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COMMISSION ON MANUAL AND PMCTICAL INSTSUGTlOxN. 


MINUTES OP EVUDBNCB. 


EIGHTH PUBLIC SITTING,— THUESDAY, MAECH 18, 1897, 

AT 10 o’clock, A.M., 

At the Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham. 

Present:— The Right Hon. the Eabl of Belmoee. O.CJ1Q., in the Chair; His Grace the Most 
Eev. William J. Walsh, d.d. ; The Right Hon. C. T. Rkdington. ; Rev. Hbn*ry 
Evans, d.d.; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d. ; Professor G. F. Fitzgerald. E.T.C.D. ; W. R. J. 
Molujy, Esq. ; Stanley Harrington, Esq., b.a. ; Captain T. B. Shaw, and J. Strothers. 
Esq., B.A. ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., ata.. Secretary. 


Mr. A. W. D&vis, Director of Manual Training to the Binningham School Board, examined. 


3093. Chairman. — Will you be good enough to 
inform the Commission of the position you hold in 
connection with the Birmingham School Board’ — 
ily position is Director of Manual Training for the 
Birmingham School Board. That is, I have standard 
1 in the Infant School, the first three standards in the 
Girls’ Schools, the first four standards- in the Boys’ 
Schools, and the whole of the manual work in t^e 
5tb and 6th standards. Tlie part of the manual 
training that I am not connected with is the 7th 
standard, Waverley-road and Bridge-street Organised 
Science Schools. 

3094. Captain Shaw — They are confined to the 
7th standard und upwards. There arc no lower 
standards in those schools 1 — I have the whole of the 
management of manual training of standards 1 to 6 
inclusive. 

3095. Chairman. — Will you tell us what are the 
fundamental principles characterising the whole 
work of hand and eye training 1 — The prin- 
ciples that I have tried to keep in the scheme of 
work we have adopted have been, first of all, occoi-acy. 
I think therc is a great necessity for accuracy in 
every little detail, accuracy both of the band and 
the eye. And the next is observance. We want to 
teach the children observance ; to observe everything 
they possibly can — not only to observe what tlie 
teacher tells them, but to find out for themselves 
special tilings. &o I have tried to bring out observ- 
ance in all the work as far os possible. The next is 
reason. I don't t-binl- we should try to teach the 
children so much memory work. I have tried to 
insist on a reason for ever^hing they say and do. I 
don't say we always get it, but my a-im is that every- 
thing a child does be should have a reason for it ; if 
it is a right reason, it is all the better, but I would 
rather have a hod reason than no reason at all. To 
maintain the interest of the children I t.blTik is another 
very important point; to try and make the lesson 
as much, one might say, a game really, as they possibly 
can, but at the same time to keep up perfect method, 
and discipline and order, and to try to get them to be 
interested in what they do. And the last thing is 
originality ; to try and get them to originate some- 
thing of t^eir own ; to make a drawing of it, and 
then to make a design on paper, or in whatever sub- 
stance they are working on so as to bring out 
individual qualities. 

3096. How are these principles embodied in the 
sequence of work designed for the standards of work 
from 1 to 6 as it is taken under the Birmingham 
School Board t — Shall I tiy and answer this in the 
separate standards 1 


3097. Yes, please 1 — In standard 1 wc have paper- 
folding. when wo first took the paper-folding our 
main object was to get the child to undei-stand form, 
to see from the actual size or form of the paper the 
(hawing which is put on tlte board, and to compare 
different forms together. Take a square and an 
oblong and see Use comparison, and then take a 
square and a diamond and see the comparison between 
these. Get the child to tell you in its own language 
the difference. Then, when we have done that, we 
take the drawing of the piece of paper and alter it in 
such a way that the cliild should be able to alter the 
paper to the drawing by folding it over. We keep 
altering these into different forms, so that the child 
can fold the paper and make it exactly the some 
shape and form os the drawing upon the board, 
taking it step by step, and only making one fold at a 
time. The next is to get the child to moke some 
drawings, the teacher folding the paper. The teacher 
takes a piece of paper and folds it, and the child 
makes the drawing of each fold os the teacher mokes 
it. We frequently let the child have the paper and 
make the fold as well, because in the large classes we 
find they can’t snfiiciently see the teacher’s work 
unless they do it themselves. Then we give them 
lessons in fractions — very simple ones — by making 
them fold the paper in the various areas. We might 
take a square piece of paper and ask them to fold it 
into a triangle, half the area, or we might say three- 
eighths of the area. In that case tbey would fold a 
quarter over first, and then fold it in half, three- 
eighths being half of three-fourths. There are a 
great number of exercises that we can form on that 
principle, bringing out their reason to see what they 
can do in the way of very simple tractions. That is 
practically the whole work. Of course there is a 
great deal of detail in it that would take too long to 
go through this morning. The accuracy is, of coarse, 
in the folding; the observance, in obsei-ring the 
various shapes and seeing the paper is lilm the 
drawing. The reason is to see what has been done, 
and the interest is thoroughly maintained from the 
objects they make, and the mode and manner of the 
teacher in taking the classes. We have dealt in 
standard 1 with planes. We have not touched on 
heights, or elevation, or tiiicknesa. In standard 2 
we tAlro thickness so as to bring in a solid. We take 
a brick, as it is a simple thing, and we let the child 
tell us eveiything he can about the brick. 

3098. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — This is a piece of 
wood which you call a brick ? — Tea, it is a piece of 
wood, and we ask everything about this-— color, 
shape, etc. 
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3099. CnAiRitAN*.— You don’t ask the child what 
the matei-ial of tlie brick is 1— Yea, we fre^iuently do 
ask them how a brick is made and give them the 
proportion of a brick, then we make a draM'iiig of 
this brick in plan uiul elevation, and ask the child U> 
place tlie brick down in tliia position ; we draw it in 
seA’eral positions on the lioard and place bricks in 
different positions on the table, marking them A B, 
<tc., and the dia\vini<a 1, 2, and 3. If I say A they 
have to say the number of the drawing corresponding 
to it ; of course we would not put them in the same 
order. 

.1100. MostBev. Dr. Walsh.— You may mention 
that tliese are very small pieces of wood ; the word brick 
mav be misleading 1 — Yes, but the bricks we use in 
these cases would be large so that the child should 
see them. 

3101. Chairmak. — W hen you say you piit the 
bricks in different positions that doe.« not involve 
any perspective I— No, only plan and elevation. 

3102. Can you get more than three positions! — 
Six positions, keeping to rectangular pi-pjectioii ; you 
coulfl get any number of positions if you put them 
on tlie slant. 

1*103. Professor Fitzgerald. — You don't generally 
wock them on the slant! — No, we don’t work them 
on the slant at all, we keep them in a rectangular 
position, that is to say, at right angles to the board. 
After wc have got them to" place bricks in various 
position-s from plan and ele%'ation we o-sk them to 
place them fntra description, we will say we want it 
to He on its face or side or to .stand up and they place 
these bricks down from description in any position. 
We sometimes ask the children to shut their eyes 
while they are doing it so that they shall not have 
any chance of copying, and also I think to use tlieir 
senses of touch in order to feel which way the brick 
is lying, they can eaaily tell with their fingers 
whether it is sbinding up or Ipng down. We liave 
half bricks and three-quarter bricks, and we ask tliem 
to make lines of certain lengths, 2^, 3|, 3| long, and 
they have to build stiuares of certain sizes and oblongs 
and triangles, and to make each side so many bricks 
lung or so many hrick.s and a fraction long. As this 
has a good deal of memory' and a gocxl deal of 
reasoning about it, we introduce with tliis a more 
recreative part of the work, string work ; after having 
taken, say, twenty minutes of this mental work, we 
should give them some string work exercises, which 
might be the making of knots, tying up parcels, or 
even doing some simple .string tricks that intei'est 
tho children, and at the same time require a 
good deal of dexterity of hand to do them neatly ; 
that w a sort of light part of the work to alleviate 
tlie heavier part. Of course accuracy is in parcel tying 
and placing the bricks in position ; the observance 
is right through it, in observing the different 
forms : there is reason in following the drawings 
and tlie interest is very marked in this, quite 
as much as in tho paper work ; originally we let 
them make their own drawings from their own 
bricks, build anything they like, making the plan 
and elevation on some squared paper that is given 
to them, so that we conld use that another day if 
we wanted to. 

3104. CnAiRUAy. — Now as to standard 31 — We 
take wire work, we liave a pair of pliers and a rule ; our 
first thing will be to bend the wire into a right angle, 
the pliers arc not made so that tliey bend a right 
angle but they have to judge that by tlie eye ; after 
tliat we get straight lines and acute angles, oblique 
angles and straight lines, then we get to corves ; wo 
might make a leaf or some fruit in wire and various 
shapes that could be obtained from simple carves. 
Then we get the regular curves, the spiral, the oval ; 
they are very much harder than the iiTegular curves. 
Then we get a combination of the three put together. 
We might take a design wiUi a straight line, right 


angle, acuto angle and curve in it, and such exercisej, 
are, perhap.s, the mast interesting. The most diilicolt 
would be to make up freehand designs fium \pjrg 
taking each piece of wire for a different curve and 
sewing them on a card so that tlmy funn ja 
themselves a complete design. It might lie an 
ordinary freehand copy. Of coui-se, tlie accuracy is 
in Ixmdimg the wu-e. First of all, tliei-e is judgment 
in judging distances. We very often give (hem an 
oblong and make one side very mudi longer than the 
other, but dimension it differently, to wat<-li if the 
child would make it according ns it looked or ns it 
was dimensioned. Then we test their accuracy in 
measuring to within one-sixteentli. Observation in 
oljserving the position the wire is to he placed in 
before they bend it. Tlie reason is in tliiiiking out 
why they should do it in a particular way, and 
the iutere.st i.s fully maintained by tho articles they 
make, and the method of the teacher. Originality 
is brought out where they make their own original 
designs. In standard 4 we liave card-board model- 
ling. Here we take a step in advance in a way that 
we have more tools to handle. We have a knife and 
a square and a rule and a cutting slab. It requires 
more dexterity in handling tools. The first thing it 
to make a drawing of some simple design — it may 
be a box or anything that a child likes to desiga 
We make the drawing on the cardboard ; we cut 
it out and fasten it togetlier. The scheme we have 
adopted in Birmingham is different to most other 
schemes in the card-board work, for we don't use 
any gum or gummed paper. The inconvenience of 
gum in our schools Ls very excessive. They not 
only mess the desks and themselves, but waste the 
gum very materially ; so we have dime away with 
gum altogether, and riio cardboard is fitted together 
with little hooks fitting into holes in the caixllxiard 
Then in the cardboard work we Ix-gin with very 
simplo forms, shapes, and designs — cutting nut such 
as a hexagon, a letter Y, or a letter A liefore 
we begin to build up anything in particular. 
Tlie last part of the work is where we join the 
cardboard together with little tin pins ; they are 
put through the little holes mode in tho carcilKiarcl ; 
they are then bent over like a little rivet. These 
pins take the place of the gum or any adhesive 
substance. 

3105. What ai-e the pins made of 1 — Very fine tin, 
so that there is no trouble in bending it at all, that Is, 
the built-up work. We use small pieces of cardboard. 
There is no waste in the cardboard, because we can 
always use up the small pieces in this way. That U 
standard 4. Of course the accuracy is in the drawing 
and cutting out, the observance of the form and 
reasoning thr-oughout. The interest is fully main- 
tained by allowing them to originate their own design. 
I may say we give them some leading principles upon 
a square, and tdien give them a design in the square, 
and ask them to make a new design of their own on 
the same principles;, not letting them get into any 
curves, but simply keeping to the right angle and 
straight line. We lead them, step by step, to design 
for themselves. Up to standard 5, all the previous 
work has been done at the school by the ordinary class 
teacher. There is no special room required for it, and 
no special teacher, but when we get to standard 5 we 
have cential workshops to which we send the boys 
from the various schools to receive instruction. At 
each centre we have a qualified teacher who devotes 
the whole of his time to teaching the particular 
subject. The two subjects taught are wood work 
and metal work, and we take twenty-four in each 
class at a time, four classes a day for five days a week, 
that is twenty lessons a week those teachers would 
give. 

3106. How long do the p1««RRg last! — One hour 
and a h^ at the workshop. 

3107. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — How often in the 
week 1 — Once a week. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


310S. Professov Fitzgehald. — But the teacher 
toadies lutw often ? — The teacher gives twenty 
lessons a week. 

3KH*. Chairman. — You mean one lesson a week 
for each cIaj^k ? — For each cla.s.s. Tliey coma from the 
variini.s .school-s, of coui-se, in tlie vicinity. Wo have 
about sbe sdiool.s atteiicliiig each centre. We have 
ei''ht centres, and |jractically fortj'-eight or fifty 
sciioois altogether. TJiey learn metal work and wood 
work. Tn the wocxl work in standai'd 5 we give theiu 
simple exercises in planing tip, chi.selling, and sawing. 
We do not at all attempt in stamlard 5 to make a joint 
or tn join two pieces of wimicI together. We confine our- 
selve.s entirely to working on one piece of wood. In 
shuulurd (3 the main iliH'ci-encc bctwt*cn the work is 
tlie ciirrying on of stanrlnrd 5 to two pieces of wood 
and fitting tlie two togetlior, so as to test the accuracy 
with which they work, ami to give them more pieces 
of work to ilcal with. Of course, it requires inoi’e 
skill and memory and brain work to manage the two 
pieces than it does the one. That is, you may say, 
the hard line between standards 5 and 6 ; otherwise 
it is simply a little more dillicult work, as we use two 
pieces instead of one. In the metal work we use flat 
sheet metal in standard 5, in which they moke 
various sliapes. They have to make the design first 
of all upon their metal from their owi drawings, and 
then they have to cut it out and file it accurately 
to measurement. In standard 6 we take tlie slieet 
of metal and bend it into various sliapes after it has 
been cut < mb. That will give both plan and elevation 
necessai'V in the di'awing. We may make a flatiron 
stand or an co.sel. We also take cast-iron which is a 
harder material to work in, and cliip and file these 
up into various shapes, such as a square or oblong, 
surfacing the top, and testing it on a surface plate. 
Of course, there is the marking out of it, which they 
have to follow from their own drawing. Every boy 
has a drawing which he works from. The drawing 
in both standards 5 and 6 in wood and metal is done 
by the ordinary school, tanglit by the ordinary class 
teacher in the ordinary room. They use theii' draw- 
ing board, square and .set-square for the whole of the 
work which is thus slightly difl'erent from that adopted 
in other towrus. They generally have drawing books 
and use a mler, not a set-squai'e. That is the main 
ditfei'ence. That is a veiy short digest of what we 
do in the 6th standard. 

3110. Would you tell me in a few words, for 
the sake of making it clear in my own mind, what is 
done in standaixl 7, and what boys do it, without 
going into details ?— They go to these two schools, 
the one is Waverley-road, where they teach them both 
wood and metal, and then there is Bridge-street, 
where we only have wood. They take rather more 
advanced work in the wood work. They take hai'der 
joints j they might make a box by dovetailing tlie 
edges togethei', or moke some simple articles, not 
necessarily useful, but for the purpose of joining, 
perliaps, threo pieces of wood togetlier. 

3111. What class of boys would they bel—Boys 
who have left the elementary school, the 6th stan- 
dard boys who leave ; they are supposed to go to an 
upper 'standard school. We get the best of those 
who leave. It is really tlie carrying on, a bit more 
advanced, of the instruction they have had. 

3112. Captain Shaw. — Do the boys not go through 
seven .standards in their ordinaiy elementary schools'! 
— Not the majority of them. There are a few which 
are vei-y far away from the organized science schools 
that we have a 7 th standarrl in, but hardly in the 
girls’ schools we liave not more than half a dozen 7 th 
standards. 

3113. Chairman. — "Will yon now describe your 
experience as to the disciplinary education of the 
<^dren, their physical, mental, and practical educa- 
tion ? — My experience with children is that unless wo 
can get discipline in a class there is no teaching 
them anything at all, therefore the work is designed 


so that you can have discipline, and do it as class 
work. Individual work would be very well if 
we had classes of from twenty bo twenty-four, but 
with the large clasae.s we have, from fifty to sixty, unless 
there is discipline in the work, every boy doing the 
same thing at tlie same time, taking the .same step, 
and doing it as a drill, we cannot teach the work 
anything like, so efficiently as we can when we do it 
in that way. Towards tiic end of the year, within 
the la.st thi-ce months after they have been taught to 
go slowly, which is our great difficulty ; after we have 
tauglit them this we can allow a little individual 
work, but before that time it is nob i-erv prudent 
unless you have a good class and good cliildVen. 

311-4. In the Rea-street school yesterday, in the 
metal sliop, we saw some Iwys doing one thing and 
some doing anotlier ■, was that one of the exceptional 
cases ? — One of the exceptional cases to show the 
difierent work they were taught, and roally tliat 
does not apply so much to the manual centres as to 
the hand and eye. The pliyaical applies moro to the 
manual centres, we find very few boys incapable of 
handling tools ; tliey are very clumsy to begin with, 
and you inuigine at the first start that they are not 
neaj'ly strong enough for the work, but by tlio time 
that tiiey have hail six months’ work we find a totally 
difl'erent thing. It is not the .strength requhed so 
mucli as it is the experience, and we find that this 
brings far more accoi'acy after a time than one would 
imagine you could get ; of course, in the hand-and- 
eye work, the work is very slight. First of all we 
had a doubt whether they could bend Ihc wire, bui 
we got -standard 3 children to bend wire perfectly 
easily even in the girls’ schools. The mental instruc- 
tion, which I have descrilied, makes tliem quick and 
alert to observe errors. I frequently desire teachers 
to make mistakes so that the children should find 
them out, that the child should be tauglit to find 
mistakes as well as to see when a thing is coiTCct. 
The mental work throughout is one of reason and 
not memory; there is, you may say, no memory work 
whatever through the whole oom'so from standard 1 
to standard 6 ; the practical education is in making 
the child apply the teaching that he has got to a 
useful thing. There are so many men n.Tif1 go many 
children that know a thing, but cannot apply it ; 
they know a principle but when it comes down to the 
actual practice, something that they have not done 
before, yon find they are absolutely useless in applying 
that principle to the work. You may ask a child a 
question, and if you ask him the same question again 
in the same words he will answer it.. Ask him the 
same question in another way and he is aO at sea, 
he dues not see that it applies. My advice to the 
teacher is never to ask the same question in the same 
way, and never to give the same work over twice. 
Of coiu'ss it is a difficult thing to get done, but I 
think the questions should be put in as many lights 
as we can possibly put them. 

3115. What is youi’ experience as to how the 
teachers first looked upon the worki — When they 
first look at the work they imagine it is very babyish, 
and scarcely worthy of consideration, they come to 
the class with an idea that it is a game, and that 
there is nothing to be learned in it, and they don’t 
pub their minds to it. When I first had teachers’ classes 
it was a most difficult thing to teach. .4.t my first 
ftva.minaf-.ion 75 per Cent, of the teachers failed because 
they did not seem to understand that there was really 
anything in the work at all. 

3116. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Was that in the 
examination of the teachers, or in the examination of 
the schools — No, of the teachers, you could not get 
their attention on the work, they would not give 
their minds to it; they thought “ Oh, I know it, I don’t 
want to learn it at all,” bnt after twelve months’ teach- 
ingthey found that it was totally another thing, that 
it waa only those who did put their minds to it could 
teach it at all, they found their classes got altogether 
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BinningbuB. unnjlv, anil the work was not play by any means; it 
HarchHiw. really re«-juires a clover teacher to teach the work. 

— The very firat idea was that it could be given to tlie 

^ pupil teacluT, hut they discovered theii' mistake, it is 

* only tiie really soocl teachers that can get succes-sful 

work. Now with my classe.s of teachers 1 can get 
through the work in at least a quarter of the time I 
used to, simply because they come now with the 
notion that “ we must give our minds to it and try 
and understand it." 

3117. Chairman. — Do you find that to teach the 
lower standards you require a better teacher than to 
teach the higher ones 1 — Yes, os a rule 1 should say 
we do ; but there are some tcadiei's who could teach n 
lower standard better than they could teadi a higher 
stpondard, they are more adapl^ to teaching younger 
children. 

3118. It is more difficult to teach younger diildren 
than the more advanct-d 1 — ^Yes, if I had a school I 
should put the best teachers on the lower dosses. 

3119. So you would begin with a new teacher 
rather high up ; instead of promoting him upwards 
you would promote him downwards 1 — I think a 
change beneficial to the teacher and to the children. 

3120. Professor Fitzcebalo. — A nd would you 
start a young teacher on the senior classes 1 — If he 
had sufficient ability. I am talking now of teaching 
quality, there is no use in taking a young teacher who 
has not the ability to teach the 6th standard, and 
putting him to the 6tb standard. 

3121. I thought you said it was classes 1 and 
2 that required the best tcochora 1 — Yes, but 
by saying the best teacher's I don’t mean the 
cleverest. 

3122. Chaibman. — You mean those who have more 
the knack of communicating what they know t — 
Yes. 

3123. Most Rev. Dr. Waish. — Y ou mean you would 
rather put them to teach in standards 3 and 4 than 
to teach the infants ? — Yes, provided they are clever 
enough to tcooh the standard to which you put them ; 
there are a great many teachers who are very clever 
but are totally unable to teach the 6th standard. 

3124. Cbaibuan. — C ould they teach a lower 
standard 1 — They could teach a lower standard very 
likely. 

3125. Most Rev. Dr. "Waish. — B ut that difficulty 
does not apply in the lower standards 1 — No, but it is 
very difficult to draw a hard>aud-fast rule. 

3126. Chaib:i{an. — W liat is your experience about 
how the teachers acquire a proficiency in teaching 1 — 
The older teachers are very awkward in picking it 
up, they don’t seem to grasp the work like the 
younger ones ; X should prefer a class of pupil teachers 
and teach them while pupil teachers rather than to 
have them older. 

3127. What have you to say os regards a com- 
parison of trained teachers with nrtizon teachers^ — 
^at onl}' refers to standards 5 and 6 ; I should prefer 
to take a trained teacher and train him to the practical 
work than I would to take an artizan and train him 
to the teaching. One reason is because an artizan, 
when he comes to a school, is of such an ago that you 
scarcely can train him to teach or to manage children. 
There are exceptions ; I have one or two exceptions 
where the artizan is better than the trained tocher, 
but as a rule the trained teacher makes a far better 
teaclier of practical work than the artizan. 

3128. I suppose there are cases in which an artizan 
who i.s a very good practical mao does not know much 
about the theoiy of bis work? — Very often, and as a 
rule 1 slionld give my views in favour of the trained 
teacher. 

3129. What is your experience with the most 
vehement opponents of the work? — It has been 
rather mark^ in Birmingham. I find that a teacher 
that has the courage to stand up against the work is 
a teacher that really has got education at his heart 
and sticks up to its principles. He does not under* 


stand the work, and that is the reason that he 
generally is against it from my experience : but they 
generally turn round, and in nearly all coses have 
turned reund in Bivmingham to lie ray bo.st sujqwrters, 
because they take an interest in their work, so 
much that when they really undei-stand it and see 
the good it is doing they become — well, my bea 
supporters. 

3130. What i.s your experience n.<? to the difficulty 
in teaching manued work ? — The greatest ditficulty is 
to get the teacher to go slowly enough ; he wants to 
work a syllabus right through, the same a^ he has 
been used" to, or he wants to make a show and get 
the diildren to do a lot of exercises tlmt he can put 
into a showca.se and please the children and visitors, 
and in that way they don’t turn sultidently at accuracy. 
Accuracy and asking questions are the two hardest 
points to get a teacher to realise the importance of, 
to ask questions on everything they <lo and get the 
children to understand. It is very difficult to get 
the ordinary teadiers to realise the im}K>rtance of 
going slowly and getting done well what they do. 

3131. What do you say as to a hai-d-and-fost Code 
being insisted upon? — 'That is a point I liavejust 
spoken about, I think it is most detrimontal to the 
work ; if you are to start a code of work and say 
every class is to get through a certain amount of work 
you will find it will do the children more harm than 
good. When I first started the teachers had got 
such a habit of having a hai-d-and-fast code that 
many head teachers said to me : “ You put down in 
black and white what the cliildren have to do, and I 
will see it is done.” That U one of the objections I 
have to the code ; you must lead a child and not 
drive him or push him ; if a system of that kind 
was insisted on 1 think it would be ruinous to the 
work. 

3132. What would you say os to the graduated 
syllabus of work without a time limit ? — That, to the 
ordinary teacher, is about the best tiling we can liave ; 
give him a graduated syllabus and say, “ Don’t Lurry, 
take it slowly and carefully, and see what is done is 
done well ; 1 am not going to limit you to time, but 
there is your work, taie it in that order," and for an 
ordinary teacher that is the best way of carrying on 
the work. 

3133. Will you tell us what your experience is as 
to giving the teachers perfect freedom, insisting only 
on the principles being taught? — That, in the case of 
a very good teacher, is the best plan you can adopt. 
If you get a teacher who is on enthusiast and a gtm 
teacher let him be perfectly free except saying, 
“These are the principles I want you to tench,” and 
you will find you will get the work better done ; you 
cannot put all teachers down to do the work in the same 
way j 1 may teach it one way and another may teach 
it equally well but slightly ^fferently ; some men are 
particularly good at curves ; it would be a pity to 
stop them teaching curves when they could teach 
curves better perhaps than straigbe lines ; I say let 
them teach it because it is their bent and they will 
do it well j if you are going to insist on a teacher 
having all sti'aight lines before he gets to the curves 
that I think would be a mistake. Perfect freedom to 
a good teacher who is enthusiastic 1 would always 
allow. 

3134. Will you tell ns whai your opinion is as to 
the necessity of this training for the future of the 
children ?— We find that we have a groat number of 
applications from various works asking for children 
who have attended our workshops, both in the wood 
and metal, and after they leave ns and get into the 
workshops we have very encouraging letters from 
their parents, or in a few cases from the managers, 
saying how the children have got on and succeeded 
in the work. Then my own experience with men in 
workshops for many years is that I find that they 
cannot apply any principle that they have to any other 
thing tlian the one they have been used to. They 
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liiare been usod to one Vinrl of woi k ; if they ai-e 
asked to do another kind of work they aie all at sea, 
and don’t seem to ijs able to apply the education they 
have learned. 

3133. Von are alluding to artizaiis who have not 
had this training! — Yes, that is the nete.s-sity of the 
work, so as to Leach the childi-en when they leave 
school to be able to apply the various piinciples. 

3136. Po you mean that a man who had been a 
good metal worker would not bo able to become a 
carpenter if he wished to cliange his ti-ade t — T wo!? 
not exactly allucling to that, I was meaning prin- 
ciples. 

3137. In the same trade 1 —In any trade, one mnn 
may know a good deal of geometry on paper and be 
able to pass an examination well, let him liave a 
piece of wood, and having made a curve touch a 
certain lino he would not be able to see that all that 
he had learned on paper could be applied to the 
. actual practical materiM. He seems to lose sight of 

the fact that the facta he ha.s learned at school have 
anything to do with the practical work. A child 
now when he does drawing in the class-room knows 
that what he is doing there he has to do again on 
wood or iron or any other substance, and he asso- 
ciates with that substance what he is doing, and that 
mokes it a more practical exercise for him. 

3138. Perhaps you would now tell us what the 
cost of tools and ec|uipments is, and also as to the 
repairing and replenishing of tools and equipments 
due to depreciation, breakage, and so on ! — In .stand- 
ard 1 the tools required are nothing at all ; of course 
there is the ordinary blackboard, a checquerefi black- 
board is better, but that in an ordinary school would 
be no expen.se, the material runs out to about per 
child per year ; if you have a class of sixty you have 
sixty halfpence in the year for that class. We don’t 
go in for expensive paper, and the cost for the last 
year ending March 23tli, 1897, comes out 1^. per 
child ; there are no tools, .so there are no breakages 
or thefts. In bnek-work the tools come out to 6d. 
per child per year, that is a simple box of bricks and 
a small piece of string. The material is, if anything, 
less than standard 1, because we only use a very little 
piece of dotted paper for making their own drawings, 
that only forms on ocoasional exercise, the renewals 
ai'e not much, the wooden bricks last a long time, 
and the tin boxes last a long time ; we put down 
per cluld per year to cover the loss of material, and 
by thefts. I am giving price.? rather over than 
under. For wire-work the tools are more expensive, 
-a pair of pliers and a ruler come to Is. 2d.-, the 
mateiial is very cheap, but we use a good deal of it ; 
the teacher lias to use a good deal in order to work 
out his exercises, and frequently a boy is allowed to 
take a piece of wire home to see what he can do with 
it, so 1 have put down l<f., that is considerably over 
what it has been for the last year, bnt I feel the 
more the teachers know of it the more they ivill get 
through, so I have put down Id. per child ; it works 
out between Ad. and fd. for the present year, but I 
feel sure it wOl be more than that. 

3139. Most Hev. Dr. Walsh. — For a whole year’s 
supply of wii'e 1 — Yes, you can get 200 pieces of wire 
for Id, a boy cannot get more than forty lessons in 
a year, and if he uses two pieces for each lesson it Ls 
only eighty, that is not \d. For cardboard work the 
tools come more expensive, 3$. per child ; of couiue 
that is only the initial expense, it does not occur 
•every year, that is in first starting the work. Those 
tools will last nearly a lifetime, last ten years easily ; 
the material comes more expensive, co^board 3d., 
•sharpening knives, and replacing stolen knives, — it is 
very seldom we get any stolen, but we do, — I put 
down at 6d per child per year : that is allowing a fair 
margin, but on this point I cannot speak so definitely 
-as we have only had six months’ work. 


3140. Ch.\ihman. — W hat is the cost of these Binsingham. 


knives t — o^d. 

3141. Pixife.s.sor b’iTZGEH.vLD. — Are they made in 
Bii-minghani 1 — I ilon’t think so j I fancy they ar» 
made in London. 


Slareh l& 1S»7. 
Hr. A W. 


314.'. Mr. lI.vRRiNCTON. — Are all these materials 
supplied by contract or by the Department ? — By 
contract ; where we have a bulk, such as ruJei-s and 
knives and tliiwe things — all by contract — for wood- 
work, I am not including drawing in this ; the wood- 
work is about £.'1 5s. per buy j tools for a class of 
twenty-four are over 

3143. CiiAiHiiAS*. — What does that include ! — The 
whole of the tools ; it does not include the building or 
the benches, but all the ordinary tools both for the 
teacher, the specimens of wood and everything re- 
quired for teacliing it. 

314-1. Before you go from that, what woukl be the 
cost of such a shop as we wore in yesterday afternoon 
in Dudley Road, with its equipment of benches — you 
mean tables — thiat is what you call l>eRchesl — Yesj I 
think it would be a little over £60. 

3145. Including the building' — That building, I 
fancy, was about £400. 

314G. Then tiiere would be an initial expense in a 
case of that soi’t of at any rata £460 for the building 
and the benches before you began to provdde either 
tools or mateiaals \ — If you build on to a school von 
will get it very much cheaper ; this is entirely a 
separate building, it is a good building the founda- 
tioas arc good. You could build one for £250 tliat 
would answer the purpose very well ; it isa case where 
you can spend as much as you like. 

31-17. Most Rev Dr. Walsh. — That building serves 
as a centre for a number of schools round a^ut 1 — 
Six or seven schools. The bnilding I have had 
nothing to do with, so 1 would rather not speak of it 

3143. But you are aware that it serves as a centre 
for a number of schools I — Yes, they all use it. We 
have a centre here in the Church school where the 
building has not cost one fourth ; they have used 
ordinary houses, knocking the partitions down ; it 
does not look so well and is not so substantial, but 
the teaching is exactly the same. 

3149. Rbv. Dr. Evans. — When you say Church 
school, do you mean a denominational school! — They 
are Church schools I think, but any of the voluntary 
schools can attend there. 

3150. Blit there is a distinction between it and the 


Board schools! — Oh, yes, entirely separate; I know 
several of the Church schools that go there The 
material for the wood-work runs out at Is. 2d. per 
child per year ; but the I'enewing of tools due to de- 
preciation, and breakages and thefts, comes to 6d. 
per child. 

3151. Chairioan. — ^Tou told me I think yester- 
day that you thought, without knowing exactly, that 
that building would cost about £400 1 — Yes. 

.3152. How many children would use that building 
in the course of a year ? — From 380 to 400. 

3163. Then that would come to about £1 per 
child I — That is only taking the building to last a 
year, but if you take it to last twenty-five years it 
makes a great diffei'enca On an average there are 
380 children attending each centre each year ; that 
makes the yearly expenditure for each child of la. 8d., 
leaving out the building. 

3164. Captain Shaw. — Does that include the 
teacher? — Oh, no; the Board’s regulations are £80, 
and the high^ salary £120. Those are our regular 
tions. The London Board is difierent ; I think they 
begin at £90 and goto £150. We have two teachers, 
one at £130, and the other at £160. 

3165. Chairman. — If you wanted to arrive at the • 
cost of the building oer-head, the fair way to tase it 
would be to assume that the building cost so much ; 
then to add a sufficient amount to that to cover 
the interest on the money and tiie coat of repairs, and 
so on, and divide that among the children attending ia 
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the year? — Yes, that would l)e the way. you would 
really put a depreciation on the bnilding every year. 
In the metal work the tools are slightly more expen- 
sivu ; they come to ^2 10s. a child, tliat is including 
the vii-es, hut not tlie benches and table, and of course 
not Ihu building. It conies to 5s. per child, more 
than the woodwork, but the material comes consider-' 
ably cheaper ; that only come.s to 6rf. instead of 
Is. 2d. ; but, again, the renewing of tools and deprecia- 
tion of LIk* tools is Considerably more and comc.s to Is. 
instead of Gd., so the ytsirly expen<liture is 1-s. Gd. per 
child per year, as against Is. 8d. for the wood-work. It 
is slightly cheaper ; it is the files runko up the renew- 
ing of the tools so much. 

3156. In the metal work is there not rather expen- 
sive machinery ; take for instance metal turning ; some 
of that machinery would come expensive ! — Yes, it 
does come more expensive. 

3157. Most Rev. Dr. “WALsa. — You include that 

it the £2 10s. 1 — Yes. That includes sufficient 

lathe.s for the twenty-four boys to liavo occasionally. 

31.5S. Chairman. — '\VhaC do you do with the 
articles made by the children ? — When they are well 
made we always allow them to take them home, both 
in the hand and eye and practical training ; they take 
them home and show them to their parents, and they 
take a ple.isure in taking them home, and the parent-s 
like to sec it. We don’t keep any work more than 
two or three months old in the shop, and of course 
we should have too much to keep if we did. 

3159. Do you find as a rule that the parents like 
the children being taught this manual work I — With 
very few exceptions. There are a few e.xceptions where 
they object to it, but I should think if you take a 
centre of 400 boys you would not get more than three 
or four objections. 

3160. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — That is to .say, not 
more than one per cent. 1 — About one per cent. 

3161. Cbairjcas. — U pon what gi-ound would they 
object ? — Well, it is various ; some say that their child 
is going to be a clerk, and does not want to be a 
c.-u-penter, and their objection is to his going to- the 
workshop at all ; but the more ordinary ground is 
that the cliild is delicate and not strong enough for 
the work. 

3162. Is it compulsory upon every child? — It is 
compulsory unless they get a doctor’s certificate, or 
the parent comes to the office and gets a consent from 
the office that he need not send his child ; as far as I 
am concerned it is compulsory, until they bring word 
from the office that they have been excused. 

3163. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I understood you 
to make a distinction between manual instruction and 
band and eye training : would you kindly explain the 
distinction you draw 1 — It is simply in the standards. 
Hand and eye was started in the lower standards 
really to bridge over a gap between the kindergarten 
work and the manual instruction. 

3164. Then manual instruction, as you under- 
stand the term, applies chiefly to working in wood and 
metal 1 — Entirely. 

3165. And by hand and eye training you mean those 
preliminary exercises in cardboard, paper-folding, and 
wireworkl — Yes, it is practically all mannal work, 
but we have got such a habit of calling it by the two 
different names. 

3166. It is a very convenient use of the words. 
Between the infant kindergarten and the practical 
instruction in the standards is there any gap in Eng- 
land : there is in Ireland, and lhat is the reason I ask 
the question? — In most schools there is a gup. 

3167. But is there in your system in Birmingham ? 
— Oh, no ; it continues from the baby classes to the 
serenth standard, with the exception of the girls, and 
they have cookery, which is the same thing. 

3*168. Professor PmoEBAtD. — Have not the girls 
got needlework ? — Oh, yes. 

3169. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — About the fitting 
in of this -work -with the other school subjects, there 


is a good deal of elasticity allowe<l in the choice of 
subjects under tlio Code of the English Education 
Department? — Yes. 

3170. Kindly explain bow the dillerent subjects 
stand, as i-egards some of tliem being compulsory and 
some not 1 — That is pi-actically a Code c|Ucsbiou. 

Captain Shaw. — Y ou will get that from oue of the 
Inspectors. 

31 71. Most Rev. Dr. Walsu. — B ut under the rules 
of the Departmeut uianu.al in.struction. is not com- 
pulsoi'v ! — No ; we may take it as a clas-s subject. 

3172. A certain number of subjects must be taken 
in each school ; reading and writing and elementary 
subjects arc of cour.se compulsoi')' ? — Yes. 

317.3. Then there are others from which you may 
choose n. certain number ? — Yes. 

3174. And this manu.al training is one of them? — 
Yes ; but if you take it a.s a class subject, I think )'ou 
are bound to take object Ics-sons as well. 

3175. Professor Fitzgerald. — Your technical 
words in this country are .a little difl'erent from ours : 
what do you mean a class subject ? — A subject 
that we Ciin get a grant for. 

3176. And what is not a class subject? — A subject 
that we should teach purely because we think it 
ought to be taught, and a subject tliat the children 
ought to know. For instance, if we take object lessons 
and hand and eye as tlie two class subjects wo should 
take geography, purely because we think it ought to 
be taught — that is a Code question. 

3177. Most Re'^•. Dr. Walsh. — H ow do you train 
the teachers for this practical work ? — I have classes 
at one of the schools pmposely for teacliers for 
the manual -work, in wliich I pass them for the City 
and Guilds of London examination. 

3178. Is the teaching in the schools done by the 
ordinary school teachers, or are there special teachers 
for this work of hand and eye tminiiig ? — It is done 
by the class teacher. 

3179. Then as to the manual instruction, as you 
call it, is that done by special teachers ? — That is done 
by special teachers. 

3180. But in the lower classes, up to standard 4 ? 
— It is all ordinary teachers. 

3181. Standard 4 included ? — Yes. 

3182. Do you find a difficulty in getcing teachers 
to take up this branch of school-work ? — Not now — 
not at all. 

3183. Bub you did in the beginning ? — In the 
beginning there was considerable difficulty. 

3184. Do you consider that all teachers of elemen- 
tary schools are capable of gi\ing this instruction, all 
ordinary teachers ? — That is a very wide question. 

3185. Have you found teachei-s that were not able 
to do it ? — Oh, yes, I have come across a few teachers 
who were practically iucapable of doing it. 

31S6. Were they capable of doing much besides — 
you don’t know that perhaps ? — No ; I have known 
one or two teachers wdiu ha^•e been up at tlie exami- 
nations three or four times, and failed each time ; 
there are not many of them. 

3187. Now os to the two seventh standard schools 
that you described to us : is there special literary 
instruction given in tliese schools, or are they special 
schools set apart for practical work ? — Oh, no ; there 
is literary work as well. 

3188. Is there any collision between those two- 
schools and the technical schools which .some of us 
visited yesterday afternoon ; do they cover the same 
range of practice, work ? — Well, hitherto I don’t think 
they have. 

3189. The work is of a more general character in 
the two schools yon mentioned ? — In the technical 
school they take more the arbizacs from the different 
artizans’ apprentices, and so forth, and we, in. the 
seventh standard school, don’t touch the apprentices- 
at all. 

3190. Up to this the teaching in the technical 
school has been in the evening ? — Yes. 
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31D1- But, from tins out, it is also to be a day 
, 3 chi>on — I believe it is. 

3192. You don’t auticipatc any fiiction between 
the two sets of Moliools, lv>th teachinji in tlie day 
jjnjet — We have scarcely bad time to tliink over it. 

3193. Will yo>i kindly tell us alxjut the ages of 
thecliildren in the diHerent stnndiinls in your scliools 
hei-c in Eirmin^lmml — In stiindai'd 1 we e.Kjwct them 
about six in ihe infant .scliool, and .seven in the up|>er 
schools ; where they are too ohi to go into the infant 
school we have to have staiidard 1 in the upper 
sclifMjLs, they don’t, know na much as lliey do when 
they come to tlie infant school. 

3194. At wliiit age are they in sliindard 6? — 
standai-d G, alwut twelve or thirteen. 

3195. f'o a boy of twelve or tliirteen ho.s finished his 
scliofil education here in Birmingham, liis oixlinary 
elementary .stOiool education! — By tho time he gets 
to fourteen I tliink he will be allowed to lean*. 

3196. But many apparently finish at twelve; wo 
have seen children of twelve in the 6th standard 1 — I 
don't quite know what the rule is ; the Board regula- 
tions would tell me that. 

3197. From the children you see working in this 
wood- work and metal, you could form some idea os to 
their ages 1 — Twelve or thirteen, but I think they would 
not be allowed to leave school until they are tliii'teeD. 

319P. But you think children of that i^e are 
capable of going through this work 1 — Oh, yes, we 
very seldom get them at fourteen. 

3199. Where do the funds come from for all this 
wood and motal work ? — For the wood aud metal we 
geta grant from the Science and Art Dejiartment — 
that grant tins year i» over £1,000. 

3200. To tlm State-aided .sclioolein Birmingham ? — 
To the State-aided schools in Biinningham. 

3201. Then there is no difficnlty in England in 
gettinggrants for these special subjAcbs from tlieScience 
and Art Department to State-aided schools? — No. 

3202. Tlieru seems to be in Ireland? — There is no 
difiioulty in England ; I have never known of imy. 

3203. Aft a matter of fact, aid is given by the 
Science and Art Dcimrtmcnt to the schools in Bir- 
mingham 1 — Yes. 

3204. And those are all State-aided schools ? — It 
is also givea to the Church schools. 

3205. I am making no distinction between what 
you call Church schools and other schools : I am 
speaking only of scliools that receive the ordinary aid 
from thu State ; the schools you speak of os Church 
schools ai-c State-aided schools ? — Yas. 

3206. Mr. Rudixoton.— -C ould you toll us more 
in detail tho mode in which you instruct the teachers 
as to hand and eye work ?— Yes, my tiist lesson 
to the teochm-s is usually to tell them exactly how 
I think tho children should Im taught, and what ace 
the chief principles I want bi-ought out, Uiat I don’t 
want at all a lot of work done, I would mthev have 
a quarter of the work and have it well done. 

3207. What is tlio numlx^r of iassons given 1 — I 
find about six or seven lessons in the hand and eye 
work is sufficient for a fairly clever teacher to pass 
the examination, — the examination whioli I give rivice 
a year. And for a second course for those who are 
not quite so sharp ; they attend a second course, and 
generally get the certificate at the end of the second 
course, that will make double the quantity of lessons. 

3208. When are those lessons given? — On some 
week-day — Thui'sday evening and Saturday morning. 

3209. Have they to get a certificate before they 
are allowed to teach the subject in the .‘•drools ? — No ; 
but we expect them to get a certificate after they 
have been teaching it some time. We get a lai^e 
number of now teachers in who have to take charge 
-of the standard, and it would not do to insist on tins 
standard at first. 

3210. Bnt can &ey teach a subject until they have 
learned it? — They can h^n to teach after a first 
lesson ; you get very little practice at a lesson. 


3211. Do you visit the schools and superintend oinningbsm. 

the teaching? — Yes, I -visit every class. 77;, on. 

3212. So that you nre able to aid tJie young ^ — 
teadii'i ? — Yes; I frequently gi\"e a les.son in front of ^ 

liim on purjxiKe to tJiow him the manner in -wldch I 
want the subject taught, and the wholoof my exand- 
imtioms are moiv lessons than examinations. 

.3213. How many schools do you vi.sit in that way? 

— The whole of the schools. I here ai'e about fifty- 
four with over 150 departments, taking infants, girb, 
and boys. 

3214. How much time Is given per week to the 
hniul and eye work? -If it is not a olaas subject 
they give an hour a week, and if it i.s a claas subject 
they give two hours. 

3215. Do tiiey get any grant for it as a class sub- 
ject from the Education Department ? — From the 
hklucntion Department. 

3216. Who detei'mincB whetlier it is to be taken up 
as a clsiss subject or not? — Tlie head master. 

3217. Why should it not always be taken up as a 
dass subject 1 — The district rules it sometimes. Some 
head masters think that in tlieir district it is not suit- 
able for a class siihject ; they prefer to take grammar or 
geography, they tliink it is more important ; it is ruled 
entii-ely by tlie head masters. 

3218. How much is paid [rer child for the hand iind 
eye work when taken up os n clo!» subject? — la or 2s. 

3219. Do you know whnt subjects uro usually 
omitted in order to make room for the hattd and eye 
lessons? — Grammar or geography, in our case. 

3220. Have they to get leave fi'om the Depertp 

ment? From the Booitl, not from the Department. 

3221. 'Moat Rev. Dr. W,u,bh. — Gi-amiuar and 
Geography are not compulsory in England, under the 
rules of the Deparlmeiit ? — No. 

3222. Mr. RKniNOTOS. — Now, as to the cost of tlie 

wood work : would 3 *on kindly tell us if I have it 
down correctly? fli-st of all the material — Is. a 

year’ — Yes. 

3223. The teacher gets n.s salarj’ about £100 a year 
for 400 children ; that would be about 5s. per pupil 
per year? — That would be tlie average. 

3224. And, if the workshop cost £400, that would 
be u capital sura of £1 per pupil ; bow much ought we 
to charge as interest to covei’ depreciation and I'e- 
pnii's? — I think 2s. would ho ueai' the mark. 

3225. Wen, let us say 2«. per child, that tots up to 
8s. Set per child jier year? — It seems too maclu 

3226. Wlwt is incorrect in it ? — If it were a build- 
ing for 400 the building would last fifty years. 

3227. How mucU’ ought I to put down os interest 
l>er child ? — The depreciation is not much because it 
is only one room ; there is not a lot of fittuigs. 

3228. Shall we say 1». Gd. — 7J j>er cent ? — Tljat 
would be nearer it 

3229. Then that makes 8«, 2d. How much would 
be given by the Science and Art Department per 
child ? — Aljout 7s. 

3230. Captain So.w.— Tlio average payment in 
England is between ds. and 6s. 

3231. IFiJness.— The old pay used to be 6s or 7s. ; 

I don’t think the new rules have much altered it. 

3232. Mr. Redinoton. — C oidd you toll me the 
attendances of each child and I can multiply them 
by 2d. ?— Forty-three, or 2Jd. if you get excellent ; 
say 2^, that would be better. 

3233. That would he 8s. ?— Yes, that is rather o-ver • 
it ; I tliink 7s. would be practically what it would run 
up to. 

3234. Seven shillings is what you get from the 
Science and Art Dcjjortment to covei- a cost of 8s. 2d. 

—is that right 1— Yes, it seems fairly right. 

3236. la Uiere any building grant given by the 
Science and Art Department ? — I don’t think there is 
in the manual work. 

3236. Professor PiTZGERAtn. — How was this in- 
troduced into Birmingham? — My first knowledge of 
it was in applying for a situation as Director of 
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Manual Traininn, wliicL I ol.tainrf, and I ara» told trade, but teith those principles that are of use in alB 
— that there were three u-orkaliops built hut nothing trades 1— Those principles of use lu aU trades, to uotk 
ifarc^.i89J. ^ taught in up fmm the principles for education sake and not for 

Mr. A, W. t^.Q schools which they nskefl me to visit and report, teaching a trade. 

®*'“- anil 1 was to risit the other tlu'ce workshops and see 3253. Professor Fitzgerald. — lou object to gum 

whiit could be done; and they gave me, I think it was being used in the cardlward work, and you prefer 
four months or three months to deviso a .scberao to sticking the things together with clinch pins ; would 
submit to the Committee, and during that time I was gummed paper doi— Guruiued paper is used, but there 
to ^isit London and one or two other places to see is still an objection to it ; tliey don't care about the 
wliat was being done ; and at the end of the three children licking it with their tongues, and if you hai-e 
months I submitted my scheme, and it wms accepted, to have water about, sponges and so many other 
and I started with teachers’ classes. things must be given out. 

3237. Before you esme to Birniingbnm — the 3251. Yon think the little clinch pins are easier 

people here wanted aomething of the kind to be than gummefl (wper ?— Tliey are luucli easier, and 
Jojie 1 — Before I came to Birmingham they advertised there is no waiting for them to dry, and the whole 
Cor ft Diiiictor so as to carry ou the work. work can be done in one lesson. 

3238. Do you know how the jicople of Birmingham 3255. Most Rev. Dr. Walsu.— A nd besides, itiere 

got to care for it or tuku an iiitei-est in the subject at is some manual dexterity deveiojjed in the use of these 
all 1 — Yes, 1 think so, judging fiom tiie pepeis. little pins 1 — Yes. 

•1239. You don’t know hiiw it was brought under 3266. Professor Fitzoehalu.— D o the same boys 
their notice first*.— The first I think WHS Mr. Kenrick, do metal work and wood work, or do they choose 

the Chairman of the .School ilanngcmeut Committee, which they will do?— Tliose hoys that are round the- 

who wrote for Mr. Ricks, of Londen, to come down metal work centres must go to metal work. In one- 

ond give a lecture ; he gave r l«iure on hand-and- or twro ca.se.s we have deviated where a parent lias 

eye work which the teacliers attended. said, “ My boy is going to be a carpenter,” we have 

3240. Then it was originally started after creating let him a.s an exception go away to the woodwork 

an intei-eat by meams of lectures? — I t.liink the Board centre; the other boys in the school go to metalwork; it 
arc entirely responsible; they thought it should be is quite an exception, and we don’t want many of them, 
taught, and inti-oduced it 3257. In metal work they make articles and in 

3241. They first tried to interest the teachers by the wood work only parts of articles? — You would 

lectures ? — They only gave one. scarcely call them articles, they are not useful, they 

3242. But they gave a lecture for the purpose 1 — are only for the sake of the design. 

Tlicy gave a lecture' and invited the head teachers to 3258. But still it is a design that the child can 
go to it. understand the use of ? — ] n the case of a spanner it is 

3243. If you were going to introduce the same of u.se, but if yuu take a star or shield you could not 
thing, say in Belfast, do you think it would be well call them articlea 

to start by gi^^Dg lectures there ? — Yes; I certainly .3259. Is it not desirable that children should feel 
think that b the best way, and then get a teacher to an interest in what they make? — Tliey do that. Fre* 
teach the teachers. quently the teacher has them dow n in tlie evening, 

3244. In this subject is there any jealousy of the and says, “Anyone that would like to come and do 

special teacher.-! amongst the other teachers ? — None some work in the evening put up their hands," and 
at all. out of a class of fifty you w'ill not find ten keep their 

3245. The class pajrments don’t go to the teachers? hands down. 

— No. 32G0. Do you find it induces the boj’s to make 

3246. If the payment for the classes went to the things at home? — If they have got the facility, but it 

teachers would you nob expect there would be a good is not often they have got the facility. 

deal of jealousy of haidog special teachers to teach 3261. Captain Sbaw.— You mean they have not 

clo-s-s subject-s ? — I think there would he not only the facilities of %ices and tools ? — Y'es. I have had 

jealousy but the work would suffer ; I don't t hink the ca.ws of boys who came to me and said, “ My father 
teaching would be so efficient. wants me to have a set of tools at home ; would you 

3247. In the 5th and 6th standards yon have mind ordering them for me.” I have alway.s lx«n 

special teachers in the manual training ? — Yes. glad to do it. But these ure rather better-to-do 

32-18. If the teachers in the schools were paid by children than the average. In an ordinary house- 
their class payments would they not object to special they have not got room to work, 
teachers coming in and getting some of the class 3262. In the 5th and 6th .standards wood work 
pajTuents that they could get if tliey were to teach it and metal work ti-aiiiing, do you find the fact that 
themselves ? — I suppose they would ; but I don’t quite they ha\-s passed through tinining in the 1st, 2nd 
see how you could if the ordinary class teacher took and 3rd standards is of use to them ? Ai-e the- 
the subject at the same expense, because you would ones that arc already tinined better than the ones 
want a separate set of tools for every class. "When you get when you firet commenced, who had not been 
I first came, the Chairman wanted me to start in this trained ? — Certainly, we get great advantage fiom it 
way ; he said, “ Yon have got your centres, teach the and hope to get more, but the advantage we feel 
class teachers, let the class tmeher of every school more than any other ^vantage is that they know 
take his children down to the workshop and use the they must be accurate. That is their ruling idea, 
tools j when he has finished he wiD clear out and the 3268. But, as a matter of fact, you find that the- 
next class teacher will come in and occupy the same braining in the firat three classes has been of use to 

tools." I at once said: “'Who is going to be re- the children when they came into the 5th and 

sponsible for the tools — I am not,” and after a dis- 6th classes ? — Of con.sidei-able use. 

cuasion we decided it was not practicable. 8261. Most Rev. Dr. 'VTalsh. You cannot say 

3249. BotinsUthelowerclasstbing.s,wire-workand whether it is found of use by the teachers in other 
cardboard, it is the ordinary teacher does that? — Yes. subjects — making the pupils accurate, forinstance, in 

3250. Could you draw any distinction between the their arithmetic or writing? — We only notice a 

manual training in primary schools and the proper difference from now to what we did three years ago. 
business of a technical school ?— Well, I should say “We started themanual before the hand and eye, and 
a techmeal school was to teach a trade. 5ur first work in the manual is to teach them frac- 

32.51. Well, manual?— The primary school is to tions, and we had to spend two lessons to teach 
teach education, not a trade. them to read a rule. Now we never think of 

3252. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — T hat is, not to deal teaching them to read a rule. They have done so in 
with tbeprinciplesthat applyspecially to any particular the wire-work. 
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3265. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do you think the 
teacher of arithmetic finds that their having read a 
rule is of use to them in that subject ? — I would prefer 
you would ask Mr. Eobicson or Mr. Taylor that. 

3266. Have you any experience whether the 
teachers tliat are trained in training colleges, or the 
pupil teachers who have not been trained in any 
training college, are more satisfactoiy as Judged by 
this subject t— Tliat is a question I am scarcely able 
loanswer, because I don’t Inquire whether they are 
trained college teachers or not. 

3267. This section of manual training has been to 
a large extent introduced into American schools. Do 
TOU know that I — Yea ; I have heard about the 
American schools, but I don’t Jenow sufficiently about 
them. They are greatly in favour of manual training. 

3268. You said something about its enabling the 
workmen who had been doing one tiling to go toonother 
thing afterwards, that is, if lie knows the principles 
on which his work depends, he ivill be able to apply 
it to a numlier of diflbrent things 1 — That is it 

3269. And you think it in not only necessary to 
teach a person principles, but to gii'e them experience 
of the application of principles 1 — Precisely so. They 
don't want to have any rule-of-thumb work. 

3270. At the time when the spinning mules were 
introduced the hand-spinners were nearly all starring: 
if they had had technical training do you tliink the 
hand-spinners would have been the best pei'sons to 
have employed on the mule-spinners 1 — I am afraid I 
could not answer that. 

3271. When there is a change in a trade the people 
who are employed in the trade are very often Llirown 
out of employment t — Yes. 

3272. Because they are not able to change on to 
the new trade. Do you think if technical education 
was introduced gonerally, so that they knew the prin- 
ciples on which their trade depended, it would tend 
to mitigate that ? — I should say it would. 

3273. Jlr. Molloy. — Wliat is tlio total number of 
Board Schools in Birmingham 7 — Fifty-four. 

3274. How many workshops! — Kght. That is 
not including the organised science schools — three 
metal and five wood. 

3275. Who teaches drawing to the pupils who 
attend the workshops ? — The ordinary teacher takes 
the drawing. It is supervised by the workshop 
teacher and by myself. 

3276. Is there any instance wheie the workshop 
teacher teaches ch awing and the work itself 1 — Not in 
Birmingham — outside Birmingham plenty. 

3277. Then the ordinary teacher liiw a certificate in 
the drawing? — He usually attends the classes 1 have 
for the drawing and gets his certificate from myself, bat 
it is not insist upon. 

3278. Up to what standard would female teachers 
cany on the kindergarten where pupils would not 
attend the workshop 7 — Up to tlie 3rd standard. 
We used to take it in the 4th standai-d, but the 
cooking and the needlework was quite sufficient, and 
we dropped it in the 4th standard. Now we only 
take it in the first three. 

3279. If a female teacher had a certificate in 
kindergarten before entering on duty in a school in 
Birmingham, would you still subject that teacher to 
an examination 1 — Yes, they would all take it, 
because the schemes are difi'erent. She might be a 
good kindergarten teacher and not know the prin- 
ciples of the work that wo have here. 

3280. Kev. Dr. Wilsok. — Do all the pupils learn 
to draw before they come to you — would you con- 
sider a pupil ineligible that had not learnt m-awi^t 
—You mean children. Of course they learn drawing 
in standard 1 quite apart from my work. That is 
oompulsory in the boys' school. 

3381. At wliat age do you take the children to 
your schools? — To the practical manual they go in 
standards 5 and G, the lowest would be ten years 


old, eleven we usually get them, up to twelve and 
thirteen. 

3282. Arc those eight centres so distributed over 
the town that all the parts of Birmingham are accom- 
modated 1 — Yea. 

3283. Are the pupils drawTi from all the schools 
indiscriminately or only from the Board schools ! — 
For the Boanl csntces they are only drawn from the 
Board schools. 

3284. There is no similar provision for the voluntary 
schools 1 — There is one centre for the voluntary schools 
which is entirely separate from the Board, and they 
take in as many schools os they can around their 
district. 

3286. Professor Fitzgerald. — ^T hat is for Church 
schools ! — For Cliurcli schools. 

3286. Rev. Dr. WiLSoy. — You say some parents 
object : do their objections avail so as to secure exenip- 
tion for their children from attendance ! — Yes, usuallv; 
if they insist upon their not attending manual work 
it is granted, but they are very few, 

3287. Otherwise all children at tlie Board schools 
beyond a fixed age are supposed to attend 7— All the 
chUdron in standards 5 and 6 ; there are a few in 
some schools that we have not suffident room for that 
we cannot take. 

3288. You have already answered to His Grace 
that £1,000 is granted from the Science and Art 
Department, but I have not exactly taken in from 
wliat other source the additional expense is drawn ! — 
Prom tlie ordinary rates ; you may say roughly that 
the hand and eye and practical work costs the town 
of Birmingham £700 a year. 

3289. Moat Rev. Dr. Wal&d — T hewholething! — 
The whole thing. 

3290. Professor Fitzgerald. — A nd Uie grant from 
the Science and Art Department is? — £1,0^00. 

3291. Mr. STucTnBfis. — You mean the £700 is 

over and above ? 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson. — I think Birmingham gets 
very good value for its £1,700. 

3292. Mr. Redington. — T o what extent is elemen- 
tary science taught in the Board schools in Birming- 
ham 1 — That is not under my supervidou at oU. 

3293. You spoke of organised sdcncc schools ; what 
are they ? — If a boy after leaving the 6th standard 
wants to go on with his education he can attend one 
of these schools free of charge and go on to the 7tb 
standard. 

3294. f notice that in your schools where kinder- 
garten is taught there is a very largo number of 
cliildren under one teacher. What is the maximum 
number that an average teacher is capable of instruct- 
ing in this hand and eye work 1 — I don’t think there 
should be more than fif^ in any one class. 

3295. But yon have had up to sixty? — Yes ; I quite 
admit we have some classes of sixty. We endeavour to 
keep them under sixty, but we have some classes with 
only forty-five. I fifty U quite enough for any 
teacher to teach — I prefer forty-five. 

3296. Captain Shaw. — I n liond anrl eye training 
you teach incidentally also, you may say, arithmetic, 
geometiy, and construction of sentences, in so for as 
the children have to answer in complete sentences ! — 
We do. 

3297. And to that extent you have teaching in the 
obligatory subjects ? — Yes. 

3298. You put metal work as an alternative with 
wood work — that is not usually dono—but that is 
partly on account of theprindpal trade of Birmingham 
being metal work ? — We liad woodwork in the first 
three centies when I came ; but when the other five 
centres were built I asked for three of those five to 
he metal work as I thought it would suit the district 
hotter, and the Board granted that, end we liad three 
m eto?) and the oiher two wood, so wo have now three 
metal and the other two wood. I may say we put the 
metal centres in those districts of the town in which 
most metal work is done. 

0 
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3099. In |.iiw}iaring their drawings for the work- 
shop the diilJi-eii iilways have a model of what they 
oi'e going to do Ijefore them ?- They .should. Tlie 
model is always seut, and tlie teacher is sup()osis1 
to use it, and in most cases they do ; if you have a 
teacher new to the class, it take's a little lime for 
him to get into the work. 

3300. When you mention Church schooks you mean 
Chui’ch of England schools 1 — I fancy they are only 
Cliurch of England scliools that attend that centre, 
hut I am not quite certain aljout it. 

3301. Tills centre would he provifled by the solun- 
taiy contributions of the Church schools, that is the 
building and the equipment ?- .\Dd by the grant from 
the Science and Art Department. 

3302. What examination do you grant your cer- 
tificate ou in the hand and eye 1 — T always give an 
examination, and the Chaimmn of the School Manage- 
ment Committee sanctions the c-crtificato. I give a 
certain amount of questions, and if they get 00 
per cent, they get second class, and for 75 per cent, 
tlicy get first class. 

3303. Is the examination on practical work or 
principles ! — Chielly practical. 

330-t. Rev. Dr. Evass. — A re all the schools with 
whicli you are connected primary schools t — ^Yes. 

3305. You mentioned fifty schools, are all those 
primary schools 1 — Yes. 

330(5. Are Uiey all Board schools 1 — Yes. 

3307. Is there any school connected svith any 
dissenting Inxly in your city I— No. 

3308. We have b«n hearing of Church schools 1 — 
No, there is none at all. 

3309. So that the children of Nonconformists 
attend the Board schools I — Yes. 

3310 Are the managers of the schools favourable 
to the teaching of this manual instruction I — You 
mean tlie lUiinagers of voluntai-y schools 1 

3311. Well, where there ore managoi-s ? — It seems 
so, for they have started a centre themselves. 

3312. You told us that the teachers at first had 
not been very favonrable, but they have come round 
to be 1— Yes. 

3313. But you did not tell us anything about the 
managers I — I have nothing to do wdth the managers ; 
I have simply to do with our Board. 

3314. Captain Saxw. — Are there manogei's under 
the Board 1 — The managers under the Board certainly 
are in favour of it 

3316. Rev. Dr. Evahs. — W ere they at the start 1 
— Well, I don't think unless the majonty were in 
favour it would have been started. 

331(1. Most Rev. Dr. Walsr. — I s there a manager 
of a Board school as distinguished from the Board 
itself 1 — Oh, no ; there is no manager of a school except 
the Board. 

3317. Rev. Dr. Evaks. — N ow, will you describe 
the inspection of this work 1 — Do you wish me to 
describe it in each particular branch 1 

3318. I should like to know how the inspection is 
conducted. First of all, is it conducted by you ? — For 
tbe Board it is conducted by me. 

3319. Do Her Majesty’s Inspectors examine in 
these Kubjeota 1 — They inspect it. 

3320. And they pass upon it 1 — Yes j they comment 
upon it. 

3321. I mean ore payments miide upon the in- 
spectors' reports 1 — Yes, where it is a class subject. 

3322. Then there are not special inspectors like 
you all over the country 1 — No ; it is only in the large 
Boards that they can afibrd a special inspector. 

3323. Now do you think an inspector would be 
able to conduct examinations all over the country in 


this manual work — I menu an oi-diiiaiy literary in- 
spector? — Well, that is a mtlier difileult qur-s- 
tion to auawer. Some woulil be <|uite able, l>st I 
lliink Uieie are some that would not really sec the 
drift of it. 

3321. I want to ascertain what would l>e necessary 
to tlie success of nmmml instruction where it was 
introduced for the firet time — wlietlier we sliuuld 
require special iiisjieoUirs, or whether the insjiectors 
already appointee! cuuUl take up tliis as well os their 
own work? — I have always thought that in a cose of 
tliis kind there should be one .sjwcial inspector for the 
work tliat could visit tlie various districts and see 
that the examinations arul inspections of tliese dis- 
tricts are pretty well on a par. 

3325. Is your system in Birmingham applicable to 
the whole country I — If they clioose to adopt it; but 
they have a difihrent system in Loudon, and a 
dificrent system in Livei-pool. It is purely optioual, 
there is no compulsion about it at all. 

3320. Do you know how the cost of working of 
your system would compare with tbe cost of other 
systems in other parts of England ? — I believe my 
system is considerably cheaper. 

3327. I think you said that the schools in Birming- 
ham cost £I,7(X)I — For the whole of the manu^ 
work. 

3328. That is about £30 a school, practically? — Yw. 

3329. And it would take, you think, about £30 
to have manual iD.structiun carried on in connection 
with any school ? — Yes. 

3330. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Y ou have not told 
us how many pupils get the benefit of that £1,700, 
roughly speaking? — I should think 30,000. 

3331. Professor Fitzoeraid. — There ore 400 
pupils in each school ? — But that is only for manna! ; 
hand and eye 1 uuderstood was excluded from 
standaixl 1 to standai'd 6. 

3332. Mr. Rbdi.hotos. — C ould you give us the 
number of pupils undergoiug hand and eye training, 
and the uumbeiii in luanual training, then the State 
aid in each case and the aid from the Board? — I 
could let you have it aftei'wards. The aid from the 
Ooveriiment as regards hand and eye is only upon 
a class subject. For the last yeai- we have only 
received it on two or three classes, not more. 

3333. Could you make an e.stimate based on the 
numbers attending those schools ? — That is provided 
evei-yone took it as a class subject — it would be a 
very difficult thing. 

3334. If you take schools where it is taken as a 

class subject, could you make out for us what contri- 
bution is made by the State to those schools ? 

Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I think it would be very 
useful to us if Mr. Bevis could kindly make out for 
us a complete statement on all these points. 

3335. Professor Fitzgerald. — C ould you find out 
how many children aro taking it? — It is Is. or 2s. per 
average attendance. 

3336. Then if you know the number of children 
that are making the average attendance you could 
tell how much would come to them from tffie State ? 
— I will try and get what I can on the point. 

3337. Air. Bedikctox. — D istinguishing payments 
for hand and ejt work from those for manual work 1 
—Yes. 

3338. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — A re the pupils of 
difiereut schools brought at the same time to tbe 
centre for manual instruction?^ — No, all one school 
come at the same time ; our classes are about 60 in 
each standard, and we split them in half and take 24 at 
one time, and they go back and another 24 are 
taken. 
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31r. Edwaud R. Tayt or, H«uI ftljister Eii-niinghom Municipal School of Art, examined. 


:5a.'»9. CiiAiK.'UAS. — You ai-e tho Hoad Ma-stor of the 
rirmiu^duiiu Munii-ipal >^'liuul i»f Artl-Yt’s, my 

3340. Will you kindly give us your olworvatioiis 
u|h.in tho teaching of drawing in tho Birmingham 
Boanl schools placed under tiu! siiiiervision of the 
Bintiiiighaiu Selntol of Art i — The teadiing of flrawing 
ill those scliiMils w»i.s placcil under tiie fSchool of Art 
ill ISl??. This was effected by appfnnting tliree in- 
specting teachers who visiftsi the sdiools, helped in the 
teaching, aJvisetl iukI repori^Hl hi tlm Head Master 
of the school. I may say that the iulnHluction of 
this svstem was preteiJisl by a lecture hy myself to 
the hear] teju-lu'i-a. Of course tho amount of this 
supervision is limiusl hy tho Board’.s work under the 
Science and Art Department, anrl our aim is almost 
liiuiced to inininiising the I'e.sult wliirli uoines of the 
fact that tile stall' in each sehoul varies with regaixl 
to the i[ualilicatioiis in drawing, and also to preparing 
them Iwttcr for th»‘ Government examinations. With 
rcuTiifl to I'Csults fluring tin* fii-st thi'ea yeai’s, the 
following Htateinent by the Chairman of the &I 100 I 
Buaixl may be interesting : — *• In November, 1888, 
there were 5 defiartmcnt.s clas.sed us excellent; in 
July, 1891, within the three years tliere were 24 
classed as excellent. Clnased as g(«sl, there, weie 19 
in 1888, and 18 in 1891. Classed as fair, tliein were 
11 in 1888, and in 1891 none.” 

3341. What is the plan adopted with regard to the 
appoiutuientof inastm-sand ins]X!Ctors 1 — Ttis entirely 
in the hands of the Municipal School of Art. 

3342. Has olicre been any new arrangement with 
regard to that matter, and, if so, wiiat is tlie effect of 
it i — I am not aware of any new arrangement except, 
of course, Uiat the area has liccn extendfxl by the in- 
clasion of other outlying districts in tlie city. 

3343. I think you maflo a inpoii to the fachool 
Board which was sent to hir. Aulandl — In 1894 Mr. 
AnUnd askeil 1110 to show the lUiwly fijiiviinted inspec- 
tors tho art work that was being done in Birmingham, 
not only in tho Board schools hut in tho Seliool of Art 
and scconfiai'y schof>ls, anfl as juirt of that work we 
visited .sevemi of the; Sdiool I’lHirf] .sdiool.s ; and on 
these visits I sent in a report which contains a number 
of suggestions ns to how, even on tlic lines of tho 
Department of Science and Art, the drawing might bo 
iiuproved wliero it was weak. 

334 1. Could you tell us a little in detail wltat im- 
provementuyou suggested? —For instaucu, in standards 
1 mid 2, and ixirhaps 3, I found tliorc that tho inten- 
tioii of the Department of Science and Art, as judged 
by its own .syllabus, was that tho children .should be 
interested in actjuiiing a knowledge «if simple right- 
lined Sgures, sueli as the trwingln and its varieties, tlie 
Sfjuore and the i-cctangle, and that this should be dono 
by the teachers sketching roughly and rapidly these 
figures on the blackboai*d in every poasihle pasition, 
naming them, and the cliildren as quickly and roughly 
drawing them on tliciv slates. After that the 
Department required that they should be allowed 
or required to rule these figures, not to (huw them 
geometrically, for which they were not then equal, hut 
that the ruler should aid them in tlie straiglitness of 
the lines, but that tho direction of tlie line and the 
knowledge of the figure itself should be determined by 
the eye of the children. I found in practice that 
partly, I am afraid, from tiic nature of the examination 
itself — I am not in this case blaming the teachers — 
the thing had been changed into a very mechanical 
system of teaching ; for example, the squai-e, eitlier 
parallel with the sides of the slate or at on angle of 
45 degrees with the slate, and that this lesson was 
repeated again and again during the year in view of 
the examination — that was one of the tilings I thought 
n^ht be changed. In freehand there was too much 
dividing without any I'elation to the proportion of the 
figures ; that is, dividing it into a series of squares 


which of course brings down the drawing to little more 
than map drawing, with the lines of latitude and longi- 
tude <U'awii on it. The insistence upon a Iwd type of 
line in oivler to make the diawing presentable for ex- 
amination rather than a study, Ima evolved that defect, 
aiifl tlm evidence of that defect Iwing no real deprecia- 
tion of tlie lirawing. Too much use of imlia-ruliber, 
and no attempt at teaching the drawing of lines at one 
sweep. Tlien that there was too much attention given 
by the teacher to completing the drawing on the black- 
boanl. I was perhaj*s one of the earliest advocates 
of collective teuehing as distinguished from individual 
teaching only, in drawing. But I found that veiy 
often the teacher’s time was too much occupied in 
completing his drawing from a large example when the 
thawing properly tleveloped Iwfore tlie clns.s would 
have occupied very mudi les.s time, hecauso he need 
not liave moie than half finisiicd it. In tlie model 
drawing I found they were very much improved in- 
deed, in fuel I Imve very little doubt that tills was 
the most Hncces.sful part of the teaching, altliough 
the great dilHculLy caused by certain furmuhe bas^ 
on pcrepectivc rules being suhstitute<l for the chil- 
ilren’s eyes being trained how to see, still remained. 

3345. That is diawingfiYnn the round ?— Yes : the 
teaching has Im?ch too often turned into the carrying 
out of a KCi'ies of rules instead of really teaching draw- 
ing at all. Tlieii I gave .suggc.stions with regnra to the 
teaching of geometry, which, although it is more 
especially useful to the kind of work that Mr. Bevis 
undertakes, is still apart of our course — there I surest 
that the teaclicra should more particularly use sketch 
plans on the hlacklK>arc1, which are to 1)o dune by the 
children — figured .sketches — sketches even out of pro- 
portion to make tlie children think; in fact, I may 
say that tliia is the weakness of oil drawing teaching, 
tlioTO is so much apparatus, so many examples, so 
many copies which the teachers have, tliat tlie think- 
ing is too often done for the children and the seeing, 
too, in tlic case of drawing. 

334fi. "Wliat dmwing may reasonably be expected 
to bo taught in every school ? — Of couree thot must 
depend upon vvhctlier tlio teacher has any knowledge 
0 ! drawing at all except so far as you limit it to draw- 
ing byinechnnicol aid. Thereia nodoubt that in every 
seliool a great deal of intelligent scale drawing may be 
done with a degree of accuracy which would liave to be 
tested by some different method to the oi’dinaiy indi- 
vidual examination — accuracy of thought and accuracy 
of doing. Beyond that, it becomes a very difficult 
question because of the varying qualUicatioiis of the 
teochei's, and I am afraid that tho certificate is no 
sound basis to go upon with regard to tho qualifica- 
tion of tlie teacher. In order to obtain a certificate 
they are not asked to give any evidence of their 
power of teaching the subject or of their intelligent 
knowledge of it, and drawing with regal’d to metffiod 
may be done in a bad way ; but it may be so done a.s 
that a fair copy is made, and thus the teacher gets 
through the examination. 

3347. What training do the teachers have in draw- 
ing "I Tliey have a training at tlieir training colleges, 

and that will vary very much to begin with. 

3348. I understand by the word “ training " that 
they ore not merely trained to draw but trained to 
teach drawing 1— I don’t know about the training to 
teach ; I don't think it is part of the training college 
system ; they teach them to get through their ex^- 
nation, and there you hit on one of the weak points 
of the system. 

3349. There is no means of testing whether they 
are capable of teaching drawing t — I don’t think it is 
possible at all. In freehand a copy is put before 
th« TTi and they have to copy it ; in model drawing 
they have to copy a model and for a certain percent- 
age they get their certificate. 
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3350. Captain Sbaw. — T hey do some blackboard 
drawing which is not included in the certificate i — 
Ye.s, but that is .simply doing the same tiling on a 
larger scale. 

3351. Chairu.'in. — H ave you any remarks to make 
on Vere Foster’s books 1 — I only saw them the other 
day ; some of them are very useful indeed, in a school, 
very well drawn and made fairly interesting. I shall 
be very glad, indeed, when I see the whole set to 
point out to youi' Commission those that I think 
might be rctoined in a school. 

3352. Following on the question I asked you about 
what drawing might reasonably be expected to be 
taught in every school, what would you say as regards 
drawing in'i^ant schools 1 — T think the best of 
drawing is taught in a good infants’ school ; a good 
deal of this and a great deal of the preliminary hand 
and eye tra ining naturally follows upon the good 
teaching on the kindergarten [trinciple, but the 
practice is not always right in the kindergarten. For 
instance what I suggested just now with regaid to 
children being allowed to draw freely -without too much 
fear of going wrong, so as to get the characteristics 
of shape, -the different kinds of triangles, the square 
and th« rectangle, that could easily be done in an 
infant school. Then I would for instance take and 
let them cut this out of paper, in four or live thick- 
nes.ses of paper at once ; thus getting the same shape 
repeated and letting them place these ii} different 
positions. 

3333. Does that apply to both geometrical and 
freehand 1 — This is freehand, so as to get a concrete 
notion of geometrical shapes. I don’t think infant 
schools should be troubled with geometrical drawing 
at all. 

335-4. I understand you mean by geometrical 
drawing, drawing with a ruler? — Drawing with a 
scale might po.s3ibl3’ be introduced into infant schools 
in the l^her standard -without any danger. The 
knowledge of an inch as a portion of a foot, and by- 
being lauglit to measure their school-rooms, a very 
intelligent lesson without any expense to your schools 
might be made : I kno-w it is pos.sible because I have 
tri^ it, but I -would avoLl requii-ing the \rse of such 
a delicate instrument as a pair of compasses. 

3335. What is flat-washing I — To lead up to that 1 
have a suggestion to make. I scarcely knew the 
purpose of your inquiry, but os 1 have been lately 
informed that the teachers in Ireland have very 
little knowledge of drawing — I don’t know whether 
this is right or no — I thought out in my own mind 
-what would be possible without danger of going 
-wrong, because there is very little doubt that a great 
deal of the teaching of drawing in some of the schools 
is more hurtful than u.seful. If things are required 
which have to be undone they take longer to do. 
The first lessons should be drawn largely on a slate. 
I would begin to exercise their hand chiefly. This at 
present is exercised in an extremely diflicult way — 
drawing a straight line. Give them a little freedom 
by asking them to mark the centre of each slate, and 
round this point a little circle, gradually enlarging 
these circles as the teacher saw' power was being gained. 
Insist that the children should hold their slates well 
in front of them on their knees, and not on a table, but 
resting against it, nearly upright^ so that they shall 
sit up -well. Then a deffuite kno-wledge may be given 
of such words as parallel, vertical, horizontal, slanting, 
perpendicular, and angles, all sketched freely by the 
teacher on the blackboard ; by this means the teacher 
is also leaching himself dra-wing a.s wcU. A next step 
might be drawing these shapes to definite sizes by the 
protractor. Then I would suggestto develop this, and 
to teach not only drawing but art, that is the 
harmonious arrangement and enrichment of lines, and 
for that purpose nothing more would be required than 
that the child should know how to use a ruler -with 
inches marked on it. Dividing the top of his slate 
in die middle and from that he draws -with his ruler 


straight lines down to the two lower corners, forming 
three triangles of differing character. Finding the 
centre, he begins to decorate, either by tinting it with 
lines, or doubling the lines enriching it immensely at 
once : the child thus begins fi-eehand with the guidance 
of the straight-line form -which he has ruled. 

3356. Most Rev. Dr Walsh. — The second line 
would not be drawn with a ruler '( — No. Then the 
thing might be enriched further by tinting by means 
of lines drawn in fi'echand, so as to give a tone to it; 
all tliis any teacher might teach. Here are further 
developments of the same thing (design shown). The 
main object being to train the hand aa the natural 
means of expression, and yet train the eye somewhat 
As more power is gained by di'awing lines parallel and 
the small circles, these circles should be gradually 
increased in size. Tlie next lesson would require some- 
thing from the teacher in the way of drawing ; 
insb^d of these being straight lines as in the previous 
exercise, let him draw a curve. 

3357. Still on the slate? — Still on the slate, then the 
double lines at once give you thi.s form (design showK), 
then the tinting of that gives you something more to 
interest the child. I think I might fairly say the aver- 
age of teachers could teach that without any danger. 

33-58. Those teachers, 1 suppose, thatai'o fit to teach 
anything ? — If they cannot teach this they show their 
unfitness to be teachers ; here is the same thing with 
the upper and lower edge divided (design shown). 

33-59. Chairman. — These are like the windows oi 
a church 1 — They at once become windows the 
moment you double the lines (design shown). In a 
little book published by Macmillan I have developed 
this idea ; it is pattern-drawing really. 

3360. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Rindly tell us the 
name of the book ? — “ Drawing and Design for Begin- 
ners, by Edward R. Taylor. Macmillan.” There is 
Dotliing more in the examples I have named than 
what a child can draw easily. The best children, the 
children that do it well, could draw this on. their paper 
on a small scale. 

3361. To moke it fully intelligible on the notes, 
kindly give us the number of the plate in that book? 
— Plate XXIII. Of coui-se in all this -work when 
afterwards drawn on paper all straight lines would be 
ruled so as to get a baee of accuracy on which to 
make a freehand drawing. 

3362. Professor Fitzgerald. — You do not propose 
that the bent lines should be made with a compass 1 
— Oh, no, freehand, it is the most natui-al thing for a 
child to do, a curved line is easier for a child to do 
than a straight line. Of course in all tbia work I 
would also exercise the memory. Let the first five 
minutes of the next lesson or the last five minutes of 
the lesson be a memory drawing. The memory is soon 
exhausted, thafciswhylsay not more than five minutes. 
I think the difficulty would bo loss for the lower 
portion of the school ; it could be faiiiy weU taught 
by every teacher even to infants. 

3363. Mo.st Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You would not 
require any special certificate fi*om a teacher to qualify 
him to teach that? — No, I think not, I don’t think 
the children -would learn much that was -wrong. Then 
there is one thing it is very desirable to be taught, 
which for the first year you might allow to be optional 
and then taught in every school in which the teacher 
has your qnalificabion ; that is, that the teacher should 
draw on the blackboard some simple leaf, bird, flower, 
or fruit form, but of course that must be optional, 
you cannot require it, but it is very desirable in 
the development of any system of the teaching of 
drawing that you should let an opportunity be given 
for it. Then I thought perhaps the upper portion of 
the school could take the following : the construction 
of a triangle, of the square and rectangle when the sides 
are given, leaving all the rest of the geometry for future 
years or Mgher ^sses. They thus ha ve the freehand 
combined with the ruler, and also the exact geome- 
trical work of these three figures, and if to all the 
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childrea of Ireland we could give a knowledge of these 
in the first year ''ritli no confusion between the words 
vertical and perpendicular, triangle, &c., but if those 
ordscould call up to their minds a vivid notion of the 
figures in every case, it is education as well as drawing. 
Then in each of the figures I would link the freehand 
■ft-ith the geometry, in each of tlicm put in the 
little circle, if nothing more, or any arrangement of 
curved lines that suggested itself to the pupils. Then 
of course they can clo the cutting out of che paper 
of these exact geometrical forms, nod arrange on dark 
paper (be light shapes and thus get pleasing designs. 
Then here is a drawing in this book (“ Elementary 
Art Teaching,” by K R. Taylor. Chapman and Hall), 
it is plate XLiV., opposite page 122, the lower portion. 
It is a means of evolving lines of varied curvature 
from straight lines on objects circular in plan j you 
draw on the plan straiglit lines, and by means of 
four or five points you get the curves absolutely 
correctly developed. 1 think you will all see tlie 
•importance of this as conveying the idea tit a curved 
surface to the child. This can be done by every 
teacher, I don't ask him to learn the geometiT that 
leads up to it, it is really an application of solid 
geometry to tlie development of contour; of coui'se 
the children could very easily enrich these, and thus 
you get anotlier geometrical !».■«; on whicli to build 
designed fi'eehand work, and it will teach tliem art as 
well as drawing. I draw a distinction between these 
two. You may teach a child how to draw, and you 
may teach him no art, or you may begin to teach art 
concurrently from the first ; I think you vdll quite under- 
stand what I mean when 1 say that it is possible for a 
child to draw maps very correctly, but that does not 
teach him much drawing, and it teaches him no art. 
In the same way be may be always going on drawing 
from copies without knowing in tlte lease what is a 
good line, what is a good combination of lines, what 
is good colour, and what is bad colour. Of course, 
then, I thiuk, as I said, that some of the Verc Foster 
drawing books might he used by tlie pupils with 
moderate .safety even where the teachers were not 
trained, the style of work in these hooks is not bad, 
though in certain cases it is rather too difficult I'hen 
T would ignore all questions of colour work, with 
chalks even, except to show tilings in a diagram ; 
hut I would at once begiu with fiat-woalung. 

3364. CaAlRHAy. — What do you call flat-washing 1 
— Teaching the child to use a brusli, to see and use 
colour. If the Commiasionera will look at this form I 
sketched here {dMt^ shaton). you see great possi- 
bilities for a child to learn colour and the method of 
laying on the flat-wash, which is so easential for all 
art ; and the method of teaching it could be taught 
to every teacher, even by corre.spondence, but yon can 
see at once that if u, child is taught te lay on a flat- 
wash with not too much insistence on the mechanical 
accuracy of tlie flat-wash, if he pute a certain coloui* 
on any of the tinted portions, then over the whole, 
supposing it ia a blue, ho puts yellow, at once he sees 
he has clianged the blue into a green, and in trhe same 
Way witli all the primary coloui'S ; and with a child 
this is learning hand and eye tmining. Sir. Ilevis 
has explained the scientific side, but this is tlie artistic 
sida May I say with regard to the exp'snse, it would 
he only a few shillings for each school ; the colours 
can he had hy the ton, if you require them, and the 
brushes will cost perhaps not or Id. eacli. I 
have left out all model flra-nnng ; I think for model 
drawing, or light and shade, you should have a most 
rigid test of the power of your teacher before you allow 
him to teach, but if you started with "tlie above, and 
at the end of the first year you have voluntoi’y 
examinations of teachers, and according to the rasult 
of that examination you allow a toacTier to extend 
bis teaching, you will avoid the mistake mode in Eng- 
land of requiring drawing to be taught in all schools 
■whether the teaser is qualified or not 
•336.5. Professor Fitzoerald. — What sort of an 


examination do you mean T — That would require some 
thinking over ; it is possible to have what would not 
be raei-ely an examination in making a model drawing, 
it would ]» something more. 

33G6. You would have an inspection of their 
methods of teaching 1 — I think that could be done by 
moans of written papers. I don’t think it would 
require that they must come to centres and he 
examined personally. Of course, it would be very 
much more reliable. You have a centre at Dublin 
where an old fellow-student of mine is headmaster of 
the School of Art. An old student from here is head 
master at Cork, and an old Birmingiiam student, 
before my time, is head master at &lfast. There 
you have centres. 

3367. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Do you mean Mr. 
Brenan of Dublin ? — Yes. 


Birmicfbam, 
Jf<ir«xig.inr. 
Mr, EiJwird 
R. Taylor. 


3368. Cs.tmaAN. — I have the heads of a memo- 
randum of yours here. I have on it '* examination of 
teachers.” That is what you have been speaking 
about!— Yes. 


3369. Then I have also got " examination in drasc- 
ing.” Does that mean an examination of tbadrawiug 
of the children 1 — Tlie examination of the drawing of 
the children. I would be very glad, indeed, to give 
details — this ia only a very rough memorandum. I 
would be very glad to give details upon any point men 
tioned here. But this examination of drawing, so 
far as I have indicated it, atoll events the firstportion 
— the second might be done by paper work and sent to 
experts — could be done hy any ordinary examiner. I 
mean to say you would not require special examiners 
all over the country. 

3370. You mean the Inspectors of National Schools 
could take both the examination of drawing and the 
examination of the teachers t — Not the examination 
of the teachers. That would be a thing to be thought 
out very carefully; hut the examiners could conduct the 
examination at which teachers I’oluntarily presented 
themselves, the work done being sent to experts. 

3371. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Who conducts the exami- 
nation in drawuig in the training colleges 1 — The 
Science and Art Department. 

3372. Captain Shaw. — It ia not an oral examina- 
tion 1 — No ; it ia only on examination the same as 
a pupil's examination. 

3373. Rev. Dr. Evans. — I i-efer to the testing of 
the qualifications on which the certificate is given 
— in other words, who vouchers that the candidate 
.sliould receive a Certificate 1 — The Science and Ai't 
Department. 

3374. Professor Fitzgebalp. — They make no 
special arrangement for teochera The certificate is 
given to everybody all over the. countryjnst the same 
way, whether they ave going to be teachers or no ! — 
That is the case. 

3375. Chaihuan. — Then there is one other head — 
manual work — which you make some observations 
upon — carpentry, plaster-casting ; then brass, re- 
pousse, needlework, and leather worki — These 
naturally tend towards art expression. Nothing can 
beat carpentry as a basis for science and art, if you 
can afford it, but of course it is expensive. I 
have two or three other ideas which occur to me, and 
I have bi*ouglit some samples of them. The difficulty 
is to find something which shall be inexpensive, which 
can be taught by the teacher, and which can he taken 
by the child without any risk in the use of tools that 
are dangerous. This is simply thin metal work (pro- 
duced). This can be easily taught by the teacher to 
the child — that is, let the teacher have a design at 
first until the pupil can produce a simple design of his 
own. All that is required is a piece of brass. This 
would cost 2rf. It is very thin brass hocked up by 
means of plaster. It has all tlie qualities of cx- 
pensive repoussfi work, and you set* the child can 
b^in at once to apply its knowledge. This (■pro- 
duced) is another illustration of drawing on leather. 
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Binnidghiim, 3370. Pn.fe^sor FiTZ«iERALD.— Ts poker work ex- incylela, because they have alwa^-s broken them in 
irorriuaifls: pensive ?— Tliis w pi.k.'r work ou leather, but I wotilJ ranting ?—Thoso models are not what, you would start 

— " nut allow the children to cut tlie Icnthev. T consider with here : when they have to deal with tho human 

Mt.IMwiW leuther^Vlll•kll‘ftlil;ethisi^^uol•^likeleathcl•workthan llgure in full relief, or a cockerel, which has to be 
work which i- inciwil iu iinitatiuu of wisyli'an'ing. moulded with all ?hc feathers, it ia different. 

.3377. Do tlu‘v<luthat metalwork at Kenda!]— 3388. Profes-sor Fitzoerald.--\Vou1i 1 you only 
Ves ; but cliev 'do the repousse work, too. This is propose flat plaque.? at first 1 — Ye.?, and then, say, the 
repousse on >vrv thin meUil. I'he other ha.s to he fimit of the acorn taken in two with a piece mould. 

ImiiutU'i-ed out. ' 3309. Would j'ou make the original moulds off tha 

3378. Captain Shaw. — Who are the students who natural objects I — Yes. 

jiix* doing this work ’—This Ixiok-coTcr i? done by a 3390. Mr. fSTRUTjiEUs.— You would c.ast fi-om an 
Imv at wiirk for a -sndtllcr. This is done by pivsaure actual acorn or apple 1 — \es, but not beginning with 

witlr a lame tool. Done by the ere, aud designed hy tliese. 

the student. ' 3391. Chaikuak.- Have you anything you wish to 

3379. Ch.aitiuas. — Did he do the brass work as say with regai-d to needlework ? — For girls, of course, 

well?— Yes; that is simply thin brass work. The. I think if you could revive ne^lewovk in Ireland— of 

repousse is extremely ditiicult to teach. I could not course you know that in loM it lias a great standing, 

recommend it. and then the old illuminations of Ireland, of course, 

3380. What would the material cost that Ls in that ? aro princely — they stand the highest of all. The 

—The leather would be the m.tst expemsire item sampler of our great gi-andmothors has l»an done in 

You could have chea]i leather or clear leather, either Ireland as \u*ll as in England, if you could hark 

pin-skill onliiian- ciilf. I spike of that Ei-st Iwcause back to the sampler, instead of doing woodwork with 

I "thought that might be safely introduced. Then a V tool, let the girl-s do needlework— beautifully done 

• the otlwr one i< woo<l M’ork (JmiicI pro(liie£(h. It — lei them do it in lines ; I don’t mean expensive or 

docs not involve the same amount of tocils tlint even elaborate work, it may lie done even in cuoi'se worsted, 

carpentry dia-s, .and the almost pmhibitive wood- 3393. Profes.sor FmiiERALi). — Would you require 
carving. You c.m see fixuu tliU simple handling of the child to draw it first ? — I assume that inall thisit 

one tool, the V toi'il, that it is hand and eye and art should nin parallel, or rather, the drawing book should 

traiuiiig at llie same time. The i-nnel has Uuu firet have a little precedence ; but don’t wait until tlie child 

stained with m-dinarv paint and rubbed off. is an artist liefore you let him do this. 

3381. Pn>f>‘s.sor t'lTZGEP.AiT). — Your criticism of 3393. Most Rev. Dr. Wawh. — W ould 3-011 allaw 

the cari-ing is tluit it re<iuire.s too great a variety of the child to do any of these things without having 

tools 1 — Yes, and too much art to know when it is first drawn them! — Oh, yes, certainly I would, 

right anil when it is wiimg than you can reasonably I would let them be going on conciuTcntly drawing 

cjcpect from any teacher. similar things in order to get the interest ; J would 

3382. CHAirtMAS. — Do you paint it first ? — ^Yes. let him see how beautiful a thing he can reproduce. 

3383. Mr. Rf-di.vcitos. — W a? this done at the Might I eav with regard to design in onr own School 

School of Art ? — Tlmse ai-e all from the Scliool of Art. of A rl, we liave adopted for many years tliia system. 

They are quite now idfus for elemenian- schools. Then Instead of waiting until the pupils can draw the figure 

another, which has a very artistic tendency, and which before they arc allowed to design, we begin at 

has never been tried except with School of Artpupils, the very first. As soon as the pupils can draw 

is plaster-casting. That would Iw veiy inexpensive. lines they are allowed to make designs, and the i-esult 

3384. Piofc's-nr Fitzgerald. — C lay niudeUing 1 — lias been, in one direction alone, that tliei'c is what 

Oil, no ; not clay modelling, please. It requires too Mr. Walter Crane has termeil tho Birmingham School 
much art in this respect ; it is exactly, the same with of Book Decoration, and it lias arisen from this 

regard to wood-carving. Let them play with clay in fact that, instead of waiting imtil they ai'e pei-fect in 

the kindergarten, but yon will at once see fdiat the relief in light and shade, perfect in tone, ]>ei'fect in 

moment you are dealing with clay as a means of art colour; they begin design early; those books ai-e, many 
teacliing you ore dealing with all the essentials of the of them, children’s books. The things are done merely - 
figure of three riimeiisions, and of an infinite voi-iety in line. When a student joins, if he can do iiothina at 

of these dimensions. Here you arc dealing with lines all in the way of drawing, or if he has learned a little, 

and rooas in their simplicity. If you should be fortu- it raattera not, be takes the freehand one night — I 

nateenoughtogetate.acliei'inyourelementaryschool 8 , am talking of the typical evening .student — he takes 
and I think it might be possible in the near futui-e, freehand one night, model drawing the next, and the 
who does know miMelling, let him take modelling. third night he takes clcidgn, and, on a design night, 

3383. Mr. Stp.i-thers. — Have you seen any clay for the first hour, there is a talk by the teacher and 
modelling done successfully ? — 1 cannot say that I a good deal of drawing on the blackboai-d. These 
have not seen clay modelling done succe.ssfnLly, but X drawings are copied by the pupils, but I give instruc- 
have seen none that hmi given educational results tions to the teachers not to take more than an hour; 
that much less work would not have done. With the second hour a subject is given, upon which the 
regard to tlie plastcrsiastiug it would i-equira little lecture has borne, and, wi thin an hour, these fifty or 
expense. A little plaster — a corner of the room — you sixty designs are coUectedand brought in for me to 
might teach the child the simple casting of objects revise and send back to the student again. ’That is 
which can be drawn up from the mould at once, what I want to see, if possible, introduced into Board 
and he may obtain many replicas for himself or bis schools. The Code and other things stand ia the 
«hool. You may further teach a child to cast a vase way at present ; tiiey are doing good work, but this 
in two parts — part moulding — and possibly teach hiTu u simply another kind of work, 
waste moulding, getting a complicated thing, putting 3394. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Is drawing taught in all 
plaster on it and gradually chipping it off. Fart of the Board schools in Birmingham? — In all the Board 
the things might be natural forms— a leaf, a shell — schools. 

all done by the children and spread over your schools 3395. By whom is it taught f It is taught by the 

as examples for lessons at no cost, except the plaster, teachers under the supervision of these inspecting 

which is £2 or £3 a ton. teachers who are draughtsmen, painters, and designers. 

3386. Captain Shaw. — I s not plaster-casting too 3396. Mr. SrEDTHERS. — But for the most port to 

difficult an operation to get successful results 1— Oh, boys T— Not to girls, I am s orry to say. 

dear, no ; it could be taught muoh more simplv than 3397. Rev. Dr. Evans. — T^o teaches the girls 1 — 
tho carpentry could be taught. ' It is not taught at all "We also teach the pupil 

8387. I have been sskeo in a first-class school of teachers drawing at the pupil teachers’ centre, and 
art ii they could get instruotibna how to cast their when they come direct from the Board schools 
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it is a very singular psycliolugical fact that the 
evidence tliey frequently give i.s that their observing 
power is not equal to wliat it was when they were six 
OT seven years of age. 

3398. Ai-e all the teacliers in the Board schools 
capable of teaching drawing 1 — More or less ; of 
course, as I liave said just now, there is great 
inequality. 

3399. But ait! they all in po.ssession of a certifi- 
} — There ora certain to be iu every Board school 

one or more who have certificates. 

3400. From whom did that certificate cornel — 
From the Scienw and Art Depai-tnu-nt. 

3401. Were they all trained in training colleges 1 
Yes, I think so. 

3402. Bo you know what training colleges they 
have been trained in % — T think they draw them from 
*11 parta of the country. 

3403. Captain Shaw. — A great many teachers am 
qualified by going to a School of Art one] other places 
to get certificates after leaving the training collies 1 
—Yes, but in small numlxji’s ; they are increasing in 
Birmingham now, particularly among the female 
teachers. 

3404. Rev. Dr. Evans. — You told us that the 
certificate wa-s insufficient 1 — As a proof of compe- 
tence to teach the subject. 

3405. Is the certificate of the Science and Art 
Department in your opinion insufficient as a qualifi- 
cation 1 — For the teaching of drawing certainly, 
especially the second-class ccrtificato of the Science 
and Art Department. 

3406. Chaieman. — W ould it be possible to test a 
teacher to show first of all that he could draw, and 
secondly, having ascertained that he could draw, 
could you test liim further to find out that he could 
teach drawing 1 — I think it would be quite possible. 
For example, if the examination for teachers required 
not only a Qnislied drawing, but also one in the 
middle stage tnwoi’ds completion, this would be one 
means. 

3407. Captain Shaw.— D o you propose to impose 
more tests than the Scionce and Art Department 
already have for the cerlificatol — Rather different 
tests, certainly not moro severe with regard to draw- 
ing. 

3408. You think the drawing test itself is already 
sufficiently severe 1 — The test itself, the subject given 
in both freoliand and model, and the subjects in 
geometry are quite odvauced enough. 

3409. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Some of those teachers 
hare obtained cei-tificutes os the result of the iostruc- 
tion they got in your schools 7 — Oh, yes. 

3410. do you iKlieve that the certificates in 
the case of students who are trained Queen’s scholars 
in your school ai-o insufficient 7 — We have no trained 
<)ueen’s scholars in our school. 

3411. I thought Queen’s scholars who had come 
from the training colleges went to your school 1 — 
Some of them continue their drawing with ua, but 
very few. 

3412. As I understand, when they come from the 
training colleges they would not be competent, all of 
them 7 — Prom the t^cliing point of view. 

3413. They would not be competent to teach 
drawing 7 — Because they have not hod the same 
training in drawing as in oUier subjects. 

3414. And it is after they have left the training 
college and come to you tliat they are certificated 1 — 
A few, but they only come to us os teachers in the 
Board schools. 

3415. Chajbiun. — Y ou say you teach drawing to 
teachers, but do you teach the teachers to teach 7 — 
There again we are limited by the Department regula- 
tions. 

3416. Is there any system in your school by which 
you can teach the teachers to teach drawing 7 — la 
this way — we teach them drawing in such a way we 


hope that if they watcli the way in which the teaching 
is done they themselves will learn how to teach. 

3417. Rev. Dr, Evans, — Do you consider that a 
special teacher of drawing is raquiretl in connection 
with a group of schools — take, say the Board schools 
of Birmingliam or any other gioup of schools 7 — 
Yes, on tlie giound that you gut a higlicr expert 
dealing with the subject. 

3418. Dons that system obtain throughout this 
country 7 — No. 

3419. So the teaching of drawing is done in the 
schools by the Board teachers 1 — ’Yes ; Birmingham, 
London, and one or two other places, are exceptions. 

3420. Wliat is the cost of drawing in Birmingham 7 
— The cost of our supervision was about £300; it may 
1}C more now since additions were made to the city, 
•but I will give you the exact particulars. 

3421. Could you make out a memorandum that 
raay.bo sent in 7— Yes, but then that is liolaneed ; for 
against that £300 there is to he put the Government 
grant, so practically for uur teaching it will almost be 
found that it costs the city nothing. 

3422. How much of tliis money comes from the 
Science and Art Depai-tment 7 — Tliat I must get from 
tho School Board. 

3423. Captain Shaw. — Do you know 3Ir. Bevis' 
system of paper-folding — Yes. 

3424. Du you not think tlic drawing which is 
implied in that is sufficient for the fii'.st standard and 
is more intelligent 7 — I know of it, but I am not 
sufficiently cognisant what drawing is required. 

3425. They change the shape of paper by folding 
it in different directions, and the cliildren copy tlie 
shape so folded 7 — Very good, indeed. 

3426. AsTegaixls model drawing, you think it is 
impossible to teach that iu the ordinal'}* scliools unless 
you have a folly qualified teacher 7 — You have 
to face this difficulty, exactly the same power that is 
retjuired to execute a picture by Watts is expected 
from tliose who teach model di-awing, the only 
difference being in refinement. 

3427. I might put it shortly, the aim of teaching 
drawing should be to copy fiat copies in proper 
proportion, and with good lineal— Yes, and by 
teaching combination of lines, teaching olso mass 
by means of fiat tinting witli line or with brushwork. 

3428. And that, with geometrical and .=.cale drawing, 
is as far os you think that a teacher -Iiiniself could 
go unless ho was on aitiat 7 — Unless you have some 
evidence of Ids artistic ability. I should say I don’t 
wish in the least for the Commission to think that 
my opinion is that that is the limitation of all the 
teachers j I am only assuming tliat as the limitation 
where there is no test whatever of the teacher’s power. 

3429. Chaiuman.— T liiM'e is no test practic^y 7— 
No ; but in the meantime tho working tests your 
teachers. 

3430. Captain Shaw. — In the case of model draw- 
ing being taught, you would object to its being taught 
on perspective principles 7— Yes, they ai-e misleading, 
they are confusing, they ai-e elaborate, and they 
are all wrong when applied; you have not the 
data at hand. 

3431. Then perspective is not necessary for tho 
training of teachers 7— It is not ueco.'Mary; it is 
going out now in tho Department coui^ ; it has bean 
removed from the school teacher’s certificate. 

3432. Professor Fitzoerald. — Y ou consider that 
codes are bod : would }'ou like the samo sort of Sj^tom 
in art trmning m there is at present in manual 
ifistructionl— There is where Mr. Bevis has the 
advantage of ua; wo could have done very muoli 
more. We bad to try to modify or specialise for tins 
a district and the higher teaching of our Board schools 
a system which has been framed for the whole country. 

3433. But you think it would be hotter if there 
were not any definite systems framed 7 — 1 would 
not quite say that because then I should be ignoring 
the good tliat has been done all over the country, bub 
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Binn^hitu, jj. gj^gg difficult of course to bring about changes. 
JforeA 18.1897. The teachers think: “Well, we shall not get the 
Mr E 4 T 7 »rd same grant if we do this, and we have got to get tlie 
F. T» 7 i»r. Code grant.” 

3434. How large a district eon one person superin- 
tend? — Our teachers take fifty -four schools and we 
have three or four of them; fifty-four schools with 
several departments in each school 

3435. Then you think seventeen schools to twenty 
is as much as one organizer can take ? — Yes, you see 
the Birmingham schools are very large schools. I 
should not take that limit ; it depends very much on 
local circumstances, but it would be wiser to begin 
with smaller numbers i-atber than large. 

3436. When men and women teachei'S come to you 
in the Art classes do you find that the men have 
been benefited by the teaching they have received 
in drawing in their schools as boys?— Oh, certainly ; 
there is an improvement now, only still there is a 
great deal to unlearn, and it is that I would try to 
avoid ; but there is no doubt that the effect of tlie 
teaching in the Board schools in Bimungham is good ; 
For instance, with regard to freehand drawing a 
number come fairly well qualified to take up an 
advanced course. 

3437. But do you find that the boys are better 
than the girls on account of having hod that train- 
ing ? — Certainly. 

3438. Do you think that special training in the 
method of teaching would be desirable for the 
teachers? — Very desirable, only I am afraid of making 
it into a method. 

3439. I mean as to the principles underlying the 
method! — Yes. 

3440. Do you think that a person who is being 
taught can discover the methods of his teacher satis- 
factorily ? — An intelligeut pupil teacher ought to be 
able to discover it. 

3441. That is the uuly method? — TIio criticism 
lesson is a very unfair substitute. 

3442. If you iiavc got a good teacher and a good 
criticism les.son you tlunk the criticism lesson enables 
them to think over the principles ; it always seems 
to me that you can no more learn to teach by observ- 
ing a teacher than you con learn to be a doctor by 
watching a doctor 1 — Ah, it is not analogous quite ; 
he keeps his secrets, the teacher always exposes bis 
hand. 

3443. You think that the present courses are 
wanting in encouraging inventiveness? — Yes, and 
elasticity. 

3444. Do you think tliat power of inventing de- 
signs is easily developed in children? — Oh, yes, as 
common as the power to read. 

3445. You think that powei'of oi'iginal designing 
can be developed? — Yes, very largely. I may quote 
Cai'Iyle perhaps. Carlyle once said that he would 
have every boy and girl taught to draw before be 
was taught to read. 

3446. You have had a great deal more experience 
of what can be taught to children than Cailyle Imd, 
and therefore I think your opinion would be very 
much more valuable than Carlyle's. You think that 
the children's ability to design can be cultivated by 
encouraging their inventiveness when they are young ? 
— es, and all the more so the younger they begin. 
The child of fourteen who has not learned drawing 
is at a disadvantage in actual work as compared ^vith 
a child of seven or eight. 

3447. You think that he has been given bad habits 
in fact? — Hia power of doing things is getting 
reserved, Uie child is mure open, and really some of 
the inventions of very young children might be useful 
to decorative artists. 

3448. Hia power of invention is atrophied from 
not being u^? — Yes, and warped into certain 
directions by his surroundings. 

3449. Most Eev. Dr. Walsh. — ^Will you explain 
the connection between the Board schools and your 


School of Art?— They pay our Committee a certaio 
sum annually for the supervision of the teaching in 
the School Board centres, and also for the teaching 
once a week of the pupil teachers in the centres. 

3460. I undei-stand that that connection has been 
found very useful for the teaching of drawing?— 
Very useful. 

3451. Do you not also assist them by inspection? 
— They are called inspecting teachers, they Lake their 
share in the teaching, and they are also inspectora. 

3462. I undcratand you have three of these in- 
specting teachers in Birmingham ? — Wc have three. 

3453. Do they teach in Board Schools also? — Ye*. 

3464. And each inspects one-thud of the Board 
Schools in Birmingham ? — Yes. 

3455. Where do the funds come from for all this? 
—As I said .just now, the £300 a year would almost 
have come from the Science and Art Department 
in the large number of “ exccUents ” that were 
obtained. 

3456. The Science and Art Department pays its 
grant directly to the School Board ? — Yes. 

3457. Out of that the School Board has to pay 
the teachers to provide the mateiials, and also bear 
the incidental expenses of tlus work in the school ? — 
Exactly. 

3458. In a very valuable memorandum we have 
before us, it is stated that in some counties, the 
County Councils have instituted Saturday classes 
for tr ainin g teachers, is there anything of that 
in this neighbourhood 1 — In this neighbourhood 
there is ; for instance, one of my former pupils, a 
master at Stafibrd, is engaged for the County Council 
part of his time, and tliei'e are several otliei's in the 
neighbourhood who arc also employed. 

3450. Do you know out of what particular fund 
the County Council pays fur this teaching 1 — Out of 
the wliiskey money. 

3460. That is the money that goes for teaching 
Greek and Italian in Ireland. Kindly describe for 
us the method of inspection in drawing in the 
Binnioghom schools, first, on the port of your three 
inspecting teachers, and, secondly, on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors ? — With regard to our 
own teocbei-s, the inspection is that they are there 
during the whole of tho lesson given, sometimes 
taking a lesson themselves, and helping in arranging 
the model, also in directing and advising the teachers ; 
only all this I say is hampered by the fact that wc had 
come in to try te improve an existing state of things. 

34G1. But still it is done 1 — It is done, and it is 
great good. 

3462. Secondly, the School inspectors — theGorern- 
ment inspectors ?— The Government inspections — eh, 
well, I have never been at one as now conducted ; 
I don’t know what they do. 

3463. They don’t bold result examinations and 
regulate the payment by the drawing of each indivi- 
dual child t 

Captain Snaw. — It is not exactly that. 

IFiMeas. — No, I know it now ; if the class as a whole 
is up to a certain mark, taken as it were by sample. 

3464. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — A nd they test that 
by getting the children to do some drawing ? — Yes. 

3465. Do they nob also ask the teacher to give a 
lesson in their presence ? — I don’t know that it has 
been done. 

Captain Shaw. — It is given always in the 1st and 
2nd standards. 

3466. Most Rev. Dr. Walbh. — And they also 
examine, to a certain extent, the work that has been 
done in the school during the preceding week or month 
— do they not form their judgment then on the result 
of these three forms of inspection ? — Not quite ; are 
not some of the works sent to London to be examined ? 

3467. My impression is that in standards 1 to 3 the 
inspector forms the judgment and gives the award, but 
in standards 4 to 7 the work has to be sent to South 
Kensington 1 — That is so. 
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346S. And the paymeot to the school will depend 
on whether the i-esult is fair, or good, or excellent, as 
tiie case may be 1 — Yes. 

34G9. You spokeof plaster-casting — I observed that 
in your local art school you have foreigners superin- 
tending that work 1 — ^They are the only experts we 
could get in the place, 

3470. There is no local jealousy aroused by your 
l>rin*dn'^ in fomgnera to do that work 1 — I don’t know 

, . 

3471. It is not said that you are discouraging 
Jyciilartby bringing in foi-eignein 1 — There is no art in 
this ; I have never lieaixl that there was any jealousy. 

3472. Under the S<;ieniH3 and Art Department 
theie is an alternative pi-ognimmo for drawing, is 
tliere not ! — It is not adopted in Birmingham, but it 
is rather on the lines I suggest. 

347.3. It is a .special programme for sma.!l .schools — 
are there any of those in Bimiinghain ? — No. 

3474. By a small school is understood, in England, a 
school below sixty 1 — We have none of them. 

.3475. CnaiUM.-is.— There is one finestion I should 
like to put to you : T should like to ask you for your 
opiuion on a practical point we have liad before us in 
Publin. As you are aware the great bulk of the Irish 
schools are small rural schools, and the question has 
arisen whether it would be better and more practical 
if a teacher of drawing were appointed to reside in 
a centre, wliere he should endeavour to form a group 
of schools, which he should personally visit once a 
week ; or whether it would be better tliat he should 
confine himself to giving lectures to teachers in the 
centre where he resided, and not attempt to teach 
the group of schools, mainly on the ground of the 
enormous numl>er of teachers that would be required 
to cover rural Ireland — what would be your opinion 
from your English experience as regards that ; would 
it be better that the teacher of drawing .should 
confine himself to teaching teachers, or that he should 
attempt to cover a certain ring round his place of 
residence, visiting, say one or two sohoola a day, 
according to distance 1 — In the first place, I siiould 
say the most economical way would be to appoint 
him to teach the teachers until they acquired a fair 
power of drawing, and to teach them also the methods 
of teaching. 

3476. And not to attempt to go to the schools and 


teach the pupils? — No, that should be the first thing, 
to teach the teachers. 

3477. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — But very little 
teaching of the teachers would be required for what 
you have described as the beginning of the work 1 — 
Yes, but while you are sowing this seed you should 
have some prolusion made for the liigher teaching. 

3478. What you suggest would enable the work 
to be commenced at once — it would enable the 
foundation to be well laid for the whole work of the 
school 1 — Yes. 

3479. And the teacher would be constantly im- 
proving his own power of drawing? — You will have a 
certain minorily’ who cannot go mucli further ; you 
can, however, begin with them, it will start the work 
universally. 

3480. Mr. Redinoton. — I n addition to teaching 
the teachers in centres, would you advocate the 
inspectors going round te the difierent schools and 
advising the teachers? — Yes; but the other would be 
in the beginning the major portion of his work. 

3481. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I suppose some 
useful instruction, preparing the teachers to work on 
the rudimentary line that you suggest, could be given to 
them by correspondence 1— Yes, or get them to read 
books. In connection with fie larger book of mine 
there was a remarkable instance. I had to examine 
a school, and I pointed out certain things that were 
wrong. The head master knew nothing of the .subject, 
and after appealing to his teachers they said, “That 
is just what Mr. Taylor advocated in hia book.” They 
hod seen my examples and had not read what I said 
about them ; In the same page I showed the wrong 
and the riglit, and the half right. 

3482. And that wa.s precisely what you had 
cautioned them against doing 1 — Yes, and this 
example that was wrong was from that very same 
school some years hefore. 

3483. Mr. Struthees. — W liat number of children 
arc usually taken together for a drawing lesson in 
standard 2 3 — From 5H to 100. 

3184. In model drawing in standard 4 or 5 would 
you still have 50 children 1 — I could take 50 or 60 ; 
I think an average of 30 or 40 would be sufficient. 

3485. But an average teacher would do better with 
20 children in one lesson than 40 children io two 3 — 
Yes. 


dlarch l&lBffr. 
B4r. Bdwud 
R T»7l»r. 


Mr. Qeorqb H. Robikson, Head Master, Rea-street Board School, Birmingham, examined. 
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3486. Chairman. — I believe you are the Head 
Master of the Rea-sti-eet South Board Sehool3 — Yes, 
my lord. 

3487. Will you give us your experience of hand 
and eye training 3 — I think, my lord, that the 
eflect on the cUildien, in the first instance, is that it 
mokes them more alert ; that is the great thing, I 
should think. After going through the course for 
three or four years there is a feeling of alertness pro- 
duced. In the next place, I am quite sure it makes 
them more intelligent ; they have to look at the board 
to see the drawing that is placed there, then they have 
to think what they shall do, and then do it. Tliere is 
no guess work about it ; it is entirely a training of 
the intelligence ; it cultivates the power of rapid 
observation ; they are not kept a long time looking 
at the drawing ; they look at the drawing for a fair 
time, and then pass on, so that if they cannot observe 
quickly they get lost. Then it makes the children 
attach great importance from the first to exactness, 
ilany diildren without this training think that half an 
inch is of little importance in anything they do ; but 
they are taught it is exceedingly important, because 
te the fifth and sixth standards they work to one- 
Bixteenth of an inch. 

3488. How do they measure, by means of a scale — 
^th the finger or by compasses 3 — We commence 
^th the ruler in the third standard in wire-work, 
*iid in the fourdi, fifth and sixth standards they 


work with a scale of half an inch or three-quarters of 
on inch to the foot, or to some other simple scale. 

3489. I meant moi-e in the way of measuring. 
Do they measure by the eye, or having a graded 
ruler 3 — ^They have graded rulers usually, but in the 
matter of wire work, it is more judged by the eye. 

3490. I think I noticed that they had some rulers 3 

In many of the copies the dimensions are given, and 

a piece of wire is to be a certain length. I t h i nk 
another great advantage is that the children are 
taught to read drawings, both of plan and elevation 
from the very first. Drawing is like music, an 
universal language. They are taught from the be- 
ginning to work from drawings. Of course, I admit 
they are chiefly plain drawings except in the sixth 
standard ; and then every child who has gone through 
this course can use a scale well and work to any 
ordinary scale. Then the children are infinitely 
handier with the tools then they would have been if 
they had not had this training. It is remarkable 
what a number of children there are who are in- 
telligent, but whose fingers at first seem to refuse to 
follow what their reason tells them they ought to do. 
They know what to do but their fingers ore olumsy 
without this training and they cannot do what they 
wish. I have noticed a fourth of tho children in a 
class like that. Many of the children get a good 
idea of the materials they use, especially of wood and 
iron, and they have special lessons on these materials. 
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BlnainghMD. 3491. For bricks you use wooden bricks, but do 
188 T teach cliildren when they are dealing with bricks 
— ' what they are made of in reality ! — They have that 

H. jjj object lessons, but I am specially referring to when 
they get into the workshop. There they are taught 
the properties of wood and iron. A great point of 
the teaching is that it promotes habits of instant 
obedience to conimamls. You would notice yesterday 
that everything was done from a signal. In the 
paper work the teacher made a tapping sound, and 
after each sound a certain thing was done. 

349'2. When they had made one or two movements 
with the paper what was the object of making them 
put their hands behind their backs 1 — So that tliey 
could not interfere with it again. They had hod the 
allotted time. 

3493. Host Kev. Dr. Walsh. — Tliis also has to be 
done by direct observation from the black-board, 
not by looking at what their neighbours hod done 1 
— Yes. You will notice in the placing of the brick 
they look at the drawing ; the teacher counts one, 
two, and they place it. If they liad unlimited time 
some of the pupils might look to the right or left at 
their neighbours ; it must be done through judgment 
and without outside help. Then it also, I think, aids 
the attendance ; it is the must popular lesson of Uie 
week. Not only iu the hand and eye work, bat in 
the workshop we get the best attendances on these 
days when the lessons are given, and the children 
seem delighted to take away specuueiLS with them. 
1 think alra it helps to decide a boy whether he will 
go in for a workshop career or a commercial career. 
I have had several parents come to me to ask me 
what I thought about their boya “ Do you think 
my boy is good with his fingers 1 Is he smart 1 
Would he do well if he went into an engineering 
works, or would you advise me to put him into an 
office or at business f ” I think after a lad has bad 
two years in the shop be knows whether he has 
a liking for that sort of thing. 

3494. You mean in the school work-shop 1 — Yes. 

3495. Chairman. — I suppose yon have boys who 
are only going to be unskilled labourers afterwards 1 
— Yes ; it is only the better class of parents who 
would ask me questions about the best course of 
work for their children. 

3496. But even a boy who is going to be an un- 
skilled labourer would benefit by this training 1 — 
Yes, by the fact of being taught to do things exactly. 

3497. Will you give us your opinion of its effect on 
the school curriculum t — There is increased intelli- 
gence developed The reason is trained from the 
first i then it directly assists the drawing of standard 
three. Judgment copies (part of the curriculum) is 
when a copy is placed on the board and they have to 
make the drawing, first, mth the aid of a ruler, and 
then without a ruler, and, when they have gone 
through this work, they are far more able to make 
those drawings without a ruler. The brick work (the 
placing of a number of bricks from apian andelevation) 
is the best possible introduction to solid geometry. 

3498. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — When you speak of 
bricks you mean the little wooden blocks I-LYcs; then, 
I think, string work and parcel tying are useful. 
This work teaches the children to be neat and tidy. 
Then the ruling and setting out of the arithmetic 
in standards four, five, and six are improved, becanse 
the children are taught to be more careful. Then 
the calculatious that are required in the work-shops 
for the drawing assist the mental arithmetic of the 
upper standards as well. Another thing is, that it 
helps the inventive faculties. Towards the end of the 
year wc devote about a quarter the time to original 
work. We let a boy m^e the drawing and then 
make the object ; we leave the work entii^y in their 
own hands and see what each boy can produce. 

3499. But he always makes the drawing of it first t 
— He must make the drawing first. 

3500. Captain Shat. — Were you teaching in the 


same school before hand and ej^e training wa.s intro- 
duced 1 — I was, at Dartmouth-street first, before any 
scheme came into operation. 

3501. Did the sixth standard drop any subject 
they used to learn beforeliand in order to take up this 
work 1 — No. 

3502. And do you find they are up to the same 
state of efficiency!— Yea 

3.503. Will you tell us what extra subjects you take 
in the sixth standard — what class subjects, what 
specific subjects, in addition to hand and eye train- 
ing? — I take English and geography. 

3504. Just tell us what the English is I — Pausing 
and analysis of complex sentences ; they also repro- 
duce a story, or wi-ite a short essay or letter. 

3605. You have a book, too, have you not ? You 
study part of Shakespeare's plays? — Yes, this year we 
take a portion of Ring Henry VIII. 

3506. Most Ilev. Dr. Walsh. — I s formal gi-ommar 
included t — Yea, tliey will parse and analyse sentences 
from the play. We al» take India, Australia, 
BritishNorth America and New Zealandin geography; 
and the ciiildren di-aw maps of several of the counties. 

3507. Captain Snaw. — Do you take any specific 
subjects? — Yes, we take mechanics ; in some schools 
they take two specific subjects — chemistry and mc- 
chanies — this in the fifth and sixth standsi^s. 

3508. CnAiRUAN. — Wlien you teach geogmphy do 
you teach it on the system that they do in Ireland, 
loeginning at the far end of the world 1 — No, we 
commence at home and work outwards. We ha\-e a 
lesson on c!ie plan of the school, on the plan of the 
street — Rea-street ; then we have a talk about Bir- 
mingham, and a talk about Warwickshire; we have 
a lesson on the River Rea and a map of ic too. 

3509- Captain Shaw. — la this curriculum as fuUas 
it was before the hand and eye training commenced I 
— Quite as full. 

3510. .And you do not find there is any crowding 
out of subjects ? — No ; in the lower standoi'ds 1 liave 
taken a little less formal grammar. Instead of tliree 
lessons a week picking out nouns and verbs,. 1 have 
one les-son a week, and I find that is sufficient in 
standards one, two, three. Standard four commences 
with picking out parts of speech ; in standard five 
they parse a simple sentence, and, in standai'd six, 
they parse a complex sentence. 

3511. Chairuan. — D o you leave out anything 
you were doing before in the school cumculum I — 
No, only two formal grammar lessons in the three 
lower standards. 

8513. What would the boys in the upperstandards, 
five and six, do if tills technical instruction was 
not given. Would they do anything, or simply go 
home! — They would take moi-e time with other work. 

3513. Then you shorten some other classes ? — We do 
fewer lessons. I took one lesson off in aritlimetic, 
and I don’t devote quite so much time to map 
drawing as I had done before ; I take one lesson a 
fortnight instead of one lesson a week. 

3514. What arc your full hours for the school- 
day ? — Twenty-five and a half. 

3315. I mean the hours in the day ? — We begin at 
nine o’clock until twelve, and from two to a quarter 
to five — that ia five and three-quarter hours. In 
this subject we take two hours and ten minutes 
per week in two lessons. 

3516. Most Rev. Dr. WAise. — Are you now 
speaking of manual work ?— Hand and eye work. 

3517. Chairbait. — D o you find that you moct with 
any accidents in the handling iff tools ? — I have only 
met with one accident in five yeaia — for three years 
we had a workshop in woodwork, and for two years 
in metal work — and thatwas through a boy’s own care- 
lessness j he was going past a cutting machine, and ho 
pulled iba handle down through miBobiftf, and got a 
knock on the head. 

3518. Have you found the pupils objecting to the 
time taken up, or to the instruction being given ? — I 
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liavc only kno'vu one psiient to object; he said his 
bi>v was going into an office, and he didn't see that it 
w<iuld help him in any way 

3D19. Do you tliiiik tlmt the metal work training 
would be suitable for other places besides Birming- 
liam, or any other metal woik town 1 — I think metal 
work would be only suitable for towns whore metal 
is the staple industiy, but the woodwork would bo 
suitable for boys in any town, and the hand and eye 
for any kind of diati-ict. 

3520. Witli regiU'd to special teachers, what special 
teachers are retjuii-ed ? — None, except tlio director ; 
the director gives lessons to the ordinary school 
teacher.9. It is u.sually neceasary that a teacher 
should attend eight or ten times, and they can get 
sufficient practice from these attendances to enable 
thorn to face the clas-ses. 

3521. Do you mean one director for the whole of 
Birmingham t — Yes. 

3522. In a place that was not a great city like 
Birmingham it would be necessary to have a 
dii-ector for an area 1 — Yes, I should tluuk he could 
txke in many small towns. In fact, Mr. Bevis, when 
the system started, went to many towns around here, 
Coventry, Warwick, and Leamington, but when the 
subject was withdi-awn as a compulsory subject the 
clus.ses collapsed. 

3523. Will you explain about the special certifi- 
cates! — The Board delegates the power of grunting 
certificates to Mr. Bevis, and he grants them if the 
teacher has attended eight or tea lessons, and 
attended also an examination and got at least 60 per 
cent, of marks ; if they get sixty they get a second- 
class, and for seventy-five or above they got a first- 
class certificate ; this certificate is countersigned by 
the chairman of the School Maiuigement Committee. 

3524. Rev. Dr. Evans. — W ould that certificate be 
of any use outside Birmingham? — It would not, 
unless the outside authority cliose to acknowledge it. 

3526. Obairman. — W ould you understand the cer- 
tificate to imply that tlie teacher understood the sub- 
ject, or would you understand it to imply that he was 
qualified to teach the subject ? — That he understood 
the subject, but I should not say that if a teacher got 
a certificate he would be thoroughly capable, because 
that would only come by one or two years of ex- 
perience. For instance, I find my teachers are more 
skilful this year than last year, because they find out 
their capabilities, and become more inventive. At 
first some are slow at putting drawings on the board ; 
they have to think a good deal before they moke the 
drawings. 

3526. Supposing a teacher came with a wrong 
system in Us head, is there any means of correcting 
that ? — In first place I tblnV I should find out 

whether he had or not by going round myself. I am 
often in the rooms, and if it was in my power I 
should put the matt^ right. 

3327. Captain Shaw. — A teacher will not get a 
rise of pay unless he gets a certificate 1 — That is one 
of the conditions. He must make an attempt to get a 
certificate, and the question is always asked by the 
Inspector of the Board, “ Have you got a certificate?” 
and that is considered by the Committee when the 
increases of salary are made. 

3528. Ceairuak. — Do you find that the wire work 
is good where drawing is no part of the curriculum 1 
—Yes, especially in girls' schools j many of the girls’ 
schools don’t take drawing as a subject. It aids the 
drawing, because it teaches form very well. 

3529. Captain Seaw. — Drawing is part of the wire 
work ? — Yes, and of all the work in the classes. 

3530. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — The wireworkis good 
where you have drawing, and it is good even where 
you have not drawing ?— Yea, I take hand and eye 
work as a class subject, and get two shillings per head. 

3631. CHAtBlfAN. — Why do you go in for flat 
work ? — Most of the work is fiat work ; the paper 
work is flat work and the wire work, and the card- 


board work, and the metal work we do here. We go 
in for it simply because it is part of Mr. Bevis’s 
system, and less tedious to the children. When you 
go in for solid iron work you work a long time and 
don’t seem to get much done. 

3632. Solid work would be more technical work ? 
— No, it isn’t more teclmical, it is more laborious, 
and tliere seems to be little result. You may work 
two hours at a solid piece of iron, chipping, and the 
boy gets disheartened, whereas, if he could file and 
turn a thing the boy sees some result for his work. 
But you don't get the plan and elevation in the flat 
work as in the solid work. 

3533. Captain Shaw. — I think they have both 
plan and elevation in the sixth standard ? — Yes, six 
drawings out of thirteen, but there are two of them 
that specially involve plan and elevation — the uni- 
versal gauge and the paper weight — they both bring 
in plan and elevation ; you would get that sort of 
work if you wont in for bent iron work more. 

3534. Chaiiuian. — H ave yon any suggestion to 
make with regard to modified courses for girls’ 
schools in standards 2 and 3 ! — Yes, I should continue 
the paper work of standard I into standard 2, and 
in 3 and 4 take cardboard work and bru.sh work ; it 
would not be quite so technical, and it would be 
more artistic. 

3535. What do the girls do in the way of needle- 
work ? — They go in for the one shilling grant, 

3536. What sort of work do they do! — Plain 
needlework and knitting. 

3537. And in Birmingham all the materials are pro 
vided fi-ec, and therefore there are no difficulties about 
that 1 — There are no difficulties about that whatever. 

3538. Have you anything to say about the length 
and number of the lessons 1 — T find it best to bare a 
good lesson of, say, one hour rather than a short 
lesson of thirty or thii'ty-five minutes. 

3539. And have one hour instead of two half 
hours 1 — Yes ; and with regal'd to the workshop draw- 
ing for the upper standards, we finish the dra'wing off 
if it takes an hour and a half or two hours, rather 
than have shoi-t lessons of thirty-five minutes, because 
it takes a long time to give out the drawing materials, 
and put them away — nearly half an hour — so we finish 
the work ut one long lesson rather than two or three 
short ones. 

3540. What is the arrangement about the grants! — 
We get two shillings per head. I take it as a class 
subject in standards one, two, and tliree. I take 
object lessons as the first class subject. Then I take 
hand and eye as cbe second class subject. In standards 
four, five, and six I take English and geography as 
the class subjects. Of course manual is an extra 
subject which we get a grant for. 

3541. Professor FirzossAin. — Do you get any 
money for the extra subject! — Yes, we get two 
shillings for each of the class subjects, and four 
shillings for the workshop practice. 

3542. Rev. Dr. Evans. — To whom is this money 

paid ? To the School Board : we are paid by fixed 

salaries ; we have nothing to do witli the financial 
arrangements. 

3543. If the money were paid direct to the teachers, 
what effect would it have in the shape of results fees 1 

I don’t t.ViiTik it would be a "wise system, we might 

cram the subject more ; I don’t think the effect on 
the children would be as good. 

3544. Chairmah. — I n Ireland teachers are paid 
partly by salary and partly by result fees ? — I was 
not aware of that ; but I think it would be better not 
to pay us for results, but to pay us a fixed salary, and 
we should teach the subject more intelligently and 
should not be so anxious to get the result regardless 
of the method. 

3546. I was in one of the schools the other day, 
and an object lesson was being given with regard to 
a flower. How would the knowledge of the class be 
tested for the purpose of gaining the grant in such a 
D 2 
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BinaiiighaB. Case as that It might he tested wheu an inspectot 
— weut there. He might say, “What is the lesson for 
4t«rc^,i887. daj— give that les.>ion,” or he might ask Lhc 
Mf, Q*Mge H. teacher to give a part of a lesson, or he miglit himself 
RoblMon. question the class on any of the object leasons tbut 
had been given. 

3346. And then judge of the teaching by tiie result 
of the knowledge of the class ? — Yes ; but it vould 
not be necessary for the elmss to be continually grind- 
ing up all the fact-s given in preTOUs lessons — that 
would be monotonous. 

3547. Mast Rev. Dv. W*alsh.— W ill you kindly 
explain a little more fully the system of payment for 
these schoolsl Do the pa}TnentH for this manual 
instruction and hand and eye training come from the 
Education Department or from the Science and Art 
Depiivtmcnt 1 — The paj-ments for hand and eye work 
— .standards one, two, and three — come from the 
Education Depax-tmeut ; the payments for the work- 
shop manual training for standiu-ds five 4ind six come 
from the .Science and Art Department. 

3548. That is altogether in standards five and six — 
wliat becomes of the fourth standard 1 — We get no pay- 
ments whatever for the cardboard work ; it is entirely 
a local subject taught by the wish of the Birmingham 
School Board. 

3549. The Birmingham School Board pay you your 
salary and regulate what you are to teach 1 — Yes. 

3550. But in tlie generd educational arrangements 
of the country tliere is a gap between standards three 
and five ? — Yes. 

3351. Captain Sbaw. — T he leason for the gap is that 
you take up two other class subjects, and you are 
limited to two subjects ? — Yes ; but I think we should 
have a grant for the cardboai'd work of standai*d four. 

3552. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — The result of the 
system is, that where you have not a body like the 
Birmingham School R)ard, this kind of training is 
dropped for one year? — Yes. 

3.30-3. Do you, as an experienced teacher, think it 
adnsable that it should be diopped for a year ? — I do 
not, because the cardboard work is a splendid intro- 
duction to the workshop practice of the fifth and sixth 
standards. 

3334. I think you said that the school hours are five 
and three quarter hours in the day — that is not 
altogether for secular instruction ? — There is a quai’ter 
of an hour for Bible reading, and twice a week a 
clergyman of the Church of England comes to my 
school and conducts a children’s service from nine to 
half-past nine, when the attendance is optional ou the 
part of the teacbere and pupils. 

3555. So that you liave an hour for special 
religiou.s instruction, and five quarter houi’s for Bible 
reading in the week ?— Yes ; and in addition to that 
we have a moral lesson of twenty minutes. 

3556. Can you teU us how many hours you have 
for secular instruction ? — Twenty-four hours and five 
minutes for secular work. And then there is fifteen 
minutes in the morning and tea minutes in the after- 
noon for recreation. 

355 7 . And on how many days of the week have you 
these school hours ? — Five— Monday to Fiiday — there 
is no school on Saturday. 

8558. How many hours do you give to hand and 
eye training in the week ? — Two hours and ten 
minutes, given in two lessons. 

3559. Then in the manual training, as we may 
call it, working in wood and iron, is the same time 
given for that ?— In standard six diey go at a quarter 
to two on a Friday afternoon, and go on continuously 
until a quarter past three. But than in addition to 
thak they have dewing for the workshop practice, 
which occupies thirty-five minutes. We prepare the 
copy for tlie manual work in school 

3560. Professor Fttzobbald. — S o they practically 
have got more than three hours a week at that subject ? 
— Ifo j two hours per week. 

3561. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh— Of what character 


is the inspection you have in your schools: please 
take first the hand' and eye training ? — 'Tlie Board’s 
Inspectors come in several times a year. Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors must come in at least twice per year withotit 
giving us notice, and they may ask for a lesson to be 
given in tliis subject if it is not the time for this par- 
ticular lesson. 

3562. In order tliat he might judge of the teachei' s 
capacity ?— Yes, he might also ask for specimens of the 
work done. 5fr. Bevis iil.so holds a full examination 
yearly. 

3563. Without going into details I believe tliere 
has been a clmnge in the nature of the inspection 
— they have dropped the examination for lesults anil 
substituted a system of inspection of the methods of 
the teacliing? — Yes, my lord. 

3564. Is there any guarantee under the present 
system, with a capable teacher, that he works and does 
not idle, on all the other- days of tlie yeur, when the 
inspector is not tliere ? — Thei-e is the guarantee of the 
he^ master being on the premises, and the work may 
be cxaminerl at any inspectorial visit. 

3565. Is there auy check on the liead master? — 
Yes, in Birininghani we har'e two Bosid’s Inspectors 
who walk in at any time: also Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
and membei-s of Che Board. 

3566. But in the oi-dinary country disti-icts in 
England where there is not a Board’s Inspector, is 
there any guarantee tliat the teacher exercises hia 
power of teaching thi-ough all the ordinary days of the 
year? — I would leave tliat to his conscience if he 
is a conscientious teacher. Besides all schools have 
managers, and tliere are the surprise visits of the 
inspectors. 

3567. Professor Fitzgerald. — Does not Uie inspec- 
tor give some sort of an examination to the students? 
Does he not a.sk them any questions? — Yes, usually. 

3568. Would he not from those questions be able 
to find out whether a teacher had taught or not ? — 
Yes, and in addition to that, he would ask for the 
records of the work each day. We entei- up what we 
do on a certain date. For instance, I could go to my 
school on any particular date and ask, “ What copy 
did you take in wire-work or card-board work,” and 
the Inspector asks them in the same way, and he can 
ask for the same lesson to be given over again, and in 
many subjects be can ask also “ Show me your notes 
— what you have prepared for to-day ? ” He does that 
on a surprise visit. 

3569. Most Rev. Dr. Waihh. — Suppose the In- 
spector finds anything wrong, as lie may in the best 
managed schools, does tliat involve a diminution in the 
grant for the yeai- ? — That would depend upon whether 
things were seriously ivrong. 

3570. But supposing they were not — that it was a 
case of a few children not being able to answer in 
geography ? — He might make a note of that in the 
report of the school. 

357 1. My point is tliis : — Under the results system 
the whole income of the teacher depends upon the 
answering of each individual child in the school ? — I 
should say not entirely, but in the Ti~in.in it does. 

3572. It does not with you, because you have not 
the results system as we have it in Ireland. Well, 
the Inspectoi' makes a report? — Once per year he 
makes at least two visits and he reports. 

3673. Suppose the judgment is unfavourable, that 
puts the teacher, as it were, on his good behaviour, 
and he works up to get a favourable report next 
year ? — ^Yes. 

3574. But in the meantime he doesn’t lose any 
portion of his income — now, don’t take an extreme 
case ? — ^No, he would not ; bub if the work was badly 
done the Inspector might say, " I will only give the 
one shilling grant, instead of the two shillings.” I 
am now referring to hand and eye work. 

3575. Don’t you think that system works better 
than making the teacher’s salary depend on the work 
of each individual child in the school? — Yes, and 
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it <loi» away with the feeling of in-itation ov 
anxiety. 

aSTC. Captain Shaw. — D o you know that it is 
a i-e<'ulaiiuti uf tlie Education Deportment tliat the 
grant is not to be varied without a year’s notice 
to the scliool ■? — 1 do, aa rogai'ds the drawing, but 
not as regaixls the hand aud eye work. If it was a 
very serious defect the grant might bo dropped 
from two sliilliug.s to one ahilling. 

3o 77. Mast llev. Dr. Walsh. — Y ou have an appeal 
in such a cjtse ? — Yes, I might appeal to tlie School 
Board, and the Scliool Board could appeal to the 
Education Department, and tliey miglit oivier on 
iiidepeadcnt exaniinatiuii. 

357d. Then suppo-siiig tlie report was N’ery un- 
favourable and iiiHueuced tlie grant, tliat would 
afl’ect the amount of money tlie manager of the 
school would get to pay tlie ccochei', but it would not 
affect the actmd salary received by the teacher '? — 
Not for tliat year, but i>os.sibiy it miglit stop lus 
increase of salary. 

3579. Mr. Struthers. — B ut as a rule the teochei's 
are paid a hxed salary 1 — Yes ; but a man naturally 
wants to obtain the liigliest results. 

3580. Most Rev. Dr. W.\lsh. — What tenure liave 
the teachers here in Rinnuigham 1 — Subject to three 
months’ notice citliei' side. 

.3581. Is that three mouths' notice a special prm- 
lege given by the Birmingham School Board I — I 
tliiok that is tlie rule all over the country now, and 
one month for an i^sistant teacher. 

3583. Does that apply to dismissal without cause, 
— supposing the manager said — " I tliink I can get a 
better teacher for this place ; the teacher I have 
is a good one, but I should like to improve raattera 
— Well, the manager could do that on three months’ 
□Utica j there i.s no appeal. 

3583. Mr. tiTnuTHEiis. — Ho is not r»iuired to state 
his reasonii 1 — No. 

3584. Most Rev. Dr. Walsii, — Y on spoke of hand 
and eye exereisos ms developing certain veiy valuable 
points in the pupil’s character — the power of rapid 
observation 1 — Yes. 

3535. You consider that that applies to paper 
folding 1 — T do, os well as to other things. 

3536. My reason for putting tlie question is this : 
I think papei' folding is one of the things that 
ignorant or half-educated people would say was 
merely a sort of pastime to amuse the chil- 
dren. Kindly explain to us how it is that paper 
folding, simple a-s it is, develops the power of accurate 
and rapid observation in the children ? — Take the case 
of the example worked before you yesterday. There 
wei'e nine drawings made of a bracket. The object 
to be made eventually was a bracket ; the teacher put 
the first drawing on the boaixl, the scliuiors put the 
paper correctly ; then the teacher mode the second 
drawmg, and {jossed on, giving about three minutes 
for the actual operation. If the scliulars could not read 
the plan they would liave gob hopelessly in the reai\ 

3587. Then we have not merely the actual folding 
of the paper, but the (act that it has to be folded from 
a diagram on the blackboard 1 — Yes, my lord. 

3688. That secui-es, first, rapidity of observation ; 
then it secures accuracy t — Yes, and it wures intelli- 
gence because the scholar has to notice whether it 
requires to be folded to die right or to the left, or 
upwards, or backwards, or downwards, or otherwise. 

3639. You have special conventional signs to 
indicate whether the paper is to be folded backwards 
w forwards? — Yes. 

3590. Then you have an arrangement to secure 
that the children sliall work from tlie blaokboai-d, and 
not from observation of their neighbours T — Yes, they 
ore given a oei-tain time and work to a signal ; count 
on^^ two, and do it, and then their liunda oi-e put 
behind their backs. 

teacher goes round! — Yes, to see 
whether the work is done, and points out tho errors. 


3592. lu a school yesleiday Piofa^r Fitzgerald IMraingUtm 

and I corrected some little child who had evidently — 
ma«le a mi.stuke. 1 1 imwc have been an obvious one i- * ‘ 

when i could detect it ; but the child looked ut tho ®*‘vgo K. 
paper, and, wiiUst evidently recognising its mistake, 

kept its hand behind its back until the teacher came 
round 1 — They are taught to do tliat. 

3593. That also, I take it, goe.s to develop both 
rapid and accui'ate observation'! — Yes, and the power 
of obeying the tcacUei-’s order. 

3594. The tiling must be done promptly, and then 
left in tile condition in which it luis been done! — Yes. 

3595. Professor Fit/gbsaui. — I would like to call 
attention to this i-egulation about the lowering of the 
grant — “A loweiing of the grunt without strong 
reasons W(juld, often deju'ive tlie managers of poorer 
schools of tho means whereby to introduce reforma- 
tion. No part of tho grant should lie lowered unless 
there is a very distinct falling off in the condition of 
the school in wliich the grant is asses-sed. Youi' reason 
for lowering it should be clearly set out in your 
re|>ort.” They may be lowered for reason, but only 
in an extreme case? — I said that, if the work were 
very badly done ; but if there was a slight foiling off 
it would lie mentioned by the In.s[iector, and if the 
defect occuj'retl again the grant would be lowered, but 
most teachers would take cognizance of the warning. 

3596. Most Rev, Dr. Wauh. — Or tlie manager 
Would take coguizance and got a better teacher? — Yes, 

3597. Profeasor FlTZGEKAtD. — In making the 
woodwork they do not work to models ; they work 
to plans and elevation ; they work more to making 
of joints, not a finished object? — We don't go in for 
making actual objects. 

3598. But in the iixm-wovk they do make finished 
objects ? — Only spanners, and they oi-e not objects of 
commerce. 

3599. You laean you do not sell them? — We do 
not sell them. 

3600. But do you not think tliat it increases the 
interest of cliildren to Ijave objects produced rather 
than a mere joint 1 — Possibly it would. 

3601. Fur instance, in the cardboard work do you 
not produce finished objects? — Wo produce finished 
objects tliere. 

3602. Do you not think that would be more in- 
teresting to die cliililren than to merely teach dieui 
to make joinU ? — Yes, I quite see that, and when I 
attended the woodwork course in connection with 
die City and Guilds I went in for making stools and 
work-boxes, but I don’t know that f should not have 
done better if I had kept to the making of joints 
rather than objects. 

3603. You don’t think tliat it is possible to choose 
a system of models that would combine both ? — I 
believe the Sloyd system does that. 

3604. You mentioned bent iron work. Would not 
that be an opportunity of giving expression to art 
training ? — Yes, but you would get but very elemen- 
tary work. I mean cold bent work bent round tubes. 

It would be very elementary. The great advantago 
in getting bent iron- work would be, you would get the 
children to work from plan and elevation, whereas we 
now work from flat work. 

3605. But would it not also lend itself to art 
expression ? — It would. 

3606. Have you observed whethw manual training 
has had any effect on idle teaching of other subjects 1 
—Yea, I mentioned ^ht or nine effects. 

3607. You mentioned object lessons in standards 
1, 2, and 3 in addition to this hand and eye training. 

What sort of object lessons are these? — I have a 
scheme of twenty-four lessons altogether. I submitted 
a graduated schema to Hei- Majeaty’.s Inspector at tbo 
beginning of the Bcbool year. In standard 3 wo take 
suSi subjects as oxygen, hydrogen, the air, ventilation, 
and so on. We give these twice or three times a week. 

3608. There is no prescribed coda ? — Tho Code gives 
many schemes, but they are purely optional. W© 
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can take une of the sclienics from the Code, or submit 
our owu schemes to the Inspector, and get them 
confirmed. 

3609. Do you think tlioae object lessons are, educa- 
tioiiaUy, valuable! — I do strongly, and they are 
l>opu]av too. 

3610. Do you think that the peripatetic science 
teachers that go round schools for the Board are of use t 
-Yes, I do ; we supplement their work as well. 

repeat the lessons, and in my own school I am 
founding a small museum for the style of things they 
coke round. 

3611. Do you encourage the children to make cob 
lections at ^ ! — Yes, for the museum and for the 
object lessons. 

3612. Or for their own museums! — In my district 
— it is a very poor district — I have a fairly good 
scliool museum. 

3613. Most Rev. Dr. "^alsh. — W hat kind of 
objects! — We had a leason on the cow the other week 
in standard 1. 

3C14. You do not bring cows into the school ! — 
Tliat is not an object Ic-s-son. It u) a le.sson of general 
information ; but a child brought me a seraph Jaw- 
Iwne of a cow. We would not give the whole of 
the Icason in one day. Wc would have it three or 
four times ; and the next time, the teacher showed 
tills jaw-bone, and had a good talk about it. I have 
had a cat in the school, and a rat, and a pigeon, and 
a mole, Ac. 

3615. Professor Fitzoerald. — T he work I had in 
Anew was more that of the art instructors J — You mean 
those who come round and a.ssLst us in drawing! 

361G. Yon find them useful! — Yes, I do. They 
are experts, and able to help u.s in many ways. 

3617. Mr. MoLLOY, — Ai-e you satisfied with the 
quantity of time in the week devoted to the hand and 
eye training. You do not desire any extension of 
time ! — No, I find the time I give quite sufficient. 

3618. It stillleavesample time for ordinary literary 
subjects ! — Yes ; it does not affect the ordinary work. 

I have got a copy of the school report here. 

3619. In proportion to the total amount of time 
during the week tliat the school is open, how much is 
given to ordinary literary subjects! — Well, I have 
three lessons per week for English composition, tliree 
lessons for word-building and spelling — I am speaking 
of the upper standutls. Then I have three 
grammar lessons, one of which is a paraphrase leson, 
one is parsing and analysis from the play, the other 
on roots, prefixes, aflSxes, or formal grammar. Then 
we liave three lessons per week for teaching geo- 
graphy, and about four reading lessons. 

3620. Mr. Stkothehs. — E ach lesson being how 
long 1 — Thirty-five zninutes. 

3621. ilr. Mollot. — T he teachers of your depart- 
ment give instruction in'drawing — not the teacher of 
the manual work exclusively! — All the teachers fatlrp 
part in drawing in tiie &ys’ School, but I do not 
teach drawing to the girls, except so far as the dnwing 
required in the hand and eye work. 

3622. When the fifth and sixth standards are 
engaged in manual work away from you, how are 
the Uterary teacliers in these two standards occupied! 
— My sixM standard teacher supervises the drill and 
singing, and that assists me materially. I have nine- 
teen classes in my school with 1,000 children, and I 
could not possibly get round and examine all the 
subjects. 

3623. Chaismax.— I noticed ^at the same person 
was teaching singing and wire work 1 — Yes, but I am 
speaking of the sixth standard teacher. When the 
Iwys go into the workshop he has no class on his Lands. 

3624. Captain Shaw. — Does the whole standard 
generally go to the workshop !— They go in batches. 
T have tvrenty-eight names, and we send tjwenty-four 
in, and those who are left I draft into standard 6, and 
they do arithmetic, and, as a rule, there would be 
ludf the standard left for the teacher. 


3625. Professor Fitzgerald. — Tlie hour.s you have 
mentioned come to al>out an hour and a-half a dav on 
literary subjects, but tlieie are other things besides 1 
— Yes, we have not mentioued aritlimetic. I have 
at least five hours a week for arithmetic ; and then 
tliere is map-drawing. I will supply you with a copy 
<if the time table with pleasure. 

3626. Mr. Molloy. — Do geometiy and algebra 
come in as part of the com'se! — We do not take 
either geometry or algebi'a. 

3627. Pref^or Fitzoekald. — Do you think 
algebra would be a good tiling! — 1 don’t think it 
would lie a.s u.scful us mechanics. I taught algebra 
in Yorkshii’e as a specific subject before I came here, 
but we did not get fur enough to be of service. We 
only taught as fai- as simple equations. 

3628. If they learned tlieu- meclianics, would they 
nob re(juire practically to use algebra ; if they learned 
a law and wrote it down in words, would it not be 
well for them to express it in formula ! — Decidedly, 

3629. T.s not that algebra 1 — Yes, but the amount 
required would be so slight, even in the meclianics 
they do, that it w'ould not be worth while taking it as 
a special subject. 

3630. Would not that be a good way to begin 
algebra, to learn it us a method of use to them 1 — It 
would, if there was time, but there must be some 
limit to the subjects taught. 

3631. Algebra is the expression of geneial laws by 
a formula 1 — It is. 

3632. Is not that a great deal better way of learn- 
ing algebra than learning it us “ Euclid written with 
sn^l letters," as X was told once was one of the dis- 
tinctions ? — Yes, I liave tried both mechanics and 
algebra, and I am sure mechanics is more popular and 
iu every way more intei'esting to children. 

3633. Mr. M olloy. — Do the children prepare home 
exercises! — They do in the upper standai-ds — geo- 
graphy chiefly, and poetry. 1 gave sums at one time 

3634. How often in the week is mental arithmetic 
taught ?— The fii’st ten minutes of each lesson ; at 
least five times a week. 

3635. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Are those hours from 
9 to 12, and tlien from 2 to 4.45 the hours for all 
England ! — Only for Birmingham. In my former 
school in Yorkshire I closed at 4.30, and nntil about 
eight or nine years ago the schools closed here at 
4.30, and a quarter of an hour was put on for physical 
exercises. They take daily drill in the hall, and I 
ought to have added that we have an hoar's lesson 
in physical exercises — Indian clubs or dumb bells or 
stave drill. We liavo one full lesson every week, and 
a quarter of an hour every day. 

3636. Then for all England the hours are 6^! — 
Yes. 

3637. At what time is the Bible read! — In the 
morning at 9 promptly — 9 to 9.15; but when the 
Minister gives specid lessons on Tue^y and Friday 
we read it in the afternoon from 2 to 2.15. 

3638. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — When is the 
school roll called! — I caU it and close it at 9.15 to 
9.20 in tile morning, and 2.15 to 2.20 in the Bfte^ 
noon. 

3639. Rev. Dr. Evans. — That is, the religious 
instruction or reading is before the of the roll!— 
We close it after the religious instruction is over on 
Tuesday and Friday. 

3640. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — In the country is it 
convenient for tlie children to go away to get dinner! 
— My first school was a country school, and many of 
my children came three miles. Usually they brought 
their dinners with them, and on dark days I let them 
go home at a quarter post four, sometimes at four 
o’clock, and I closed the register at two o'clock. I 
found the parents liked that. 

3641. Mr. Stkothees. — Inspection is not univer- 
sally substituted for examination ; when an Inspector 
is in doubt about the quality of the work he would 
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still examine ? — Yes, there is always that check on 
the teaclier. 

SC42. These object lessons you spoke of, ai-e they 
pai-t of the science instruction of the school, or do you 
take science as a class subject 1 — No, wo take object 
lessons, aird hand and eye training j but we don’t take 
elementary science as a class subject. 

3643. Wiab ai-o your class subjects 1 — Object 
lessons and hand and eye in first, second, and third 
standards ; English and geography in fourth, fifth, 
and sixtlr standard.s. 

3644. Do you teach French ? — No. 

3645. Any sjiecific subjects t — Yes, mechanics in 
stages one and two. 

3046. Do you think you would teach mora of these 
specific subjects if you hadn’t to devote so much time to 
baud and eye training — would you teach mathematics 
or Frencli ?— Wc could do so, but I don’t think as in 
the case of algebra — I don't think we could get 
sutficieut done to be of i-«il service to the children. 
The little bit of French they would do would not be so 
good as taking a throe or four yeai's’ course of liaud 
and eye work for pupils in elementary schools. 

3647. Captain CiUAw. — As regards the peripatetic 
teachers the subject you take Is meclianics t — Yes. 

3648. And you have a peripatetic teacher for 
mechanics ? — We have. 

3649. You know notlung about the teaching of 
chemistry by peripatetic teachers 1 — I do not take 
it as a subject for a grant. 

3C50. Then you have no pei-soual knowledge? — 
Only to this extent, that every thiixl lesson h« gives 
is a chemistry lesson j but there is no attempt made 
to make it a subject of examination. 

3651. Is tlio mechanics lesson illustrated by experi* 
nientst— Tt is fully ; he brings a large amount of 
material witli him, and I am suppleinenting tluit by 
farming a small inuscum of my own, so that I can 
keep the bulk of the materials. 

3652. Therefom your remarks only apply to 
raechauics ? — Y os. 

3C53. And that is examined by Her Majesty’s 
Ios|iector 1 — Yes. 

3654. Rev. Dr. EvAifS. — How long are you in the 
Rea-sti'eet school t — I have l>cen there a year and 
tun mouth.s, and 1 was six years at DarLniouth- 
•street, Birmingham. 

3655. Was the manual instruction going on there 
when you ceiuo to itt — It was. lam referring to 
Rea-street. 

3656. So that you are not in a position to compare 
the progress of tlie pupils iu the litonu’y subjects now 
with what their pixigrass was U'fore tlic manual 
iosti’uction was introduced ? — To a certain extent no ; 
but of course I was in Bivininglinm when the system 
W 06 started, and I have .seen the whole system, but 
I fun not able to coinpoi’e Rea-street now with Bea- 
street five yeoi-s ago. 

3667. Ajid you cannot say whetlier the same 
number of literary subjects is now being taught as 
was taught before the introdnetion of manual 
training 1 — When I went there 1 omitted two formal 
grammar lessons in. the lower standaixl, and one 
geography lesson. 

3C5l Who draws up the time table in the Board 
school 1 — Each head teacher. 

3659. Is there any supervision of his draft? — Yes, it 
u sent to the Board’s inspector, who looks it over. It 
is sent then to the clerk of the Booi-d, wlio signs it j 
*ndit ia submitted to Her Majesty's Inspector, and 
he signs it. It has to be approved of by all these. 

3660. Don’t you think it would be a very great 
advantage in the teaching of arithmetic to have 
general aritlimetic, that is algebra, taught t — If you 
Are going in for higher arithmetic ; but in the aritli- 
metic we teach up to lJje sixth standard I don’t think 


it would be of much -service. Besides we have not 
the time to do it. 

36G1. Profe-s-sor Fitzqer.ald. — D o you teach the 
greatest common measure and the least common 
multiple? — i^es, but we could not teach tlio theory 
of the greatest common measure and the least com- 
mon multiple to pupils iu elementary schools. 

3602. Do you teach extracting tlie square root 1 — 
We do not up to statidaitl six, 

3663. Rev. Dr. Wjtsojf. — Do you give much time 
to penmanship and hand-writing 1 — Yes. 

3664. Rev. Dr. Ev.axs. — W ith regard to your 
liatid and eye or manujil tmining, could you get on in 
Birmingham without Mr. Beris? — We might, but wo 
could not have dune it at tii-st. We should hare liad 
a jumble of systems, and tliat would have been 
awkward. For instance, children aie very migratory 
in Bii-uiingliaiu. Many familias in my district 
remove everything in a small cart or barrow. It 
would be very awkward if I liad a system au<l the ne.xt 
master to me had another system. Without a gonenil 
system, everything would drift into chaos ; now 
teachers are entering Ihe Board’s service every month. 

3665. Supposing we were going to iutioduce a 
system of this sort in Dublin, do you think that a 
director similar to Mr. Bevis — he mightnotbeasgcxol 
or ho might be better — do you think a director would 
bo essential 1—1 do; for my ideas were very crude 
five years ago. 

3666. You think you were not an exception as 
regards teachers ; viz., there would !» a similar need 
on the part of other teachere to that you felt your- 
self 1 — I believe there would be ii similar need 

3667. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh, — A nd it would be 
ahsolntely neceusary to seem-e uniformity in so far 
03 uniformity might be desirable 1 — Ves ; it would be 
necessary to liave a strong man at the head of afiliirs. 

366S. Rev. Dr. Evaxs. — I think you said Shake- 
speare’s Hem-y VIII. was taught in the fifth and sixth 
standards? — Y m. 

3669. And do you say that the pupils were taught 
analysis of sentences? — Yes, and par.sing. 

3670. Would youi' pupils be able to analyse a 
senteuce in Henry VIII. 1 — Yes, a fail- one ; I don't 
mean an extraordinarily stiff one ; but an average 
sentence they would be able to nnalyse and (larsc. 

3371. And give you reasons for it? — Yes. 

3672. And in deling with a clause, whether it wa$ 
an adjectival or an adverbial one, they could tell you 
what it wa.s, and give you their reasons 1 — Yea, ^oy 
could say what kind of work it did. 

3673. Because you said you taught the practice of 
aritlimetic without the ^eory. I want to know 
whether you tench analysis of sentences without the 
principles of analysis 1 — I don’t want to give myself 
away. When I said we didn’t teach theory, the 
Commissioner to the right asked me did we teach the 
greatest common measure or the least common mul- 
tiple. I said I didn’t teach the theory. I don’t think 
tboro ia a boy in Birmingham could go through the 
theory of iU But we teach a reasonable amount of 
theory work in all the standards. 

3674. As for example, you teach the reason why 
in subtraction, when you have in the lower line of 
figures a higher unit than the one above it — you teach 
your principal of borrowing so that your children 
understand what they are doine ? — Yea ; wc teach the 
principle of equal addition, ana that multiplication is 
a short form of addition, oud tliat division is a short 
foimi of subtraction and many other points. But 
the forms of the higher proofs, the proof of squai-e 
i-oot, for instance, would 1>e utterly beyond the 
capacity of many boys. 

3675. Most Rev. Dr. WALae. — And they are nut 
much the worse of not knowing it?— I am sure they 
are not. 
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Mr. JoHS Tatlor, Head blaster of the Stmlfoi'd-i'oad Board Schools, Buiningham, examined. 


3676. CuAlltMAS. — I think you are Head Ma-Ster 
of the Stratford-ri)ad Board Schools ? — Yes, my loi’d. 

.3677. -4nd I think you have some observations to 
t'fter U.S upon the .subject of drawng ; will you tell us 
the i-outiiie of standards one to seven 1 — The routine 
for standard-s one and two is practically the same, 
ndth this cxccptioB that standard one usually do 
their work on slates and standard two on paper. 
The routine includes freehand and ruled copies. The 
ruled copies would be parallel lines of various kinds 
and angles and right line forms, squares, oblongs, and 
so on. The plan is to have the figure done by the 
ruler, and then either that .same copy copied by free- 
hand or a similar copy done by freehand on the paper 
or slate. Standard three is freehand, regular fonifs 
and cuni’e.s. 

3678. Must Rev. Dr. "WALsn. — The same thing on 
paper 1 — The same thing on paper, a little advanced. 
Standard four more ad'-anced freehand with simple 
scales and drawing to scale. Standaixl five still more 
advanced freeltand, model dra^ving of easy rec- 
tangular figures and easy common objects, geometrical 
figui-e-s with in-structiuns to scale and othenvi.se. 
Standard six still more advanced fi-eehand, advanced 
models, arlvanced geometry. Standard seven ad- 
vanced freehand, more advanced model and solid 
geometry. 

3679. Chajrjias. — ^V hat Ls the cla.ssification of 
scholars 1 — According to ability, not the same 
classification as in the ordinary subjects. Teachers 
have a choice in that matter, ^lue teachers keep the 
same clasaification throughout, but I prefer a separate 
classification in drawing from the other subjects. 

3680. What supervision is there of each class t — 
The class teacher who is allocated to a particular 
class is nnder the supervision of the head teacher 
together with Inspectors of the Board and Science 
and Art In-spectors. 

3681. Just to go back for a minute to your last 
answer, do I understand by the separate clarification 
of scholars for drawing, that yon might take a very 
clever boy at drawing out of a low standard and put 
him to work for drawing with a higher standard 1 — 
That is so. 

3682. Most Rev. Dr. Waish. — la the drawing 
lesson for all standards taught at the same half 
hour or hour of the day 1 — ^That is my arrangement j 
otherwise it could not be done. 

3683. Cbairuan. — W hat are the difficulties of 
model dravi-ing 1 — Perhap.s the chief one is want of 
accommodation. The schools are not built as science 
and art schools, and there is a difficulty in placing 
models in such a position that the boys can see to 
begin with, and can see properly. To teach model 
drawing I think it is necessary that tbo model should 
be in ^e centre of the boys ; that is, you cannot 
accommodate any object to a class unless the scholars 
are placed in a circular fashion. In my place it 
necessitates removing the desks fixim the claas room 
into the central hall and the making of other arrange- 
ments. I had it in this way when I arranged the 
lessons — either to come on the first thing in the 
morning or the first thing in the afternoon, so that the 
caretaker has time to set the desks as 1 want them, 
and then they are put back in their places at the 
interval in the morning when the scholars go out toplay 
and at the interval in the afternoon. That is one of 
the difficulties. Another very important one is that 
every child has a different view, excepting with the 
circular models where the view is pretty much the 
same, and that necesatates very careful supervision, 
and if there is a large class it is very difficult to 
supervise the drawing lesson in model. 

3684. They all seeit frtima differentpointt — They 
all see it from a different point, and you have to look 
at every one to see that it is drawn correctly. 

3685. For instance, if I were going to take yon as 


a model, I should see you as a full face, whereas Mr. 
Stnithera would see you in profile i — Quite so ; that 
ii o good illustration, my lord. 

3G8G. What are the lengtli of the leasom? and the 
time given to the subjects* ! — I have two le.ssons per 
week, an hour and ten minutes each. I find that 
give.s ample time to teach the subject. 

3087. Are the lessons simultaneons or otherwise I 
— Simultaneous, in accordance with the classification. 

3688. How is the supply of materials obtained 1— 
The Board provides everything. In the way of draw, 
ing they provide either paper or books ; they proride 
pencils, rulers, india rubber, and in the advanced 
claases a compass for geometry and such like subjects. 

3689. What is the examination in the subject}— 
By the Science and Art Depai'tment. 

3690. How often}— -Tlie Inspectors, I believe, have 
the power to come in at any time to examine the 
work. W’c are also expected to keep about two 
month.s’ work in hand so that if they drop in at any 
time they can see whnt is being done ; and then 
there is the annual examination, over and above this, 
on whicJi tiu! grant is awoi-ded. 

3691. Rev. Dr. Evaxs. — tVho holds it} — The 
Science and Art Department through their Inspectors. 

3692. CnAinMAK. — How are the payments for tlie 
Science and Art Department made}--The school U 
examined and a mark awarded to it according to the 
way in which the work is done, either fair, good, or 
excellent. If the mark is only fair the payment is 
one shilling, for good one and sixpence, and two 
shillings for excellent on an average of the whole 
school. The work is taken as a whole and one (rf 
those three nmrk.s awarded to the school, and the 
payment made accordingly. 

3693. What are the general I'esults of the teaching 

of drawing} — I think the drawing is an excellent 
hand and eye exercise. I am of opinion that it U 
the best hand and eye exercise that we have in the 
school. It trains the hand to follow the eye and to 
act as it were in obedience to the eye. I think also 
that it encourages thought, and creates careful 
observance, and by that means also increases the 
general intelligence. I also think that when scholars 
have left school, if they have a good knowledge of 
drawing they would be better and more artistic work- 
people — whether they are boys or girls. I beheve if 

a girl learns drawing she would be a better dress- 
maker with a better idea of form, and would fall into 
any work of that kind very much more easily. I also 
think that it encourages neatness, accuracy, and also 
cleanliness. We make a special point of neat draw- 
ing, done in a cleanly manner, without any dirt 
upon it whatever. And I also think that a change 
or lesson, a change from the mental work, is very 
much liked by the boys and girls. We fi^nently 
find that dull boys in mental subjects can do 
something at drawing, and it is a means of offering 
them a word of praise, when often in the other lessons 
one is obliged to reprimand them for their work. It 
is pleasing for a teacher to be able to say something 
encouraging to a dull boy. 

3694. With r^ard to average intelligence I sup- 
pose it has still more a good effect } — Yes, my lord. 

3696. Rev. Dr. Evans. — How long arc you in the 
Stratford-road School 1 — Over eleven years. 

3696. Was manual instruetjon or hand and eye 
training going on there before you came 1 — No, rir ■, 
I open^ the school as a new school 

3697. Did it b^in concurrently with your com- 
mencement } — No j it didn't. 

3698. Well, then, are you able to compare the pro- 
ficiency of the pupils in the litmrary subjects now 
with what it was before the manual instruction T— I 
think I am. 

3699. What is your opinion -as to how the literary 
proficiency at present compares with what it was 
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Ixrfbrc manna! instruction was inti’oduced 1 — T can 
onlv say that, when the subjcrt was inti'oduced I was 
aJt rery favourable to it ; the bulk of the teachers 
were not. Ve hail the opinion that it would affect 
the other subjects ennaidcrabl}’, but my experience 
has taught me that it does not, I liave altered my 
opinion oh the pouit ; experience has taught me that 
the other subjects have not suffered. 

3700. That there is as gi.x)d prodcieney in grammar, 
geography, and arithmetic as there had been before i 
— -Tliat Is my experience. 

3701. You heard what was said by Mr. Taylor 
about the inaderiuncy of the certificate j do you agree 
with that opinion ? — No ; I did not heaj Mr. Taylor 
this morning. 

3702. Do you believe tliat tiie possession of the 
certificate is u'.leipiate proof of tlio teacher’s fitness to 
teacli drawing 1 — Not to teach drawing. I tliink it 
ia quite possible to have a toadior’s certificate, but to 
teach drawing is a thing wliich the teachers have to 
get as best tliey can when they take cliai'ge of a class. 

3703. Of what value is the certificate? — It' is a 
guarantee tliat t)m ta.acher has undergone a course of 
instruction on the subject and had an examination on 
the subject, and 1 Kujiposo it is some guarantee that 
he ought to be able to teach the subject. 

3704. CuAiRUAX. — It is a guarantee that he 
can draw, but nut a guarantee tliat he con teach 
drawing? — Quito, so, my loitl. He has to pass an 
examination in drawing himself before he can get a 
certificate. But the drawing by oneself is a very 
different thing to imparting it to a class, and especially 
a Ui^ class. 

3705. Is there any system at present whereby a 
teacher can be taught not merely to (h’aw him^f, 
but especially taught to tcacli drawing to others t — 
Not tliat I know of, my lord. 

3706. Would you think it desirable if such a course 
could be aiTonged, that it should be inaugurated I — I 
do not find there is any gi-eat tlUliculty. If a teacher 
has got a certificate for drawing, an<l has gone 
thi-ougli a course, in a veiy little time he or she is 
able to do the diuwing well. 

3707. Is he or she able to show otlier people how 
to do it well ? — Y es. 

3706. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Y ou ai'e deolmg 
\snth people who aru teachens, and who understand the 
art of telling genenillyl — Yes, if you get a teacher 
wlio is not very well U[i in dniwiug, it is the duty of 
the head master to p ly special attention until the 
t?acher ia able to take it liimself. 

3709. Rev. Dr. Evams. — Do the training colleges 
give in,structiou in tliis manual part of the curriculum? 
— Nob tliat I know of. 

3710. It is not taught in the training colleges ? — I 
am unable to speak definitely, because It is some time 
since I left a ti*aining college and a gi-eat many tilings 
ha^•e happened since then. 

3711. Tlie point I want to get to is how you would 
obtain qualification for the teochcra in tills sulqject ? 
— I SCO no othei' way except having a director and 
the director giving these teachers lesson-s in the 
evening. 

3712. That is a man like Mr, Bevis; you would 
require a man such as he in every other locality ? — I 
see no other way. 

3713. Captain Shaw. — Do you think you could 
with advantage introduce model drawing before the 
fifth standard ? — It 1ms been tried, as perhaps you 
know, but with very poor results. T am strongly of 
opinion that inspectors .should be very lenient with 
model drawing on account of its difficulties. 

8714. Do you find it is in any way affected by the 
knowledge of plan and elevation which you can get 
from hand and eye training ; do you find they are 
more inclined to represent every solid according to 
its correct elevation instead of its perspective view 1 — 
I do not think bo. My own opinion is that drawing 
should come before band and eye. 


3715. It does as a matter of fact? — Not in all 
cases. In some of our sclioola in the girls' depai'tment 
they do not take drawing but they take hand and eye. 

3716. You think they ought? — Yes; in my own 
school I have special permiasion to take drawing 
instead of hand and eye for the girls at iny own 
BuggcHtion. 

3717. Mr. Strutheps. — Y ou spoke of the difficul- 
ties in the way of teaching model drawing, but you 
still think it clesirable that model drawing should be 
taught? — Yes, I do. 

3718. One of the difficulties is the size of the class, 
the Buperiutendence of the class ? — It ought to be to 
a small class. I think the class ought not to consist 
of more tlian twenty or twenty-five to teach model. 

3719 Anil if you had a class of twenty ov twenty-fi ve 
model dmwing could be taught jjerfectly well? — And 
accommodation to place them in a convenient form. 

3720. You spoke of certaiu effects of the teaching 
of drawing, qualities of neatness, and so on, does that 
apjily to the use of India nibber in drawing ; don't 
you think pupils abuse the use of India rubber ? — It 
depends on the teacher. If I found drawings rubbed 
very much I would have lessons done without giving 
out India rubber at all. 

3721. Would it uot be better to have that plan 
universal? — I don’t think so. It is all very well, but 
I should not advocate all the drawings being done 
without India rubber. If a class is inclined to rub 
out aud get nothing done and to nibble at the subject 
instead of making good sweepiug lines, I should give 
out no India rubber at all. 

3722. Professor Fitzoeeald. — Y ou do not think 
that a person ivithout training as a teacher would be 
able to teach drawing? — I do uot. 

3723. A house pamter would not be a good teacher 
of drawing ? — I certainly think uot. • 

3724. Yon tliink in order to be atcacher he should 
get some training as a teacher! — Decidedly so. 

3725. Do many pareuts object in Birmingham to 
their chililren learning manual work ? — I have only 
had one case. 

3726. On what gronnd did they object! — They 
simply sent a letter that they did not wish the boy to 
take it. I think it was bioiight about to some extent 
because tlie boy had to come earlier. He was a very 
late comer and had to account for it, and that was the 
excuse invented for not taking manual work. He 
was re|ieated[y late and repeatedly spoken to about it. 

3727. Then you have not heard much coiiiplainis 
made here that they dil not want the children to be 
made carpentcre? — I h ive hnd no complaint of that 
kind. 

3728. Are the boys thao come to you from the shop- 
keeper or citizen classes? — ^They are mixed. 

3729. And even the shopkeeper classos have nob 
objected to their boys being taught as carjieuters ? — 
No one has objected, shopkeepers, clerks, or middle 
class iieoplo. 

3730. You think ns a general rule they like it ? — T 
think they do. 

3731. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — D o you thbk the 
Birmingham people generally understand what is 
really done in the schools in this department : they 
understand that you are not teaching trades, or even 
the principles of any particular trade, but the general 
principles that underlie all trades and occupations? — 
I think they do very clearly. 

3732. And the fact of their understanding thiB 
enables them to see the advantage of tlie work you 
are engaged in ? — I lliink ao. 

3733. And it would prevent their objecting on any 
such absurd grounds as that they did not want their 
children to be taught this bade or that trade ! — I 
suppose they must understand it in that light, for 
they do not object. 

3734. Drawing is rather popular! — Y ery popular- 

3735. A nd the hand and eye training and znanu;il 
training! — Yes, that is also popular. 
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3736. I» it OS popular among tlie pupils as among 
thoir parrnt.s. Du the\" like it I — I tliink so. 

3737. You liave never tried wliether it wuuld serve 
iLs a punishment M exclude them from ilie hand and 
eye classes. It i.s done in Swedeji ? — I think it wuuld 
he cousidered a puni-shmeut, but I should think it an 
objectionable form of puni-hiucnt, and one I .shuiJd 
not think of adopting myself. 

37.3d. But you oonsuler the children have taken to 
all tlds kind of school-work so eagerly lluat they would 
rcgaid it as a punishment if the}' wore excluded 1 — 
I think so. 

3739. Is drawing taught directly in reference tu 
constructive purposes. I mean the drawing simply of 
plans and elevatioivs without reference tupci--;pective. 
Take that ink Ixittle there, dunpusc a man canm here, 
and said he would like to pj-oduce an ink bittle like 
that. I fiuppost! the drawings he should take would 
be an elisvatiim and a ptuii. w itlmut any ivfeience to 
perspective. Is rliawing of tliat sort taught ut the 
schixib here ]— Yes, it is. 

374U. Th.at Is, drawing from ob.ject.s by plan and 
elevation]— Yes there is very little iwrsjiective io 
model of tliat kind. 

3741. >'o : hut there is some. But in any case, 
they ai-e taught hi di-aw’ without refeiviico to jier- 
spective. I take it if they were to make a working 
drau iug, persfiective would bo ratlier in tlio way ! — 
Ye.s, it would; but in moilel drawing we uiu.st 
recognise the ]irineiples of pei-s|)ective. We cannot 
draw inixlels witliout it. 

374'2. Captain Shaw. — I.s not timt taught with the 
manual w'ork ; in tliat case they do draw shuple 
plans and elevatiun.s? — Yes. 

.3743. And was it not part of the course formerly 
for drawing in the sixth standard 1 — Solid geometry 
was, 

3744. That coii.sist:! in drawing platis and clcvatios.s, 
uiul sLnpie solids without pers|*ective I — Yes. 

3745. Must Rev, Dr. Walsh. — Do you agree with 
tae that the tcaclier’s certitiuate merely guarantees the 


tcaclier’.s power of drawing, that lie is able to dmw, 
but not that he is able to teach drawing J — It is not 
a guarantee of that. 

3746. Is not that true of other subjects .is M>Has 
drawing: when a teacher comes nut of a training 
college certified to teach in n sehixil generally, doe.- 
the certificate guaniulre that the toucher has IV 
piwer of teni'hiiig, or clixis it guaraiilcc merely tliat 
the teacher has learned the subjects? — It applies all 
round to eiery subject. You can have no guaiantev 
until you have hud some exiierience. 

3747. Do they get no training in metlnxls uf 

teaching} — Yes 1“^'® * piactisiug schoul iu 

comieetiou with every tminiTig college. 

374tf. Iso in addition to teaching tiie subject to the 
Queeu'sacholui-s, the tmiihug colleges teiu'h theijm^ns 
schulai's lu'W tu teach those subjects? — That is so. 

3749. For other matters, hut nut for dmwingf- 
They might and might nut; it all defiends on tb,> 
kind of MixJel scliool. 

3750. Then in England, nt nil events, it i-. nut 
lookcfl upon ns a very imporlaut part uf the work of 
the training college, not merely to teach tlie subjects 
to the Queen's scholars, but to teach the Queen's 
.Hchohirs how to teach those subjects ] — I take it tliat 
the time the Queen’s scholai-s spend in actual tcachio" 
is not sufficient to enable them to get a piactiinl 
kn<)wle<lge uf teaching. 

3751. How long do they spend at itl — Tliey spenl 
two 3’ears in the training college at leu-st; but tho 
tune they spend in tho practising school wouhl not 
exceed four or five weeks per year. 

.3752. Do you not consider tliat that side of the work 
of the training cullegc could bo develoiwd with great 
advantage ? — I t hink it might be considerably m- 
lendfd and developed ; T for one should like Ui see 
move 1:ime given to actual teaching in the schools, so 
that M'hen the teachers came out they would be able to 
fall into the work with eo-se. 

3763. And this applies to all the subjects ? — To all 
the feubjt“ct.s, more or less. 
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ils. Hesut E. Asmstroxo, Professor of Chemistry ii 
37D3. Cbaiiuiah. — I believe you are Professor of 
Ohemistry in the Cential Technical College? — Yes; 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

3760. Aiwl I believe that you have taken special 
interest and a very active part in the introduction of 
tlie teaching of science into schools ? — Yes. 

3757. Would you tell us a little in detail what 
you have done in that way J — I have long been 
interested in the aubiect ; but I first took public action 
in connection with the matter, I think at the Health 
Exhibition which was held at South Eensington in 
1883. An important educational conference was held 
on that occasioD, and I then put forward my views 
more particularly on the subject of science teaching. 
A couple of years after that a highly representative 
Committee was appointed by the British Association, 
which sat during three years and collected a Lirge 


the City and Guilds of London Institute, examined, 
amount of evidence and information regarding the 
trolling of science in schools: and what was of primary 
importance, that Committee put forward a rather com- 
prehensive scheme for science teaching in schools. 

3758. Whom did tlie Committee consist of ? — 
The Committee was a very large one. It included 
Sir Hen^ Roscoe, Dr. Gladstone, Mr. Stallard, 
Science llaster at Rugby, and a great naauy others. 
I can give you the exact particulars, but I have nut 
them in my memory at thia moment. Then I may 
say I have taken every opportunity since of interfering 
in this matter, because it is one of those things that 
one has to interfere in, so to speak. One has to take 
action rather against the will of those who are doing 
the work than with their assistance or at their 
invitation. At present educational bodies are haring 
their hands forc^ to introduce rational methods of 
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teachinp, and th«y a« not thcm.s€h*e8 inTifcing 
assistance. Hiat importAnt point to understand — 

tlmt nearly all the iniprovomcnts timt have been 
introduced, whether by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment or the School Board.s, have come from outside of 
late rears, and are due to tlm activity of inteifering 
people like myself who have taken n ketm interest in the 
sahji'ct and have trietl to f«jrce on the impiDvcmcnts. 

3759. What are the objects to be attained by 
teaching bova and girls science 1 — The main object we 
have h<^ in view lias Ijeen to put an end to the old 
svstein of leason learning by rote, didnetiu teacliing 
I mav sav, anti tointrotluce-metlioda wliicli vrnuld tend 
to the formation of cliaracter and the aci[uisitioQ-of 
habits by the students, rather than the mere ac(|uisitiun 
of knowledge cf facts. 

37IJ0. What is your opinion as to the iinpnrtanco 
of commcnceng such work from the outset and 
pursuing a graded course 1— I attach tho very greatest 
importance to that. There is not the least doubt 
tliat' children very soon learn that it is a very 
easv thing to leam lessons from books. They soon 
acquire the habit of reading books and of picking up 
information, and it becomes very dittiuiilt iudecd to 
induce them to cake cvoubls thcm.Helves to acejuira 
information at first hand anti to think about the 
work tiicy do. They also soon get into the condition 
of adopting other people’s 0 |iiuiynB. Also I should 
like to point out tluit one great difficulty of the 
present day in regard to all modem teaching is, 
tliat tlie tendency is t.) jjroduce'a clerkly cbisa. The 
teaching has not been practical, and in ct.nsotiucnco 
of a certain amount of literary training lieing given 
and no practical training — no tnuning wliich would 
have had the effect of making tlicm fonder of 
practical work than of literary work — we are, I am 
sure, producing an enormously disproportionate 
number of boys and girls who are jirejiarcd to do desk 
work but who are not prepared tfi use their hands in 
the way their fathers and motliera did hefore them. 
The one great object we have iiiul in view in this 
modem work has been tu intreduco more practical 
teaching, and not only to cultivate the faculties 
which arc cultivated by literary training, but 
especially the u.se of the hand.s, the eyes and the 
mind in conjunction. 

37G1. What is your opinion of mere object lessons 
in specidc subjects 1 — I think that these as provided 
— at all events in our EuglUh CoiIb at the jn-esent 
time — are doing the most serious injury jiossible. 
Nearly all the specific .subjects tliat are taken can- 
not he taught scientifically in suoh a way os to form 
charactci-. They are taught merely didactically. The 
students arc mode to follow certain lines laid down 
in text books. They are crammed to pass a particular 
examination, and most serious injury is being done 
in that way, because time Is thus taken up which 
would be more usefully occupied, and no good is 
done. 1 am satisfied that science is not taught 
through any of the Ispecific subjects, and that they 
do not provide a gi'ad^ logical course of instruction. 

3762. Will you explain what you mean by a graded 
course 1 — I mean a course in which first principles are 
gradually discovered and laid down, in which students 
are gradually led on from one thing to another, so that 
they acquire what one may term a general knowledge 
of scientific method. I should like to point out, with 
rerarf to this question of specific subjecta, that the 
‘‘Joint Scholarships Board," which has estab- 
lished within the last couple of years in London, and 
which is an exceedingly representative body, including 
representatives of practically idl the important 
secondary schools and county councils and a number of 
^er educational bodies, has addressed to the Tice- 
fresident of the Coancil on Education, through an 
of whicli I was a member, a memorial on 
ttis subject, in which they very strongly urged on the 
^ice-Presideat, if not to abolish the specific subjects 
from the schedule, at all events to give such directions 


os would lead the Inspectors to call particular atten- Londos. 
tion to the importance of making use of the course ,, ~~ 

known os ” Course H,” which is now in the Code, and 
which has been drafted on the experience gained Professor H.E. 
more particularly by Mr. Gordon and Mr. Heller 
under tho Loudou School Board. That letter was 
communicated to the Times by Sir Philip Magnus, 
who is the Cliairmon of the Joint Scholarships Board. 

3763. Professor Fitzgerald. — The specific subjects 
are electricity and magnetism 1 — Yes, and heat and 
light, and especially agi-iculture. Tliat is one of the 
greatest ofi'endera in the Code, because young children 
ore asked to leam things and answer questions which 
are beyond jieople with cultivated heads on 
their sliouldcrs, and considerable experience of the 
world. 

3764. Monsignor Molmy. — A nd the children do 
answer them out of booksi— If they answer them at 
all, they answer tliem merely because the answeis 
have been prepai'ed for them in advance. 

3765. Cbaibiian. — A nd tliey learn them by heart? 

— Learn tliem' by heart entirely, not practically. Our 
object has been to induce a very great simplification 
of the Code — to start from very early b^innings and 
gradually work u^). The course is given ; it wa.s in- 
troduced first of all in detail into the Evening Continu- 
ation ychool Code, and it is now in the Day Code both 
for boys and girls this year, or rather there is a 
very similar course — Course H. Tliat is a course 
which has been practically worked out more particu- 
larly in the schools in a district which I believe you 
have vuited already — in the Towei' Hamlets district. 

It ho.s not yet been ap])lied throughout tlie London 
district. 

3766. What is the possibility of making such 
instruction adapted to particular raiuirements ? — I 
tliink that that in the hands of competent teachers is 
([uite a possible thing ; tliat when the principles on 
which such teaching should be pven are once estab- 
lished it will bo possible to greatly vary the method' 
of instruction — Uiat is to say, to take local examples, 
so to spook. In agriculturaJ districts, for instance, 
it would bo quite possible to frame a course in which a 
totally different cla.ss of work was done, in which 
totally different examples, more suitable to the require- 
ments of an agricultural population, were worked out^ 
and in the ca.se of a district in which a pArticular manu- 
facture was carried on, such things would be possible. 

I believe tliat that kind of thing can bo done to a 
vci'y considerable extent, although, of course, it must 
not be done to such an extent os to make the instruc- 
tion wliat is nowadays called tcohnica]. There must 
not be any attempt made to lay down rules for tech- 
nical guidance. The whole object must be to develop 
the minds of tlie 8tudents,hut it can be done I believe in 
very many coses by local examples ; and in the case of 
girK fur instance, it con be done entirely or almost 
entirely through domestic matters I think. 

3767. In fact, not to teach a trade? — Certainly 
not. 

3768. Is there a need of properly trained teachers 
and also of competent inspectors and assistant-inspec- 
tors who can help the teachers 1 — An absolute need. 

They practically don’t exist at the present time. Not 
only 0^0 not the teachers exist, nor the, ‘inspectors, 
but there is no method of getting them train^. The 
whole system is in a state of chara. In fact, there is 
no syst^ at the present time. -All our teachers and 
inspectors and everybody concerned have received a 
training of a whoUy humanistic type. No attention 
has been paid to what Mathew Arnold called “ re- 
alities.” The inspectors are all either men who have 
had a purely classical training at the universities, 
or they liavo been retired engineer officers. I believe 
that is practically true. Until the Science and Art 
Department recently introduced a new set of in- 
spectors, we have not had any men acting as inspectors 
who had received a scientific general training. 

3769. How would you obtain a supply of inspec- 

£2 
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tors who have received .‘such a training ? — We have 
got to organise the whole system from top to Iwttorn. 
You cannot say at pivsent where you would get 
them. 

3770. Would you have to invent some system to 
train iu.spectors! — We would certainly need to have 
a preper system of training introduced int > our colleges 
and training schools. 

3771. Do you think there is anyneedof competent 
ad\'isera for schistl boaixls and to the Educational 
Department, or do you think there is need of an iude- 
jKMident educnlionni council i — The pi-e<entpcwitiou is 
this — I believe then? is scai'cely a School Boanl in 
tliecountry which enu be said to be competent to under- 
take the control of education at the present moment. 
That may Ije illustr.vteil with reference to the raiiulon 
School Doard. Dr. Gladstone, wiio was for many 
years a member of the London Scliool Board, was the 
only rcprcsentati\’C of this subject — I don’t say scien- 
tific motliorls — on that B>ini'd. Dr. Gladstone retired 
a year or two ago, and there Lsnot a .single peisson ou 
the London ScIuboI Boanl at the pre.seut moment who 
can re.'illy grasp the meaning of many of these ijues- 
tions that are put forwaivl. The inti^uction of this 
work into the London School Board isentu'ely the result 
of an accident. It has Jjtx>n forced on the Board, and 
arctse fn>m ilr. Gonlon’s appointment a few years ago. 

3772. To what office 1 — The office of Demonstrator 
under the School Board. Mr. Gordon wa.s appointed 
rather on my suggestion, for I saw there was an 
(ipp<jrtunity. Ho was aj>pointed to teach under one 
of the most absurd syllabuses possible, the mcclmnics 
.syllabus. He de^-is^ a .syllabus of his own which 
was a ver)’ great success in his district, and its use 

■ has been continued by Mr. Heller with very great 
success, and it has been introduced by Mi\ Oonloii 
into a most unportant district, the ^lanchester 
District. 

3773. Most Bev. Dr. Walsd. — Is this the Mr. 
Hiigii Gordon who has written a book on elementary 
science ? — Yes. 

3774. CnAiRSiAS. — He has been removed to Man- 
chester. He is one of the Inspectors under the Science 
and Art Department 1 — Yes. 

3776. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — ^^Vas he a teacher? 
— He was the man who started this work under the 
London School Boairi, and it is wholly due to the 
fact tlint he w'os successful that this work was brought 
into prominence. The Board did not contemplate 
anything of the kind. Its introduction was due to 
the mere accident of a competent man seeing his 
opportunity and coming for«'ard and taking it. 

3776. Cq.aikua:{. — C annot you tell me what leads 
one school, such as we saw yesterday, to adopt a 
science class and another school to not doing so 1 — 
The London district is divided into four, and there 
are four science demonstrators I think. 

3777. Five, I think, I am told? — Well, four or five, 
they each influence the district under their control. 
Mr. Gordon, having a district under his control, was 
able by example to influence the teachers and gradually 
to lead them to introduce rational metliods. What 
Mr. Gordon did, and what Mr, Hellei' is doing, was 
not to act as instructor or inspector but to act as 
toacher of the teachers. 

3778. It depends upon the accident of a particular 
person being the organiser of the district where the 
science work is carried on in. the schools of the dis- 
trict ? — Entirely ao. The London School Board have 
not themselves tlie faintest appreciation of the work 
they have done. I venture to say they are incapable 
of appreciating it, because these matters cannot be 
undciWwd by the general public. It is only those 
who have done the work and had thorough training 
in this kind of work who can really appreciate the 
change that has been brought about. If you allow me 
to say BO, the educational polity of nearly all the school 
boards is dominated by the clergy, and as the clergy 
have for the most part received a purely classic^ 


training, the whole subject has been loc>ked at Irotn 
that point of view, We have intiorluced a rattier 
difl’erent point of view and with every desire t.i 
appreciate it, it is practically inif>os.sible for those who 
have not worked iu this direction to realise what 
is being dune. 

377y. lliere is one other jiuint uptn which wp 
would like your opinion, .and that Is with regard to 
the equipment of .schoals? — There is no dmibt that iu 
tlnit direction it is very imiiortiiut that the public 
should be led to see that a great ileal lias to l» duiie 
in equipping schools for work of this kind. It caimut 
be done with the urclinarv th’sk appliances, but at the 
same time I should like Ui insist tliat, whatever is 
advocated in that diivction, the rules fiir equipment 
should be made as ohL-itic as passible. I will give 
you an iustancie of whnt I mean. Infinite injury bus 
been done to the teaching of science by' tlio dcieiire 
uinl Art Do|Mirtment laying down a liarti and fa.st 
rule for the provision of a certain number of sinks 
in every laboratory’ — one between every two workers. 
That has led to an exceedingly expensive form of con- 
struction that is quite unnecessary. One sink is quite 
enough for a cousidemble sized, room in practice. 
The pre.scncc of sink-s leads to a great deal of mess on 
the benches, and if tltere had lieeii no such regulation 
laboratoric.H would have been fittctl up at small cost 
over and over again. The.'R hard and fast rules may 
do a great deal of injury. They ai-e laid down with 
the b^t intentions no doubt. All that is needtxl is 
that jxii^ile should be prepared to face the expeuditure 
necessary in matters of tins kind. One matter of course 
ia all important, to which 1 have dra\vn attention over 
and over again, and which it is very difficult to enforce, 
and tliat is the absolute importance of having proper 
balances jirovided for this ^\‘ork. The great feature 
of the work is the introduction of exact methods of 
measurement, especially in connection with weigliing. 
Everyone knows the difficulty there is in a domestic 
establishment of getting the cook or even the miatresi? 
to appreciate tlie impoitance of weighing materials 
for making a pudding, and so on — now we are very 
anxious to have exact re3ca.surcraenfc work carried on 
fur so lung a time that the habit of weigliing and the 
habit of weighing carefully, in the cose of ghis 
especially, shall become a fixetl habit. For this pur- 
pose, you must have proper instruments, and this 
involves an expenditure which those who have to do 
with elementary instruction don’t like to face. Tin* 
argument is used that you are using a class of ia- 
struments altogether above the needs of those who 
use them. Those are points on which the public 
require a good deal of instruction. 

3780. Are there any other general obsei’vatioDs 
you would wish to offer to u.s ? — ^I don't know 
that there are specially. 

3781. Professor Fitzgeeald. — I want to ask one 
or two questions. You stated that the object lessons 
at present carried out were not educationally useful 
Have you any suggestions as to what could be done 
in the first, .second, and third standards as an intro- 
duction to experimental work 1 — I don’t, of course, 
say that some good is not done by object lessons, but 
the form of the lessons might he considerably modi- 
fied so as to make them very much more useful than 
they are at present. "What I think is required is 
rather the study of objects by the scholars than the 
statement by the teacher of what the objects are. 
That is what objectlessonsmeanat thepreient time — 
holding up objects and describing them to a class and 
telling the class about them. Our point is that the 
pupils should, themselves, os far as possible find out 
everything al»ut the objects put before them. 

3782. Then your objection is not to object lessons 
as such, but merely to the way in which object lessons 
are at present carried out ? — Quite so. 

3783. Do you not think that one of the causes of 
the wrong method is having examinations of the 
children in the object lessons ? — I don’t t.binV there 
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oDght to l>e any examination of the children until 
tliev ai’e leatnng school, even if there is one then. 

376i. You lliiiik it would be l>etter to have nothing 
hutinspectiongoingou? — 1 should inspect the teachers, 
practically. 

87S5. With the proper inspection of the teachers 
vou think the object les-sons would, probably, be im- 
portant 'f— Most certainly. 

3780. Y'our objection to the specilic subjects 
mentioned here is largely fmmdfd tm tlie. fact that 
tliey were drawn up by people who thought that in- 
formation was the great end of cducjxtion 1 — Yes ; but 

question whether you can, by many of tlre.se sub- 
jects, give the necessary training in method that is 
wanted. 

3787. But still you think that there might be a 
aumlrer of different lines ujion r\'luch codes might be 
framed differing from tliis particular Code tliab is 
here ? — Oh, yes ; I think that that Code miglifc bo 
very gieatly rTiriciI, but I do tliinlc you must start 
with elementary measurement. "OTiatever you do, 
vou cannot get away frour tliat. 

3788. Do you tliiak it is more the form of the 
.system than the matter of the system that is of 
importance 7 — Entirely. 

3789. But that the matter must be varied from 
place to place so as to .suit local requirements ? — I 
think it might be largely varied. 

3790. And in the case of girls it might run largely 
in the direction of domestic ts:onoinyl— Yea, .so long 
as you avoid doing what is at present done. Teach- 
ing a set of girls domestic economy at present means 
teaching a .set of rules. We want to get boy.s and 
girls into the habit of learning how to help them- 
selves. 

3791. The form of the system is to use familiar 
things as a means of training them in scientific 
methods 1 — Yes. 

3792. That is to gain infonnation from their obser- 
vatiotLS and from experiments ? — Yes. 

3793. Is there any place wliero we could get a 
shoi’t exposition of the piinciple.s of the system 1 — I 
have myself written a good deal on the subject at 
various times. I can supply the members of the 
Commission with some pamphlets. 

3794. The principal thing is to have it put on record 
where the information is to be gofcl — As regards the 
teaching of my own subject, a book lias been published 
unly this last week in whidi I have very fully dis- 
cussed the programme tlrat was laid down by the 
Association of .Head Jlastei-s : it Is called the “Aims 
and Pi-actices of Teaching,” by Professor Spencer, of 
Bangor University. It is a series of chapters by a 
vai-iety of writers. 

3795. You Imve bad some experience of youths 
coming up to you who liave been educated on the old 
lines without scientific training! — Yes. 

3796. You do not find that that is satisfactory 1 — 
We find that the majority of -students ore almost 
hopeless when they come up to coDeges like ours. 
They have never learned to help themselves in any 
way, and they have so got into the habit of using 
hooks that uhey olmast decline to help themselves to 
information. The more intelligent they are the greater 
the difficulty. The weakest students, as a rule, are ' 
the best students in many ways. They are willing to 
try to learn ; but those who have learned to use books, 
and know how easy it is to get information from 
hooks, will not be at the trouble to learn how to help 
themselves except through books. Notliing is more 
striking than the way in which the students from 
our schools at the present day have got into the 
habit of relying on books. 

3797. Chairman. — In fact those who have nothing 
to unlearn are the best! — They are by far the best — 
the students that ai'e coming up from the elementary 
schools and the schools of lower grades, while the 
worst students are those who come from the public 
schools. 


3798. Professor Fitzgerald. — You find them 
wanting in observation and the power of reasoning 
from observation, and in intelligence in testing 
observation ! — Everything of that kind is absolutely 
strange to them. 

3799. They cannot even carry out directions! — 
They are perfectly incapable of doing so. They won’t 
take directions. The absence of discipline is the 
striking thing in the Eaglisli student. That is where 
the Germans are so much ahead of us, for in some way 
or other they manage to infuse a system of discipline 
into their achooLs. 

3800. Wo wei'C in Birmingham the other day and 
saw a good deal of the woodwork and practical 
applications of dexterity and accuracy. For instance, 
ordinary woodwork encourages accuracy in measure- 
ment, and a certain amount of dexterity ; so cliildren 
framed in tliat would be able to cai'ry out directions 
and able to measure ; but the training iti woodwork 
gives no training in expeiimental methods 1 — The 
great advantage of scientific work, and especially of 
my own subject, if I may be allowed to say it, is that 
you are able from step to step to devise new experi- 
ments with the object of toting the conclusions 
arrived at in previous experiments, and so carry on a 
logical process. 

3801. There is nothing of experimental testing of 
the conclusions arrivefl at in the ordinary manual 
training ! — No, that is the great difficulty in manual 
training. It certainly does teach measurement and 
exactness, but it does nob develop habits of mind. 

3802. Observing things and verifying things. It 
does nob teach you to learn from things? — No. 

3803. In fact it does not teach scientific habits ? — 
None whatever, beyond the habit of being exact 
about a piece of mechanical work. 

3804. Mr. Harrington. — Is tliere any evidence 
tliat boys who pass thi'ough a school where science is 
taught, as it is, for instance, at the Rutland Street 
Boaixl Scliool, aro more observant and aewurato than 
boys who have not been at such schools I — I cannot 
give it myself, but I believe such evidence is forth- 
coming. But I have had it in the case of higher 
class colleges — for example, St. Dunstnn’s College, 
Catford. That school is working on rational lines, 
and the diffei'ence between boys coming from that 
school to our college and boys coming from other 
schools is perfectly marvellous. 

3805. Mr. Stbxitrkrs. — Your evidence lias been 
about scientific teaching. Do you mean to criticise 
the general- education in such subjects as reading and 
writing? — I think the whole of education is un- 
scientific. I am an advocate, not for teaching 
science, but for teacliing scientifically. 

380G. Then your observations apply to other sub- 
jects than science? — Entirely. 

3807. But in order to have this reform, in the other 
subjects, we ought to begin with the teaching of 
science 1 — ^You cannot get it in any other way. You 
cannot make the teaching practical through any other 
subject. 

3808. You expressed some rather sweeping opinions 
as to the character of the education given in these 
schools. May I ask you how you formed those 
opinions ? — What schools ? 

3809. You spoke of the general character of tiie 
education ? — I have bwentyffive years’ experience as a 
teacher. 

3810. As a teacher in elementary schools? — No, 
understand me. I have nothing to do with elemen- 
tary schools, except indirectly. I have bad to do 
with students of all grades. When I was a Professor 
at the Finsbury Technical College I had a great deal 
to do in evening classes with students of the class 
who are trained at elementary schools, and in that 
way I have come fairly into dii’ect contact with 
elementary schools; and then I have of late years seen 
a great deal of elementary schools in connection with 
Mr. Gordon’s and Mr. Heller’s work. 
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3811. Ton have visited those schools? — I have 
fre.juently been in contact v.-i(li them. 

3812. Have you inquired into the teaching of other 
subjects 1 — Yes. 

3813. Bv personal inquiiT von have tested the 
chiklreo’s knowledixe or power of thought iu such 
subjects os arithmetic 1 — I have seen a great deal 
uf that. 

3814. And how they were taught EnglLsh composi- 
tion i — Yes. 

3815. You ha\Ts also inquiml into the methods 
of teaching grammar 1 — Y’es. 

3816. And may I ask you what opinion you 
formed? — The opinion I formefl is that in many 
cases the teaching is remarkably good from the 
point of sacw from which it is given — iu fact 
admirable. It is wonderful how much information is 
imparted to many of tiio cluhlrcn. But they can onlj’ 
reproduce their knowledge mechanically — they cannot 
make use of it. 

3817. Y”ou found that by actually testing the 
childi-en 1 — Y’es : and that I know is now the general 
complaint of schoo!nia.«ters who, under the system 
of Rcholarships, are recemng Ixiys from olcmentary 
schools into higher schools, 

3818. But you know it is nither the habit of 
masters who get pupils fia>m otlier schools to complain 
in general terms as to the bad education of the pupils 
before they received them 1 — They don’t complain of 
the biul education. TImy say in many coses it is very 
good, and that it is quite remarkable what on amount 
of information they have got, but it is mechanical. 

3819. Tlicn the special object of the teaching of 
science on the course you iulvocuie is to tmin the 
intelligence of children? — Yes, to break down the 
present purely mechanical system. 

3820. Of the teaching of science ? — Of all sub- 
ject!?. 

3821. Don’t you think that intelligence can be 
trained by the teaching of grammar ? — Only one 
side of liie intelligence, not the whole of the 
intelligence. 

3822. WlmtsidodiBercnt from what is trained by 
taking children over this Course H. ? — ^Well, the whole 
of the practical side. The use of the hands in con- 
junction with the eyes and mind. 

3823. But that use of the hand and eye con be got 
by manual tiuining ? — No, not the reasoning. 

3824. The reasoning is got by the teaching of 
grammar? — No, it is not. Not in connection \vith 
outeide natural phenomena. It is introspective, that 
kind of training. 

3325. Words and English sentences are outside 
natural phenomena? — Tlie training in grammar is a 
training which may be called introspeofive, and does 
not direct the thoughts outwardly. 

3826. But all reasoning in that sense is introapeo- 
iive 1 — In a sense it is. 

3d26.i. 1 mean to say there are only two points, ob- 
servation of outside things, and reasoning from them. 
We can get the observation and the exact measure- 
ment by hand and eye training, and you have the 
reasoning from them equally developed by the teach- 
ing of erammar? — There i.s no connection between 
the two. 

3827. Professor EirzasaaLS. — May I ask Professor 
Armstrong whether he thinks children can make 
experiments in grammar ? — That is the whole point. 
You see somethhig happening, and you want to find 
out what is happening, and you devise an experiment, 
and that experiment gives a result which by a process 
of reasoning leads you to - ■ 

3828. Mr. Stbuthbrs. — T here is such a thing as 
correct writing of sentences ? — I don’t think it has 
any educational effect. 

3829. Professor FmaxuAU). — Is there not an 
important distinction between words and thing s in 
every indiridual’s mind, and therefore dealing with 
wor^ is a different education than training them how 


to deal with things ?— Very different indeed. Mav 
I give thii< instance which is on your point, hfy first 
idea of tills class of work was got from 'f reiicli’s ‘•’study 
of Words " when I wa.s quite a lad. I can refi-r my 
scientific tendencies back to tliat kind of study, hot 
they would never liave been developed if I had con- 
tinued on a literary track. 

.IvSaO. Mr. Struthers. — O f course I nm not con- 
troverting the opinions you express. I merely wi.sh 
to make out what precisely is your idea of the 
different effect on the reasoning faculty of this kind 
of training from tliat given by grammar ?— I quite 
underetand that. 

3831. Then you spoke of apecific subjects. Of 
course specific subjects are ncjt merely scientific 
subjects, such as mechanics and agi'iculture. Tlity 
inchido such subjects as French and Gemian ? — I wa.s 
referring of course to .specific subjects in science, not- 
specitic suhject-s generally. 

3832. Then would you confine the science teaching 
in schools to the coui-se prescribed under head H ?— 
I thought I fully made it clear tliat I would not. 
So long as the principles involvetl in that are carried 
out I don’t dcsii-e for one moment to coniine it to one 
speciid course. On the contrary, directly you get 
good tenchei's the more latituile you give your 
teacliers the better. 

3833. Then there is a course, I understand now, 
in tlie Code similar to this Course H, prepared for 
girls especially 1 — I think it i.s there under the name of 
domestic science. 

3334. Could a similar course be framed, do you 
think, for rural schools, based more or less on agri- 
culture ?-~Yes. I di.scus.sed that in one of these 
pamphlets — “Science Teaching in Agricultural Dis- 
tricts, a lecture addrc.sscd to the South Eiustcrn Agri 
cultural Oillege, by Professor Annstrong." 

3335. Then in order to teach science effectually on 
the lines you advocate, I presume a different course 
of training for teachers must lie adopted ? — Yes. 

3836. 5S« a considerable change in the present 
uu'thixl of training teachere in training colleges must 
be introduced ? — Yes, that is acknowledged. I 
believe there is a committee sitting on that at the 
present moment. 

3837. But take the teachers who have passed 
through training colleges — what hope is there for 
them ? — I am afraid thei'e is not very much ; I hare 
had claries of elementary school teachere at the 
Central College on several occasions. They have token 
the keenest interest in this work, but it has been almost 
impossible to get them to do anything but look on 
with their hands in their pockets. They have become 
incapable of working experimentally. They have 
the greatest appi-eciation of the work, hut they have 
80 got out of the way of helping themselves that they 
cannot bo got into the way. I hare told them so 
myself at the end of the class, and they have acknow- 
ledged such to be the ease. 

3838. They cannot measure accurately, or •u'batl 
— Oh, they cannot enter into the spirit of the work 

3839. CQAiBirrJjr. — Don't they when teaching their 
class have to show the pupils how to measui’e?— 
Practically, no. 

3840. Mr. Stbdthebs. — ^T henl suppose the train- 
ing of inspectors is equally hopeless ?-— You must do 
what yon can to fill the void, but I don’t think it is 
a very hopeful process. 

3841. Then in order to have effective inspection 
you would require to appoint a totally now list of 
inspectors? — I think you want an addition to the 
present staff of inspectors. I believe the Educational 
Department at the present moment has only cue man 
in its service who can deal with this sore of subject, 
and he baa distingnished himself, I believe, by in- 
sisting that science s hall not be taught in the schools 
under him because it cannot be properly taught. 
That gentleman was in Wales, but I believe he has 
lately been transferred to Leeds. 
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Tou know tJie nthei-s sufiiciently well to say 
tliat tliev are not capable of cluing the same 1 — T don’t 
make that statement in detail, but I know that is the 
•'cnentl position, and I don't tliink the statoinent cun 
be vci'y .seriously challengerl. 

3843. Then alnnit those object le.ssons, you said 
they should bo made a means of imvlcing the pujjils 
think for tlieiii.selvefi. Au object shoiikl not Ixi held 
up ami (lescriheci for the pupils, hut tho pupils have 
with tho object before them, to find out eei-tain tilings 
for tliem-sclves. Is not that the recogiii.sed principle 
of all object lesson teadiiiig now'} — As far as the 
.schools I know of are ooncei'ncd, no doubt that is a 
tumlaineatal pruiciple of such teaching and one wliicli 
is pretty imiver-sally recogni.sed. 

3844. In connection with what objects ? — We <loii’t 
always find it <loiie, but that is whan is considered 
tiie recognised object. 

."845. What class of objects would you Iw dealing 
with? — A flower perhaps. In teaching botany there 
is no doubt tliat is tlie recognised ju'inciple. The 
children oi’O taught to dissect tioweiy occasionally ; 
but I was not r[uite thinking of botany, and that is 
not wliat is generally unclcr.stood I think by object 
le.ssons. Tlio way in which I should start object 
Icisons would Ijc by collecting anything and every- 
thing that could be collected, and get tliem into the 
habit of examining and dasezibing tlie objects. I 
have (lone it with cbildreu starting from five yeare 
<in. They can be led, for instance, to pick up stones 
.m tho sea beach ajid try with a Immiuer whether 
tlicy cun he easily broken. 

384G. They prohidfly do that without any teaching 1 
— Not for long, and they don’t get into tlie habit of 
doing it witli things generally. What we want to 
teach pupil.s is to examine anything that conies 
into their hands, to get into the habit of doing it, and 
not because they are taught to do it in school. 

3347. CuAiioiAX. — Would you give an illustration 
.so that I may follow you 1 Supixwtng you took a pen 
and wanted a child Cv(j ycui-s old to get a piuper 
object lesson as regards that pen, what would you do! 
— I think tliat is too complex an object. I would 
rather gi\-o the child an iron nail, or something of 
that kind, and also give an elementary anvil and 
hammer, and let it lintl what it can do in the way of 
heating out tlie iron nail, and then comparo it with 
otbei' metals — lead, and so on. 

3848. How Ls the child to know the distinction of 
the metals t — Give the , child the object, and tell it 
to try what it can <lo by heating it out. 

3849. Must you not tell the child this is lead or 
this is iron ? — Oh, dear no. Give the child a set of 
pic(»s, and let thecliild give you a stafcemezit of what 
it has discovered in rcfci'cnce to them. 

3850. Should not tho child Imva some idea put 
into its head as to tlie distinction between the metaJs 1 
—It would not require it. If you tell a cluld to 
coUeot all the different kinds of metals it can, nails, 
and 60 on, and then say, “ Try what you can do with 
a hammer by beating them, and describe their colour 
and the effects you produce.” I would always 
recommend a common kitchen fiat iron and Imnuner, 
which are domestic unplemeuts, for the purpose. 
“Take difterent substances and see if you' can pound 
them easily.” Many object lessons con be given in 
that way. Or you con tell the children to try with 
their pocket knives whether different kinds of w(X>d 
are easily cut or cut with difficulty. 

3851. Mr. Strothers. — You would not give the 
child ageneral idea of nails to begin with 1 — I would not. 

3852. He must understand what you mean when you 
say, “Collect different kinds of nails”? — I think most 
children understand that as scxinas they begin to speak. 

3853. If you ask children to collect a certain class of 
things they must instinctively, or by your telling thezn, 
know what the thing is? — I don’t mean that everything 
can be evolved out of their inner consciou.sness. You 
must tell them something, but it should be theminimum. 


3854. You recognise tho humanistic training as of 
certain value 1 — Very great value. 

3855. "Would j-ou state what you consider the 
difference between that training and the .scientitic 
Lraiiiirzg you advocate I — There is a side of the mind, 
a pz'actical side, liaving z-efereiice to external pheno 
meua which cannot be trained by humanistic trainizig 
— by devotion to books. What we odvocato is the 
practical introduction to practical methods in place 
of book knowledge — the mere imparting of knowledge 
of facts. It is the loiowlcdge of facts derived by direct 
study instead of from other people that we aim zit. 

38.5G. But you don’t recogurie any different proccjw 
of rea-soniug e-xercised. The process of Z'easooiug uo 
doubt ha.s reference to different sets of objects, to 
different puipose-s, but it is the same process of reason- 
ing 1 — I am not prepai’cd to go into a psychological 
discussion. It is very probably the .same pixicess. 

3857. Captain Siiaw. — i)o you consider that tlio 
teaching iu these fifty schools in Tower Hamlets ha.s 
been successful ?— I think a very successful beginning 
has been made ; I don’t think we can say more than 
that. The experiment has been carried on sullioieutl y 
long to show that we are on right lines on the wliolis 
but it lias been carried out only hy one man tr}ing 
to educate a set of men who have not been previously 
trained to do sucli work. 

3858. Do you consider that any of the teachers are 
capable of working scientifically? — I believe a number- 
of tho teachers have become very much intci-ested in 
tho work. 

385D. Do you consider they are capable of giving 
the in.sti'uction which isneccsBun-y I — I (ain’t .say tliat. 
It would not be fair for me to give an opinion on 
tliat. 1 thinlv tliese are lunttei-s ou which Mr. (Jordon 
and Mr. Heller would give a delinitc opinion. 

.3860. Would you allow .some teaching to he given 
whicli is merely the impirting facts to children 1 — 
Oil, certainly. 

38G1. How much time would you give to methoiU 
of ob.scrvation and how much to tlie acfjuLsition of 
facts 1 — 1 would in the firet instance teach the 
children for a considerable time how to do, and when 
they have learned method begin to teach them 
didactically what has been dono. The mistake is fir.st to 
teach them didactically what has bccn-done, as they 
then become unable to help themselves. With many 
students I have au increasing difficulty every year to 
get them to learn intelligently. 

3862. How many hour-s a week, if wo were going 
to teach experimental science on these lines, should 
be devoted to it ? — You ought to hare at least two 
lessons — two-hour lessons a week — and that ought 
to be work entii-ely done by the children themselve--. 
There ought to be no lecture or anything of the kind. 

3863. Do yon consider the students, when they 
have arrived at the seventh standard, can begin to 
learn specific science — take up chemistry for instance ? 
— Oh, yes, certmly. Of course what I say is with 
regard to the earlier standarch. 

3864. With regai-d to the “ H ” syllabus, the sylla- 
bus begins with the fifth standard : would you like 
it to be introduced lower down in the school? — Yes, I 
think it ought to be. The first thing we have uo do 
in future is to make the teaching of arithmotic prac- 
tically the first stage of that work. Mr. Gordon has so 
introduced it. The first stage is nothing more thau 
arithmetic carried out in a practical way with the aid 
of squared paper, and that ought to be done os part 
of the ordinary arithmetical teaching and not as part 
of the science course. In that way we ought to begin 
at the very beginning. 

3865. "Would it be a practical thing to introduce 
this style of instruction by one person, if you could 
find one who has got tlie spirit, in charge of a largo 
district, and trust to his inspiring the teachers in 

time? The success that has been achieved in one 

district shows that it is possible. It is the only way 
we can do it at present. 


Loadou. 
iTiircA 20, 1897. 
Profeasor n.li 
Arnieiroog. 
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London. 3866. You condemn tlie mechanics syllabus in the 
afarc^M iSK Code. I-s that the same one you condemn that Mr. 

'■ — '■ Gordon startwl t — I don’t think there ha.s been much 
Pruffssot H. E. alteration. Mechanics came in in an accidental way. 
Annstrong. arose merely through appointing an engineer to 
carry out this class of work. It was the one subject 
he could teach when he l>ecame a demonstrator under 
the London School Board. 

3867. Ca.URM.ts. — A civil engineer? — Yes, I 
think so. 

38fi8. Captain S (TAW. — You don't know where the 
.syllabuses came from tliat are in the Code? — Tlie 
Code .sylliibii'u’s, T should think, would Ije largely 
moflellw on the South Kensington sclienjes. 

3809. Not the meclmnies, I suppose 1 — I don't say 
the syllabuses a.s a whole. I suppose the first mau 
who was apjwinted denionstrator was probably largely 
responsible for the meclmnies, and it was perfi'ctly 
rational from the point of ^■iew that prevailed at the 
time. I don’t know that an}' particular objection 
could be taken to it. 

3870. Do you know tlie particular course of object 
lessons that Mr. Hewitt has instituted for tlie Liver- 
pool School Boanl I — No, I don’t. 

3871. They seem to me to be practically on the 
lines that you nrlvocnte t — I think they are all coming 
round to this view now. Tliere has been an approach 
to the same p<Mnt of view going on during the la.st 
-seven years, ilr. Hubble, for instance, has recently 
publisheil a book — he is one of the dcmonstrator.s — 
and there he talks about it as being a book in which 
the new method is developed. It is very intcro-sting 
a.s showing that he has become a convert. But he 
has by no uioatis succeeded in taking to it entirely. 
He has not yet entered fully into the spirit of the work. 

3872. Mr. Mollov. — D o I understand you to say 
that ^fr. fiorrlou added tlie syllabus to his plan?— 
His syllabus was put in the Evening School Continua- 
tion Oorle originally, and it is now in the Day Cixle, 
and he 1ms published a little book. 

3873. Captain Huaw. — T hci-e is one question I 
should tike to ask you as to the names you give in 
chcmistiy which have been greatly objected to ?— Yes, 
by Captain Abney particularly. 

3874. Is thei-e any reason why children should nob 
learn at once tiie generally accepted luime ? — Most 
certainly, when a name is giren which disclose-s 
all the fcirts. 

3S7o. It Las to bo unlearned afterwards? — I don’t 
think it 1ms. We are only adopting a method which 
has Iwen adopted bv a large part of the scientific world. 
When you call hyiirogen hydri^en you are doing in 
Greek wiiat we are doing in English 

3876. If a child only goes as far os your coui'se he 
knows “ inflamumble air,” but he may never recognise 
it as hydrogen afterwards ? — I don’t think that 
matters at all. 

3877. Mr. Stkuthbks. — I think I heard water 
descriliwl ye.slerday ns rust of hydrogen? — I have 
colled what is commonly knoum as carbonic acid “chalk 
stuff gjus.” Wc start with examining the chalk and 
get the gas. If you tell a child that is carbonic acid 
it completely di.seloses the nature of the gas. We di.s- 
oover what the ga.s is and do not take it for granted, 
and it is from that point of view that I insist upon 
the importance of these names. 

3878. Rev. Dr. EvaX-S. — Do you draw a distinction 
between oxide and rust ? — I don’t speak of oxides at 
the beginning. The first thing we take is the study 
of iron rust. 

3879. By using tlie word rust do you wish to avoid 
oxide because it is hard, or that it is not sound 
doctrine 1 — Simply because it involves knowledge 
which the child is not in possession of at the time. As 
soon as it has discorered that it is an oxide you can 
call it on oxide. 

3880. Mr. Moixoy. — About how many schools are 
there in which your ^stem is carried out ? — I really 
don’t know. 


3881. You have not seen any time tables of the 
practical working in those schools ? — You mean in the 
London district. I think it is carried out in a large 
number of schools in one particular section. I don't 
i-eally know how many tliat includes. It includes » 
a couple of dozen or nioi-e. 

S882. I tliink a wliile ago you dcpi-ecaterl the idea 
of syllabuses. How is Mi'. Gordon's syllabus fr*- 
from objection? — You must put forward soiaethiug 
to guide teachei-s. If you ha\e an examination 
•system as at pre-sent, there must be something put 
forward to guide tiieni. If the examinatioii disap- 
peared it would not be neces-saiy to liave syllabuvrs 
provided the teachers were fully competent. 

3883. About what time in the week would vou 
give to your subjt'cts as jiartof liie oixJinary subject^. 
— you say two hours would be sufficient I — Two twt>. 
hour le.ssoas. 

3884. Rev. Dr. Wilson*. — As an example of your 
.system von say you %vish to make arithmetic prac- 
tical. how would you propose to accomplish (hat ?— 
I .should set them to work w*ith a roeasuiing tape and 
a foot rule, and take measurements and work thosi- 
out, insteorl of taking problems from a book to begin 
with. 

3S3o. And so on to the further subjects I — Yes. 

.38SG. How would you do addition, for example, or 
subtraction? — That could be done by counting tlie 
sriuares on .s(|uar«] papers. If you take Mr. Goolon's 
little book you will see how this works in practice. 
He has laid down rule.s there. 

3887. Monsigimr Molloy. — You have spoken 
chiefly I tliink of the teaching of elementary sdeiKN' 
in schools ? — Yes. 

3888. What is your opinion about the teaching I'lf 
drawing in piimiiry schools ? — I think it is of very 
great importance ; what we have been contending 
for — and if you hai'e seen the recent rejiort of the 
Committee of the Technical Education JJourd, you 
will see it has been put forward there — is, that 
tlicclaases should run together. ThaLtheacieiicelessoiis 
should include literary work and drawing. When- 
ever an experiment is done involving the use of any 
object which can be drawn, that object should bi- 
drawn at the .same time. Instear) of drawing being 
carried out from set models and copies, every thing 
that is made use of should he drawn. Children sliouhl 
get into the habit of drawing things that come before 
thorn. 

3889. Then you are in favour of having drawing 
taught in primary schools ? — Ab.solutely. 

.3890. l)o you think it is desirable also to ba'v 
some form of handicraft or manual work, over and 
above the practical work of the laboratory? — Ye«, 1 
think tlmt is very valuable. 

3891. You would apply to this teacliiog the general 
principles that you have stated with regal'd to the 
teaching of elementary science ? — Yes. 

3892. Tliere have been two ways of teaching 
elementary science : one is to communicate the fact' 
and general pi-inciples, and illustrate tliem by cs- 
periment ; the other is to get the children to work 
out the experiments themselves, and, as it were, 
discover for themselves what the scientific principU’N 
are. Are you entirely opposed to the first way ! — 
Entirely for young cliildren. I tliink they learn 
far too much in the way of knowledge of facts. 

3893. Con you state briefly what is your objection 
to the first system ? — It is simply pUing more know- 
ledge into the knowledge box. 

3894. Is knowledge an objectionable thing ? — I 
don’t think it is objectionable if you know how to 
use it. That system is a system which does not 
make knowledge permanent knowledge. It is only 
retained for a short time. I suppose most of the 
gentlemen here are acquainted with this interesting 
report of the Recess Committee. There are several 
very admirable illustrations in that. You will lin<l 
one at page 94. Tliere is a foot-note there which 
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applies to tills very (KeatUii-;).--“The eiJect 

i)f actual wf>rk on the luenioi'y is astounding. To 
licit iit 'it tlio stall when tlie cattle fodder is being 
mixed is very ditfei-ent from helping to mis it j 
to loiter in the field wliile the couch is being worked 
out and buniod, is very diHerent from talcing u fork 
mid assisting for an hour in the work." That involves 
the whole principle. ... 

3^05. What I want to know is, do you object to 
children uciiiiring any knowledge except wlial tliey 
acffuire for theinxelvc-sl — 1 don’t object, but T say 
tliev don’t aciiuire u-seful knowledge under the pi«- 
sent system. 

3S9fi. Then do you think that .any knowledge 
thev train which limy don’t discover for themselves, 
is of no use 1 — Of course one could not go so far os tliat. 

3397. 1 underatootl you to rocoiniiietid practical 
work in the laboratory, not meroly for pupik who arc 
intended for a suieiitifiu career, but for all pupils 1 — 
For all, and especially for girls. 

3,393. And you recommend it for its educational 
mlue ! — Yc3- 

3399. CHAmu.vx. — Why for giid.s especially? — 
Because I think girls want such training more. The 
man wiio goe.s into tliu worhl gets such training in 
(lie coui'se of Ills work much uioi'e tliun the woman, 
and because I tliiuk we break down domestically to a 
verv largo extent fi-om onr absolutely uiiscionttfic way 
of doing things. 

3900. Moiisignor hloLLOY. — Con you put in a short 
funu the educational value you attach to this prac- 
tical work in the laboratory? — I hold it teaohes 
people to use their wits. That is aimut the sliorte.st 
way of putting it. 

3901. In a sy.steiu of education the faculty of ex- 
proision, the power of language, is an important 
element 1 — Very important 

39<)9. Do you think tliere is any danger of tliis 
faculty suffering from too mucli time being given to 
practical work? — Absolutely the contrary. If you 
ask a lad uumiug from any of tho public scIukiIs, or 
almost uuy kcIukiI, uiiIooh he lia)>poiis to bo an untirely 
exceptional one, at the present day, to do u simple 
experiiiiaiit and dcisoi'ilxj that oxporimeut, lie is per- 
fectly incapable. of lining that, altliough he may be 
capable of writing what you would call agmxl literary 
essay. Then it would have tlie effect of tooching 
people generally to express thomsolvos correctly, be- 
cause wo in.sLst that cverytliiug that i.s done shall be 

E It down there and then in proper literiuy form. 

terory teaching is to be oombinod with otlier teach- 
ing. 

3903. It is sometimes said Uiat men who have 
obtained high distinction in science foil in their 
power of expression ? — They have not had scientific 
teaching. They have loarnwl science, wiiich i.s a 
different thing. TIic vast majority of our scientific 
men ore very unsdentific in their general habits. 

3904. Then you say they have not been trained in 
the true science way ? — Yes. They have learned 
filets, but have not gone beyond that stage in many 
cases. 

3905. If we introduce into primary schools draw- 
ing, some sort of manual work, and the elements of 
science, where these subjects have not been taught 
before, something must be displaced to make room for 
tliMQ? — I don’t think that any tiling would need to 
be di^laced; because this work, if carried out properly, 
will involve practically all the work that is done at 
the present time, but which is being done badly. It 
will have reference to familiar objects and tilings of 
ei oryday occurrence. 

390S. Wliare the whole day is occupied at present 
in teaching other things, then if tho teaching of 
physical science is introduced, a portion of the time 
now givM to other things will have to be given up 
to physical science. It may involve perlmps the 
omission, to some extent, of a mere book knowledge 
«f facts and dates ) Yesj 


3907. And pei'lm^is some of the pix^sent sy.stem of 
teaching gi'aninuu' might lie dispensed with? — Yes. 

3903. That is a qucatiun wn have to face, because 
wo linvo to rl(?a1 with a veiy enormous system, ex- 
tending over eight or nine thousand schools, in which 
tlieao practical subjects aixi not generally tauglic 
at present, and thei'cfore we must find time for the 
teaching of them ; and to get that time we must pub 
something else out of the jdaco it at present occupies? 
— I think you will find that the wits will become so 
shar^iencd that the information yon give at the present 
time can still be given, and given witli very greatly 
increased effect. 

3909. You think then that otter a littlo experience 
imtliing need be displaced 1 — 1 think not You will 
find tliat the iutei-est tlio children take in the work 
they do will be so much gi-cater that they will work 
and learn more. At the present moment childi'cn leave 
school without any desu-e of continuing tlioir educa- 
tion. “ Oontinuarion schools ” are a foilui’e on that 
account. AVe hope to get the children into a condition 
in which they will take more interest in continuing 
their education. 

3910. Captain Shaw. — A t pre.sant in some of the 
schools they drop class subjects in the fb-st tluee 
staiidai'ds luid teuch these subjects and then find they 
can cover the whole gi-ound In the last two or three 
years : is that your experience ? — That has already 
been shown bo lie the case. 

3911. Would you agi-co that that is the case? — 

I um sui'e that iviil be the cose. 

39TJ. Sir. SruinuEKS. — Theoretically or from 
practical experience ) — In u sense from practical 
experience. 

3913. Cii.UKii.is. — In answer to Monsignor Molloy 
you said tliat you biiought the sharpening of the 
children’s wits, and therefore the greater facility 
with which they would acquire what they are learning 
n<>w, would make up for tlie encroachment on the time ; 
hut how would that be with regard to the present 
toachere who are <]uite ignorant of teaching these 
subjects ? — I think that until you get leocliei's wlio are 
competent teachere, you will have great difficulty, 
but this must bo the case. 

3914. Monsignor Molloy. — I understand your 
answer to refer to the time when a proper system 
had been inti'oduced and established ? — Quito so. 

3915. We visited the schools at Hutland Street 
yesterday and were greatly intoi-ested there, both in 
the scientific lecture and the practical work done by 
Ute pupils ; but it struck me tliat a great deal of the 
success of that system depends upon tlie fitness of 
the teacher? — Is nut that so with regard to all 
teaching ? I should have thought tliat in every 
subject it is a question of tho fitness of the teacher. 

391G. Yes ; but what I wo-s coining to is that we 
have not teachers of that class at pi'esent existing. I 
was going to ask yon whether you think that such 
teachers ought not to be prepai-ed in the training 
colleges, whore tho teachers of tho. primary schools in 
Ireland are trained for their work ? — I think the 
first necessary step is to reform the training colleges. 

3917. And what reform would yon suggest; per- 
haps you ai-e not acquainted with our training 
colleges ? — I am not acquainted. 

3918. Would yon say then what reform you suggest 
for the English colleges? — The number of subjects 
must bo very much reduced. At the present time 
the more subjects an elementary teacher can gain 
certificates in the better, the more likely the teacher is 
to gain an appointment. You must abolish cerLifioatc- 
hunting and certifkabe worshipping on the part of the 
the School Boards. They select their men for the 
number of certificates they have; they don’t apply 
any rational test. 

3919. I thin It I am right in supposing that you 
would recommend that those who have to t^h 
science in the primary schools should be taught how 
to teach it in the training colleges ? — Yes, and I 

F 


losdon. 
March 20, 18U7. 
ProfsBsor H. £. 
Amutrong 
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London. think there ought to be n inuu-h sliar|>er selection of 
IfartiTio \SSi experience is tliat remaikably few 

— ' ' people are capable of ever learning to teach properly. 

Pr^e^rH.E. presrut time we consider that we can take 

anybody that offers and ti-ain liim ns a teacher. That 
is one of our fundaini'iital mi-stakes ; we liave to do 
mucli more in the way of selecting young people 
who show some promise of ability, take them from 
schcfol, .and put tdieai to the training colleges, and not 
take anybody who offers himself. 

3920. I should like to know whether you think 
that the master of the primary sciiuol should liinuelf, 
besides the ordinary subjects of education, teach 
elementary science ; or tliat special science teachers 
should be trained who would teach science in a 
nunilier of schools 1 — No, I think the class system is 
on the whole the best. 

3921. You tliink that it would be quite within the 
power of the ordinary ma.sters to do tbi< elementary 
science work ? — We don't want the subject made 
technical. 

3922. And the knowlefjge required could he easily 
learned in the course of training? — I see no reason 
why it should not, provided ho or she is tauglit riglitly 
throughout. 

3923. Now, you said that you would recommend a 
system in wliich there wxs no cxaniinaticiii of pupils, 
but inspection of teachers ] — I said no examination, 
except, perhaps, at the close of the school career. 
I would not liave the children bothei-ed perpetually as 
they arc under the present system by being examined 
frequently in pnblic. I don’t object to moderate 
examination by the teacher of the school for the 
teacher’s own purposes, but the pressure of being 
examined publicly is <loing this country irreparable 
harm. 

3924. The examination publicly by the Inspector 
should only be at the end of tlie school career 1 — 
Y’e.s 

3925. Do you think in dealing with n veiy laige 
numlier, some thousands of schools, that would nfliuTl 
a .-mfficient guarantee that the school had been taught 
eiiiciently each year — If your Inspectoi's are active 
in connection with the schools, and see that the 
tcachuig is etBcient on the whole, I think it will. 

3926. How con they judge of the efficiency of the 
teacliing by merely inspecting the teacher ?— Not 
inspecting the teacher, but the teaching. I liave 
been frecjuently present and taken a note of the way 
in which the work is going on in tlie sebooL 

3927. You would contemplate then that the 
Inspector should visit each scliool several times in 
the year, and see how the teaching wa.s carried 
oat?-— Certainly, I uould not have a single inspec- 
tion. I would have the Inspectors dropping in 
frequently and seeing how the teaching is going on. 
You must put as much faith os possible in your 
teachers. 

3928. You said tliat at present the system of 
teacliing is too mechanical. I am not quite sure 
that I understand exactly what you mean 1 — Too 
bookish would lie a better way of putting it. 

3929. You distinguish two systems of teaching — 
one humanistic and the other scientifio—humanistic 
you describe as teacliing from books? — Not only 
from books, but it refers to subjects in a sense ; it 
was a word introduced by Matthew Arnold ; it was 
be who made the distinction. 

3930. And the scientiBc method is tbat in which 
the pupils are taught to find out for themselves 
what they can from the study of things? — Yes. 

3931. Now, would yon propose to ignore altogether 
the humanistic system, or would you carry on the 
twc^ijyatems together aide by side? — I should in- 
co^r^ the two as much as possible. I should 
take everything that is good from the one system 
and incorporate it ^th the other. 

3932. Then you do admit) that a certain amount of 
teaching ought to be done from books ? — Yes, 


especially later in the coui-se ; when children have 
learned methods they can be taught results. The 
present s 3 '.stem is a system of teacliing results without 
ever teaching them the method of reaciiing results. 

3933. Incidentally, I think you .said you found it 
very difficult to get tlie children to follow the practi- 
cal method ? — As they get older it bwomes 
increasingly dilEcult, a.s they learn how easy it is to 
get information from books. 

3934. I had thought that children rather took 
naturally to the pi-actical method of learning, and 
that the difficulty was to get them to learn from 
books — poi-haps Irish children are different I — I don’t 
think after a time that you will find that is s<j. 

3935. Taking the experience of the Rutland Street 
scliool, it seem^ to me tliat tlie childron there in the 
practical work ye.-iterday, and in looking at experi- 
nienls, showed much more eagerness and attention and 
iutoUigence than children in a similar school generally 
do in learning fixim Ixiuks ? — I think so. 

3930. Therefore the Hxpfiricnce Lliere would show 
that when the practical method is brought before 
them, they come to take even a greater interest in 
the practical metho«l than in lemming from hooka 1— 
I should think they would eventually. 

3937. Then perliaps 1 should understand your 
view to be that when they have been trained to use 
books it is difficult to get them hack to tlie practical 
method of learning? — Yes, it is difficult to get the 
pupils to help themselves. 

3938. ilr. REDixr.TOS- — Do I understand you to 
say that you would be prepaied to exclude the study 
of geography and liistory from tiie schools to make 
way for the study of elemeiitaiy .science ?•• I would 
not exclude it ot a later date j it is not necf.s.sary to 
introduce these Bubjects to auy great extent in the 
earlier stages. 

3939. Are they not as important os the study of 
elementary science ? — I don’t tliink they arc. 

3940. "You don’t think learning some important 
dates is essential ?— No. I think it is important to 
learn the use of your eyes with regai-d to your daily 
workj when you have learned tliat tlie other is of 
value. 

3941. If a man knew nothing of the past history of 
the world would he bo a competent citizen? — I should 
think much more competent than the vast majority 
ai'O at the present time if he had the training I 
advocate. 

3942. 1 think you said that certificates were so 
test of the knowledge of the teacher ? — Of the com- 
petence of tlie teacher. 

3943. If a certificate was founded upon a testing of 
the teacher's powers of teaching, would it not be a 
proof that he was a competent tcaclier ? — ^Yes j it is 
very difficult to apply that test, a teacher lias to leuin 
his business like other people by practising. 

3944. If tlie Inspector made him give a lesson 
before giving him a certificate, his competency 
could thus be tested ? — That is, if he has been 
appointed a teacher. 

3945. In the practising school attached to the 
training college?-— I think you must form the opinion 
whether they are likely to make good teachera by 
watching them during a considerable period, and yon 
must leave them to develop. I think it would be un- 
fair to give first or second class certificates in a training 
college based on the observation of young people 
during a period when they had not arrived at maturity j 
it would be unfair to hamper their future career by 
that kind of thing ; it would be better to let them go 
out with the general stamp that they are likely teachers, 
and let them devdop in practice. 

3946. Does not a manager when bo appoints a 
teacher wish to know whether he is competent to 
teach or not t — think if many of us who have suc- 
ceeded in teaching in later life had been pat through 
that test we might have received very poor testi- 
monials. 
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oUi". Would not a certificate founded on a te.st of 
the practical power of t<‘adiing of the Queen’s 
sclioUw as well as on their kiiowleilge of the subjects, 
te of ''I'cat value to the manager in aiding him to 
appoint competent teachers I— Yes, it might be. 

' Theiufoie it is not the certificate you object 
to but the mode in which in somo coses it is given 1 — 
Wiiat I objected ht was thu largo, number of certifi- 
cates gainetl from the training colleges. By passing 
exiunitiations they nniy obtain certificates of having 
passed in a dozen subjects perhap.s, and these Iiavo a 
cumulative value. It is not tho pjvrticular certificate 
that counts but ic is having a dozen certillcatc.s 
against the len of another jwrson — a umdidate with 
ten will bo beaten by one with twelve. 

3049. Is there anything objectionable in that if 
the certificates were gi^’i-n after proper tests of the 
candidate’s power of tcncliiugl — Tliero would be no 
objection if you limited tho subjects to tliroo. 

3050. If a iiuuiager wLsluvl to have four subjects 
tauglit in his school, would he not prefer a teacher 
with hiur ceitificates instead of one witli three! — I 
suppose so, but what wc wane to see tlnnc is the 
number of subjects which could be dealt with limited. 

3951. Tf a teacher can teach more .subjects well is 
there liny objection to his having studied these subjects 
and gut certificates in them 1— If he has done it well, 
but i think exporionoo shuwa the muniwr of subjects 
tlut <-an 1)6 dealt witli Ls limited, and in a liugo nuin- 
bi'r of subjects competent knowledge is not ivijuii-ed. 

3952. I think you said you would have no public 
examinations in schools, you would have faith in 
tlm teachcr.sl — I said I would only have a lixivmg 
examination, I would not havo the children subject 
to public examiuatiuik each year. 

3953. How couUl one bo sui-e that tho teacher's 
methods hod left any permanent impres.sioji on tliosc 
taught unless there is some examination ? — I think you 
must trust to that ; if you havo a good teaebnr, a good 
teacher ^nll ])rocluce a good impression, and that 
impression docs not always .show itself at once. 

3954. Most Rev. Dr. ^VAL.SII. — In your system 
TOO Would have a munlier of children e.xamined every 
year, fur eveiy y’ear .some wouh I be going away ? — Yes. 

395"). Mr. Reihsgton. — Y our system is that tlie 
rxainiiiatiun should 1)0 at the end of tho whole course f 
— Yas. 

3956. Supposing the course lasted tliruo years, 
might it not occur that in tho first year tho teacher’s 
melhuds were such that he hod not educated prepcrly 
those taught, and you would iiave no means of correct- 
ing tlukt until thi'ci‘ ycare were over! — Yes, but if the 
inspector liad been sutliciently often at the school he 
would take a note of that, and that would come out 
at the examination at the end r>f the school uaroor. 

.1957. Would not that Im too late, wlici'ca*! if it 
came out at the end of the first year tlio teacher’s 
methods could be coiTectefl? — You would have to 
examine at the end of each year ; suppasuig twenty 
were leaviog you would have twenty examined, and 
if twenty broke down one year, and twenty the year' 
after, and twenty in the third year, it would be pretty 
obvious that something was wrong. 

3968, Your examination would only be of the 
highest classes! — Yos, but it would be those who had 
gone right through tlie mill who would be examined. 

3959. Mr. Stbutbebs. — B ut they may have been 
m the hands of three different teadiers 1-— Then you 
mmit look further into the question, they would not 
break down in all the subjects. 

3960. Monsignor Mollot. — Y ou lay groat stress 
on the fact that the inspector would visit the schools 
sevei-al times in the year, and see how tho teaching 
*as carried out ! — Yes, lie would not make a mere 
formal visit for the piirpose of looldng at tlie log book. 

3061. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — H e would always 
have the power of examining to a certain extent? — Yes. 

3963. Mr. Redinotoh. — W hy is an examination 
conducted by the inspector at one of these visits so 


very good, and an examination at the end of the year 
so very bud ! — Because it ilne.s not involve pirparation; 
the diildrcn ai'c not put under a special prepai'ation 
like Christinas turkeys specially prepared for tho 
market. 

3993. Most Rev. Dr. W.alsh. — Y ou said tliat one 
of the defects in the present state of affairs is that all 
the deportments require to liavo their hands foisied 
to introduce practical methods, I trust you ani aware 
that that remark doe.s not apply to tho Commiiisionera 
of National Education in Iirland ! — It obviously does 
not timru, but we want foi- these mattere some form 
of educational council which would bo .subject to 
perpetual renewal, so that the people who are working 
in thiso ditxHitions would be p<TpetuaIly liaviiig their 
attention called to the difiiculties. 

39G4. Tlie existeuco of this Commission is a fair 
proof tliat, instead of requiring to have our hands 
foi-ced, we, in Ireland, ai’C, on tlie contrary, anxions 
to havo the.se improved methods introduced into Ii-isli 
scluxils T — Yes, but when tlie Commission comes to an 
end, it may be many yeara liefore another sits ; some 
machineiy will be required to keep things going in the 
interval. 

3965. You mentioned a special ibIScuIty in connec- 
tion with the School Board here in London, that it is 
a mere accident whether there is anyone on the Etiard 
who is capable of forming a sound judgment upon an 
important educational subject such us this that we 
are inquiring into? — People are elected in the London 
district on the qae.stion of whether tlie rates are to go 
up or not, and not on any educational principle. 

396G. Tliat is a defect inherent in the elective 
School Boaivl system? — Yes, and that requires cor- 
recting by means of some educational council. 

3967. Another defect whicli you mentioned is in 
connection xvith the training colleges. May we 
understand that in England, as, I fear, is tho case in 
Ireland, Inss attention is paid in the training cullies 
to tho training of the students in the art of teaching 
certain Kuhjects than to the mere imparting of know- 
ledge of tivxso subjects to the students themselves ^ 

I think tliat is generally tnic. 

3968. Do yon think tho training college system is 
capable of useful reform in that direction I have 
no doubt it is. 

3969. Teaching the Queen’s scholars how to teach, 
rather than giving them a knowledge of tho different 
Bubjecte that are to bo taught 1 — Yes. 

3970. Du you not think that the possession of a 
certilicate in any one department of teaching would 
bo a very fair indication that the person who bad 
that certificate was likely to be a go^ teacher, even 
in other subjects : I suppose the system on which 
teaching certificates are given to be a good one ? — 
If tho system is a good one, cei'toiuly it would be 
valuable. 

3971. It would be a fair inference for a manager, 
if a teacher was ceiiificated as a really good teacher, 
let us say in grammaa*, that that teacher would be a 
good teacher also in gec^raphyl — Yes; but tliat is 
not tho character of the certificate that is gjven at 
the pnwent time. 

3972. No; but I contemplate a reform of the whole 
system. The certificate that I contemplate would, 
give a guarantee of the power of teaching rather than 
of mere knowledge attained ? — Yes. 

8973. I saw an account of some American colleges 
that are working on this principle ; I wish to know 
what you tliink of it. The course is of two years. 
During the first year the students are taught 
the different subjects they will have to teach; ofte- 
words, in the second year, they are taught how to 
teach. Do yon not think that a reform on those lines 
would bo uaefun— You know — if you teach people 
properly — I don’t think they require to be taught tc 
teach j they learn instinctively. 

3974. You think, by having them well taught in 
the training colleges, they would learn to teach of 
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themselves ? — Yes ; I <lou't ihink you will recjuiit- to 
teach them how to teach imlependently. 

3075. Do you think tiie ordinary Queen's scholar 
coming into a college is able to identify the poiuts 
tliat constitute good teaching, so that, without ha\nng 
his attention called to the points that constitute the 
difference between good and l^ad teaching, he will 
pick all that u]) for iumself 1 — Such a scholar will be 
very much helped by drawing attention to certain 
points in regard to teaching. 

3976. In the system then that you recommend, you 
would have them well taught by competent teachers, 
and those teachers should t.ake care, 6.*um time to 
time, to point out the principles on which they were 
teacliingl — I may say, HI may be vain enough to refer 
to it, the fact that, in my college, these mattere have 
been the subject of discussion dm-ing several years, 
has entirely detennintd the action of men like Gordon 
and Eeller. They have not been taught how to 
teach, but they have followed the discussion that has 
gone on, and their c(juij>elence has l)eeu produced by 
their interest in the subject. These men who liave 
been so successful have had no training be.sidcs what 
they have liad in watcliing work and getting into the 
habit of being curious. 

3977. J3at these ai-e rare and exceptional men, we 
cannot count on getting them all over the country t — 
Mr. Gordon came with a poor University reputation ; 
he only got a second at Oxford, and he has turned 
out to be an exceptionally brilliant man. 

3978. That does not suipiise me in the least. 
But, for the. Queen’s scholai-s generally, you suiely 
think that it would l>e a useful thing to have them 
first well taught, and then to have their attention 
called to what constitutes good teaching ! — Y’es. 

3979. And the certificate shoold rather guarantee 
their power of tcacliing than their mere knowledge 
of the subjects to be taught i — Yes. 

39S0. And in that way’ certificates in a small 
number of .subjects would be much more u.se.fnl th.an 
the pr&sent .system of certificates in large uumbei’s 1 — 
The certificate properly given by the training collie 
would be very valuable. I object to men going in 


for the Science and Art Department examinatioiis in 
this and that subject and getting pa.ss certifitate? 
and using them as certificates of competency ; thev 
are not certificates of competency. 

3951. In connection, with the teaching of science io 
elemeiilaiy schools, you think that instead of scientific 
facts being merely taught to the children, the childrec 
should be rather taught how to find out things fer 
themselves 1 — Y’’es. 

3952. I see that in your essay on the jjractice cf 
teaching chemistry you ijuote a remark of Prefessor 
Meiklejohn, “ tliat nian is essentially a huntine 
animal ” '! — Yes, he means iiu imjuiring animal. 

3983. The children will take an intei-est in 
hunting up a subject for themselve.s 1 — I have quoted 
Professor Fitzgerald at the head of the chapter : I 
think there is an important fact referred to in iiis 
statement. 

398i. Yes, where Professor Fitzgerald says : “The 
development of habits is neees.sary for the iudividuai, 
and heuce for the race, but it stops development alone 
new lines ” 1 — Yes, we want as far a.s possible to get 
over that. 

39S5. "What would you think of a system of e.vr.mi- 
nation conducted exelu.sively in writing, in a practical 
subject, say chemistry 1 — I don’t think you can have a 
wor.se system. 

3986. You think the system more likely to do ham 
than good? — It has done infinite injury to this country, 

3987. You are aware wc liave such a system in 
Ireland, not in connection wicli the National Board, I 
am happy to say, but iu connection wifli another 
Department? — I would rather have anything tlian 
that ; I think it does infinite injury. 

3988. Rev. Dr. Evans, — 'WTiat experience have jot 
in the teaching of English subjects? — I have pi’aciieal-j 
no experience, except from general oliservation and 
taking a keen interest in the subject, 

3989. Have you expei-ience of the teaching of 
Engli.sh subjoct.s in schools, or, have you visited 
schools to see how it is done ? — No, I have only a 
general knowledge of that subject ; I have not paid 
any special attention to that in schools. 


Mr.tyin. May- 
hove EeOer. 


Mr. "Wu. Matbowe Hellku, Science Demonstrator under the London School Boara, examined. 


3990. CBAiniiAS. — Will you kindly teU us the 
exact position you hold ? — I am the Science Demon- 
strator for two of the divisions of the Londou School 
Board. London, for this purpose, is divided into four 
districts under four distinct science demonstrators, 
each one influences his own particular district, and 
has, you may say, no influence whatever outside bis 
district. 

3991. Then do 1 understand that you have two 
out of four districts ? — I have only the one of four 
districts. 

3992. Then there are three others besides you? — 
Thei’c are three others besides me. 

3993. Will you give the Commission yourviewson 
the necessity of the teaching of scientific methods in 
elementary schools for the purpose of mental dis- 
cipline and the formation of habits and character 
rather than for the acquirement of information 1 — 
Well, the object of coui-se in the first place of the 
introduction of the methods with which I was asao- 
riated was to teach the scholars themselves to think, 
in contradistinctiou to the method which has been 
in operation not only in the London Board schools, 
but in most other schools throughout the country, 
in which science was taught wholly and solely for the 
facte and tiie knowledge which was to be obtained 
from such teaebbig . Our object is an educational 
one, in which the question of the information acquired 
at an early stage in the scholar’s education is com- 
paratively unimportant when we consider the effect 
that it has on the minds of the scholars themselves. 
It is to teach how to think, rather than to teach 
knowledge. 


399-i. Then, must your teaching be expei-injental 
and carried out in the spirit of research ? — Most 
distinctly, the endeavoui’ of course is that all the 
knowledge, that every fact learned at this early stage, 
even tlie work of the fifth, sixth, and sevemh 
standaids of the school, should be the result of dis- 
coveries made from the experiments peiformed by 
the cliildi’en and by the teacher. I do not thinh 
there is any necessity for outside facts being taught 
which have not been so discovered. 

3995. What have you to say about specialised 
branches of science? — I think that in most cases 
specialised branches of science which are included 
in our Education Code under the head of specific 
science subjects 

3906. For example ? — Magnetism and electricity 
and chemistiT and so on, ought not to be taught because 
everyone of them assumes for the proper understanding 
of the subject a knowledge of ^ndamentel scientific 
methods and principles, in which the teaching in most 
cases is absent. A very favourite subject in our 
schools is magnetism and electricity, that is taught 
to scholars at the age of eleven. When one goes into 
those schools and questions the class we find they are 
met with the difficulties of having no knowledge of 
the general principles of physics or chemistry ; these 
children will tell yon all about H* SO* and CO' with- 
out the slightest knowledge of what such symbols 
mean ; it is in the hooks and the Inspector expects to 
have such fonnulse in the answer. To a great extent 
it has been so for some time, and has been due to the 
mode in which the examination has been conducted, 
and the answer which is expected. It is simply 
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teadiin,:' the diikU'eu tfi l)e pi'igs, and making use of has dealt with a ver)' iiii'ge numl>er of important sub- LoDdon. 
forms wJiifh mast be to tJieiu simply unmeaning. jects, but it lias been dealt with e.’cclusivel}- almost by ^ — 

3997. Making u.se of terms of which they don’t teachers with no knowlerlge wliatever o£ the scientitiu 

understand the meaning t — Yes, principles or even the scientific facts underlying the Mr.'Wm.Msj- 

3998. You prefer a general education in physical q^uestions that ui-e under discu-vion. howeUplier. 

and chemical methods, accuracy being the essential 4005. Alt! there any other general observations 

feature 1 — Yas. you woukl like to put ^fore us 1 — I don’t think there 

3999. Do you think that there is a necessity for are any other general olxservations, other than those 
anyradicalchangeiuthemothoflsof scieaceteaehingin which I have alrwidy heard Profewor Armstrong give, 
vogue in pupil teaciiera centres and training colleges 1 Of course I can possibly make more clear anythin''', I 
Ido not think we can get any.science teaching until mean by answering individual questions. 

a complete change is miule there. The system at 4006. Most itev. Dr. NValsh, — Y ou are now an 
present is practically a pi-epaa-ation for oxamimitioDS organiser, I believe 1— An organiser and instructor, 
under the Science and Art Department, and I liave I practically occupy an advisory capacity. I visit a 

never heard yet of any que.stion in the metliod of great many schools about once a fortnight, and give 

teaching being addressed to teaclip.r.s in training one le.sson to each class. 

coUege.s ; I have been ijuite unable to find a ca.>ie in 4007. May I ask did you begin bv being a teacher 

which the mode of teachiug neience has ever been in any of tlie .schooU I — No, I did not. 

mentionetl to teachers in training colleges, the wliole 4008. Then you wera liot trained in any of the 

effort is directed pivpariiig them for the advanced training colleges 1 — ^No. 

stage of one of the examinations of the Science and 4009. You liave no experience of the present 

Art Department, the whole efforts of the teacher and system of training teachers! — Except tliat all my 
of the pupils are directed to that purpose. Itfe I have been intimately connected with teacliers. 

4000. I supiHise in a system of that sorb ii student 4010. You can form a good idea of the good and 
who has a good iiieiuorv lias an advantage for the bad points in the work of the traiuiiig colleges? — I 
purp'sso of tlie exiimituition, but that memory i.*: no think so. 1 havelieeii suris)uni(etl by the atuiaspheiv 
use to him ;ifti»r\vd.i'fl.s when he has to impart the all my life, and know practically what is going on. 
fcn<*wlcdge to .students 1 — Memory will always lie use- 401 1. Ah regai'ils tlii.s depai-tment of science teach- 
ful to anyone. And it is the stmient with the iug, what «lo you coiLsider to lie the really weak 
stronger momory who would do best at i!xamination.s point in tlie training college 8j>cem1 — Tliejwint I 
of this sort. Of coui-se there are other things which have alrently iueutionc<l, lhat the only effort is an 
iuduenco hi.s succass. One assumes tliat in a training effort for tiie passing cif the written examinatiou. 
college the object of learning seiem-c is liccause the 4012. And not very much is learned that cannot 
teacher will Imve to temdi scienc-e afterwards, and be got out of an onlinaiy treatise? — ^No. 

I do not think any etfurt has been iua<le to put 4ol3. So tliat the students are taught e.xactly as 
before such tenchera in training the question of how children are taught in thcschool, without any reference 
science slinuhl lie taught. bo tlieir future work os beficlier.s 1 — Certainly 

4U0L What would you suggest . should be done to 4014. Ih there a speckil prefeasor of the method 
meet the jirosent uucessities as regards training of teaching in the trainiug colleges in iingland ; in our 

colleges 1 — I think the whole of the science teaching Irlsli training colleges we liave a professor of method? 

must bo roiuodcllod, tills system of sending in for — There is of cotu'se a teacher that they call a teacher 

examination under the Science and Art Dejiartmcnt, of education, but I think I am quite right in saying 

as it i.s now carried out, must be dispensed with that the teocliiiig under that head Los no reference 

entirely j wluirovor science is taught it must lie ac- to any of the practical science subjects, 

companie^lby cxpuriinoiits made by these te-ocliers, 4015. I think tliat is so also lu Ireland; it has 
and to a huge oxteiit the facts they learn must be the reference to such subjects as arithmetic, I suppxse ? 

result of tho practical work they have done. — Arithmotic and the general imnlc of teai-hing, I 

4002. That applie.s t<j tho.'ie teachers wdio have think, tlie ordiuai’y subjects, must probably the three 

alreiuly got certUiciites? — T think so j as a rule most B's, but I think ha-s no reference whatever to any 
of tiie teachers I h;i\-e di-ul with have sume oortifi- science teaching or science subjects. 

cate or other under the Science and Art Dejiavtraent, 4i)16. Do you not con-sider that a good teacher of 
and I think I am right in saying that it is haixler at science, by tho mere fact of his teaching, teaches also 

first to get tho.so teacliers to adopt the methods wo how to teach Yes, I do most certainly. I think a 

advocate than those who have not been in for such good teacher of science would most probably be a 

examinations, and who have not the amount of in- good teacher of any subject. 

formation aliout their subjects. It is very inucli easier, 4017. But my question rather was whether in the 
as a rule, to teach the teacher who has done no scieuce teaching of his own subject, by the fact of his teaching 
whatever than the teacher who has read for examina- well, whether he teaches the Queen’s scholars how to 
tions in the Science and Art Depai-tment. teach ifl — Yes, most ca-taiuly I think so ; the method 

4003. Do you think that science teaching is of of teaching teachers to teac-h is to tench well yonrself. 

great importance for girls’ schools? — I think per- 4018. But do you think that that alone is sufficient, 
sonally that it is of more importance than for boys, the mere fact of his teaching well?— I t hink it is 
I don’t mean by saying that to in any way lessen its sufficient. 

importance for boys, but I think for girls it is very 4019. Do you tliink the ordinary Queen’s scholar 
much more imfiortant, because girls for some reason is capable of appreciating the results of a particular 

or other do not think (at any rate when questioned method of teaching, a good method, and capable of 

in school), do not think to the same extent that boys knowing exactly in what theexcellence of itcousists?— 

do. They have apparently a distaste to even know, I certainly think the teacher of science to the teachers 

much less give, a reason for an answer, and there seems in training might make special reference to the points 

to be an air of apathy about the scientific instruction which he desires to accentuate, 

given in girls’ schools. I imagine it is because so much 4020. Might it not be a good thing for him 
of it has been given simply by word of moutlq and sometimes to show how a thing could be taught badly 

with the object of getting the scholars to remember the by way of contrast ?— Perhaps it would be dangerous, 
mere facte which have been stated, that thei-e seems 4021. Possibly. We had an example m Birmmgham 
to be very little interest in the work which is done. of a professor of drawing who put a diagram into his 

4004. Do you think that there is a necessity for a book to show how a tldiig should not be done, and 

complete remodelling of the teaching of domestic he found tliat in some of the schools they took that 

economy ?— I think so, most certainly ; at present the to be an example to follow’^— I think it would be 

domestic economy course whicli has been in the Code dangerous in many cases. 
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41)2:2. ttij iiui '-iew. I take it, tin* amount 

o£ scU'Utific uc<’|uiivd hy n tftu'lier is really 

a iiiaitcr <■>£ siHMiiiliivy cousei|ueDcet— I tliiukso. 

4023. Of course lie must learu a certain amount t 
— He must. 

4024. Anil especially Ilf tlic priiiciplts ? — Tes. 

402u. But, piunileii nlivay.s that he learns it in the 

ri::lit wiiv, the nmouut of injEormatiou tlmt he Las oc- 
ijuirefl is a motter of secondary consideration as eora- 
pireil with the power of teaching 1 — Pro^nJed he learns 
•what science he iloes learn in the right way. Lcaming 
in the wTong way may do a great deal of harm. 

•1026. By learning iu the right way you mean 
finding out things for him>el£? — Yes. 

4027. And knowing how to jnit his pupils on the 
right track for finding ont things for thcui.selYe.sl— 
Certainly. 

4025. ’Ymu sjuiko '>f accuracy : you would apply that 
specially iu your own de-parlincnt to weighing and 
measunng tl'iing.s ? — Yes, in the first place, hut not 
only tliut ; ucmiracy of expression is of tlie vciy 
utmost importanco, in examining a class in a school you 
get the inn.st lixise and wilfl answers. 

4020. You will find many i.f the pupils capable of 
Hi'ing a tiling, hut nut. l,■:l]Vlhle. of describing what 
they have duncl -Quite so, and our eftbrt is always 
to get ntisulute necuim-y of fxpivs.sion, to get a child, 
os far as possible, in answering a ([uestion. not to 
give n one word answer, which is .so frefjuent, but to 
give a com[>lctc ii(.*stTiption of the ex[>criinent or re.sult 
which he is describing, and to en.sure that every wonl 
of that di'.scription is strictly accurate and true. 

4030. You think it a useful thing in a school to get 
children to descrilieoixlinary occurrences ( — I think so. 

4031. I con give you briedy an m-ixmnt of the 
luetliisl pui-supil in a very excellent primary school 
in Dublin ; the teacher, who is a nun, a very ex|«r- 
iencwl teacher, made it a jmint on Monday morning 
to usk the chililrcn to describe where they had Iv cn 
brought to on tlic piwious divv : the chiltl may have 
bivn brought to the Zoological Gm-dens, for instance, 
and would then lx* m-ked to describe the dilVerent 
aiihnalH. You consider that a good system ! — Dis- 
tinctly good. 

4032. And one that would probably have a useful 
effect in developing the intelligence of the children all 
round 1 — I think so. 

4033. In tliafc particular school, I may mention, 
tliU seemed to lx.* the effect of it : tlu; school is one 
of the must efficient in Dublin. Yon do not tliink the 
kind of teaching you describe is promoteiH by tlio 
results system of jiayincnt I — I .should say the results 
system of payment is almost the worst influence that 
could be brought to bear on such teaching. 

4034. You think it almost impos.’dble under a 
system of payment by results to conduct the work 
of the school properly 1— I think it would be abso- 
lutely impossible j the teacher’s mind must be free 
to teach for tlie sake of training the mind of tiie 
children withont regard to anytliing outside, and if he 
finds it necessary to alter Iris methods for that par- 
ticular' purpose he should have perfect freedom to do so. 

4036. Mr. Redixgton. — How many classes for 
elementary science are there in the Rutland-street 
School which we vLsited yesterday? — Four classes 
which ore influenced by the work you saw in operation. 

4036. How ir'ere the teachers of those classes 
instructed in your method of teaching elementary 
science ? — ^They have all been to the classes for 
teachers held at Mile End School, whei'e they spent 
from two to two and a half hours a week. 

4037. In how many weeks 1 — Fi'om October to 
Whitsantide. 

4038. After having gone through that course 
would they be competent to teach in the way you 
approve of ? — It depends entirely on the man whether 
one year’s course would be sufficient ; one very often 
finds that a man improves very much after being 
through the course a second time. In the cose of the 


be-st meu it would l>e .sufficient aicer perliap> 
year, but you must lemember these men „n 
impiiii iiig as Iinig as they go on teacliiiig, all we can 
do i' Hct tlieui on the right lino.s. 

403‘J. When they ai-c fii-sc appointed they hare 
not been through the tonr.se ? — No, and they onlv 
cutue to this coui-so on an invitation wliich T issue to 
them, they are not re«iuested to go by the Boartl. 

4040. How call they teach in the way you !ippis,c<> 
of bcfiHv they have gone through the «iour.se f— In 
Budi stbixils where tlu-re ms; .such men tliey liavc 
to tlepeiul on the lessons I give, which may Se 
regaitlcd as the iiuxlel lesson, given once a fortnight. 

4011. Tlieiofuro when they lx!giu their iustrucliun 
tliey have lunl no training in 3 'our particular wav of 
teaching 1 — No(j only hy listening toui\- teaching, with- 
out siitli training it would be aljsolutely impo-ssible in 
most cases fur them to teach such subjects. 

4042. But they begin with no ti-aining? — Yes: 
but tliey only repeat practically in such 'casus the 
h*_ssuiis t'liey ht’iii- me give ; they are suppo.sed bo take 
full notes while I am giving that le.eson. 

4043. Is it a condition of their appuintuient chat 
they should follow your course ? — None whatever. 

4044. Who mti-uduccd this system? Is it carried out 
in every school in London 1 — Oh, no, it is not coined 
out in any district bos'oud the one which I infiueuce 
at present, at any mte in its eutii-et}-, and in my 
district which comprise about 150 schools, this .system 
of work would be taken, I think, in 4S or 50 schools. 

4045. Captain tiii.uv. — Are there managers who 
decide what xubject.s slioulil lie taught in the schools : 
— No ; th.at is a matter simply for the uLspuctui' and 
head teacher to settle. 

4046. Most Rev, Dr. Walsh. — Are there manager- 
in the iluai'd nchools apart from the Board ? — Oh, yes; 
there are inuuagoi's for every suliuul, or for a group 
of two or three schools under the Boaixl. ni'pointed 
by the Buanl. 

4047. PiYifMsor Fitzgerald. — Ai-e they members 
of tlip BoaiTl ? — Tlnire is a member of the Eoaixl 
attached to every school, who has an ex-ojjicio position 
on tlie boaixl of managers in each school. 

4048. Mr. Redi.votox. — How many schools have 
you in your diri.sion { — 150. 

4019. You don’t visit l.'iO ? — T only have 50 schools 
doing this particulai' class of work, and then I have 
an assistant, who also docs very lunch the same sort 
of wtfl'k, going to the schools, that I do not myself 
visit, and we each visit 30 or 25 schools each week. 

4050. Are there fees paid by the Science and Art 
Departuient for this work { — -No ; but the u-iiual grant 
for a specific subfect from the Education Department, 
2a. or 3s. ahead according to the award of the insiiector. 

4051. Chairman. — You say that your district is 
the only one where this teaching is carried on ; in 
the other three districts what are the duties of the 
demonstratora * — The duties are pi-ecisely she same. 

4052. How do tliey give effect to their duties? — 
Tlie system of teaching in their case is to visit, just 
as in my cose, their' schools once a fortnight, or at 
some interval which they decide, but I meant to say 
this system of teacliing, the particular course H, is 
only taken in my divisionH. 

4053. Then It is not the general teaching of the 
subject ? — No j the particular course. 

4054. Have they their own modes ? — They have 
of course, each individual demonstrator teaches chiefiy 
through the list of specific subjects in the code, the 
most general one is the mechanics course. 

4055. That is the distinction you are making ; you 
particularly turn your attention to chemistry ? — No ; 
simply thm particular course H, which is a course 
of fundamental principles underlying physics and 
chemistiy. 

4056. Some don’t take chemistry in their schools ? 
— Some don't take chemistry at aU. 

4067. Then in some of the other districts yon 
allude to, chemistry is not taught ? — It may be taught 
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in some of the schools, hut it be taught as a 

snecific subject, not under the coui-se which we take, 
we take an iiiti-ocluctioii to jiliysics and chninistry. 

403t'- Mr. Ri'UJiNni’ON. — D<ie« tlie Science and Art 
Pepartuient give grauts for clcmcntiU'v science in 
anv school } — Yes, up to the present, hut a change 
i 3 'now being made, for this year .schooLs are taking 
sotno science subjects under tlic Sdcnco and Art 
Deportment, and earning tiie usual grant as earned 
predous Ui tlio recent cliange.s in tlie Science and 
Art programua;. l>ut after tliis year a class in a 
scho'jl "'id fofc be empowered U> earn grants that way 
unless it is oiganUed a-s an organised science school. 

4039. ilonsignor Mollov. — A lthuugli your title 
is Denionstmtor of Idij sics, I understand you fulfil 
the fun<AiiJus also of insjiector of the teaching of 
science, giving model Ic.ssons, and .acting an general 
ad^■ise^ to the Board willi respect to elementary science 
teaching 1 — Yes, but I'lithcr as an oflviw-r to tiie 
teachers tlian an adviser to tlic Btiard, any advising I 
have to do with tlie J >oard is usually about apparatus. 

4000. But you have a considerahle latitude as to the 
nature and methods of the elementary science which 
is taught in your district? — Almost absolute freerlom. 

4061. Are there other insiicetors in yourdistrictfor 
ot her hniiiehciiofpnni.'iry education? — Fur drawingand 
for ra.anuftl iustriicLiuii, and also, I believe for singing. 

400'1. Do manual instruction and drawing go on 
in vour district side Ity side along witlt the eieiuents 
of Micnce ?- They all form subjects of tlie hc1hk) 1 work. 

4063. Necessarily ? — I don't thuik compulsorily 
at all. 

4064. But are they gonemlty taught? — Yes, gene- 
ndl}’, certainly. 

4065. Drawing is compulsory t — Yes. 

4060. Most Rev. Dr. \V al.su. — T hat ia, for Iwj's? — 
Yes. 

4067. Monsignor Molloy. — W ith rogiiwl to llie 
particuliirsuhjecLs yuu lake, iim 1 right in anp|x>siug 
that you dim’t take clicniLstry and jihysics os sudi, 
but 3 ’ou take certain fundamental priuei]iles wliicli 
underlie huth du'uii.stry ami phj'sics, not fur tlieir 
own sake, but os the Iicst and must suiLtiltUi lueuns 
of teachiug scieiitilic metiiuds and eiicourngiug scien- 
tific habits { — Certainlv we do nut teach a systematic 
course of physics oj- chemistry, but wa tidee a few 
of the most important and fimdamcntal principles 
underlying practically tho study of any limiich of 
science, more ptu'tLcuiurly with Mie object of sliuwing 
what the scientific uiotliixl of imiuiry ia. In fact I 
most .strongly hold the ofiinioti that no speci.'il branch 
of science need lie tuugiit to a scholar leaiing the 
school at the age of thirteen. 

4068. Most llcv. Dr. V'^alsh. — E xactly on the siime 
principle tliat ia tho depai’lnient of manual instruc- 
tion j’ou don't teach u particular trade, you teach the 
pupil to use his hands, and you aim at shaqiening his 
wits generally ? — Yea. 

4069. Monsignor Mou-ov. — IVIight I uak yon to 
describe briefly the tliree stages followed in yoxu' 
course of elementary science, as you explained to us 
yesterday ? — In tlie first stage, which of coui-se applies 
to children in tho fifth standard, and the avei-age age 
is about eleven, the introduction is a series of measure- 
ineuts, length, both in the English and French 
systems, and the notation used of course is mentioned, 
but the knowledge of tlie.se systems is obtained 
entirely by the cliildren themselves making a large 
n^ber of measurements, and everything wliich is 
abou^ is discussed, their slates and things of that 
dtoctiption, the room, the playground, and so on 
where convenient. Tn connection with decimals of 
^urse we simply use the decimal point as a piece 
OT sliorthond for representing one-tenth, simply 
mtcodudng that as not a new iiile of arithmetic, 
Mt a convenient symWI. Then, a child will draw 
toes of certain len^a, first of all there will be put 
^0 lines of known length end to end, and measure 
^ whole leagtli of such a line, and show that the 


rasult ubtuinud is the same re.sult as could have lieeo 
obtained by addiug up those uumliers containing 
decimals in tlie ordinary way. Thenfor tlie multipli- 
cation of areas ire discover by means of tajuared paper 
or a s(]uared blackboard, the rule for determining the 
area of the oblong, that is to count the numlKr of 
squares along a row, and the number of rows, but 
tlicn when we come to the oblong in wliich tlie len.gtli 
of the sides contains decimals, of course tlie child 
is at fault, because he cannot multiply those numbers 
wliicli contain deciniala togetlicr. 

4070. The first six heads include measurement 
of length, urea and volume ? — Exactly. 

4071. Then comes specific gravity, weight of air, 
the construction of the barometer, and the principle 
of Ai'cliimedes ! — Yos. 

4072. Tliat Is practically the firet year’s course 1 — 
It goes a little further, after we have done tliis 
preUiuinary work we come to a few lessons on iieat 
the gencml eflects of heat on various substances 
and the effects of expansion and so on. 

4073. Then tlie second stage deals with the funda- 
mental principles of heat 1 — 'The second stage goes on 
from tlie point tlmt we left otf, to c<.>naider furtlier 
changes produced by heat, evaporation, the state of 
the ail' os regards nioistuie, solubility und crystalisa- 
tiuii, then more lessons on the measurement of heat, 
and from thniccfoi'tli latent heat will Ix) intixxluced, 
a change made wiiliiii die lost fortnight in the 
Education Code, aud after that tho next piinie of 
work a.s represented on the printed syllabus ia a 
research into the nature of marble and chalk. 

4074. What is the objectof tiiat? — dimply because 
it is one of the most cuniplete of the historical re- 
searches whicli wo liave at out dibpisul, und which 
enables us to thrcsli out a problem very completely 
indeed, it happens to be u very convenient piece of 
work to start witli for getting a giicKl argument 
during tho whole of tho work. 

4(j 7.3. Then the tliird course ? — The changes wliich 
are ettected when suhsLaiicos are burnt or licat«“d in 
the air, tlic nature of tlio clmngc in the rusting of 
imn, wf should liret of all see of course what con- 
dition piumoled tlie rusting of iron, then eiuk*a%'our 
to see wliat tliat cfi'ect uicans, that it moans an in- 
crease of weight, and finally endeavour to discover the 
soureoa of this increase of weight. Then the burning 
of other substances in tlie air, using as far os possible 
tliose which tho scholars know something about, 

4070. Do you bring home to them that the rust of 
iron is simply a sloiv process of combustion t — Yes. 

4077. Of wliicli ■we have a familiar example in the 
burning of coal ? — Certainly, and in that one case we 
sliould rust a piece of phoRphoixiua slowly aud burn 
it quickly, the rusting might take a couple of hours, 
the burning thii'ty seconds, to slioiv tlie process was 
the same, but difl'erent in i-apidity. 

4078. What length of time is given to each stage ? 
Each stage represents a year’s work. 

4079. And how many hours a -week 1 — Eighty 
lesson.s is a year’s work of forty minutes duration 
each, two lessons a week of forty minutes each. 

4080. The pupils are required to carry out all 
this work for themselves? — All this work, oertoinly, 
for themselves. 

4081. And they get such instruction and assistance 
as may be necessary to enable them to do it 
rightly 1 — From the teacher. 

4082. This course ia for pupils, but you teach it 
also to the teachers? — I teach this course with a 
slight modification to the teochei’s 

4083. But the course we have here in print is 
exactly course taught to tiie pupils ? — Exactly, 
except, perhaps I ou^t to mention that recent 
changes in the Code of tlie Education Department 
have made a few changes in the order. 

4084. Do you find the general run of pupils can 
get through •this corn’s© in three years satisfactorily ? 
— Quite so. 
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UndoD. 40S5. ill'. ILuDiSGTiiS. — Of ^vliat standard are the 
puj.ils will! tlli^ oourst; ■' — Stautlard 5, G, and 7, 

— '■ the Iwiiliii.;! t<< it is tlune maj'ieat many cases in 

Mr. Wm.MsT- tinjluwerstaivlarilshelo'v 5, theelemeutary science work 
h>iwe Belkr. [uw-cr stanrliirds is frameil to prejiaro fur this. 

iOi^G, Arc all the Ixiys iu the first staire lioj s iu the 
liftli stamJai'il 'i — All hoys in the fifth staiwlaid. 

40i''7. Each stage represents a standai'cl ? — A'es. 

•ll'C*.S, Miiu.si^uor Molloy. — M' ith respect tc the 
ineiliiid of training teachers, it is practically the same 
as that of tiiiining pupils'? — Yes, it is. 

40M). But expanded ? — Yes, it is almost exactly the 
same except of course, finm the nature of the students 
you iiave to deal with, your iiietliods must vary to a 
slight extent, my method of tiuining the teacher is an 
exii'cmely fit-e and easy one, one in which we discuss 
these tilings a.s far as poosiUe, and in which T always 
usk for suggestions whicli may be improvements in 
method, such .ns the individual experience of the 
teacher may suggest. 

4OU0. Then, hanug so traineii the teachers, you 
give them no s^iecial teaching as to how ttiey are to 
teach, but lea^'o them to their own intelligence to teach 
what they have learned I — 1 must say that I often, in 
the course of the histructifiii T give tlieni, d<i make 
suggt;^tions u« t») liow this shouhl be put, and I par- 
ticularly take care to mentum particular points which 
I find to he dirticult to tench and to wam them of 
those points and to suggest how such dangers can be 
circumvented. 

4UD1. Am I right in supposing that tliis cour.so ha.s 
liccu thoughtoutforthepurposeofaiibvdiug a sufficient 
mean.s of inculcating scientific methods to the pupils 1 
— Yes, tliat is the one main object of the course, of 
course we are being continually told by teachers who 
are not working at all on those lines, tlmt we don't 
teach half enough, that is one of the objections level- 
led at us by teaclicre. 

4092. Docs this syllabus c(juib from some one 
individual 'J — This an-angement of the work is entirely 
mine. 

4003. Cbaikman. — 'W lint ia your auavi'er to tliese 
objections, if an individual says to you “Mr. Heller, 
you are not teacliing eniiugli,” what do you say? — I 
simply say that my object is not to teach a great 
amount, but the course is aiTauged to teach the method, 
to teach them to think, which uecossitatea time and 
the teaching of a very small amount of matter. 

4094. Monsignov SIolloy. — I think you said you 
are opposed to the payment of teachers by results ? — 
Most certainly. 

4095. Suppose all teachers have a certain assured 
income in the form of a salary, would you then object 
to paying an extra sum to those whose teaching has 
bem considerably above the average in point of zeal 
and efficiency 1 — It is not by auy means an easy ques- 
tion to answer, it is mther apt to introduce many of 
the e'^ila wbicli the older and more complete system 
of payment by results, I think, has introduced. 

4096. The evils of the old system may have been 
due, in great part, to the fact that the method of 
testing results was objectionable ? — Yea. 

4097. Then the system of payment to- results 
sufiered discredit by being associated with a bad 
method of estimating the nature of the results j but 
suppose you had a satisfactory system of inspection, 
would you object to paying teachers something extra, 
who, from the returns of the inspector, are shown to 
have carried out their teaching with extra zeal and 
efficiency 1 — Provided that payment were not made a 
variable one, I don’t think it ought to vary from 
year to year, of course in that case it would mean 
that it depends on the results obtained from year to 
year ; if the general teaching of the teacher is con- 
sidered so good that it should imply a general ad- 
vancement of salary, it ought to be made. 

4098. That is to say, if there is a favourable report 
there should he a fixed sum paid for that extra effi- 
ciency and zeal of the teacher? — Certainly. 


4099. And in that form you would not object to 
payment by results 1 — A fixed increase of saluiy in 
that fui'iii, which, of course, is not payment by results 
in the ••lil sen.se at all. 

4100. It ■would be payment for results, but not 
subject to the objections made again.se the fuimer 
system ? — Certainly, a good teacher ought to be 
higJier salaried than a poor one, so fai' as that is con- 
cerned. Of coui-se, no one can have two opinions on 
the matter. 

4101. Mr. Redisgtox. — B ut if that good teacher 
afterward.s became lazy and negligent would you not 
in any way mark your sense of his deterioration 1 — I 
am afraid it is a que.stion I would rather not answer. 
It is a very wide question and -would want such a 
general answer, I migiit soy quite what I did not 
mean. 

4102. ilonsignor JIolloy'. — I mean that the pay- 
ment each year -w'ould l>e made upon a .special report- 
of exti-a zeal and efficiency, but it would be a h\-ad 
sura in ofiilitiou to his fixed salary 1 — 1 think that is 
distinctly undesirable if it is to be one which may 
vary from one year to another year. 

4103. It would be the same if it Is given ? — If it is 
not given it -n’ould be a vai-iation. T iiiean to sav 
that a teacher whose teaching has been considered so 
gCKKl that he deserves an increase of salary should 
receive that increase, but I don’t think that increase 
should ever be deducted again. 

4104. It should be made once and for all ? — Yes. 

4105. ’WTiy do you comsider it objectionable to 
make it dependent on extra zeal and efficiency in each 
year as it comes 1 — The teacher then has a motive 
■ft'hich is not an educational one. 

410C. But, taking men as they are, you cannot 
expect seven or eight thousand teachers to be all ideal 
meu. Tliey will be wdinary men ; and for oi-dinaiy 
men do you not tliink that it ia a useful and whole- 
some stimulus to know that if their teaching shows 
extra zeal ami efiiciency, that extra zeal and efficiency 
will be specially rewarded by extra payment! — As I 
said before, if it is made once for all I don’t tbink 
that extra zeal and efficiency in one year should mean 
an extra payment foi' that year, and that a decrease 
in zeal and efficiency should be met by a decrease is 
payment. I think the teacher should obtain tliis 
extra payment, not, perhaps, by one year, but several 
years of good -work, and having so obtained it sliould 
retain it. 

4107. Captain Shaw. — At present the teachere can 
be dismissed by the managers at short notice ? — I am 
not quite sure. 

4108. Well, accepting that, a good teacher will be 
sought for by other managers, and when he leaves 
one situation and gets another he will probably get a 
rise of salary? — Of coui-sc, a teacher only applies for 
an appointment, as a rule, -which naca-ns a rise of 
salary, or means working under more favourable con- 
ditions, and when a position becomes vacant in a 
school of course the position is advertised, and a 
number will apply for that. The manager selects 
whoever he considers must desirable. 

4109. Is not that a sufficient incentive to keep the 
teachers up to their -work 1 — I tliink it is far more of 
an incentive than a reward each year. 

4110. Monsignor IIOLLOT. — It is an incentive op 
to the time it is first awarded, but it ceases to be an 
incentive from that time on, -whereas an annual 
reward will be an annual incentive? — I think no 
teacher should want an incentive to teach well. 

4111. If he was an ideal teacher, but if you take 
8,000 teachers, they are not all ideal teadiera? — I 
think -they ought to be. 

Professor Fitzgerald. — Itisonly the ideal tcachera 
who will ever get into the highmt positions. 

4112. Monsignor Mollot. — I don’t think so. I 
was gedng to a«i you if you wonld state very briefly 
what is the nature of Ifiie complete remodelHng yon 
recommend in the teaching of domestic economy t— 
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The remodclliufi miUit istai-t with tho teacher herself, 
rhe lice on wliicb domestic economy is taught is en- 
tirelv covered by tlio smiall text books which liave 
been issued on the subject. The Code of the DeparU 
nient is a very widu one, and could bo iiiLwpret^ to 
mean piactically anything, so the tcaciicr has to lake 
the snmll tcxt-b»Jok us her guide. Throughout those 
text-l»oks the opei'utuuis of tho housohold are dis- 
cussed aud the sciiMitidc principles uudorlyiiig those 
operations are .souiutiroes moutiuncKl, and the teacher 
of course nieutious thasc practically as slie reads it 
from the book to the class, but no knowledge wliut- 
over of the inner nature of these things is given to 
the class, the clns.s accepts the fact that lieat, we 
will say, will cau.so things to ox]ian{l, ami in the 
most rare cose is anything ever given to substantiate 
that fact, at least to deduce tliat fact from an 
eiperimcut. 

4113. Do you include tho expansion of bodies 
under heat in rlomostic economy I — It is tlio very 
'neatest importance. I take that as an example 
which was bounrl to be introduced, but of course 
there are many other much more important ones. 

4114. Sanitary questions, perhaps 1 — Yea, certainly, 
expansion of gu.s in connection with ventilation, the 
cireulation of hot water, the breaking sometimes of 
plates of stores, it all has application. 

4115. Captain Shaw. — As to the number which a 
teacher can teach satisfactorily in this way! — Of 
coarse the smaller the number the better will be tlie 
teaching. 1 think tho maximum that a teacher can do 
any sortof ju.sticc to in such teaching would be placed 
at forty. I don’t say that that produces the b^t re- 
sults. It sliould be a much siudlcr number to pro- 
duce the best results. 

4116. Is tho Dnuipnient required for this instruc- 
tion costly? — Tho cost fur boys comes to about £13 
fur the three years' course, that i.s for the school, that 
uiight represent 120 boys. 

4117. Are there any special fittings in the school 
we visitctl yesterday beyond tho orcUnoiy school 
fittings, any C-xtunss? — No, no fixtures, nothing be- 
yond orcUuai-y school fittings. There were two or 
iliree extra balances sont down so that more boys 
could bo put to work at once. 

4118. Were there any fittings put into tlic school 
when the subject wjw introduced 7 — No. 

1119. CnAiattAH. — What wo saw ye-sterday was 
being carried on in tlie oixlhmry classroom 1 — In the 
ordinary classroom, the only additional advantages we 
can give is by means of a locturo de.sk an«l cnpboai*d. 

4120. Ml. Haukinuton. — W hat is the cost of 
maintenanco and ruuewol '? — It comes to about 15s. a 
year. 

4121. Would you mention the cost of thelabomtory 
fittings for the toachiug of teachers 7 — The apparatus 
and lynches at Mile-end School cost alxiut £^0. 

4123. Tlie renewals ? — 1 could not give it exactly, 
but approximately £20 a yeai\ 

4131 Monsignor Molloy. — W hat do you say is 
the cost of tlie equipment of the school? — £13 for 
three years and a renewal of about 15<r. to £1. 

4124. Then it is evident there is one incidental ad- 
vantage of your method of teacliing, that it can be 
carri^ out at a moderate cost, whereas the equipment 
for an ordinaiy course of physics is extremely expen- 
sive t — I suppose it is ; it is oonaiderod high by the 
London School Boaid I know. 

4125. And tliat sum of £13 includes a certain 
number of balances of a delicate character ? — ^Yes, 
capable of weighing to one-hundredth of a gram ; that 
we put as the worst balance that should ^ used for 
such work, a balance that was at all less accurate 
would not fulfil the conditions we wanted to fulfil 

4126. Captain SuAW. — As regards the framing of 
syllabescs, Professor Armstrong suggested you might 
adopt them for ogrioulture or particular manufac- 
tures in the place, but in framing such a syllabus 
would it not require a person to have a thorough 


knowledge of the whole of the sciences on which he London 
framed hU syllabus ? — 1 think so. — 

4127. You in framing this syllabus hare a comider- 

able knowledge both of chemistry and physics ?— Yes, “r. 

I have been through a pretty prolong^ course in 
both branches. 

4128. \ ou find it necessary to constantly supervise 
the teachers to prevent them introducing what diey 
consider improvements, whicli tliey get out of books 7 
-—Yes, that we have to bo very careful about j a 
teacher sees somethiug which he or she fancies is a 
lively sort of exjwriinent perhaps, and introduces it 
where it would spoil tho whole thread of the argument 
running through tho work. 

4129. Then practically you want a super\-isor 
witli a scientific education for this chiaa of work 7— 

Yea, until tho teachers are more trained. 

4130. You are aware the Science and Art Depart 
ment frame their questions as far os possible to pre- 
vent mere book work enabling students to pass the 
examinations ? — That change is a matter of the last 
few years, and to a certain extent, a matter of outside 
influence. I am of course referring to it under the 
conditions under which most of the teachei-s I deal 
with obtain their certificates, which may be 10, 15, 
or even 30 to 40 ycara ago. 

4131. Are you aware that there ore questions in 
the training college pajers as to methods of teaching 
in science 7—1 have not seen those papers, but the 
opinion I expressed was as rcgarrls tho teaching of 
science in tho training colleges that 1 am fairly 
familiar with, I have never been able to discover — 

I did not state that it was not the case— I have uever 
been able bo discover any attention being given to the 
method in which science should be taught to tlie 
children. 

4132. As a matter of fact there are questions on 
teaching set in the papers ? — That, I suppose, is com- 
paratively recent ; I was more especially referring 
to the older times. 

4133. Rev. Dr. Evass. — Could you give a simple, 
easy definition of your system? — It is a system formed 
to teach the scholars to tliink, because in practically 
all other subjects taken up in the school course, the 
scholar has very little chance of tliinking, even if he 
or she desired to do so. 

4134. T7ould this bo any tiling like a correct defini- 
tion of it — proceeding by investigation onward to factv 
rather than beginning wiUi a fact and deducing &omitt 
— That would be quite an accurate mode of defining it 

4136. How would you apply that system tn other 
subjects than natural science, for instance, how would 
you use that method in teaching history 7 — I don’t 
know tliat you can do it, that is why 1 say science- 
teaching is so important, because it is amenable to a 
treatment which prnctic^y no other subject is amen- 
able to. 

4136. Could you apply it to grammar 7— To a cer- 
tain extent, tlie only subject, I think , to which it could 
be applied. 

4137. Could you apifiy it to political geogtapliy ; 
political geogi'aphy deals with peoples, sovereignties, 
republics. I am distinguishing hom mathematical 
aud physical geography, in whioli the method might 
be of use. Could you teadi political geography to any 
extent at all ou your meliod, how Mngdoms are 
formed, or republics formed ; could you teach animal 
physiology on your metliod 7 — No, I think most cer- 
tainly not. 

4138. Could you teach book-keeping on your 
method? — Well, tho connection does not seem to be 
very clear ; what you can do is to utilise the mode of 
thought ; you have induced the children to think, and 
therefore you have helped them to learn any subject 
with wbii^ they may brought in contact 

4139. You do not approve of payment by results. 

You have various teachers in your district following 
your method, are they of equal efficiency 7 — Most 
certainly not. 

0 
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LoaJon. 4140. Now, don't you think it would be of some 
— use to have a system by which you could test the 
■ rosiiltH of tlie work done by thew men, one man 
Mr. Wm. Mav- more efficiently than another ? — You net^I not 

bowe Heller, e^•ery child, and it won't !» out of your 

|H)wcr to demise a systenj by which you can mraburc 
and apprLso the results attained by one roan as com- 
pared with those attained by another man, and you 
would not consider them of the same value in tlie 
market. It must be a test which is of a very general 
kind which tests the general intelligence of the 
claas. 

4141. Would you not know by intuition a good 
teacher if you saw him teach for hve minutes 1— No, 
you would not, you would want to see him teach a 
great many limes, and for a long time. 

4142. I^fcssor FiTzcEa.\i.D. — Do you tliink it i.i 
possible for any person to tell wldch is the good 
teacher and which is the bad one? — It is, if that 
other [lersuu sees a sufficient amount of the teaching, 
but I rlou't think it Ls a thing to be ascertained in a 
few minutes. 

4143. Rev. Dr. Ev.vS'a. — You know of the law by 
which l)ixUes attiuct «>ach other, they attract clii'OCtly 
as to their maases and inver.sdy ns to the sijuave of 
their distances ; how would you teach young people 
to find thu sum of tlie squares hy your system 1— It 
is a problem which has not been presented to one 
before, and naturally it requires a great deal of 
thought. 

4144. How would one ohtain the sum of the squares 
of a series of natural number-sl — It would 1« easily 
dune experimentally by means of squared paper, and 
thn-^e are the methods winch wc are olway.s using. 

4145. Sir James Fergnson was a very great archi- 
tect, but he was not, in the usual sense, a matlienuv 
tician, and when he was challenged to do by lii.s 
method what is dune easily enough by geometry, tltat 
is to pi-ovc that tho square on the hyix>thenu.«e of a 
right-angled triangle is ci^ual to the sum of the squares 
of the other two sides, he took a piece of cardliunKl 
and cut it, and thus did the problem 1 — That is the 
experiment we mako use of in every school in tliat 
particular case. 

414C. Do you think you could teach such formulae 
as I have been referring to by your method) — I 
believe one could, most certainly. Of course we 
don’t get ijuite as far as that you must remember in 
our schools at present, but when 1 was at King's and 
at Catfurd, where one hod power to go a go^ deal 
further, wo made use of a goc^ deal of those methods, 
and wc were able to teach there tlie principles of 
many of the earlier books of Euclid entirely by 
experiments. 

4147. Hr. Harbisotos. — Y ou are aware of course 
that Ireland is almost eutirelj* dependent on agricul- 
ture? — Yes. 

4143. Of course the successful carrying on of 
agriculture depeofls to a large extent, if not entirely, 
on observation and experiment? — Yes. 

4149. That being the cose, do you consider that 
tlie introduction of this science teaching, such as is 
taught under your management, would be better 
than any other system, fur instance wood-work and 
metal-work, for our Irish schools ? — I think they arc 
all excellent, and I don’t think one ought to attempt 
to run one against the other. There is an advantage 
which I claim for any argumentative course of 
experimental science which is not, 1 think, obtained 
by manual work or hand and eye training pure and 
simple, as in such work you. get hand and eye train- 
ing, but you don’t induoe a sufficient amount of brain 
work ; in this you have got your brain working in 
connection with hAnd and eye. 

4150. If you were asked to introduce a system 
into a country where it does not at present exist whac 
would you begin with, would you introduce both dr 
one?— I think both, I am not in any way an expert 


on mauual training, and, therefore, any opinion I ex- 
pre.ss must be taken eum (frano, but, as far as I have 
seen, I think both are excellent, but I think a course 
of experimental science fulfils something more tliua 
course of manual training. 

4161. Prv)fessor FmoEiiALD, — Do you think tlmt 
experimenting can he learned in any way except 
making experimenta l — I don’t tliink so. 

4152. And. therefore, if you want to teach chUdmi 

tho inetluxl of making exjjei'imental inquiry, they 
must be taught to do it by actually makiug experi- 
ments tiiemselves 1 — Certainly. 

4153. II and and eye trainiaig gives no instructirm 
in the method of making e.xjieriiiieuts 1 — No, I tliink 
not. 

4154. And, therefore, this science teaching culti- 
vates a part of the human intellect, which isdistinii, 
and made to be cultivated distinct from tlie Imud ar.ii 
eye tmining ) — 1 think so. 

4155. Y'ou think tliat peripatetic oi^aniscrs arc 
able as a matter of fact, to train teaehei’s satis- 
factorily ? — They are able certainly, but I think the 
system is only one for a time, it ought not to be s 
system which is necessary, the tencliere ought to come 
out of tho training college having learned all we are 
trying to do for them. 

415C. You meutioned discus-sions a.s having gone 
on with vour tcachei-s, and Profi'saor Armstrr.n" 
mentionol it, do you think tlmt is an iuiportaut part 
of the training of tcachere'l — I tiiiuk it is most 
important. 

4157. Do you think that a teacher could be trained 
satisfactorily to tench without somethrag cf tliat 
kind ) — I don’t think so. 

4153. Then the mere seeing another person teach 
is not sufficient troiniug for a teacher? — [ tliink act, 
it is not all sufficient but it must do goofl. 

4159. CuAiBSiAV. — You don’t thiuk tliat seeing a 
man driving four horsc.s ivould leach a person as well 
as driving them himself ? — I don't thiuk so. 

4160. Professor Fitzoebald. — You don’t Ihink 
that being doctored by a good doctor makes one a 
good doctor 1 — No. 

4161. Do you tliink that the difTerent districts 
ought to have diflerent subjects for tlicii' investiga- 
tions ? — Fi-eedom should always be allowed, wherever 
you have got an enthusiast you are nearly certain to 
get good work, and a man is usually mure enthusiastic 
over something he introduces himself than something 
proposed by somebody else. 

4162. You think the enthusiasm of the teacher is 
of value 1 — Of the utmost value. 

4163. Do you think the habit of iavestigatiiig 
enables people to change with the times &o that they 
may not be left Ixihind ) — I think so, certainly. 

4164. From your experience do you think this 
teaching has produced an effect on the children in tbs 
schools ? — I have had that stated by practically every 
teacher with whom I have had to deal, they did put 
into piiut some little time ago an expression os to 
wliat they considered the value of the work which had 
been done, and they said it had produced a marked 
iroprovenient in the general intelligence of the classes 
who were doing that work, it was in a testimonial 
which was given to me personally and therefore of 
leas value than it otherwise would be. 

4165. Ceairuax. — Y ou stated sometime ago that 
the teachers came to you, some of them for a one 
year’s course and some for a two seasons’ course ; 
do you think it would be advisable as time goes on, 
and more time has passed since these teachera attended 
your course, that they should go back again for a 
course to brush them up 1 — No, I tMnV as time goes 
on they will know a great deal more than when toey 
left me, they will learn a great deal themselves by 
carrying the work out, they all do, they leam a gr^ 
deal more in two or throe years after leaving me than 
they ever learnt with me. 
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tenth public SITTING.—TTJESDAY, MAilCH 23, 1897, 

AT 10 o’clock, A.M., 


loMup. 


ITarei S3, 18»7. 


At the Examination Hall, Victoria Embanlnaent, London. 

Present:— His Grace tho Most Rev. Willi.\m J. Walsh, d.d.. in the Chair; The Right Hon. 
C. T. Redington, jla. ; His Honour Judge Shaw, q.c.; The Right Rev. Monsignor 
hioLTXJY, D.D.. D.8C. ; Ecv. Henby Evans, D.D. ; Rov. HAMILTON WiLSON, D.D. ; Pi-ofessor G. 
F, Fitzoebald, F.T.C.D. ; Stanley Hakbingtok, Esq., B.A.; W. R. J. Molloy. Esq. ; Captain 
T. B. SiiAW ; and J. Stbuthebs, Esq., b.a. ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq. m.a., Secretary. 


Sir PuiLiP Magnus, City and Guilds of Xxindon Institute, examined. 


4166. CiLMRM.vN. — You were kind enough to 
promise to give us your views about the object 
and advantige of manual training in clcracnUiry 
schools t — Do I take it that this Commission is 
inquiring only into tlio question of manual training 
in elementary schools 1 

4167. Only for elementary acliools ; and the sub- 
jects with which wo have to deal are manual train- 
ing .and practical work generally, including elementary 
science 1 — Well, T have jxsisMmally always been iu 
{.iTour of the iiitroductlnn of manual training into 
elementary sdioola. I think it was in the year 
1S66, I road a paper at tho British Association 
urging that manual instruction sliunii] bo introduced 
iutosucb .sHinols, and from tho uviduDcu which you 
have already received, and from tho itispcctions which 
you liavo already made, you will unflonstand tlint 
"the object of sucli instruction is not the teaching of 
any particiilai’ trade : it is not tlie teaching of car- 
pentry and jiiiuery, although tiio tools employed are 
those used bv tho carpenter and joiner, and the 
material on which the ciuldrcn work is wood. Such 
training of course might be given with other tools 
and with other material, but wootl is a very e.asily 
worked material and tho tools employed teach just 
those lessons which manual instruction is supposed 
to give. 

4168. In some places wc have fouud work done in 
metal J — Work dime in metal is guncrnJly of a more 
advanced character than tliat done in wood, and I 
think it oilvisablc that tho children should first 
of all receive instruction in wood before passing on 
to metal. But I liold it of the utmost importance 
that lessons in woodwork should be a part of 
the ordinary curriculum of the school, and that the 
object of the.se lessons should be the same as that 
of all the other imstruction, the formation of char- 
acter. Of course, between the manipulation of wood 
by mean.s of tools end the formation of character there 
ve naturally a great many steps. But instruction 
in woodwork may be made the means of training the 
hand and eye to accurate ob.servation and skill in 
execution, to trutMulness in work, and to the 
acquisition of many of those habits which are of the 
utmost use to a child in after life. 

4169. No matter what trade or occupation the 
child may afterwards go to ? — No matter what trade 
w occupation he may go to, whether he is likely to 
be a bricklayer, a watchmaker, or a plumber, or 
engaged in any other trade. 

4170. Or whether he may go to some occupation that 


is rot a trade 1 — Or even if he went to an agricultural 
occupation, or into clerical work, the hahiu formed 
will be of the utmost use Tlie advantage of the 
teaching also is that the child is interested in his 
work. It has been found that by keeping cluldren all 
day long to mere bookwork they loose interest in 
their lessons, and I don’t know tlmfc any change in 
education lias been so effectual in making children 
tako an interest in tlmir work as tlie substitution of 
practical teaching for mere book lessons. I believe 
that tlic introduction of corpoml punishment has 
become almost uuncccssary in couscqueuce of the 
citungn of work tliat U given to the cliildreu in 
schools. 

4171. In Sweden I believe the oi-dinru-y fonn of 
puuisliiiieut is to exclude a pupil from the wood- 
work class i — That fully bears out wliat I liave been 
sa}'ing. One might suy that whilst the bircli was an 
instrument of education in olden times, the bench 
has taken its place to some extent. 

4173. Then you do not consider that the time 
taken from the purely literary work U time lost 
even in the interests of literary education 7 — It was 
early in the ’80's that I tried an experiment in 
conjonctioii with Canon Barnett in London, with 
the view of seeing what would be the effect of 
introducing manual training into elementary schools. 
He lhad a voluntary school at Toynbee Hall, and 
asked me to assist him in fitting up a room in that 
school for manual instruction. The experiment was 
so successful tliat it was found the children did 
equally well in the literary part of their examination ; 
in fact they did rather better in the literary part 
of their examination after haring spent some part of 
their school timoin manual work. The history of the 
manual training movement in London is interesting. 
You may know that the London School Board were 
not enabled to employ any of their funds for manual 
instruction. They took evidence such as you are 
taking now. I had the honour of giving evidence 
before them, and they came to the conclusion that 
it would be very desirable to introduce practical 
work into their schools, but they bad no funds by 
means of which they could do so. 

4173. About what year was this inquiry held 1 — 
This was held I think in 1885. They started a 
school at Beethoven-street, where they tried the 
experiment, the teacher there being an ordinary car- 
penter. The experiment was fairly successful, but 
they were surcharged for all the expenses, and they 
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haxl no sonrce from which they could obtain the 
■?T 1 KT oecesaary funds. Then they wrote to several of the 
'■ City Gu^da asking if tliey would assist them, and the 
Sir Philip result of that eonvspondence was that the City and 
Sltftnas. Guilds of London Institute oSered to supply them 
with funds in order that the experiment might 
be well tried. They placed u i-eitaiii sum at the 
disposal of the School &>ard, au<l a Joint Committee 
was formed of n'pi-esentatives of the School Board 
and of the City and Guilds of London In.slitule with 
a •view of trying the experiment of introducing 
manual training into elementary scliools. Subse- 
quently the Drapers Compiny gave independent 
assistance to this committee in the form of £1,000 
per annum, which sum they li.ave ever since contri- 
buted. The Joint Committee was thus enabled to 
try experiments in elementary education, wliicli. in 
my opinion, have Iwen more fruitful in I'csiilts Ihnii 
any (xlucatioual experiments Unit have ever been 
tiled in this country. 

4174. I have a statement here of evidence given by 
Professor Perry before a sub-committee of the Boarfl 
in 1SS7. Is that tho inquiry Unit you spoke of. J 
wish merely to identify it }— That probably is; I 
may be wrong in my dates. I rc-id this jmper in 
1><SG at the British Associatiou. I don’t rccollctst 
whether the School Board took it up bef-ire or 
afterwards. 

4170. Then is it from this special fund which you 
have descrilied that the cost of the work of nuinuul 
training is now provided 1 — No. 1 should say that 
the Joint Committee determined upon establishing 
six centres for instruction in London — three north 
of the Tliames and Uiree south of the Thames, 
and the result of those experiments was that the 
Government, on the report of its inspectors, deter- 
mined to make such alterations in the Code of Educa- 
tion as would enable the Scliool Bear'd out of its 
own funds to give manual instruction. The experi- 
ment therefore was of the most successful character. 
It proved tliat the instruction was useful ; that it 
did not interfere with the elementary work ; that it 
improved the education of the children ; and the 
Government, on the results of that experiment, 
enabled the School Board of London, and all other 
School Boards tliroughout the country, to pay fur 
manual teaching out of the rates. The Joint Com- 
mittee still exists, and having tried that experiment 
in primary education, determined on trying others. 
It started laundry work, and subsequently houan- 
wifery, and the Government has also introduced 
those subjects into the Code. Therefore we had in 
the Joint Committee a body bent on experimental 
research in education, and the results of the experi- 
ments have been most useful. The Joint Committee 
still exists, and has under consideration other experi- 
ments wliich it is to be hoped 'iiiil prove equally 
useful. 

4176. I assume yon are still a prominent member 
of it 1 — 1 am a member of it ; there are several 
members who are interested in different grades of 
education. 

4177. Can you tell us whether there was any 
feeling of opposition to the introduction of this 
inanual instruction into the schools, on the part either 
of the teachers or of the parents of the children 1 — I 
don't think that there was any opposition on the part 
of the teachers or of the parents of the children ; there 
was a fear of opposition on the part of the Trades 
E’nions ; there was an impression, which had to be 
carefully corrected, that by this instruction we should 
be training up a Urge number of carpenters and so 
increa^g the numbers of persons who would be 
likelyto join titat trade. That impression I believe no 
longer exists ; the carpenters are satisfied that this 
instruction is of a purely disciplinary and educational 
character and has no more direct reference to the 
carpemter’s trade than to any other, and tiie oppoeition 


which was feared docs not any longer exist I might 
perhaps in order to save yom- time state 1 am 
Pri'ddent of the Katioual A-isociation of Manual 
Training Teachers in tliis country, .iiul at the firn 
public meeting of that associatiun in IrSOi 1 gave 
an addres.s, which expresses very fairly my views en 
this subject, and pei-lmps yuu M'ould allow me to put 
that in evidence. 

417S. I si-e tlrnt the six Centro- you have described 
h;;\e now givwn into 104 eentivs, .K i-.iitling to la-i 
year’s report 1 — Yes, lliu.se ai-e under tlio imniediau^ 
direction of the School Board, hut six centres still 
cmitmuc under the direction of tl .Toint Commitw. 
There i-- anotlier dillerciu-c l)Cl wi-en the work of the 
Joint Crnninittee anti that of tlie School Bnard. 'Hie 
Sch.x)l Boaixl is unable, I think — except, by special 
payment — to admit into its ceotix-s children from 
llic voluntary schools, the Joint Gmimittec of course 
are very de«irous of i-ecciving into their ccntrei 
the children from any of the voluntary schools ia 
London. 

Cii.MRM.vx. — I tliink we found that they are a<!- 
mitted also into the Board Schools centres, at leao. 
into some of tlio departments. 

417t). Jlonsignor MoLixir. — Could you mention 
tlic six centres which arc under the Joint Committee i 
— 1 am afraid at the present moment 1 cumiot, but I 
would refer yon to Mr. F.ramloy, the clerk of the 
Juiiii. Comniittec and mmuting clerk to the School 
Boaivl for Lonrlon. It is possible tliat information 
may be obtaincNl in pages 185 to 201 of the report <4 
the School Board of Ixindon from Ijidy Day, 1895, 
to Ijidy Day, 1896. Section 7 of that report gives 
an account of the Joint Committee. One of the 
most important considerations it seems to me is the 
character of the teachers. 

4180. Cn.uuaAN. — Before we come to that thereh 
a point 1 should wish to ask you about. You seem 
to confine the term manual training to working ia 
luaterials such as wood or iron. Vt’e found in 
Birmingham a distinction drawn betw'ccn hand and 
eye training and manual training. They apply the 
term manual training there to work in woM or 
metal, but by hand and eye training they mean those 
preliminary occupations that are for children in the 
lower standaids, such as paper-folding, cardboard 
work, and working in wire. Do you draw that 
distinction 1 — That seems a very good distinction to 
draw. Of course the occupations to which you refer 
are proluninary to the manual training. 

41SI. .Manual training, in your restricted sense of 
word, comes in only in the 5th standard 1 — Only in 
the 5th standard. 

4182. And those other occupations are very ap- 
propriate for the earlier standards ? — Yes ; more 
directly connected with kindergarten exercises. It 
is detirable to follow np the kindergarten exer- 
cises by such hand and eye exercises, and to follow 
that up by the manual training. 

4183. I thought it well to clear np that point be- 
fore we come to tiie question of the teachers 1 — Might 
I also say that I confer it equally necessary as 

of practical education that the children should have in- 
struction in elementary or rudimentary science, such 
as no doubt has been indicated to you by Professor 
Armstrong, who told me he had given evidence before 
you. I attach great importance to that instruction, 
and think it desirable that it should be rather 
instruction in scientific method thnn in any special 
branch of science. Its object should be to train the 
children in methods of accurate observation by means 
of measurement and simple experiments, whic^ train- 
ing is of the same character and has the same object 
as the woodwork to which I have been more hilly 
referring. 

4184. Not merely acquiring a knowledge of the 
facta of science, but dealing with things on scientific 
lines 1 — ^Yes ; it is much more impor^t that they 
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shonlcl learn tlin methods of science than the infor- 
mation which science itself gives. 

41S5. Woul«l you also include on exercise in 
(iescribimt what Ihcy have seen and done, I mean 
the results of their exjwi-inwiits? — Tlmt is very 
.le«irahle, and Ix'tli rcguitls science lessons and 
nianoal irastniction, I think it im|K.rtimt tliat the 
lessons slioulil lx* made the mcuiis of iiistinieting the 
cliildi-en in English fnm{KiHition, in arithmetic, and 
in other subjects wliicli form |w»rt of the cumculum 
,)f the elementary school. WHmt one wants to do is 
t»i unite all these subjects so as to uiaku them part 
.if the dLscipline anil of the e.lucation of the child. 
And in tlic wiM-lwork as well us in the science 
lessons it is most impurtiint that the child should 
accuiutely deserihe wliat; he is doing, and that 
this description slioukl bo carefully conisctcd by an 
intelligent Irnclier. Lessons in composition, in Kng- 
Kdi grammar, in hanrlwritiiig, in arithmetic, and in 
otlier subjects \vill thus form part of the general prac- 
tical instrnction which will l>e given in tlicsc subjects. 

418l3. 1 take it that you agreo aub-stautially -witli 
ProfcR-sor Ariustrojig in hia general new of this ques- 
tion of elementary Biience teaching 1 — I do. 

4187. Ami also with Mr. trordoa} — Yes. I had 
the honour <>i inov-ing his appointment to the School 
Board for Ixindon when I wa.s a memlH.’rof it. When 
manual tminiiig wn.s first introduceil applications 
were made 6-om the County Councils tliroughout the 
country to the City and Giiiids of Loudon Institute 
asking them whether they could draw up some sug- 
gestions for the guidance of teachers of evening con- 
tinuation classes in woodworking, and we formulatetl 
suggestions which were circulated among the County 
CuancilB in the country. They may be aomo use to 
Tou (piWncerf). 

4188. You wor‘0 about to siiy something alrout the 
qualification of teachers for the special work of manual 
traiaingt — Tlie cnnsifleration of tire qualification of 
teachers is a matter wliich engaged tlio very serious 
attention of the Joint Committee 'vr'heii it was firat 
started. There were two suggestions made, the one 
was that if you want to teach carpentry or woodwork, 
the best thing i« to engage a carpenter to teach it, 
one who thoroughly undej-stuncl.s it. The objection 
was that the teacher would instruct the children too 
closely on the lines of the apprentice in the work- 
shop. To give the instruction that strictly educa- 
tional character which those who were advocating it 
were desirous it should take, another auggestion was 
to select teachers of elementary schools who had 
been trained and received their certificate, and give 
them sufficient imstructiun in carpentry to enable them 
to teach children. Tho City and Guilds of London 
Institute rather favonred the latter idea, and accord- 
ingly they started at their central college at Xensing- 
ton,under Professor U nwin, tho Professor of Engineer- 
ing, a class for the training of teachers in woodwork, 
snd several teachers were trained in that school. 
When the Committee came to appoint its teachers 
they thought the best thing was to try the experiment 
of appointing teachers of both classes; They there- 
fore jdaced three of their centres under tlie direction 
of Mr. Barter, a higlily educated artizan, and the 
other half of the schools under the direction of an ele- 
mentary teacher who had been trained at the central 
school I am sorry to say that the experiment has 
not bean as fully tried as I should have liked to have 
seen it, because a short time after his appointment 
Mr. Pearson, the elementary teacher, received a 
^ to Liverpool, and he has since had charge I 
bweve of all the manual training centres in that 
«ty. When Mr. Pearson withdrew to Liverpool, 
we Committee were so satisfied with the ability 
diwlayed bv Mr. Barter, that they placed all their 
^ooU under his direction, and since then the 
^ool Board of London has appointed him oi^aniz- 
*Bg instructor. 


4189. Is he organizing instructor for all the centres 1 
— For all the centres. Of course a ;;riart it would 
Bccm tliat the elementary teacher would make the 
better instructor liecause be would be able more 
directly to ^ve the instruction tlie discipliaary 
character which it ought to liavc. But in London 
tlicrc are a very Inige number of artizans wlio are 
teaching wo.x1work and doing so succes-sfully. It 
is noccs.Hary if one emp!o)’s artizans th;it these men 
sliouhl receive instruction in the metluoLs of teaching, 
and tliat it aliould Ijc clcarlr expluinwl to them that 
they arc not to teach tlip rhilfiren as they would 
teach apprentices in a carponU'i-’.s sluip. I believe that 
in France the teaching is mainly in the hands of the 
elementary school teaciiers. ^lie children are not 
drafted into centi'es as they are in London, hut each 
school is cnablerl to give in.struction in w.Hjdwork to its 
own pupils, in tlie Kamo way as iustriiction is given in 
arithmetic or science or geography nr any other seb- 
ject. Pereonally I Ixdieve that would im the lietter 
system, but it has not been developcrl in London, and 
we are very well satisfied with tlie n’sults of the 
instruction now given. 

4190. "IVe met ilr. Bai'ter yesteiday ; he seems to 
have quite taken up the educational view of the 
case as distinct from the trade view t — It is -satisfac- 
tor)’ to know that thewe artizans who have been en- 
gaged in giving insnoiction to children in elementary 
schools have come i-ound to the view of the imjiortonce 
of the disciplinary character of the teaching. I might 
instance auotlier successful artizan teacher, Mr. 
Degerdun, who is head of the Shorerlitch Technical 
School, and has a good class for the training of 
teachers. 

4191. Is that for the training of teachers in manual 
work! — Yes. I should state that since 18D1 the 
City and Guilds of London Institute, which has taken 
gi'cat interest in this (juestion, and was de.sirous of 
aflbrding means for the training of teachers in wood- 
work, not only in London but tliroughout the country, 
has prepared a si'lieme of inatmetion on which an 
examination might afterwards lie held. This course 
of instruction is intended to last two years, and at 
the end of that time candidates are examined, and if 
found competent receive a certificate which sets forth 
that they ui-e qualiiied to give instruction in public 
elementary schools. 

4192. Judge Snaw. — In manual training? — In 
manual troiniug. The first year's examination com- 
prises practical work at the bench and drawing, and 
the second year's examination more advanced work at 
the beuch, more advanced drawing and also a written 
examination in the methods of teaching woodwork. 
The number of applioations for examination from 
teachers in public elementary schools has been very 
large. In 1892, 615 candidates were examined, in 
1893, 1,141, in 1894, 1,7G6, in 1895, 1,643, and in 
1896, 1,168. The numbers have fallen slightly off, not 
throngh any want of interest in the subject, but 
probably bemuse most of the teachers who cored to 
receive instruction have already preesented themselves 
for examination. These teachers, of course, are 
scattered about the country and are no doubt now 
giving instruction in this subject. 

4193. The necessity for specially trained teachers 
does not exist so much for the earlier work, the card- 
board and the paper-folding, as for the manual work? 

Not to so greatan extent, but still the teacher ought 

to clearly understand that the main object of the 
instruction is education and not the acquisition of any 
particnlar skill 

4194. Professor Fttzoshild. — Are these primary 
school teachers ? — Yes, all of them ; I put in the last 
report on the results of these examinations. 

4195. Juc^Shaw. — I s every candidate who goes 
in for the examination compelled to go in for a two 
years’ course of training t— Yes. It is not open to 
outside candidates. He must produce a certificate of 
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CUilMISSm oy iTASs’UAL AXD PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 

London tuiving received at least twenty less^'ns befoi’e he is report on the method of teaching, upon the sympnthr 

— ’ ailmitted to the first examination. The aiiplications which exists between the teacher and his pupils, upon 

y,ir(ft_^iwr. from out-aide persons to obtain the certificate are very the interest which the pupils themselves lake in the 

sir PhSlip large, but they are all refused. The object is to instruction, upon the scheme of instruction which U 
Mj^nos. evidence of the fact that the teacher has re- laid down, points of that kind ate far move itnp.3rtaat 

ceived the necessary training. I don’t know that I than mei-e res»dts as de^rmined by any examination, 

can state sufficiently impressively the importance of At the .same time examinations by the teachers for the 

securing training rather than infi>rni.atii>n ns deter- determination of the progress of their own boys are of 

mined i>y the results in examination. the utmost value, and occasionally, of coui'se, ei- 

4100. Monsignor MoLLOV. — You say the year’s aroinations must be held for the selection of camliilates 

course con.'^ist-s of twenty le.ssons ? — Of at least twenty for higlier places, or for other purposes. But the 

lessous of two hours each. constant examination of children and the hohliug up 

4197. Then it does not extend over the whole before children as their aim, the paspng of m 
year 1 — The lesson.? are generally given on tiaturtlay examination seems to me to interfere with the true 
mornings tljroiighoui the year and occupy two or purpose of education. 

three hours, The Tastituto discourages holiday 4205. Judge Shaw. — Would it not be neces.sair 
lessons. It is not able to prevent them, but it doe’s for the inspector occasionally to test the efficiency of 

not allow two lesion* to bo given on ihc same clay, the methods by examination! — By oral or written 

for it is felt a certain interval is necessary between examination as lie may think best, but that would be 

the lessons. aveiy different thing from a competitive exaniini- 

419S. For digestion ? — For mental digestion. tion. 

4190. Cn.viiivax. — In the schools the Ics-Kims are 4206. Cr-urmax. — T he abolition of the system of 
given at tlie i-dte of oiicaweck in nianualinstruction J individual examination for results would enable the 

Ouo a week in the .schools themselves, sometimes insi»ectors to pay more frequent visits to the schools! 

two a week when they an* shorter. I don't Iciiow — Yes, it would be very desimble. 
what is the constitution of bx’al authnrtties for 4207. Judge Suaw. — There is one point on which I 
dliicational pui-j>oses in Ireland, but I tliink it is very ' wish n little more iiifm-niatioii for my.self — theilistinc- 
important tluit for the supcrintondenco of elementary tiou you draw between the giving of manual iustruc- 
or any other branch of crlucution the controlling liody tiou from an educational i>oint of view, and the mere 
should consist of jiersons wlio i-eally know something trade point of view. I should like if you would in a 
about education. I have no hesitation in siiyingthat little fletai! tell us what e.xactly is the diflerence ia 

I think a mistake was matle in the year 1870 in the method Iwtween teaching a boy to work, say, <*n wood 

constitution of our School BonvAs for England. I witli a jihine from the educational point of view and 
think that the ratepayers who contribute tlie money from the carpenter’s point of view ? — Well, the element 
.should 1« represented, either directly or indirectly of time, which necessarily enters into the commercial, 
Djion tlie School Board, but T uni strongly of opiuion is t*xcluded from the cHlucntioual aspect of the ques- 
th.at the local nulhority in deirge t»f educ.ation ought tiou. A teacher csui spend any amount of time iu 
t<i comprise wliat Matthew Armikl vailed '• the explaining to a pupil when he is teaching him for 
knowcr« and lovers of edunitani,” i>crai>ns who cannot the purpose of education, and he will endeavour tu 
pi-wsildy selected by any method of popular election, draw from tbele.ssons he is giving, intelligent i]uestions 
Such elections too often turn upon fpiestions veiy dif- from the child him.self. Tlien, agaiu, in trade teach- 

ferent from tlie qualificatiiins (if tho jicrsiins for eon- ing it is .absolutely neces-sar}' that tlie pupils shall 

trolling and looking after schixils. .ac'[uiro dexterUy in doing a [lorticular manipulative 

4200. Y’ou are speaking of the result of the elective ojH'mtion. It is not necessary that such skill aliall be 

system on the constitution of tho School Bjanl gener- (ilrtained when the lessons are intended for edneatiouai 
ally ? — Yea. purposes. For commeivial purposes the same operation 

4201. Of course individuals who arc highly coinj^w- must be continually repeated until the child or the 

tent may be elected, and no doubt are elected, under pupil can perform it very rapidly and with great 
this system ? — There are a certain number of highly de.xterity. As soon as the principle underlying the 
ijaulified persons who liave been elected upon our operation is understood tlie manual instructor dis- 
^hool Bimrd, but they do not form anything like so misses that operation and takes up some other. A 
large a proportion of the Board as I should like to different spirit pervades the te.xching from the 
see. beginning to the very end. In the carpenter’s shop 

4202. But in the interests of education you do not a person will be employed doing large pieces of work 

think the system of popular election to a Schcx>l Board which don’t involve, perhaps, any paaTicular piinciple, 
is a good one 1 — I do not ; I do not think that all the whereas in the manual instruction classes every lesson 
luendx'rs should be elected that way. must have for its object the elucidation of some 

4203. Do you consider that in our modern educa- principle or the teaching of the use of some particular 

tional methods, there is a danger of over-examination! tool Then, of course, in the explanation of the use 
— Yes. What we have to aim at rather is the teach- of the tools themselves a Iwge number of educational 
ing than the examination of our children. The aboU- principles may be brought out. Every tool is shaped 
tion of the sj'stem of payments by results has I think in the particular form in which it is shaped for some 
been very useful. Any tendency to subject children particular reason — ^there is a history attaching to it 
to constant examination interferes very largely with Information of this kind is itself a lesson of very great 

the work of the schoolmaster and also with the pro- value to the child, but all the ordinary apprentice 

gress of the pupil, and, what is worst of all, it sets wants is to be able to use the tool with the greatest 

before the s^oolmastcr and all concerned a wrong possible dexterity. 

idea of what should bo the real aim of education. 4208. Then the difference is not a difference in the 
The passing of an examination come.s to be considered material result aimed at but iu the method 1 — There 
os the end towards which schoolmasters should work, is a difference in the method and also in the result 
and the end which the governing body look to, whereas because tho same dexterity is not required, 
what one wants to see is, that the children are really 4209. I am not spesaking of the manual or mental 
properly trained j and it is almost impossible to deter- result. I am speaking of the material result — the 

mine whether ihey have been so trained by the mere same sort of chair or box, or whatever the pupil is 

result of an examination. Occasional inspection is making, is made ! — No. 1 take it the same sort of 

much more uaefuL thing would not be done. 

4204. On what points should the inspector report 4210. CEAinuAy. — Is there not this distinction, 
as the result of his visitl — The inspector ought to Sir Philip, thatmthemanualtrainingthepieceofwork 
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turnal out is the work of one individual pupil, while the 
fhair made in the carpenter'a shop mi-'lit he the work 
of half dozen petiple t — That would be so, of course, 
but in manual training the purpose of the. training is 
nov to produce objects but to give exercises, tliei-e 
aav be no result whatever boyond the mere exereise 
in "the piece of wood. They niav not make any 
useful objects at nil. It is founrl desirable to in- 
terest children hy allowing them to make some 
useful object, but that is no nceesasary part of the 
instruction. 

4211. Judge SiIAW. — From that point of view an 
ordinary artizuti would Iw probably n.seiess as a 
teacher 1 — Unless he had been trained in tliis method 
of instruction. 

4213. Tlie artiznn who hatl li-amed his trade by 
rule of thumb would have no idea of tcacliing it, 
except be liad lvi*n taught himself ! — He would not 
kao«' what you were aiming at. 

4213. Therefore in a country like Ireland, where 
tliis instruction wn-s being inti-oduced for t)io firet 
time, vou would not think it possible to get any 
number of artizuns M'ho would l)c able to ilo ellicient 
work lut teachers '! — I should nut like to say that, if 
the artizaus went througli a r-ourse of lessons in the 
mctboils of instruction. The Ix-st thing for an artiznn 
would l)c to go to a training adlegR for a year and 
receive instruction tliere, but I dnifsay it would bo 
ilitficult. The pi-oblcui ia <liflicult, I am not pre- 
pai'td with a sohiHim ; it is a jiroblem in which I am 
engaged suggesting a solution at the present moment. 
Out I don't think tho artiznn will make a hod 
teacher, if ho gets the proper teaching, and is 
enahli'd to grasp clearly tlic educational object lie 
lias in view. 

4314. It would bo a ray suiwrior chow of artizan 
that would he even capable of being trained in thc»o 
iiiethotls? — Yea; that is so. 

42I.O. Not the ordinary rulo of thumb artizan I — Ho 
would be useless as aii instructor, 

4210. CuA3RN.\s. — And he might even bo worse 
than useless 1 — Yes. 

4217. Judge SriAW. — The touching of elementary 
science hy exj)erimpnf.s, Sir Philip, is not tliat a 
training for the hand and oyo quite as efficient as 
doing woodworlcl Suppose a boy in a school is put 
to experimental work for himself in elementai’y 
science, to work out experiments where he has 
to accurately weigh 1 — I don't think that covers the 
ground as fully as manual instruction together with 
clcmeutary science. Tlie first thing an investigator 
has to do, is to make certain appaiutus for himself, and 
the manual instruction which he ivuuld receive would 
bo extremely useful to him in enabling him to fit up 
such u])pavatu.s. Then one advantage of manual 
instruction, to which I have scarcely referred, because 
I have been dwelling on the educational aspect of the 
problem, is the skill the cliild acquires, which ia 
undoubtedly useful to him in eveiy kind of woik, 
aud is particularly useful to a person engaged in 
scientific investigation. The power of oonslmicting 
apparatus for onesdf, for any experiment, is of 
gi-eat value, and I should be soriy to have it supposed 
that I don’t attach importance to the acquisition of 
such skill 

4218. In Ireland we have to deal — and I suppose 
in primary schools everywhere — ^we have to deal 
chiefly with boj*a who will be from 13 to 14 years 
employed all their lives in nothing but manual 
work, do you not think that instruction in elementary 
science would be more useful to boys of that sort, 
something they would not have an opportunity of 
acquiring afterwards, than the mere tewhing of the 
use of their hands which they will be learning all 
their lives 1 — I think it equally important that they 
should have lessons in elementary science, and I 
sho^d consider no scheme of education complete in 
which such lessons were not given. I believe manual 


irtstruction will be found to save the boys' time when 
they cuter the worksliop, and the intellectual training 
they will derive from it will also lie of value. It is 
very difficult to say which one would prefer, the 
scientific exercises or the manual training exercises, 

I think for a complete curriculum each should form a 
part. 

4219. CuAiRSiAN. — An earlier beginning could 
Itprliups be made with the science than with the 
ni.T.nuol ti-ainingl — I should think about the same 
time. 

4220. Judge Sfiaw. — I t has occuj-red to rao that 
manual training fur a boy of thirteen or fourteen is of 
more importance to the boy who i.s not likely to be 
employed in manual labour afterwai-ds tlianfor a lx>y 
who is. The boy who is going to l>e a barrister i>r 
clergyman will get manna! training which Im v.-ill 
never get aftenvards, wl)eren.s a boy going to manual 
occupations afterwards requires chietiy to have liis 
brains exercised in his boyhood 1 — I tlmik it is quite 
as imjiortant fur a !>oy who is going to work after* 
waids with his hand.i, bccau.se, in conserjuence of the 
manual instnictiou he has iijceii’cd, he will afterward.s 
take a more intelligent new of the work he has to 
do in the shop. 

4221. A boy who has been trained this way in 
8cho4i! you think would lie a more ethuated and 
intelligent artizan than a Imiv who has merely got 
Ids training iu the Avorlishop 1 — Fai- more likely, 
he will be le.ss likely to full into rule uf tliumb 
methods. 

4222. Jlr. HAumxdTON.— You .spoke of siimc of 
the \oluntaiy schools here, Sii’ Pliilip, to wliat extent 
i.s this system of instmcliim in elementaiy science 
organised ffir th« voluntary sehools and how arc the 
funds pi-ovidisl J — The Government jiuys grunts iu 
all schools. 

4223. Is it organised to a large extent for these 
voluntary schools 1 — I scmwly think that it is organ- 
ized to the same extent as in the Board schools. The 
•School Board lias an organizer who looks after all the 
instioiction, the voluntary schools are not associated 
together so as to have any joint organizer, they arc 
more independent 

4224. Judge Shaw. — I understood the pupil-sfrom 
tho voluntary acliools attended the same centres for 
instruction as the Board scIkK'I pupils f — So I under- 
stand. 

4225. Mr. HARnmoTOX. — Have the .loint Com- 
mittee been instrumental in introducing this manual 
training unto the voluntary schools as well as the 
Board schools ? — Oh, yea. 

4226. 8o we may take it tliat without this Joint 
Committee, which is equivalent to a local com- 
mittee, this thing would not have been staited 
if it WO.S left to the initiative of the Board 
itself! — I cannot say; the Joint Committee came 
into existence on the initiative of the School Board 
itself, tlie School Board inrited the members of the 
Guilds to assist them, it was through a letter ad- 
dressed by the School Board to the Guilds’ Institute 
that the committee came into existence. 

4227. In Ireland the tendency in the National 
schools is for the children to become clerks to a very 
large extent and to seek any employment that is 
other than manual I may say, previous to the in- 
auguration of this system of manual training in your 
schools here was there a similar tendency amongst 
the boys ? — Yes. 

4228. As a result of the manual training has it 
changed that tendency of the boys ; do they now 
seek tiades and occupations in which scientific 
and TP”""”! work will come in more than they did 
formerly 1 — I could not answer that question. Possibly 
Mr. Barter may be able to answer it, but it would 
have been necessary to have followed the careers of 
the children and to have made an accurate comparison 
between the number of children entering dlfierent 
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occupations IWh before and after the introduction of 
manual trainins- Personally I have not Uxin able to 
make that investij^aiion. 

4229. Mr. SiaLTnERS.— I think you .said that 
you would ixnt teach metal work to boys who hud 
not been already through a coiir.se of woodwork? — 
As a rule. 

4230. Not even where the metal industries arc the* 
chief industries of the di.stricb1 — It may Iw desirnbli! 
where the metal industry is the special indu-strv uf 
the district. 

4231. The reason I ask you is that in Binninghnm 
they teach metal work to boj's who have not been 
through the woodwork training at all 1 — They may 
have good reasons for doing so. 

4232. Thou tliere is this question of experimental 
science and manual ti-aining. Apart, fivun tfie manipu- 
lative slcill acquired by manual training, do you think 
there is a great distinction between the mental and 
disciplinary erti*ct produced by manual training nnd 
that produced by training in elenieiitury science. 
Putting aside the manipulative skill acquii-ed, and 
considering only the disciplinaio' and mental training 
given by those two branches of instmetion, do you 
think they are different in kind? — I don’t think they 
are different in kind, but I should think the lessons 
in experimental science afford opportunity for a 
higher degree of intellectual training than exercises 
in manual training, and for more variety of in- 
tellectual exercise. 

4233. But of the some kind ? — Of the same kind ; 
it is essentially measurement and obsenation, and 
the result.? of observation. 

4234. Training in accuracy and judgment ? — 
Quite so. 

4235. Then you think it advisablo to have both 
experimental science and manual training in the 
same school? — Certanily. 

4236. You would not I'ecommend them as alterna- 
tives? — No, I think I would have both. 

4237. Not even if the time you Imd to give to both 
subjects would make it neceasavy to displace some 
other subject in the school curriculum k— It would 
depend on the subject you would displace. 

4238. Such os Englisli grammar? — I would dis- 
place English grammar for either of those, I think a 
child may learn all the grammar he reijuires in the 
correction of the notes to his exercises. 

4239. Seeing these two subjects give very much 
the some kind of training, would not such a combina- 
tion as tliis be suitable : — hand and eye training up 
to standard 4, followed by experimental science in 
the higher standards. I tliink you said experimental 
science gave a mure advanced ti-aining? — You would 
lose training in woodwork then. I don’t think that 
advisable. I tliink the training in woodwork is so 
useful that two or three hours a week spent on it 
would be found profftablc. 

4240. In addition to two or three hours spent on 
experimental science? — I think so. 

4241. So that you would not r^ard this com- 
bination of manual work in the lower standards 
and experimental science in the higher standards as 
a good scheme in order to retain English grammar ? — 
No. 

4242. I think in your opinion the question of the 
artizan teacher as against the trained teacher, who 
hodreceiTed special instrnction in manual work, has nob 
been quite settled yet— your experiment in London 
has not been conclnsiTe? — No. We have succeeded 
in obtaining a la^ number of very good teachers 
who have b^un life as ortizans. 

4243. But most of the assistant teachers under 
Mr. Barter are artisans? — They are. 

4244. Who have had special training in this 
method of teaching?— That is so, he himself gave 
lessons to them in toe method of teaching, 

4245. Are any of these certiffcated teachers, do 


you happen to know ? — I don’t think any very larje 
iiumber. A gi'cat number of the Loiulun tfachtr^ 
have obtained certificates for giving instruction in 
manual training, but I could not tell you the e.xtent 
to which they are using it, I think an ajjprecialile 
number are. 

424G. There is a large number of teachers 
throughout tlie country who have taken the City qji> 1 
Guilds certidcato, ami will be qualiffc<I to give iLi* 
manual training in sdioolsl — Yes. 

4247. I suppose you liave no notion os to tlt>- 
extent to which these teachera give instruction I— 
No, I am ROi ry to say I have not. 

4248. Take a rui-al district, it would lx: scarcely 
possible to have there trained urtizans as yun 
have in London. If manual iu-structioii is to la- 
taught in- rural scIkkiIs it must bo by the oi-dinary 
teacher? — T tliink so, otherwise ymi u'ill have ii 
very incompetent carpenter brought in to gi^-e the 
imstruetiou. 

4249. So that it would be very diwirable to con- 
tinue and even extend tliis process of tlie truining of 
elementary teachers 1 — I think so. 

4250. The distinction lietwccii educational work 
and carpentry might lift put this way ! — the eduoi- 
tional manual work assists in setting pupils o series, 
of probleiu-s, not in giving them exercises to develop 
skill purely 1 — That is so. 

4251. Captain Suaw. — M ight we have some small 
detailas to the syllabus followed inmanualtraiiung.dit 
you consider it desirable to lay down any jiarticular 
syllabus for work ? — Consideiuble freedom ought to 
lie left to the teacher, but indicatinus of the kindof 
work he should do should certainly l>e laid down in 
the syllabus. 

4252. As regards the London syllnlms, do von 
approve of much mechanical aid being given io 
executing the models ? — What do you mean by 
meclunical aid? 

4253. Shooting hoaixls and special methods of 
holding the different pieces of work No, I think 
the tools should bo of the simplest cliaiactcr. 

4234. Yi'iu think moi-e education is got by thr 
simplest tools and simplest appliances? — Yfes, genc^ 
rally. 

4263. I suppose the work sliould bo as varied a-s 
possible so as to bring out the use of as many of the- 
tools in as many different ways as po.ssible ? — That is 
so. 

4256. Do you approve of a large amount of inlaying 
work ? — No, in the more advanced work a certain 
amount of inlaying work involves useful exerdse-t. 
and is found to be interesting to tho children, but a 
large amount of it is certaiuly not to be approi'ed of, 
'nor is it necessary. 

4257. In the artizan teacher there is one thing 
which he is very liable to wliicli is to intro- 
duce trade tricks and short cuts 1 — They should be 
avoided. 

4258. In London you luve a system of exhibitioui 
of the school work in the different schools once a 
year, do you consider that advances tho work, or 
would you say it liad somewhat the same effect as 
the results system ? — It is interesling by means of 
such exhibition.? to see tlie progi-ess made. It 
enables the teachers to see the work done in other 
schools, and the public also can appreciate what i? 
done. 

4259. Does it not rather tend to moke them work 
for these exliibitions and bring on specially good 
boys to produce work creditable to the school instead 
of training all round ? — If that is done it is objec- 
tionable, but if toe work is taken from the ordin^ 
work done by the pupils I can see no objection. 
Anything tliat leads to mere drill in manual work is 
quite as bad as cramming in literary work. 

4260. Drawing is an important part of manual 
instruction 1 — Very important, drawing to scale. 
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4261. That is taught incidontally with the manua] 

^ It is made an e-ssentiat part of the instruction, 

4262. Autl the students get rather a clear grasp of 
practical geometry 1— Yes. 

^ 4263. Have you made any estimate of what school 

time if you take a course of hand and eye training 

ifl the lower standards and cleraentaiy science 
teaching and woodwork in the upper standards — 
what time in the week should be devoted to the.se 1 
—Either two or three hours a week. 

4264. To both or for each ? — Two to thi'ee hours a 
week for manual training, and two hours a week to 
science. 

4265. Mr. StnuTnEES. — In standard five, sayl — 
les. 

4266. Captain Shaw. — D oes not the experimental 
science lead to fundamental principles moro than the 
manual training, it may liave that advantage over it, 
it gives ideas for original research and for the develop- 
ment of originality in the children ! — It does. 

4267. More than you would get from manual 
training alone 1 — Possibly more, it is a higher in- 
intellectual exercise, I think I already stated 
that. 

4268. From your experience of schools abroad and 
in other places, could you suggest any way by which 
maniinJ training might be introduced cheaply into 
small schools without constructing workshops and 
benches and the usual fittings 1 — I have seen benches 
that might be employed for other pui-poses, but it 
is very difiiciilt to do without the necessary fittings : 
they are not necessarily expensive. 

4269. Do you attach much importance to the 
making and completion of actual models by the 
children 1 — No ; I think the object of complete models 
is rather to interest the children than to afford any 
special exercise. 

4270. Professor Fitzcbhald. — B ut you think it 
is important to interest the childi'CnT — I tiunk it 
is important to interest the children, but boo much 
stress ought not to be laid upon it any more than 
on ony other exercise given to the children ; children 
have not been particidarly interested in exercises in 
Latin composition. 

4271. Do you not think that has been a misfortune 1 
—I think it has. 

4272. Mr. Strcthbrs. — S everal plans have bees 
devised for giving more interest to Latin compositions 1 
— Tea, I believe several have been, devised lately. 

4273. Captain Shaw. — Y ou do not think it neces- 
sary that everything should be a completed model 1 — 
No, I think not. 

4274. Mr. Mollov. — I n small schools where there 
is only one teacher, what minimum would you suggest 
for elementary science and monurd teaching! — I think 
two hours for each would enable the pupils to make 
satisheto^ progress. 

4276. Chaibuak. — Y ou probably are not aware 
that our obligatory school hours in Ireland are four a 
day, much shorter than in England ; wonld that 
o^fy your views! — Then I think under these circum- 
stances three to four houia a week would be 
sufficient. 

4276. Mr. Mollot. — H ave you had any experience 
of Irish teachers receiving instruetdon in the City and 
Guilds of London Institute! — I am not able to 
identify them, I could let you know whether any 
Irish t^hers have obtained the certificate. 

4277. 'Wliat is the miTiimnTn time that would be 
required by teachers, say from places outside London, 
to receive your instmerion and qualify for a certi- 
ficate 1 — They must go through a course occupying 
two years. 

_ 4378. They should be in London during that 
time! — No, they can receive this instruction in 
any part of the country under a qualified teacher. 
Clas^ are held in nearly all the large towns, in con- 
nection with the chief technical schools throQghont 
the kingdom. 


4279. The Irish teachers would require to come 
to some large place in England and settle down for 
two years 4— Or else establish a school in connection 
with some technical establishment in Ireland, such as 
the Technical School in Dublin, or the Science and 
Art classes in Cork, or the Technical schools in Bel- 
fast. An instructor might be found in one of those 
schools to give instruction. 

4280. By the Technical School in Dublin, do I 
undei-stand you to mean the Royal College of Science ! 
— No, I think the Kevin-street school. 

4281. Tliat however is chiefly for the teaching of 
trades ! — It is, but there would be probably someone 
there who is teaching carpentry and joinery to 
artisans who might be capable of giving instruction 
to elementary teachers. It is not so important to 
have a higlily trained teacher to give instruction to 
elementary teachers as it is for school children. What 
the carpnter lacks, the elementary teachers themselves 
would be able to supply from the training they Lad 
received. 

Mr. Mollov. — The young men attending the 
Kevin^treet schools are generally from aixteea to 
twenty-four or twenty-five years of age, and in fact 
in connection with carpentry it is a mere srtizan who 
gives practical instruction. 

4282. Monsignor Mollov. — Do you consider 
that the training colleges where the teachers are 
trained would be me proper place to teach the teachers 
the art of carpentry !~ Tliat would be the best 
place. 

4283. And the art of teaching I — Yes. 

4284. Id the first insUnce we should probably have 
to import from you, or from some trade institutioD in 
this country, a teacher who could teach the teachers! — 
That would be the best plan. 1 assume iu the 
training coUeges they are taught the art of teach- 
ing. 

4286. But not yet the art of teaching carpentry! 
— No, but the same principles would be applicable to 
the teacliing of one subject os to the teaching of 
another : what the elementaiy teacher requires is skill 
in the use of tools. 

4286. Mr. Stbuthebs. — B ut then there is the 
question of training teachers who have already passed 
through the training colleges 1 — Then they must 
receive instruction from some trained carpenter. 

4286a. Chairhah. — The same difficulty would 
apply in tho case of drawing, the teachers who 
are untrained in drawing would have to be trained 
in it, and trained in the teaching of it ! — Absolutely 
essential. 

4287. Mr. Mollot. — ^The Technical Schools, Eevin- 
atreet, undergo examination by tJie City and Guilds 
of London Institute in connection with dress- 
making. Are you acquainted with tlie manual in- 
structiou in any Irish school! — It is a long while 
since I was in Ireland- I saw the manual insti-uction 
that was h«ing given there in 1882, I think, or 
1883. 

4288. Was that at Marlborough-street! — At 
Marlborough-street. 

4289. Professor Fitzsbbald. — When you were over 
on the Commission ! — ^Yes. 

4290. Mr. Mollov. — What impression was left on 
your mind, it was in an initial state at the time 1 — 
Very initial. 

4291. What impreraion was left on your mind by 
the way they set about it! — I think the way they 
were setting about it then was very good, but I should 
be sorry to pronounce any opinion on it after so many 
years. 

4292. Did it strike you that they wwe aiming at 
making certain objects instead of giving educational 
instruction to the pupUs! — I did not see any objects 
made, only the models for instruction. 

4293. wv. Dr. Wilson.— Y ou recommend that a 
lesson in woodwork shotild be a part of the ordinary 

H 
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Undon. cuiTiculuni, do you timJ auy difficulty iu getting e x a minin g by inspection has poduced goofi results 

■— room fuf all the pupils to work at this u-oouwork I on the teaching 1 — I think it has iniprovei! the 

,jnjy pupijj. (he upper i-esults, and increaw^ the freedom of the teacli.-r.anj 

Sir Phi'iii stiind:utls who would i-cccive instmctiou in wo»)d- lus seu.se of responsibility. 

Megnus. wui'k. 43U. You think the. etiucatioii of the ehildien has 

4’2ll4. Would an ordinary workshop aconnraodate been improved ! — I feel it must be improved. 

,iill f — That would depend on the size of the achiM)l. 4315. Mutthow Aiuiuld .says that no matter hov 

4395. It could not l>e given in relays witliout ingenious the examiner tlie teacher can always cir. 
dividing the cUs-s into twoortiu-ee ! — Oh, certainly, cumvent him and produce the appearance of ctluca- 
tlim> is no necessity that all tlie instruction should tion without its reality. Do you agree with tliati~ 
be given on the same day, one class might come on Some teachei's are veiy clever. 

one dav anti anotlicr a secojul dkv. 4316. It i.s the recommemlatioii of some schoil 

4296. Cb.viiuus. — D oyounottaketheminbatchc.s authoiities tlml tlie up)mratus reejuired for scieiK-q 

of twenty iu the London schools? — -In l)atchcs of tcacliing might 1)0 made in the manual iii-structi-iQ 
twontv. class, do you think that is feasible ! — Not the whole 

4297. So that one school with accommodation for of it; I think s<nno of the apparatus might }» made 

twenty would accommodate 200 pupils in the course by the pupils who hn<l pas-sed through tlm manual 
of a week ? — Yes. instruction cliiss. 

4291*. Professor FiTzoF.ii.vLD. — Inliish schoolsgirls 4317. Would yon agree with this distinction 

are rotjuired to do needlework fur an hour a day, that between manual instruction and scientific ti-aimug— 
is five houi-s in the wrok. Do you net think'it is a that one was an education of the experiiuentul 
verv unfair thing that the Ixivs sliould hai'e no faculty, and the other was an evlucatiou of the Con- 
cons*spondiiig niunuul training for five hours a structive faculty 1 — Well, there is more opportunity 
week)— J Hill not piviwred to speak aljout the for the exercise of the exjierimeatal faculty, if there 
fairness or unfairne.s.s of tlie question, I think it he such a faculty, in science than there U in wood* 
is very desii'able they’ should receive manual work, but of course one has to be cei-tain alxjut tlie 

instruction. existence of this faculty before one answers Uie 

4299. CuAiini.vx. — Do the boys licre learn needle- question. 

work) — The boys in London do not learn needle- 4318. Perliaps, if I said experimental ability ami 
work to my knowledge. constructive ability 1 — I think the science teucliiiig 

4300. Professor PiTZOEnxLD. — They do in some will develop the experimental tendency to a greater 

schools in the kindergarten 1 — I think in a school extent than the muiiiml instruction : both will equally 
I saw in Dublin belonging to the Christian Brothers develop the observing faculty and, to some extent, 
they learned needlework. It was a very interesting the reason. 

school. 4319. Does not the science training rather lack 

4301. You think any ordinary school teacher could in training of the constructive ability wliich 

be taught to give this instruction ? — I think so. would be supplemented by the manual training I— 

4302. It would have to be iu addition to the That is so. 

ordinary instruction that at present is given iu the 4320. The art of drawing would be an education in 
training colleges? — Yes. the ie.sthetic powers) — Not necessarily; that is also 

4303. Do you thiiilj it would require them to an exercise in measurement, and accm’acy, and neat- 

spend an additional year in the tiuining colleges to ness, but not to so gieat un extent in t^te, liecause 

obtain it for the future I — No, I should tliink tliat the duawing we are speaking of is geometrical 

was scarcely necessary, it might be taken together drawing. 

with the other training. I believe such imtruction is 4321. Do you not think there ought to be an edu- 
alwavs given in the training colleges in France. At cation in the art direction ? — Yes ; I think freehand 

the ^aiis Exhibition of 1889 I saw splendid speci- and model drawing are very necessary subjects of 

mens of the work of teachers from the training instruction, but I have not been referring to those, 

colleges. 4322. Do you tliink tliat an education of this kind 

4304. You know what is done in American schools ) enables people to change with the times, so that a 

— No, I could not say definitely. carpenter engaged in a trade — if fashions liappened 

4395. Do you think it desirable that teachers to change — would be able to change with the times, 

should have liberty to choose the specific course and not be entirely dependent on the fashions stayii^ 

that they are to adopt, or that the distiiut should exactly as they have been I — I tliink any education 

have the choice 1 — Specific course of what ) which helps to develop largely the intelligence of the 

4306. Sp«ilic course of woodwork ; you don’t, for child has that effect, and wus education does help to 

instance, think that Liverpool is doing any harm in develop the intelligence and, therefore, it would be 

adopting a different course of woodwork from Lon- likely to have such an effect. 

don ) — I don’t think the difference is very great, the 4323. ^lonsignor Mollot. — J understand that you 
selection of subjects will bo found to vary wi thin are in favour of teaching the elements of science and 
narrow limits. of manual work in oil elementary schools as far aa 

4307. In introducing this into London there was possible > — That is so. 

a considerable amount of experimental educational 4324. And, in manual work, you include a certain 
work tried at first ? — Yes. amount of teaching of drawing ) — Oh, yes, that is 

4308. Would that be necessary if we were intro- essential. 

ducing it into Belfast ) — I think not ; you would have 4325. Do you think it desirable to have drawing 
the advantage of the experiments alre^y tried. taught outside of what is taught necessarily 

4309. Has this course of mauu^ instruction been in teaching woodwork ) — That is a question of 

imposed or forced upon any locaiily ? — Not that I am some little difficulty ; but, I tbinl-^ that drawing 
aware ol lessons should be n^o to correspond, as far as 

4310. It is not a compulsory subject in any place) possible, with the woodwork exercises ; but, possibly, 

— Na additioiud instruction in drawing would also be 

4311. Is it compelled by the School Board) — I necessary. 

think the School Board does insist on it, but I hod 4326. When drawing is taught in connection with 
better not answer that question. woodwork it is taught with a view to its application 

4312. Has it been left entirely to the teacher to to that particular Idnd of work, is it not ? — Yes. 
choose ? — Oh, no ; it is left to the school authority. 4327. Would it not be also desirable to teach 

4313. Do you think the change from the method drawing as drawing simply) — Are you speaking of 
of e x a m in in g by results to the present method of geometrical drawing ) 
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432P. No; of drawing generally ? — I was .speaking 
of cconietncal drawing. 

4329 . A^'oukl you limit tlie teaching of drawing in 
schools to geometrical drawing 7 — Oli, no ; I would 
let a child I^rn freelmnd and model drawing, if he 
luul a taste ; but, every cliild can be taught geometri- 
cal drawing, and every child likely to be engaged 
in any trade must learn geometrical diwing. I 
think fi-ee-liand drawing is also important, in so 
far as it is necessary to enable a eliild to make a 
fiketeh of any objeet fi-om nature ; but to teach 
a child freehand and model drawing — who shows 
no aptitude for drawing — may !.«, to a certain extent, 
a waste of time. 

4330- But, svitliin certain limits, you think it de- 
sirable for all children 7— Ve.s. 

4331. Chairman. — Would you not introduce draw- 
ing at a much earlier stage than woodwork 7 — Ye.s ; 
it should be introduced in the kindergarten. 

4332. And kept on throughout the coui-se 7 — ^Yes. 

4333. Monsignor IVloLWy. — That being so, should 
vou consider it desuable that, in all the training 
college.®, the teacheia should be all taught tlie 
elements of science, woodwork, and drawing 7-r-I do. 

4334. And that they shoitld be all capable of teach- 
ing these subjects 7 — Yes. 

4335. 1 take it that in a small school it would be 
desirable that one teacher should teach all tlm.se sub- 
jects to liis pupils 7 — It would be necessary in a small 
school. 

4336. But in lai’ge schools it would be ncco.s.sary 
to have special teachers of the elements of .science, and 
in woodwork, because as we have seen it is necessary 
to diride the pupils into batches, and extend the 
teaching over the whole of the week 7 — You would 
find certain teachers show moro aptitude for one kind 
of instructioji than another, and it would be well 
to place the teaching in the hands of tliose teadiers. 

4337. And from the nature of the case in a large 
school, it would l)e necessary to divide the pupils into 
batches 7—Yes. 

4338. To teach these subjects in an ordinary 
elementary school would require at least five to six 
hours a week 7 — Including drawing, yes. 

4339. How would you suggest that these five or 
six hours should be got j would it he by adding to 
the present number of school horn’s, or by taking 
these hours from other work to which tliey ai-e 
devoted at present 7 — If the number of school hours 
is at present only four hours per 'day, I see no reason 
why the number should not be slightly increased, 
but of course I do nob know the condition of instruc- 
tion in Ireland sufiieiently well to give any definite 
opinion upon it. 

4340. Chairman. — You are, perhaps, not aware 
tliat in Ireland there is but one school session during 
the day, the school hours are all but continuous : in 
England you have a morning and evening ses-sioii 7 — 
‘VTithoub knowing the special reasons for the difference, 
I should say the English system was the better. 

Chairman. — Tliei’e is a very large proportion of 
rural schools in Ireland, and that probably make.s it 
inconvenient to introduce die two sessions generally 
throughout tlie country. 

4341. Monsignor Mollot. — I tliink I understood 

ou to say that yon object to the sj’stem of payment 

y results! — For children in elementary schools I 

strongly disapprove of it. 

4342. Then, do you think that die income of the 
master, if he comes up to a certain standard which 
Becuies a favourable report, ought to be quite indepen- 
dent of the success of his teaching 7 — I think 
that the governing body would be justified in 
advicing any teacher who showed special aptitude 

• at his work, but I think his income should certainly 
j be quite independent of any immediately ascertainable 
\ r«ults of the instruction he had been, giving to the 
'■ children as ascertained by examination. 

4343. In Ireland the governing body is usually 


the manager, and he cannot arlvance his 
higher than to make him a teacher, but he can fcc- -p 
him or dismiss him?— If he is incapable the 
thing is to dismiss him, but I don’t contemplate his 
being incapable. 

4344 But I contemplate his being quite cnpaljli*, 
and coming up bo the minimum standard wliidi 
is sufficient to secure a favoumble report from the 
inspector ; and I ask if you consider all who como up 
to the minimum standard should get exactly the sjime 
income 7 — I don’t see why they should not. 

4345. Professor Fitzgeuald. — A ll the salaries of 
tlie teacher.^ are paid in Ireland from the Head Offic-e, 
there is practically no local contribution, that is 
divided into two parts, one part a constant one, 
depending on his classification, and the other part is 
a variable one, depending ou the results of examina- 
tions each year 7 — I think the teacher should be paid 
quite independently of the results. 

4346. Monsignor Mollot. — llien, there is no 
incentive to the teacher to do more than come up to 
the minimum standard, so far as liis income is con- 
cerned '] — I take it every well-trained teacher tries 
to do his best. 

4347. Suppose you have 8,000 teachers engaged 
in teaching through the country, do you suppose that 
those 8,000 teacliersall do their best ; do 8,000 people 
in any other profession all do their best 7 — I don't 
say they do, but they are not paid by the results 
of their success. 

4343.. In othei’ professions it is usual to pay a 
higher rate for more efficient work! — I tldnk a 
teacher ought to Eve in that calm atmo-sphei'D 
that he should have his income assured to him 
\rithout being dependent on the work of any par- 
ticular child. 

4340. Evei’j' teaclier lias a fixed salary, which he 
receives for certain if he comes up to the minimum 
standard of efficiency requii'ed ; ajid the question I 
raise is whether it is notdesii’able, as an incentive to 
extra efficiency, to give an extra allowance to those 
who receive a report, of extra zeal and efficiency? — I 
think on the whole it would do more hai-ra than 
good 

4350. "What harm 7— I think the teacher would 
always aim at getting results from the work of his 
pupils rether than at giring good, sound instruction. 

4351. I have not used the word results at all, 
because I find it is in bad odour ; but what I contem- 
plate is that the Inspector gives a report of the 
condition in winch he finds the school, tlie efficiency 
of the teaching, the state of tlie equipment, the 
interest which tlie pupils take in their work, and, in 
a word, the generM succe-ss of the teacher in 
oari-ying out his work. If that report repre- 
sents the minimum standard of efficiency requii’ed, 
the teacher gets his salary; according to your 
Hiiggestion, no matter how much he exceeded tliat 
standard lie would get nothing extra The question I 
raise ia whether you would not think it desii'able that 
if he exceeded that standard by aconsiderable amount 
he should get some extra grant for liis extra zeal and 
efficiency! — I think liis work ought to be its own 
reward. If there is any chance of preferment for 
teachers of scliools who are found particularly excel- 
lent, such teachers would have a better opportunity 
of obtaining that preferment than other teachers, but 
it would be very difficult to assess by money rewards 
the zeal or cneigy which any teacher may display in 
the discharge of his duties. 

4352. Brofessor Fitzqeeald, — Y ou think repute^ 
tion is the best incentive!— I think it ought to be 
sufficient. 

4353. Monsignor Molloy. — ^Y ou pay him for bis 
work by hia salary up to a certain, standard 7— You 
do. 

4354. Tlien why is there an objection to pay him 
for his work above that standard by an extra 
grant 7 — I see very great difficulty in ade- 

H 2 
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quatcly assessing, as I have stated, the extra 
zeal and energy which he displays, and I think 
the teacher ought to consider it sufficient reward 
to find his pupils advancing, and to obtain a satisfac- 
tory report fi-om the inspector and the assui'ance of 
the satisfaction of those under whom he is working. 
If there is any chance, as I have said before, of his 
obtaining some higher position in some other school, 
or elsewhere, the reports which he would bring with 
him would be an excellent testimonial. 

4355. Then he has no incentive to do more than 
come up to the minimum standard, so far as income is 
concerned 1 — That is the way with many other people 
receiving 6xed salaries. 

4356. Is there any class at present in the City and 
Guilds of London Institute for the teachers in wood- 
work during the holiday time to which Irish teachers 
could come? — No, the City and Gnilds of London 
Institute has no classes immediately under its direc- 
tion at the piesent moment. Classes were held some 
years ago, but now that classes liave been established 
in diflerent parts of the country, it is not thought neces- 
sary to continue them. 

4357. Mr. BEnixoTOS. — Could you tell me in what 
poiuta this manual work is so superior to drawing as 
to necessitate its introduction? — Tliere is the great 
difference that the child works in a solid material, 
whereas in drawing it is all on the flat. Working 
with a solid material introduces a number of mental 
images and conceptions which otherwise a child would 
not acquire. 

4358. But as regards neatnc&s and accuracy, draw- 
ing would be as good a subject of instruction? — 
Not as good. I don’t think drawing affords the same 
exercise in accuracy as woodwork. It is very much 
easier to erase a mistake in drawing than it is in a 
piece of wood if you have once sawn it. 

4359. Do you think that teachers of manual work 
ought to begin teaching before they have gone through 
a course of training 1 — No, I think not. 

7" 4360. And that should last two ses.sions? — Two 
sessions. 


4361. If we were introducing it into a conntrv we 
should lia\’e to wait for two years before it couli 
begin unless we imported teachers from another 
counti’y? — You may import teaeliers to start with. 

4362. Chairjiax. — And in the meantime you could 
begin with the lower standards in the preliminary 
grades ? — Yes. 

4363. I forget whether you have answered this 
— do you prefer ordinary school teachers, as in- 
structors of manual work, to artizans ? — As I say, 
the experiment has not been thoroughly tided, but 
it would seem that teachers might be more easily 
obtained from among elementary teachers than from 
artisans. 

4364. There is just one other question I should 
wish to ask you. In your interesting letter to 
the Duke of Devonshire you make two or three 
incidental references to the primary schools in Ger- 
many, would you kindly explain the precise pointyoa 
had in view 1 You say that “ in Germany the instruc- 
tion in the primary school exercises a deep influence 
on the formation of habits and in the training of 
character,” and again, “ the Gei'man schoolboy 
acquires habits of occui'acy, and learns tlie .signiflcance 
of attention to detail, and the importance of discipline 
and obedience j” and “ the system is more formativeof 
sound habits of thought.” In what respect does the 
German school system generally ditter from ours?— 
It is mainly tlirougli the teachers being, on the whole, 
better trained and capable of giving more sound and 
thorough instruction. 

4365. It ia not at all that there is more manual in- 
struction ? — It is the more thorough teaching which 
they receive. 

4366. ilr. Redisgton. — I s there any manual in- 
straction in primary schools in Germany? — In the 
north of Germany there is very little. 

4367. Chaieiian. — I n Bavaria? — In some parts 
they have manual instruction. Drawing is generally 
taught. Manual instruction is not so much taught. 

4368. Mr.. Stbotuers. — It is no part of the 
Govei’nment programme ? — Not in all schools. 


lioiL S 



Hon. E. Lyolph Stanley, Member of the School Board for London, examined. 


4369. Chairman. — You have had a great deal of 
experience in connection with these subjects that we 
are inquiring into ? — Experience in taking an interest 
in the discussion, but no special skill or ^owledge. 

4370. You have been a member of the London 
School Board for a great many years ? — I have been 
a member of the London School Board, with the 
exception of three years, since 1876. 

4371. And I see that you are a member of 
many of the principal committees, and that you 
attend them all very regularly? — ^Yes. I have had 
a large experience of the work of the Eoaid, and 
generally I have taken a great interest in this ques- 
tion outside of London. 

4372. You prefer, I understand, to leave the 
explanation of the details of the working in the hands 
of Mr. Barter ? — ^I think he will expUin best the 
educational points of the method and course of 
instruction. 

4373. Kindly give us your view generally about 
these hranchea of educational work in the primary 
schools ? — Speaking, first of all, for London or large 
towns where it can be well oiganized, 1 think it is of 
great importance that the whole scope of the instruc- 
tion should be educaticinal — that is to say, that the 
wood work should be the means of developing the 
intelligence and the faculties and the skill of theboys, 
and not an initiation to technical training. That is 
to say, it should rather be treated as a development 
of kindergarten than as the first stage of the technical 
school secondly, I think it ia of great importaiibe 
that^ subject to whatever Government department 


regulates the thing and aids it, if it does aid it by 
grants, that as much liberty as possible should lx 
left to the localities to frame and submit schemes. I 
think it is very undesirable that any one absolutely 
xmiform system should be imposed frem a centre. 
The whole of this introduction of manual instraction 
is in its infancy, and I tliink ^ve must expect that 
there must be the completion and the perfection of 
any system only by the working of many minds— 
working freely. But bliere is great danger if it is to 
be aided and there ia to be a system of inspection— 
there is great danger lest the inspector should impose 
his own views on thedistrictand substitute too much 
examination for inspection. I think the language of 
the circular which the Science and Ai-t Department 
issued in 1893 was excellent, where they said that 
their observations were intended rather as sugges- 
tions than instructions, and that the scope should b« 
educational. 

4374. Under the Education Depai-tment, also, I 
think a good deal of latitude is allow^ in Eimlanil, yet 
not so much perhaps as you would consider desirable I 
— Mr. Barter \vill give you better evidence of tliat, 
for he makes a point of attending, as much as possibly 
the inspection, but my impression is, we have very 
little to complain of in London, there may be 
inspector here or there who does not quite fall iHi 
but as a rule the inspectors do inspect, and they dost 
impose a set of joints or a set of exercises which have 
to be done to satisfy them, but they see the teacbii^ 
and see how the teachers teach. But ail that is in 
the region of sufferance, and if there came a new 
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insiwcior he might not Le so accommodating, and there 
oiiglit to be some official guarantee.'), some declarations 
recognizing that the first responsibility for organizing 
the teaching should be in the local autiioriby. ^Vnd 
the basiness of tlie department is to seo rather that 
the iustniction is bona, fide and thorough, tlian that it 
follows on official lines. 

4375. Do your observations refer only to manual 
training, or do they include preliininary occupations 
such as paper-folding and cardlxiard work for instance, 
and also elementary science 1 — I should say that for- 
tunately cai-dboard is not the subject of a grant, and 
thei'cfore we have a free hand j the moment you get 
a grant you get conditions attached to that grant. 

4376- In thisyeai’'s Code I see a number of alter- 
native coui'ses are allowed in the section “Object 
lessons." The \-anou.s coui'ses under this head are 
lettered from A U) H ; lliese were suggested, I under- 
stand, locally : is there not an article in the corle that 
the teacher or the local authority of tlie school may 
submit such alternative schemes to the inspector, and 
have them approved if considered suitable for educa- 
tion ^ — Thci-e are very wide powera in tlic code for 
submitting alternative schemes of instruction, but 
those come under the "Whitehall code, those are class 
subjects, those object lessons are the initial .stage of 
elementary science. 

4377. In that department tlio system of local 
choice has free scope ? — Yes j reasonably free, but it 
must be guided, you cannot allow any caprice in a local 
body of men to set up a particular scheme. 

4378. But once a particular local alternative 
scheme Ls approved, it remains approved for all the 
schools 1 — A scireme put into the Code is available for 
any school, an alteniative scheme submitted by the 
managei-s and approved by the ins))Cctor, is a 
scheme approved for the school tliat subnhts it 

4379. But after it is inserted in the Code it 
becomes available for u.se in tlie .schools generally i — 
I did not think I was to go into the Code so much as 
into manual instr'uction, but there is a clause in the 
Code which says an inspector shall have power to veto 
a specific subject which is unsuitable to the locality, 
if they wanted to take up agriculture in the heai't of 
tlie City of London he might i-cfuse to approve of it. 

4380. Tlien you don’t allow a teacher to earn 
results fees by teaching agriculture in the hcai-t of 
London ; oddly enougli, it would bo allowed in Dublin 1 
— The English and Irish system is quite diflerent, we 
have nothing to do with results fees, the payment hei-e 
is a payment to the manager, and the manager makes 
his bargain with the teacher. 

4381. With Its all tho money paid out by the 
educational authority goes direct into the pocket of 
tlie teacher. You consider the inspector sliould liave 
some practical acquaintance with tho work, at all 
events such am acquaintance that he will take an 
active interest in it t — I think it is important for all 
inspectors, especially with a new subject like this, 
that they should be sufficiency skilful to know what 
can be done with tools, and what oi-e good tools and 
bad tools. 

4382. And I believe you are very fortunate in that 
respect in London ? — I don’t know whether they 
know — all I will say is we have found no difficulty 
with the bulk of our inspectors in working our scheme. 

4383. You do not consider that your London 
scheme would be dii'ectly applicable to Ii’eland? — 
No ; you must bear iu mind that, except in a very 
few Imrge towns, the bulk of your insb*uction is rural 
and your schools are small. 

4384. And witli only one teaclier ? — Yes, and that 
b^gs you face to face with almost inauperable 
difEusulties in introducing manual instruction in 
■rillage schools. 

_ 4385. You are speaking of manual instruction 
lu the sense of working in metal or woodwork, but 
your observations do not apply to the preliminary 
training ? — No matter j I say that I see immense 


difficulties in small village schools in introducing London, 
any subject of instruction which requh-es constant 1837 

attention to a small class, on account of taking the ’ — ^ 

teacher off tlie general work of tlie school. 

4386, ^^^len a teacher is teaching grammar, is he gianl«T. 
not taken off from tlie general work of the school 1 — 

It is a wonderful thing the way the rural teachers do 
get round from class to class, they arc like men in a 
circus riding four liorses, they set a class of ciiildren 
at arithmetic, then rush oft" and put a composition on 
the hlack-buaifl, and then nish at something else ; it 
is all in snippets, but if you liave a manual class you 
must have it in another room, on account of the noise 
and liammering. 

4 387. Then you consider there ought to be a lai'ger 
supply of teachers in these rural schools? — That is 
going quite outside this limited (luestion, there you 
are face to face with the question of means. 

4388. Supposing the means were forthcoming, the 
desirability of introducing manual instruction into a 
school would be a sjieciul reason for ha\‘ing a larger 
staff? — I am altogether in favom- of a libeiul staff, hut I 
should not like to answer that question absolutely, it 
brings in an immense number of considerations, for in- 
stance, if I had a given amount of nrouey to .spend 
on a school scafl', I might seriously osk myself whether 
I would rather have one teacher of thoroughly good 
qualiflcatious and well paid, or two cheap teachers. 

4389. Do you consider that the system of payment 
by results would be applicable to this branch of 
education ?— I think the grant that the Science and 
Art DcjM-rtinent makes of so many pence per attend- 
ance mounts up to a substantial grant compared with 
otliei' gi’aiits j it is a definite pajment ft a class is 
fairly organised with a cwtaiu percentage extra if 
the in.spectov reports the work is excellent. But 
the great bulk of the gi-aut is a sum for the satisfac- 
tion of the inininiuin, and it would not make a vital 
difference if you knocked off tliat 20 per cent., or 
split the diffei’ence and put it 10 per cent, for all, as 
long as the inspector had the power to say “ this 
workshop is not proi»rly equipiied, tlie teaching is 
not proper, the tools are not boria fide, and therefore 
I disfranchise the place altogether." I don't think 
the margin for rcsult.s is an important element, it is 
payment for a paiticulai’ imti-uction. 

4390. But do you think there is anything to he 
objected to in liavlng a mai'gin of extru payment for 
excellent work ? — I think in London it lias its value 
whether mouey is attached to it or not as a recogni- 
tion of merit. I tliinlc it mokes a difference to us in 
Loudon, not the 20 per cent., hut if with a particular 
teacher of a cla.ss the inspector coming round returns 
the work of nearly eveiy section going to that class 
as excellent, it indicates to ns that that man is a 
good teacher. If he is only assessed at the average 
grant it maiks that he is a less efficient teacher. 

But we have 130 of these teachers in London; a 
large organization means promotion and means 
inspection ; you come to quite different conditions if 
you want tu set up a scheme in isolated localities, 

4391. "W^e have a great many localities in Ireland 
that are not isolated, in towns and in the neighbour- 
hood of towixs. I -suppose the London system would 
work faii'ly well in the larger- towns ? — In tliree towns, 

Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. 

4392. Do you think the London 83 -stem would 
work fairly well in those tiiree places 1 — ^You have 
not at present got any public organization responsible 
for education iu any towu in Ireland. 

4393. We have heard that tire organization that is 
responsible in London, taking it as a whole at all 
events, is not very satisfactory in its working, from the 
educational point of view ? — You mean the School 
Board 1 

4394. The statement, of course, referred only to 
the Board as a whole 1 — I heard a statement made to 
you, I don’t know whether you wish me to go into 
this controversial question. 
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LflDdon. 4395. Monsiifimr 5[r,u.ov.— Tn Trckncl tlwrc is no fi<-ation.s li^'s by £’> a year t.i £1 55. The assKt;mt 
~ system of nriimotionof c/Ticietit toiicbeis: oacli lf>ii-lifr begius at ASO, anil lises by £5 a yi?ar to £100. The 
jfarrt_aiS97. ^ppointej ti,g uianai.'er, and theivt'ort- a t.wii.-r ' an-sistant, if competent, is eliffilile for promotion into 
Hon.E. gain., nothin"' as a lulo. unless wliat be is piid in the class of in.structor. and tlie mstruct(.r or assMint 
forni of income In Ireland you bare to grai'j'le is only aaswemble for tlte iivstniction of twenty h.iy<. 
with your o«Ti educatii.'iiiil dilliculiii's. that means that tlu'OUi,diont the%\eek lie con liave 

Jodee Shaw.— A n erticient teacher get> n larger 2Uti boys passing tlu-ough bis luiufls. In addition tr. 
school.' that there is tlie cost of putting uji buildings and the 

439(i. Cn.URit.ts. — You consider that elementaiy co.«t of the wotxl ; the latter comes to almut or l«. 
science is a subject that ought to Ije intrwluced and per Im>v foi’ the year. The i'ea.s«>ij why ne fixefl tliat 
tliut could usefully be introducefl into the schoohs ?— I salary wa.s this, it beajN on the (Question of whether a 
think it is most iiri]iorfant, and esiicciallr if taught teacher should lie an artiwiu or a teacher, when wg 
practically. started we believed tlmt of the two, the teacher that 

4397. By practical teaching vou mean having the wa.s skilled in cla.s.s niauagemcnt and di.sci|iline would 
e.xperiments worked out liy the children themselves 1 lie more valuftble. with a motlerate kituwleflge of the 
—1 undei'stand that you had 3Ir. Heller liere. use of txils, than an artizan with a thoitiugli know- 

4S9S. And Profess-w Armstrong also T think ledge of the use of tools and the necessity of thoroughly 
you have had practical evidence then. T woidtl sav acfiuiring tact and skill in class inanagcuient, there- 
tliat I Ijelieve the sy.stcin intmibiced Hnumgst us by foro we lixed the scale of salary for our instructors on 
IVIr. Gordon, and earriet] on bv Mr. HelU“r, i.s to my a level with the scale for assistants, .so as not to dis- 
mind the projvr *nv of tcaeh.ing science in the lower courage the assistants from pa-s-siiig into tliis .special 
clt-sses. subject. As a matter of fact we have found our 

4390. Mr. Sthuthkhs. — I n the higher classes ?— abler assistants have riot cared to pass, Iwcause 
No, it would get on iifti'rwarfl.s. T think tlie younger although there was less worry in the work they were 
children should he tanuht to la* faniiliiir with the shut out fi'oin promotion, when a man shunted nintself 
concrete. Here is J!r. \'’eedon’s bonk. into a schoitl for manual instniction lie wouhl not be in 

4400. On the .same lin«*s as Mr. Gordon’s 1 — Only the line foralieailinastership. On the other hand the 
that ITr. Weedoii Is doinu it in the .scooiukry schools, scale has been so liberal that it ha-s got the very pick 

4401. Ml'. Redixctox. — H ave you learned from of the artizan class, and 1 think Mr. Darter will tell 

the reports of the in-spectors that the introduction of you that some of his most promising teachers are 
manual tmining has had any effect on the intelli- mechanics; it tokes them ayearor a j'ear anda half to 
^nee of the cliildren, and tlieii' power of getting pick up school di.scipline, but you will find the greater 
on in other branches of etlucationt— Mr. Barter, brain power of the abler men will in the long run win 
who is our organizer, is in a letter position to form as against the mere training of the ordinary nwn. 
an opinion as to how it reacts on the work of tlie 4409. Can you tell nie the grant per head from 
school. the Science and Art Department? — I tnink 7$. or Ss. 

4402. Have you foi'med any opinion from conversa- a piece 

tions with managers of .schools? — Rather from conver- 4410. If 200 pupils were taught in a week, that 

Rations with head teachers I should say it is a would come to .£70, m it would not cover the cost of 

valuable instruction and useful, ami develops intelli- the teacher’s salary? — No, to say nothing of the 

gcnce and interests the hoys. I am gliid it 1ms lieen rejmirs, anfl warming and denning and the wood, 
introfluced, and glad it has lieen made universal. 4411. Monsignor Mollov. — In the School Board 

4403 Do you think it' superiority to the study of system you have seveu standards I — Tlie English code 
drawing is sufficiently great to ju.stify its intiixluc- has .seven standards, and in a few .schools cliildren 
tiOD in addition t.i drawing? — I don't think it stop on for what we cull the ex-seventli stundiird. 
superior to dra>ring, I think it is roost important 4412. Could you give us any approximate idea 
that drawing should be an essential subject of of the numlier of children in the sixth, se\"enth, 
instruction in every .school. But I think that this, and ex-seventh standard every ycai-? — On the 25th 
ciiupled with dra« ine, is a very valuable additional March wc take up the attendance of all the classes. 

iu.strument of educaticin ; drawing must come first. If a child has reacherl the age of thirteen, and has 

4404. Have vou had much experience of rural pas-sed the fourth standard, or made a certain number 
schools? — Only "by visiting them and talking with of attendances he is entitled to claim exemption from 
people who manage them, and trving to realise their school attendances. 

difficulties. ' 4413, The particular point I wanted to get was 

4405. Has manual iirstruction l>een introduced this: of 100 children whoenter the school tow many 

into many of them ? — No, I should think it would be come to the sixtli, seventh, and ex-seventh standard t 
extremely difficult unless you bad some enthusiast — It is on page 74. In November, 1895, there were 
■with plenty of money to inti-oduce it. 19,700 in the sixth, 6,800 in seventh, and 1,600 in 

4406. Drawing is compulsory in all schools ? — Yas. ex-seventh, making altogether about 26,000. 

4407. Professor FiTZirEBALD. — Do you find draw- 4414. Perhaps I am not far out when I say that the 
ing has been .sati>-fact«rily introduced into the rural number that reach the sixth standard and higher is 
schools? — I think it is verj' remarkable the way in less than 10 per cent of the number of pupils who 
which it has been introduced almost universally in enter the school? — It would not be very far off. 
spite of difficulties, and ninny of the teachers not 4415. Then in fact these standards represent 
having qualifie^l. If you want to know whether it advanced classes for a ^•ery limited proportion of the 
has been satisfactorily introduced you should ask tlie pupils, and they are not classes attended by the bulk 
InspectorofSoutli Kensington. If you were to judge of the pupils ?--They represent the unfortunate fact 
by their asseRsments you would say it had been intro- that in the ordinary schools, children by irregular 
duced successfully, because they have marked very attendance or migration from school to school, don’t 
many schools “ good,” very few “ fair,” and in hardly get on into the upper classes of the school, I mean 
any is the grant withdrawn, but I should think they a higher standard of learning than in the other 
have lieen showing some indulgence towards a new classes. 

whject. 4416. These standards are not primary education, 

4408. Mr. Redisctox. — H ave you calculated at in tlie sense in which primary education is 
all, the cost per diild, of the introduction of this said to be compulsory? — Yes, they are primary 
manualinstruction ? — The School Board will be glad to schools, it is simply the fact that in the primary 
Bend you any figures. We appoint in-structors and school owing to unfortunate condition^ of civilization 
assistants, more than half our t^u;hers are instructors, an inadequate number of children stop to get the 
The instructor begins at £100, and with proper quali- full benefit of the course of primary education. 
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4417. But practically this is an aclvanct'd course of 
instruction, aUeuderl only by 10 per cent, of tlie 
si.-li<Kil-g<>m» cliildveii 1 — I .should not put it that way. 

44lS. Is that true T- -Wrll, it is not. 

4+19. In the first place It is an advanced course 
of instruction, in the second place it Is true that 
it i.s iittendi'd only by 10 per cent, of schcMiI-going 
cliildrenl — Every chess is au advance on the class 
U'fore it. 

4421. Professor FiTZ(iEnAi.i>. — Don’t the childi-en 
in the fifth standard attend this wuoilworkl — Yes. 

4422. Thci-e nre 27,000 in the fifth sUuuiard, as 
much ns there are in the si.vtii, seventh, and ex-seveuth 
put togetlier 1 — ^Ycs. 

4423. ilonsignov hloLLOv. — I was not siieaking of 
ftotslworkbutof the ctmi'se given in the sixth, sc^venth, 
Biitl eX'.sevciiLli ataiwlards, and I biing out this i>oiiit 
that the.se standards are attended by less tlnm lU per 
a“Ut. of school-going chiltlis;n 1 — 

4424. Professor Fn’2<;Gii.ti.n. — I want to find out 
what percentage of childivn in the school are taught 
woodwork, are nut 20 per cent, of the children 
actually taught this manual instruction ? — I may say 
we sent in some boys in the. ftiurth standard, 

4425. And there aiv 42,000 children in the fourth 
stiindiird, tlieiefore nearly 30 ix-r cent, of tlie children 
arc actuiilly under instruction in manual instruction 1 
— No, are eligiblo fur inatructiou. 

4426. CiiAiitJt.tN. — Very few of the 4th standard 
I suppose ? — We aiu still trying to o^’e^take the needs 
for manual instruction, and wo have not got enough 
centres to accommodate all the ehUiheu that are 
eligible, by degi eos as wc get the centres built the 
children si^l come in. 

4427. Profc-asor FiTzoiiiiALi). — Your ambition is 
that you sliouhl havo at least thirt}’ pei' cent, of the 
children in a school subject to manual instruction t — 
I cannot say what pcmuitago, our idea i.s tliat a boy 
by the time he is strung enough and able to profit by 
this instruction should have it^ and if wo had enough 
accoiuuiudation we should send children whothui’ in 
the 4th stamlai-d or higher, but the Govemmeut does 
not give any grant for the 4th standard, tlierefore we 
give them education free. 

4428. -Your orgauizers arc not appointed by the 
Education Dejiartment t — 140, by the School Board. 

4429. That is, that the whole of this education has 
been organized locally 1 — By tho School Board. 

4430. It lio-s not been itnpised on you by an outside 
authority 1 — No, it is purely voluiitaiy. 

4431. You t hink it is dcsii'ablo the locality should 
hai'e that amount of liberty 1 — Again, if you are 
talking of England, yes ; but if you ai-e talking of 
Ireland you have a different system. 

4432. You lueutioucd that fi'om £100 to £155 
a year enabled you to get the services of the best 
mecliauicsl — I believe so. 

4433. Is £3 a week very large wages for a good 
aitizan carpenter in London? — Some very first-rate 
hands will eai’u more at piecework and overtime, 
but tlien thrsi-e are advantages and attractions in our 
8er\iee which compensate for that ; thei’C are sub- 
stantial holidays and the houi's of work are much 
««ier, and I suppose they think it is much more 
distinguished to be engaged as teachers. 

4434. As a matter of foot you found it was quite 
capable of attiacting their services? — I thinkimay say 
»e are satisfied with the applicants who come forward. 

4435. Mr. Molloy. — May I ask how many 
^oola there are under the London School Board ? — 
Between 400 and 500 schools with about 600,000 
places, and rather more than 500,000 children on the 
roll 

4436. Is manual instruction carried out in oil or in 
the majority of these schools ? — The intention is to 
carry it out for the older cliUdren in all schools, but 
owing to the delay in furnishing the buildings it is 

yet carried out, this (jiroduced) is a map of the 
Dmdon School Board district shoiving the schools and 
ru&uual sdiools. 


4437. I take it the feeling in tlie London School London. 
Board is in favour of this manual inatructiou ? — Ye.s, j/arfft'a’ugT 
tiiere is no dissent. — '• 

44.38. Has that favourable upiolun been hidicated 
to till! Trainiug College autliorities under the Com- Suohj, 
luittee of Council, su that mimuul iastruction might 
be iutrcxluced as a part of the curriculum of the 
teacher No, I tiiink tlie Training Colleges know 
what is going on. I may say that in two Training 
Uollege.s at Ivast tliera i« nuiiiuiil in.strnction. In the 
Waslcyaii Training College at Westminster tliey liave 
for some yeai'.s given manunl instruction, and at tho 
lliirougli Ruud tluy lia\e lilted up a work.shop and 
are giving manual iiuitructimi ; but my impression U 
that the obJ<x-t uf this manual iiLstruction is rather to 
put it witliiii the reach of the teocliei-s to l>e handy 
ami enable tlieiu to construct apparatus tu illustrate 
their lessons than to malte them tcachei’s of manual 
training in classes. 

4439. I don’t know whether you ai-e fciuuhar with . 
tlie working of village schools 1 — Not in the same way 
as in Diiidun, alcliough I have visited village schools, 

4440. Have j'ou thought of any subject tliat would 
be a suitable sulistitute for nmiiuol instruction in the 
village schools f — I tliink you liave got to do a great 
rlcol to raise tlie rillage sclmul before you come to 
these things which I woultl call the luxuiy of ele- 
mentary education. A subject which in itself is less 
educational will become more educational if taught 
liy a (lerson who is able to teach it. If you put un un- 
qualified man to teach this .subject it ^^‘ill bo a failure. 

4441. But if these village teachers had bc-en trained 
in the manual instructiau in the training colleges, 
would they not then have that facility for introducing 
the subject? — They coxdd not do it in school lioura. 

If a teacher lurs to teach a doss in manual training 
he must do it in a separate room and leave thirty 
children or so unattended to. 

4142. Does the Dindun School Board object to 
orlmit pupils fi'om die voluntary schoola to their 
intuiual training centres? — Tho School Board for 
London would be perfectly willing both for cookery 
and manual instruction, to admit pupils from the 
voluntary sdiuols to theii’ do-sses, the stipulation 
thuy make is that tlie voluntary managers shall pay 
for the coraplotu course just what the Government 
grant would be, 4* for the cookeiy, and C«. or 7«. 
for manual insfci'uction, but of course we give a 
preference to our own schools, and we have not spu'e 
places yet to accommodate tlie voluntary schools. 

4443. Captain Suaw. — Wliab subject lias been 
displaced for tliis manual tmaing? — No subject 
has been displaced, a Httlo time has been fildied 
from other subjoefo. The rule of tlie Science and 
Art Depai'tment is that if a grant is given for 
manual instruction it must not be, at the expense of 
the twenty hours minimum time for secular instruc- 
tion, a week under the code. As the School Board 
give four and a half hours a day to secular instruction, 
we are able by sending the scholars to d centre for 
half a day a iveek to get twenty hours during the 
week. We arrange that tlie schoola which go to the 
manual centre shall begin tho secular instruction at 
a quarter to ten in tlie morning to got the little margin 
in and satisfy the requirements as to the twenty hours. 

4444. I>o you lay down how many class subjects 
are to be taught in each class?— It is not in print, 
but generally two class subjects are taught through- 
out the school j but they need not be the same. 

4445. Are the class subjects taught throughout 
the standards ? — Oh, yes. 

4446. From your experience do yon think it is 
necessary for instance — grammar is very often a class 

subject to start grammar in the second standard; 

might the time be taken up more usefully in hand 
ana oye training ? — As a matter of fact the reason 
why grammar is so very generally taught is that 
for a long time the Education Department made it, 
under the title of English, a compulsory subject. 

Then the training colleges taught the students this, 
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and I suppose ihe_v thc.ughc they knew it hotter 
than imy other buhject. Bub since Englisii lias lieen 
an optional .siilijwt the numl)oi' <if .'chool-i uliicli 
dropped it has been iucreo-sing. We leave uur 
tradiors an aUsolutely fi'ee Imtid to teach within the 
IhniU of the Gxle any subji'cts tliej' wish, ^\'e hold 
them mspon.sible for the organization of the school ; if 
a teacher has on inclination to teach English he is 
perfectly free, and if he wishes to teach elementary 
subjects he i-s free. 

4447. Chauuias. — O ut of S56 senior departments, 
English was taught last year in 546 ? — A’es, but that 
is a diminished number. 

444S. Captain Shaw. — D o you think the children 
educated in hand and eye and manual training in the 
first three standards will lie able to co^'ev as much 
of the doss subjecta in the last three as if they had 
taken them up in the beginning ? — I could not answer 
that ; it would depend very much on the way the 
thing is taught in the school. 

4449. But it is a system which ha.s l)een adopted 
under some Boards ! — Of course now we have a.s a 
compulsory subject elementary .science in tlic lower 
standards. 

4450. But that is put on in adilition to the cla.ss 
subjects 7 — That is a class subject. 

4451. Profeasor Fitzoebald. — E lementary science 
is a compulsory subject ? — Elcmcutiiry science is a com- 
pulsory subject for the lower standards in all school.s. 

4452. Even in rural schools I — Yes; it is the first 
class subject. 

4463. Captain Shaw. — D o you make every school 
take Coum H ? — Oh, no. We leave the teachers free in 
this ; of course where Mr. Heller is the lecturer — he 
lectures rather for the upper classes — it is rather a 
physics course, and comes in more as a specific than a 
class subject. 

4454. Then we understand they may take a choice 
in any of these science courses 7 — Yes. 

4455. Ch.uhmav. — At pages 48 and 49 in the 
report, the figures show that elementary science is 
taught in 246 departments including boys’, girls’, and 
mixed departments, that is, 246 out of 856 1 — 
Two hundred and forty-six departments. 

4456. That is an increasing number t — Next year 
they will all take elementary science. 

4457. Captmn Siiaw. — I think you said that you 
were not paid for cardboard work I — No. 

4458. Can you not take that a.s a useful occupa- 
tion 1 — We do in sonic schoob. 

4459. Don’t you get paid for that as a useful 
occupation! — No, we arc allowed to do it — it is a 
secular subject. 

4460. But you cau take it as a class subject under 
the Code 1 — I don’t think we ever do, it is taught in 
connection with the drawing. This (produced) is a 
report showing the extent to which these things are 
being taught to the teachers, hir. Taughan handed in 
this — In 1896-96, following the complete course in this 
subject, 699 teachers complete course in paper work; 
1,224 complete course in colour work ; 182 in card- 
board work, and 440 in clay work. Altogether 8,473 
teachcrahave completed courses satbfactorOy under Mr. 
Taughan since we started these classes for teachers. 

4461. In the upper standards of the school you 
teach subjects of science in connection with the 
Science and Art Department! — We have done so to 
a slight extent in the seventh etnndard, but that is put 
an end to by the regulations of the Science and Art 
Department. No children now may be presented for 
any science grant under the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, which, at the same time, b marked for a grant 
at Whitehall under the elementary code. That abuts 
out all the seventh standard children. 

4462. Did you find the education given was satb- 
fsetory I — In some schoob it was, and in some schools 
it was not. 

4463. Do you think there is any inherent fault in 
the regulations 1 — It depends on tie subject. If you 


prcf-ented a class of boys in algebra I don’t think vou 
can satisfy the Depai-tment without having reiilly 
siibstanlinlly learned soma algebra, and if you pre- 
sented tliem in practical chemistry they must have 
learncfl something ; but if you take a subject, .sjieh 
I>liysiol«)gy, 1 think it is extremely likely that utU 
have licen got up out of toxt-boolw, and will l>e bv do 
mean^i educational. At the same time I have known in 
some of our schoob physiology taught very well and 
extremely educationally. 

4464. hlr. Ball at a school yesterday said that the 
manual instruction given in the upper standards 
induced boys to st.ay at school who would othem-Lse 
not do so 1 — Certainly ; teachers say itb very attrac- 
tive in the upper cla.s.ses, and has an influence in that 
direction ; I would not say that it positively kept a 
particular boy, but it helps. 

4465. Chair.u.ax. — You think it helps in securing 
regularity of attendance ? — All these subjects arc very 
popular. The evidence is that when gii-ls are going 
to cookery or laundry, or boys going to manoal 
instruction, they will make an eflbrt to attend on that 
day wlicn they might be more slack on other days. 

4466. Mr.MoiiOV. — Isdrawingacompul.sory subject 
for girls! — It is a compulsory subject under the London 
School Board for instnaction, but not for examination. 

4467. Chaibuan. — How long has it been com- 
pulsory! — Ever since the School Board was started in 
1871. 

4468. Rev. Dr. Evaxs. — I think yon told us that 
the Westminster Training College has introduced 
this manual instruction ! — For some years. 

4469. Do you know is it given there to any con- 
siderable extent! — I have seen their instruction, ilj 
belief b that all their students have manual instruc- 
tion, or a large proportion. 

4-470. Do you think we could leam from them the 
way to iiitn^uce thb manual instruction into our 
training colleges ? — I have no doubt if you saw the 
principal he would give you very useful information. 

447 1. Has the literary instruction under the London 
School Board sufiered by the introduction of this 
manual instruction! — I don't believe it has ; I should 
rather say what evidence I have b the other way. 

4472. Mr. Stbuthrbs. — As to the question of 
the mental efiect of these three modes of training — the 
mental efiect of the teaching of di-awing, of manuid 
work, and of elementary science, b all very much on 
the same lines ! — I should not have thought so. I 
should have thoi^ht that tlic mental efiect of teaching 
science was verj’ difierent from the mental efiect of 
teaching drawing or woodwork. 

4473. In what respect do you think, puttbg 
manipulative skill aside! — The teaching of science 
will increase the power of ohserTOtion and knowledge 
of the laws of nature, whereas drawing and wood- 
work mainly teach manual dexterity and accuracy of 
eye and correctness of performance. 

4474. Don’t they teach correctness of observation 
in the same way as the experimental Course H I-* 
I think the advantage of what you call Coarse E b 
incidentally that it exercises the pupil in accuracy, 
but the advantage of it is that when the children are 
young it makes them thoroughly gi'asp scientiflo facts 
by concrete observation — the object b that they 
should grasp scientific facts. 

4473. I thought the special point was tfie tra ining 
in accuracy of measurement ? — Yes, but with a vbw 
to make it the basb of scientific teaching. 

Reller probably can give a better e^osition of hb 
own point of view. 

4476. So these subjects being difi'erent in their 
mental effect you would have them all taught abreast 
in the elementary school 'I — 1 don’t say so. 1 think 
In our Board schoob we are quite able to teach draw- 
ing and experimental science, and when the boys are 
old enough the use of tools, but I don’t say I should 
do it in every school, only in our large town schools 
where there are means at the disposal of managers. 
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4477. V'ou don’t think the .same course would Ixj 
possible in rural schools ; I gather you did not favour 
the introduction of manual w<jrk into the rural 
schoi'ls with one tcuchor i- -Not by lliat teadier. It 
is entii-elv n <iuestion of ways and means. It is very 
cxpe»si''e. If a country is so keen for education tliat 
thev will provide uioiiey you can do anything. 

4*475!. CHAin.M.A.?J. — You arc speaking now of the 
higher range of manual training, working in w(kx 1 or 
metal, not of the hand and eye training, as we have 
come to call it, that which deals ^v[th the preliminary 
.iccupiitions, such as cardlward work ? — No ; I think 
vou may introduce tliat niucli cheaper, them i.s 
much less expcn.sive apparatus, and the cardboard 
work does not make a noise. 

4479. lilr. Strutuers. — T ire teacher in a large 
toa ti school is always dealing with a large clas-s of 
seventy or eighty pupils ; the teacher in a rural school 
deals at the moat with groups of twelve, fifteen, and 
so on, so that even in tlie oixlinary subjects lie works 
with his pupils indhurlually mom, and is al)]e to bring 
his ti'aining to beai' on them more individually, and 
one of the points of this manual instruction is that it 
promotes individuality on the part of the pupil. Is 
not this individuality obUuned in the oi-dinary school 
course in rural districts ? — I don’t know tliat it Is. I 
don’t know that the fact that a teaclier in a village 
school goes fram cla.ss to class and takes little groups 
of fifteen necessaiuly promotes individuality. I think 
there is a danger of making it mere mechanical. 

44SO. I ha^'e found it the other way in rural 
schools •? — •‘Well, I cannot give evidence on that, I 
don't know that. 

44i'U. Is there some form of manual work taught 
in standards two, three, and four in the London 
Board schools 1 — Yes, under what the Department 
calls “ varied occupations.” 

44bl Is that obligatory on all the Board schools 1 
— Itwasobbgatoryby the Code in allpublic eloraentary 
schools — in one and two, certainly. 

4483. I thought that rule was withdrawn 1 — On 
the contrary ; Appendix X. to the “ Iii.struetious to 
Inspectors” for 1897 gLvc.s full details os to the 
ciiaracter of the varied occupations in senior depart- 
ments. 

4484. Is the programme in drawing for girls on the 
same lines as the drawing for boys ? — As it is not a 
subject necessarily taken for examiniition, the 
Government scheme cIoe.s not apply, and it is left very 
much to the discretion of the he»id niaiiters how they 
should teach it. 

4485. There is no other schema substituted! — No ; 
they have to give about an lioui‘ a week to it, and 
they are left to their own discretion, and there is not 
an inspection by our Bool'd Ttispeetor. 

4486. Mr. Harbinuton. — With regard to the peri- 
patetic teaching of manual training in some of the pro- 
vincial districts, has it been carried out to any extent 
or has it been tried at all — that is working from say a 
centre 1 — Yes. I believe you are going to Liverpool. 
I think Miss Caider will tell you horr that has been 
worked by their Northern Union for cookery, — that 
tliey .send teachers to villages. The managers of 
country schools club together, and a teacher will go 
about and take ten schools. 

4487. And for manual work! — I don’t know that 
that has been done, but of course it could be obviously 
done in the same way. The only difficulty is the 
difficulty of the place— how you can find in a village 
a room to be us^ as a workshop. If ther-e is a squire 
or a clergyman who has a barn or a room and is en- 
thu.sin.stic, he will put an empty room at your disposal 
and put benches in. 

4488. I suppose I am right in assuming tliat this 
manual training is not in existence in a gi'eat many 
large towns in England ! — Oh, yes ] you will see from 
the Science and Art Department i-etui'as the number 
of schools that earned grants in it last year. 

4489. Are there objections to the inti-oduction of 
wiis manual training ; of course there are a great 


many educationalists who are opposed to this training! London. 

— Wlrenever a new subject is introduced you find a ~ 

certain amount of objection from the teacher lest 

time should be taken frem them that they Vi’ant for 

the subjects on which their i-eputation depends. Take, 

cookery ; in the girls’ schools we have now got it very 

largely extenrled, When we first introduced it there 

was a good dtail of hostiiicv for two reasons, partly 

the lass of time and partly the dislocation of the 

duRses. A mistress has a class of forty-five or fifty : 

you .send lialf of that one day to the cookery teacher 

and half another day, and the class teacher has to 

repeat her lesson twice over. It is a great loss not 

onlj’ of time but in the duplication of lessons. But 

nearly all our mistresses now I think are delighted 

with the cookery, and would not give it up for any- 

tiring though it does dislocate her class ; they say it 

is so valuable for the girls. 

4490. CiiAiBM.vK. — Kindly look at page 6S ; it is 
there stated that the number of centres is 104. of 
which 49 are double centres ; the 104 centres would 
each accommodate 200 pupils a week, and 49 of them 
will eacl) accommodate 200 more ? — If you wish it I 
have later figunw. 'There were 114 centres open at 
Christmas ; of these 56 were double centre.s, which 
would therefore take 400, and tlie remaining 58 would 
take 200 each. 

4491. Suppose vve take it first upon the figures we 
have in the report. There are 104 ceutres, of which 
49 are double centres, this is equivalent to 153 
centres, accommodating 200 each !—Ye.s. 

4492. That is, 30,600 pupils aa'e accomnio<iated 
during the year! — Yes. 

449-3. The average number on the rolls of the 
Board .scliucU is 511,566, so that only 6 per cent, of 
the pupils, according to these figures, get the benefit 
of manual instruction ? — You must consider that only 
one-half of the.se are boys. 

4494. Taking that into account^ the outside figure 

would be 12 per cent., and we should find that 
only 12 per cent, of the boys are getting the benefit 
of this manual instruction! — Yes. If you -have 

260,000 boys of all ages from three up to fourteen, 
if they .stopped on you might expect that one-iiftli 
would be of an age to profit by this instruction, 
twenty per cent. 

4495. But as a matter of fact only about 12 per 
cent, of the boys are getting the benefit of the instruc- 
tion ? — I daresay that is so. 

4496. Judge Sh.aw. — B oys tliatarein junior classes 
this year will be in the advanced classes next year' ! 

— Yes, they have three years' classes. 

4497. Jlr. Struthbrs. — I t may be put that only 
13 per cent, of tlie children reach the proper age for 
manual instruction ! — I would rather not answer- 
offliand without looking at tlie figures carefully. 

4498. Judge Suaw. — B ut as I understand, the 
pupils of the junior classes who do not attend this 
manual instruction this year will next year or some 
other year be in a position to attend 1 — Yes, they will 
pass up to it. 

4499. It is perfectly well known that the higher 
branches in all subjects show a very diminished 
number who take them ’ — Oh, yes. in every country, 

America and everywhere j if you draw a curve of the 
number when you get past eleven years it is a rapidly 
diminishing curve. 

4500. The number of those who learn the 
differential calculus is a very small proportion of those 
who learn arithmetic ! — I am not calking of that, but 
of the manual training. Might I say of tlie centres 
of manual instruction wliat I find is that though 
yon have centres of twenty the teacliing rapitfiy 
becomes individual teaching, which puts a great 
difficulty on the teacher. If you start with twenty 
boys to^lay, and begin to do manual instruction for 
Ae first time, owing to the variety of ’abilities of the 
boys before they h^ been going three months, those 
■^ys would have divided themselves into four groups 
perhaps of different abilities. 
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r.ondon. ELEVENTH PUBLIC SITTING— WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24, 1897, 

norrh ^ aat . at 10 o’clock, a.m. 

At the ExamioatiOD Hall, Victoria Embankment, London. 

Present:— His Grace the Most Rev. William J. Walsh, d.d., in the Chair; The Right Hcu. 
C. T. Redin'GTOK, M.A.; His Honour Judge Shaw, q.c. ; The Right Rev. Mousignor 
Molloy, D.D., D.SC. ; Rev. He>try Evans, d.d.; Rev. Hamilton Wii.son, d.d.; Professor 
G. F. Fitzgerald, f.t.c.d. ; Stanley Harrington, Esq., b.a.; W. R. J. Molloy, Es<[. ; 
Captain T. B. Shaw ; and J. Strothers, Esq., b.a. ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 


Mr. J. R. 
Dfggl*. M.i. 


Mr. J. R. Digcle, m.a., Member of tl 

4501. Cbairuak. — I believe jon are a member of 
the London School Board 1 — Yes. 

4502. And a very active member of it. You are 
also a member of several important committees of 
the Board 1 — Yes. 

4503. And amongst these you are a member of a 
sub-committee on certain special subjects of practical 
inatroction, such aa tdndergarten, manual and science 
teaching, drawing, and mu.sic 1 — Yes. 

4504. You are not a member of the sub-committee 
on cookery, laundry, and needlework ^ — Not on this 
Board. 

4505. But you have some experience of the working 
of that committee t — For nine years I was chairman of 
the Board, and during that time I was ex-officio a 
member of every committee. Before that time, too, 

I was a member of the committee on what are now 
called domestic subjects, so that practically my 
experience ranges over eighteen years. 

4506. By the domestic subjects you mean 
cookery, laundry work, and housewifery ? — All those 
subjects which have gradually gathered round 
cookery, needlework in addition to those you have 
already mentioned. 

4507. Special work for girls in schools 1 — Yes. 

4608. You are aware in a general way of the 

terms of the Lord Lieutenant’s warrant for our Com- 
mission 1 — I am. 

4509. Will yon kindly give us any information 
that you think may be of use to us on the different 
bran^es of our inquiry. Which ohall -we take first ? 
— Manual training first. 

4510. By manual training you mean working in 
such materials as wood and ironl — By manual training 
we really understand the subjects which are not 
denominated literary. 

4511. Those that are not mere book workl — Not 
mere book work. 

4513. In Birmingham we found a distinction made 
between hand end eye training and manual instruc- 
tion. There they confine the term manual instruction 
to the working in materials such as wood and iron, 
beginning at fifth standard. They call the preliminary 
work in the earlier standards hand and eye training. 
Kindly say whatever may occur to you on these 
matters 1 — What Is known in Birmingham as 
hand and eye training took its rise in London. I 
ot^ht perhaps to say that not only am I connected 
with the School Board, but that ever since its in- 
ception I have been chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Manual Training, which ia composed of representa- 
tives of the School Board, of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, of the Drapers Company, and the 
London County Council, and of certain other 
Dominated members. It is the body which by ex 
periment first showed the practicability of grafting on 
to the literary work of the day school all these manual 
employments which are the preparation for higher 
technical work ; and perhaps I might be allowed 
to take some of tiiese tilings in their chronological 
order which would be probably more helpful to the 


e School Boaixl for London, examined. 

Commission than in any other way. It was in the year 

1886 that the School Board and all managers of 
elementary schools in London found themselves in 
this difficulty, that they were not allowed to spend 
out of the school fund any moneys upon other sub- 
jects than those mentioned in the Education Code 
for the time being, and we in London under the 
School Board were surcharged by the Education 
Department for an experiment which we made in a 
very simple form of woodwork in connection with one 
of our schools. As a result, we addressed a letter to 
the Guilds of London asking them in the circum- 
stances to place at our disiiosal money which we 
might use for experimental pux'poses. If the Com- 
mission desires I can hand in officially a copy of that 
letter which will give the plea put forward by the 
School Board at that time. As a consequence that 
appeal the Council of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute placed at our dispel £500 a year ; it has 
since been reduced to £250. 

4513. That wa.sin 1886 1 — In 1386, or thereabouts; 

1887 it was. The Drapers Company placed at our 
disposal £1,000 a year, and they have continued that 
grant of £1,000 yearly from that day to this. 

4514. Has the other grant been continued, the 
grant of £500 from the London Guilds 1 — I think in 
the smaller form of £260, help has been given by both 
bodies ; the money so placed at the disposal of the 
Board has been expended under the direction of the 
Joint Committee of which I have been from the first 
chairman. 

4615. IVlist was the name of that committee 1 — 
The Joint Committee on Manual Training, com- 
po.sed of the bodies I have already mentioned. 
Then the School ^ard placed at our disposal certain 
unused rooms, three south of the river and three 
north of the river Thames. 

4516. These rooms were in different parts of Lon- 
don where they served as centres t — Yes. We fitted 
these up with benches, and began a system of manual 
training in wood, and in 1890 this was added by the 
F^lucatioa Department to the list of subjects which 
may be taught in an elementary school. From that 
time onwards it became possible for the School Board 
to spend out of their school fund money for teaching 
these subjects. 

4517. Mr. Struthebs.— D id the Education Depart- 
ment give no grant 1 — They gave at that time no 
grant ; they have given a grant since. 

461A The Education Department, not the Science 
and Art Department i — I beg your pardon, the 
Science and Art Department have been the conduit 
for the grant. It then became l^al to teach these 
subjects, and afterwards we got a grant technically 
from the Science and Art Department. 

4519. Chairman. — Allow me to ask, was that sub- 
ject then recc^nised for all the standa^s, or only for 
the higher standards 1 — It was recognised as a suoject 
which might be taught in any elementary school. I 
don’t thi^ at that time there was any restriction m 
to the standard, except so far as it was restricted by 
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the term “ specibc subject.” It fell under precisely 
the same entegory an speciBc subjects ; that was the 
i-omiiieucemcnt i>^ the manual training in wood. 

4520. Tlmt was the couimencemeiit of this hi-anch 

school work in London, and piucticnlly it was the 

■.•onimenceiiieiit of it in En^'luiid 7 — It was the com- 
mencement in London, and practically it has spread 
all o''er the world. That Joint Committee lias sent 
,iut teachers to almost eveiy part of the world to 
teach the subject. 

4521. Unfortunately, you have sent none to Ire- 

i No. I hope this Commi.ssion will be the 

means of doing that. After having dealt with tlie 
bovs from the point of view of tiding something 
practical to their literary work, then we turned oiir 
attention to the girls. 

4522. Allow me to ask you alx>ut the boys’ .side of 
the question — at this time was drawing a recognised 
subject t — Drawing was a recognised subject in all 
elementary sclioola. 

4523. Was it compulsory — I umnow.speaking only of 
theboys? — I will puttliatin. Icaimotsaj'fi'om meniorj'. 
(Drawing was made compulsory for Ikivs in schools 
for older scholars by tlie 1«90 Code of the Education 
Department.) 

4524. Captain Shaw. — It was not compulsory in 
1890? — Then it became compulsory when manual 
training was permitted, and a grant nrade for it. 
After that of course the system grew, and if you 
desire to flni.sh that .subject, I will explain its position 
at this moment. 

4.525. CiiAinuAN. — We had better follow whatever 
arrangement you consider most convenient 1 — At this 
moment the School Board niv providing places of 
instruction for boys in the upper standards in manual 
training in wood in connection with various groups of 
schools throughout London. The system adopted 
iswhat is known technically as the centro system. A 
building is provided, to whicli Iwys are drafted fi-om 
the neighbouring schools in rotation, and receive their 
lessons in a centre as apart from the oi'dinary school 
and go back to tlie oi'dinary school for their ordinary 
instruction. 1 may say, in passing, that the centre 
s)'stem is the system vve adopt fur alt Uiis special work, 
such as cookety, laundiy, housewifery, and so on. 

4525. We have visits some of these centres. Can 
you tell us how many of tlieni there ore iu all ! — I 
will put in the number of centres which have already 
been opened. There are 117 centres opened. 

4527. And of these over fifty were double centres ? 
— Fifty-six were double centres. 

4528. A centre accommodates 200 in the week ? — A 
double centre accommodates forty in the day, a single 
centre accommodates twenty ; you multiply that 
nuniber by ten for the week. 

4.529. There are ten le-ssons given each week t — 
Fes; the number of our instructors is 116 j the 
number of our assistant imstructora is 56. 

4530. You have 30,000 boys getting the benefit of 
this instruction at present in London ? — That is so. 
Then, having done that for the boys, the Joint 
Committee began to consider similar plans for the 
girls, and so we established a laundry centre for the 
purpose of teaching girls to do all the various 
occupations that fail under that head — washing, 
starching, and getting up linen, and of course the 
cleansing of all utensils ; and to understand the nature 
of everything which is tised in the process of washing. 

4531. To understand something, also, I suppose, of 
the nature of the materials used 1 — Yes. 

4532. About what time was Uiia system established ? 

^ 1888 j that is the yPAr we 1:egan the manual 

gaining in wood. "We established at that time four 
laundry centres. As a consequence of that experi- 
ment, the authorities of the Education Department 
came to see the work, and the subject was put into 
the Code in 1890. 

4633. They did not begin by surcharging you on that 
occasion I — There was nothing to surcharge, because it 
Was done by tiie Joint Committee out of the funds at 


their disposal, and the service the Joint Committee has 
rendered has been to show the practicability of these 
methods before asking the Government to empower 
other bodies haring funds at their disposal to expend 
moneys upon tliem. Then the School Board began 
to establish laundry classes, and at this moment we 
have about 100 laundry classes. 

4634. And you have over 5,000 girls underinstruc- 
tionl — 4,500 is about the nunil>er. Then that experi- 
ment having also succeeded, the Joint Committee tried 
an experimentinhonsewiferyinl891. We tried this 
experiment on the Saturday mornings only ; we fitted 
up rooms a.s they would be fitted up by the better class 
of artizane with bedi-oom furniture and sittingroom 
furniture, and all this was done in connection with 
a cookery and laundry centre, which wa.s already 
established, and from the neighbouring schools 
girls voluntarily came on Saturday mornings to be 
instructed in housewifery. 

4635. Throughout you had the fund that you have 
described to us, the fund of XI, .500 a year subscribed 
by the Drapeta Company and the Guilds of London, 
to draw on for the purpose of your experiment? 
— For all these purposes ; the girls are taught to do 
everything in connection with the house. They go 
there end make the beds, they clean the rooms, they 
clean all the iron utensils about the room, dust the 
chairs, and are taught to set out the table for meals ; 
— in fact everything which will have a tendency to 
improve the social habits of those families from which 
they come, 

4535. It may interest you to know tliat a similar 
experiment has been trikl in Ireland in a Convent 
school not far from Dublin, the school of the Lnretto 
Sisterhood at Bray, but unfortunately there is no 
X 1 , 600 h year to fail back upon ; the mins have to pay 
for it o\it of their own funds : yon are better off 
in London? — In 1893 the subject of housewifery was 
put into the Code also os a result of a visit from 
educational authorities, and I may say that those 
housewifery centres have been visiteef by visitors 
from nearly all parts of the world. Now the School 
Board ore establishing similar institutions in various 
parts of London, and they have at this moment 
undertheir consideration a plan for dealing with the 
whole of tliese practical subjects connected with girls’ 
training under the one head of domestic economy, so 
as to make cookery, laundry work, housewifery woit 
into a connected course, in order that the girls, if they 
stay at school until the age of fourteen or thereabouts, 
have received afairly complete training in all these 
special subjects of a girl’s upbringing. Then there is a 
special sulw:ommittee of the Board in charge of that 
department, the committee over which Mrs. Homan 
presides. 'Then we tried the experiment, in 1892, of 
metal work for boys. There was a metal work class 
which hod been started in the Church school in 
Marylebone, under Canon Barker, and, in 1892, the 
Joint Committee practically took over the responsi- 
bility of this work. The boys are taken from the 
neighbouring schools just as they are in the case of 
woodwork, and they are taught various branches of 
metal work, as in the case of woodwork, only with the 
simple design of malting them conversant with the 
use of tools, with the nature of the material to be 
worked upon, and the necessity of perfect exactitude 
in all the work. AH the work they undertake is first 
drawn on the flat surface and afterwards made in the 
material. 

4537. It is drawnby theboysthemselvesl — Drawn 
by the boys and afterwards made in the material, 
and of course both the drawing and the actual work 
must be exact in its measurements. The School Board 
have also a metal training class in the Tower Hamlets, 
and metal work also has now been recognised as 
a subject which may be taught in elementary schools. 

4538. "We visited the Thomas-street school ? — That 
is the one under the School Board. I have thus in- 
dicated the work which has sprung out of the annual 
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tiie other contribution from tlie City and Guilds are some few whose age is about 13 years, wh.. 

y .TT.yg. Institute. At this moment the work is l>ciD£; carried are — about 2,000 of them— Wow standaid 3; 

— im in llie six centres, in u-owlwork, mainly for non- arc old for the standartl in which they are technicall’i’ 

^ IVuu-d schools, because thev have not the means at placed in the seho<-ls, and so, in oi-dor that they nwv 

Tiiepe.M.A. disposal for establishing centres which the liave this technical ti-aining before they leave school. 

.School lloard liare, and those who have given tlie they are taken into the centres before they reach 
money arc anxious to see that the children of less -standarrl S. 

favoui'ed elementary scbwls shall have an equal 4n53. But that is exceptional 1 — Those are the 
opportunity with the more favoured. exceptions. 

•1539. You speak now of voluntaryschools ?— Yes— 4.351. Then a.s to the ordinary children in standard 

shall have an equal opportunity of receiving this 4 and M to the children in the lowei' standaids. 
preparatorv instruction to technical work ; the whole what Ijenefit do they derive from tliis practical rich 
aim we have had before us has lieen, not to teach a of your school systoml — The\- have the preliminaiT 
trade, but to teach the principles upon wliich real training from the infants up to that standard, 
technical training may afterwards be carried out. which is known a.s kindergarten and hand and eye 

4.'i40. And I -suppose you eonsifier that what the training, 
children learn in this special department would be of 4555. How far do you cony on the kindergarten 
use even to those who do not go to trades, but become training! — Throughout every infant school, 
clerks, or pass into the various professions : you 4550. And may that include children in the 1st 
consider it useful even for those t— It i.s a part of and 2nd standards !— No, it may include children in 
training ; all the.se habits of exactitude are useful, the 1st standard, and very largely doa« include child- 
whatever occupation a child afterwards follows, ren in the 1st standard: there are 34,000 children 

4541. As regards the standards for which these out of a total of 84,000 in standai'd 1, who are in 
various branches are available, will you tell ns, please, the infant sthorda. 

which standards they are available for, beginning 4557. Herein Tx>ndon all the infant children have 
with the lowest and going on to the highest! — lean kindergarten! — All the infant children are taught 
tell vou tlie principal standards. «pun the kindergarten methods, but there are 34,0^00 

4542. Jfonsignor Molloy. — Tlie total number of children of standard I in infant schools who are also 
pu]>i1satpresent in theschoolsunderthel.ondon School taught on fcindei^arten principles. 

Board, are dirided among the several standards !— 46.58. Then there is no kindergarten system in 

Yes, taken from the roll, 1 think I can put it all in standard 2 !— The moment the child is promoted to 
in tabular fortn. In March, 1896, there were on the the senior department, it begins tbe work of the 
rfills of the School Board schools of London 508,985 senior deportment, which falls at pi«sent into a 
children, of those 153,240 were childi-en under stand- different category. 

ard 1 ; 84,188 in standard 1 ; 70,830, standard 2 ; 4559. Does the senior department begin with 

64,057, standard 3; 55,056, standard 4; 41,470, standaitl 2 I — No, the senior deparlmeotbegins in the 
standard 6 ; 25,899, standard C ; 11,521, standard 7 ; case of 60,000 children with standard 1. 
and 3,724, ex-standard 7. 45C0. Monsignor Molloy. — It is where they cease 

4543. In a memorandum perhaps you could divide to be infants t— Yes j but may I say that the dirtsion 

them into boys and girls ! — Yes, 7 can <liride tliem between tlie senior and infant departments, so far as 
into boys and girls, except in the case of the infant standard 1 is concerned, is not a division founded 
cliildren, but you may take it roughly tliat they are upon principle but upon expediency. Standard lis 
half and half ; they are almost equal ; you may take kept in the infants' .school because there is no room 
them as equal. for the cliildren in the upper department.. Where 

4544. Up to what stage do you count the infants 1 the upper departments are not full, there is .no stand- 

— Up to standard 1. ard 1 in the infant school, and as the schools are 

4545. Do you include standard 1 ? — Well, there graded, it follows that in certain neighbourhoods 

are a certain number of standard 1 children taught there is pressure for infants, and in other neighbour- 

in infant departments, but the infants proper are hoods there is pressure for older children. In 
those below standard 1. some localities the children go to school young. In 

4546. Mr. Strcthers. — T his .standard 1 includes other localities they are kept at home until they are 

standard 1 in the infants’ department 1 — Yes. of a higher age, so that standard 1 becomes the 

4547. Momsignor Mollot. — ^Tlien is the statement flexible part of the school. It sometimes i.s in the 
that Uiey are practically half girls and half boys infant department, and sometimes in the senior 
equally true of the higher standards as of the lower department. 

standards ? — May I give you the figures. I can give 4-561. Chairmax. — A ccording os there is room in 
it in the higher standards i there is a slight difference one department or the other! — According as ihe 
there. What standard.s shall I give you ! different schools vary in that respect. But whenever 

4548. Begin at ex-7th and go back! — In standard there is a standard 1 in the infant department that 

ex-7 the number of boys are 1,877 ; of girls, 1,847. standard 1 is taught on the same method as the rest 
In standard 7 tlie difference is more marked, the of the infant schooL AVhenever standaixl 1 is in the 
number of boys is 6,010, the number of girls is senior department, it is taught on the same method as 

* 0,511 ; standard 6, 13,703 boys ; 12,196 girls. the course of instruction throughout the senior 

4549. That will do, thank you ; perhaps you will departments. 

send in the fuU statement in a memorandum that we 4663. At any rate, all the children in the infant 
may put upon the minutes 1 — Certainly. department are taught on kindezgarteo principles I— 

4550. Chairuak. — W ell, now, coming back to the That is true. 

r|uestion that I pub to you, to what extent are the 4563. Now are any of the children in the senior 
children of the various standards getting this practical departments taught on kindergarten principles! — 
instruction, first take the under-standard children, That depends on what is understood by the words 
the.<ie have the advantage of the kindergarten ? — We kindergarten principles. We have a special commit 
take some children in standard 4, but mainly the tee at this moment considering that very point. There 
children in standard 5 and upwards are receiving this is all the difference in the world, if I mav venture to 
manual instruction for boys, and practical instruction suggest, between a kindergarten principle and a kin- 
for girls. dergarten occupation. The principle of all kinder- 

4551. You speak of manusl instruction inthesense garten work is that the child should be taught to 

of working in materials such aa wood and iron ! — Yes, observe and to do the thing for himself. That prin- 
for boya, and laundry work and so on for girla. riple of instruction in all good schools pervades the 

4563. But what about the children who are in the whole school, 
standards below the fifth 1 — You will find there 4664. But that is not a distinctive principle of 
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kiiWevsart^n work? — No, but it underlies what is 
ttH'lini^lly known as kindergarten occupations. 

45G5. Ill otlier word.s, it underlies the practical side 
f.f education tlirougliout the whole school, but my 
question regards only what is distinctive of kintler- 
<'arten 1 — The kindergarten occupations cease. 

4.'i66. We come then to the senior depar-traent. 
Xow wlmt jiixjvision have the children in the .senior 
flepartment for practical iusti'uction — first, when does 
drawing commence 1 — Drawing is taught now in all 
stages. 

4567. Ha^^ng made a beginning of drawing in the 
kindergarten deparunent, you oai'ry it right tdirough. 
There is no break 1 — No Ijreak. 

4u 6S. And in addition to drawing, wbat provision 
have you fur all those matters tliat come under the 
head “ hand and eye training ” such a.s we have seen 
in Birmingham — card-lxuird, paper-folding, wire-work, 
work in clay, and every thing of that kind? — These 
subjects are tauglit in 500 departments, 

4569. I may add that we saiv in Birmingham a 
singularly inteiesting branch of school work in which 
the children in the lower standards showed wonderful 
skill in placing little blocks of wood, bricks they call 
them, from diagrams on the black-board? — I don't 
know whether there is much working with little 
bricks in the .senior departments, but there is certainly 
card-work and paper-work. Mr. Vaughan is our in- 
structor in these subjects. 

457f>. At all events, this practical system of educa- 
tion is carried throughout your entire .school system 
from beginning to end. Now about another point. 
There is a thiivl body of which, I think, you are a 
member. When the London County Council found 
itself in possession of money for the purpose of tech- 
nical education, higher technical education, strictly 
so-called, they asked the London School Board to 
appoint three members on a joint committee, and you 
were one of the three ? — I am one of the tliree. 

4571. Sir. Lyulph Stanley and General Moberly 
are the two others ? — Yes. 

4572. Wliat is that body called? — The Technical 
Board. It cannot spend any money upon anything 
which may be legally done in an elementaiy scliool. It 
aids advanced night schools, polytechnics, gives scholar- 
ships, and pravides classes for children wlio do not go 
to an elementary school, and cannot be compelled to 
go to an elementary school. 

4573. I suppose tlie Technical Board deals witii 
those branches that are more connected with parti- 
cular trades? — Of course; special work, such as 
classes for, shall I say, book-binding — really teclmical 
work of that kind — cabinet-making, and so on. 
They are distinctively trivde classes. We have a rule 
confining those who are taught to peraons occupied in 
the trade. 

4574. Will you kindly give us your idea of the 
distinction between work in a technical school and 
the practical work that is done in an elementary 
school : it is a veiy important distinction for us ? — The 
work in a technical school is distinctiy a preparation 
for a trade. 

4575. For a particular trade? — For a particular 
trade. The one is to make a workman and the other 
to make a man. 

4576. That is, the work of the technical school 
goes to make? — The workman. The elementary school 
goes to build up the man os apart from any pai'ticu- 
lar trade to which he may afterwards devote himself. 

4577. Now, is there any other point that you 
think it would ! be of help to us to mention 
in connection with this practical side of the 
work of the elementary school? — I think there is 
this point which is worth consideration. This use of 
the Hand, especially so far as a boy is concerned, has 
a very considerable tendency to brighten the whole 
run of school work. A dnil boy when begets behind 
his companions in literary work is very apt to become 
■d^er and duller, because he cannot use his brain so 
nimbly as his companions. Bnt very frequently the 


boy who is dull at his books is quick when he is set 
to make something. The change of occupation renders 
school more attractive t(j Jiim. 

4578. And instead of tieiiig disheartened, when ho 
finds there is something he can do well, he keeps on 1 
— Yes. And the efiect of this work is to keep 

children longer at school. If T may I will give you 
the figures for the last three yeai^q taking all 'the 
children of standoi-d five and upwards. 

4.579. These are the standaixls to which the manual 
insti-uction is mainly applicable? — Yes: in 1894 in 
standard five thei-e were .‘17,26.3; in 1895, 39,226 ; 
in 1896, 41,470. In standard si.x in 1894 there were 
22,363; in 1895, 23,673 ; and in 1896, 25,899. Tn 
standard seven, there were in 1894, 8,285 ; in 1895, 
10,060 ; and in 1896, 11,521. In standai-d ex-seveu 
in 1894, 2,544; in 1895. 2,778, and in 1896, 3,724. 

4580. So tliafc in each of these tliree .staiuiaivls 
there is a decided increase?— It is continuous, and 
I think I ought to observe on that, that it is con- 
tinuous in a larger proportion relatively to the in- 
crease of tlie children in tlie periods I iiavo taken. 

4581. It is not accompanied by any corresponding 
falling oft' in the attendance at the volimtaiy sclxwls f 
— No, I don’t think .so. 

4582. It is the result of the eliildren who are at 
school, continuing on? — Continuing on. But tliere 
is an increase in the .school population, and the increase 
of which I have spoken is an increase whidi is in 
odvance of the ordinary increase which you would 
naturally e.xpect. 

4583. How do you account for the pnigressivo 
lowering of the nnraber in attendance in each stan- 
dard t — Because the children leave scliool. 

4584. And these are children who have reached 
the upper limit of age for compulsion without liadiig 
gone through the sixth standard ? — Thev have gone 
tlirougli the sixtli standard in advance of their age- 
very laige numbers. 

4585. Monsignor Mollot. — Might I just give you 
one figure illustrating that. In 1896 you had in 
standard one 162,000 children, in standard four you 
had 55,000. That represents a falling off very 
nearly of fcwo-thirrl.s of the whole ? — That is so. 

4586. That is due to some extent to mortality 1 — 
To a very large extent. 

4587. Mr. STiiUTiiEns. — There is one important 
point. The standards under Class I. perhaps compiisa 
two years of infants ? — Yes. 

4688. CEAiBiTAX. — Taking standards one and five, 
standard one is 84,000, and standaid five is -11,000, 
pi-actically lialf? — Tlien you are dealing with ages from 
seven to eleven, and you must take into account the 
mortality in those ages ; that veiy largely accounts for 
this lo.S3. There is a certain amount of intei’change 
from school to school, that is to say a boy may stay in 
an elementaiy school to a certain age, and then go 
off to some other school outside our boundaries. 

4689. Monsignor Mollov. — T hat would he a small 
proportion ? — But it is all in the direction of loss. 

459U. Up to standard four at least education is com- 
pulsory? — It is compulsory under two heads. We liave 
an age qualification as well as a standard qualification. 

4691. Is there any excuse that ivill exempt a child 
from going to standard four ? — Not up to standard 
four ; tliey must have passed standard four. 

4592. 'J'hen there is no excuse that will exempt 
a child from going to standard four ? — "VVlieii he is 
over fourteen yeara of age he ceases to be under 
compulsion. 

4693. Then he may leave at any standard if he is 
over fourteen? — Yes, fourteen is the age limit. 

4594. Chairman. — And to a large- extent thirteen 
is the age limit ? — ^Thirteen coupled with the standard 
qualification. 

4595. But fourteen years of age is a limit beyond 
which your system of compulsory attendance cannot 
go ? — Yes. 

4696. Monsignor Mollot. — But a ciiild of thu-teen 
cannot leave school unless he has passed standard 
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four ? — A child Iwtween eleven and thirteen i> not 
rw^uired to atteii<l k:1io«i 1 if he Ls l>eneficially and 
necessarily omplove<l un<l has rcceivefl fnnn one i>f 
Her Majc.sty’s ia'.pixrlore a cci'tificatc that, he lla^ 
jiassedthc fniirtli stnndiud. 

4597. Theivt’ort' standard four is compulsory for all 
cliLldifii up to thirteen yeuw ? — Yes, all children who 
are not m cr tiiirtecn yt-ars of age. 

459S. You may have children of thirteen or fourteen 
in standard one or stamlard two — dull children! — Yes. 

4390. C^.^iBMAX. — Connected with that point may 
I Q'k you one question about a figure in your re- 
jHirt ? On page 111 of the rejiort of last year yiui say 
•• number of Elementary School Children [3-13] 
acojrtling to Schedule.s of the Visitors, i!32,96C." 
Then thei-e is a fisjt note. *• In addition there were 
1)11 the NTsitoiv schedules ri4,4}^l over tlie age uf 
tliirteen.’’ May I take it that these were chlldi-oii 
who fell within the compulsory law! — So. The 

visitor puts upon his schedule every child attending 
school. He schwlules evi'py child attending .scIhjoI, 
and every child lietweeii three and thirteen whether 
he utternU school or nut. 

4<>00. ISut os to till- children lietween thirteen and 
fourteen, those children who ought to attend school 
but are not attending it, docs he schedule those 1 — 
They are a-isumed to be on the scliool roll. 
Tlie -school roll is the net which it w assumed 
catches those children, Iwcause no employer can em- 
ploy a cliild unless he has passed the fourth standard 
if he be under thirteen. 

4C01. Take the case uf a child who is over thirteen 
and has gone through all the stages so as to bee.xeropt 
from the c<iinpuls«iry law, would that child lie 
scheduled hy the \isitorl — Not unless he was attend 
ing school. I think you found when you went to 
Tliomas-street, a considerable nnmijer of giil.s there 
over fifteen. They will all lie numbered in that 
34,000. 

4602. You speml a Urge amount of money on the 
enforcement of the compulsory attendance law. 
I think it was £16,000 you spent last year in that 
department 1 — We .spent it on the department, but 
not all on compulsion. 

4603. But, one way or another, this sum U spent on 
the ilepartinent tint exist,? for securing the enforce- 
ment uf the eumpulsurv laws t — Yes. But it is also 
spent on the scheduling from house to hoase of these 
cliildren. 

4604. Ls not that al*ijiartofthemachineryl — It is 
not necessarv to have a census every year for that pur- 
pose. Tlie London Boaid is the o^y board thatdoes 
take a census every year of its child population. 

4603. At all events, you spend that amount of 
money, £46,000 a yesir, to secure the attendance of 
children in the schools of London for the year 1 — We 
spend it on that department. 

4606. Mr. HAURisaTos. — Before you introduced 
this manual training, were any steps taken to ascer- 
tain the opinions of the teachers themselves on this 
question? — No steps were taken to ascertain the 
opinions of teachers as a body, but those of us who 
began knew wliab teachers had said in various con- 
ferences. 

4607. I presume the teachers in England have 
some kind of organisation 1 — Yes. 

4G08. And do they take any steps to inform the 
authorities what their news on the subject were ? — 
1 don’t think so. 

4609. They didn’t protest against the introduction 
of this manual work ? — No. 

4610. Suppose they did protest. Would their views 
be taken into account by a body like the School 
Board ? — We take everyliody’s views into account. 

4611. Monsignor Molloy. — B ut then you form 

your own independent judgment afterwards 1 So far 

as we are independent. 

4612. Judge Shaw. — It is a matter of how much 
weight you give to the opinion 1 — I may say on that 
point that generally the teachers have naturally 


all along from their point of %iew objected to an 
OM-rcrowded curriculum, and in doing this \vi,rk 
we have been always anxious to make the curriculum 
as elastic as }Mts.sibic. I .should very uiuc-h object to 
d cast-iron rule whicli enfoived the same thing upm 
eiTirv school, irrespectii’c of its cii-cumstances nnd 
conditions. That cannot l»e done with any really 
I'flective result. 

4613. Mr. Harbinotos. — I suppose there are a 
certain class of people who are opposed to this 
manual training? — There were. The Trades Unions 
were a little je^uus of it at first, until they saw that 
what we were doing w a> not teaching a trade, but 
creating an aptitude. 

4614. I moan educatinnalishs. Is there any other 
side to the que.stion at all'?— -Except from those who, 
remembering the short time a child lias there, think 
that the wliule of school training oughtto be literary. 

4G15. Then, their view has been over-ruled by 
your Ikjiird ? — Tf tliere ai'e persons who think we aro 
now doing work whicli is destroying the literary 
diai'acter of our schools, yes. But I tliink they have 
found by the actual working out of thi.s .system tliat 
the one thing U not in antagonism to the other. 

4616. Theu any opposition that did exist? — Has 
died away. 

4617. Chairsia.v: — M ay I ask has any member of 
the School Board ever taken it into his lieod to do 
away witli those practical branchc-s, and to go Ijack to 
the old system of mere book work ? — No, all the pro- 
posals ai-e in the other direction, not only in the School 
Board, but as representing public opinion outside. 

4618. Mr. Stbutiiers. — Y ou make your swtem 
more elastic by introducing new subjects? — That is, 
of course, one side of elasticity — giving a choice of 
subjects. 

4619. Y'ou spoke of simplifying the work of tlie 
teacher ; what you liavc done is to inti'udace now 
subjects i how do&s that simplify the work of the 
teacher ?— ConcuiTcntly with that, there are certain 
subjects that were universally compulsory which are 
now optional. 

4620. Such as——? — For instance, grammar and 
English subjects. 

4621. Then, if there has I)een any practical relief 
to the teacher, some uf these subjects hai'e been 
omitted ? — The same stress has not bwn laid on them, 
and I may observe that from the point of view of the 
teacher, tdi this practical work is a direct relief in the 
ordinary school, because he is not the teacher of 
these boys in those subjects. They ai-e put under a 
special teacher, appointed for this purpose. 

4022. You don't think it would be the same relief 
to a teacher in a country* school, who had to do this 
kind of instruction himself ? — I think change of occu- 
pation would be a relief to him. 

4623. Then, you say you favour the centre system 
of instruction — on what ground ? — Very largely on 
the ground of etlecti?*e and economical work. Any 
one school to supply a centre throughout the year 
must be an exceptionally large school. 

4624. Is there any standard of size of school you 
ha\*e? — ^We have schools of practically three grades, 
the school of 1,000 and below, the school of 1,000 to 
1,200, and the school of 1,200 to 1,600. 

4625. And the largest size uf school would not be 
enough to keep one centre going ? — It would 
depend upon where the scliuul was. In the largest 
size of school in all probability you would find the 
centre filled, and any scraps of time would be filled 
up with drafts from other schools not so large. 

4626. Is there not loss of time in children going to- 
a centre from their own schools 1 — The child may 
start a little earlier for his school, but it is no- 
waste of time. It is a good thing to take a London 
child a little away from liis home ; it mokes him 
walk. 

4627. Do they go in a body to the school 1 — ^No, 
individually. 

4628. Judge Sbaw.— Do teachers not object to the 
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L-hildren being tftken away from tliem every week 1 — 
In "iris’ schools thei-c was that difficulty when they 
were subjected to annual examinations, and in soma 
schools we have annual examinations by Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors still. It was inconvenient to 
break up a cla.ss or standai-d and take some for 
laundry and some for cookery, because when the 
draft returned the whole class harl to go back to 
the point at which they began the day before. But 
bt practice all that has Iwen arranged so as not to 
interfere with the ordinnry conduct of school work at 
a period immediately proximate to the examination. 

4629. Can you aav generally what specific results 
the Board hope to obtain by introducing woodwork 
instruction J-^i'eater intelligence. 

4630. Is tlmt all ? — And everything whicli is bound 
up with it. 

4631. In connection with education you cannot do 
much with a child up to fourteen l-^You can put 
him on the lino which he may travel in life, 

4632. Is it expected that you will develop greater 
intelligence by this kind of instruction than any 
other 1— It i.s combined with the other ; we do not 
ride one horse, we ride botln 

4633. You rifle three or four perhaps 1 — At present 
7 think not ; wo have got as far o.s we can go. 

4634. I understiind from some of the witnesses 
yesterday you were running thi*ee or four horses. 
You insist on drawing in manual instruction for 
some boys and on instruction in elementary science 
for some boys. You have three horses going 
together to attain the same purpose 1 — I think that 
is putting it a little too broatlly. When a boy reaches 
the fifth standard and upwards, ho gets out of the run 
of the ordinary 3 K’s of the lower standards, and if 
you are to employ him usefully in the school you 
must fill up his time. My object has been to teach 
a boy as much as I can teach him in the time which 
the boy can spend at school. 

4C35, As many different tilings you mean 1 — No, 
I give him the choice of things, but tlie one thing 
bears upon the other. You cannot teach manutd 
training without drawing. Tliose two things go 
together. As to what is known ns elementary science 
' — I confess personally I don’t place very much confi* 
dence in that in its bearing upon practical work — 
all the elementary science that for this purpose is 
needed is given by the teacher of tlie school who 
gives the elementary knowledge of the tilings with 
which the child is dealing. 

4636. Putting it generally, have you found the 
results in the schools liave answered your expecta- 
tions! — More than answered them. 

4637. Have you any specific proofs ofthatl — I 
point first to the grtulunl incrca.se in the upper 
standards. I point to the reports from Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. I point too from time to time to exhibitions 
of the work which has been done in the centres. 
Then I point to the general contentment of the 
teachers with the whole system, and the pride which 
the parents take in the whole work, and the zest of 
the children. 

4638. Professor Pitzqbralh. — W ith reference to 
the increase in the standards, 1 might say that in 
the fifth class the increase has been from 100 to 
UO‘8, and in the ex-7th the increase has been from 
100 to 148. The increase in the ex-7th class has 
been very much larger than the relative increase in 
the 5th class *1 — Yes. 

4639. Mr. STBurnEBS. — That might only prove 
that the work was more attractive to toe boys, not 
necessarily more instructive t — I don’t know what 
better test I can supply you with. 

4640. But you find that the reports of those who 
er a mined toe schools either for the jEducation 
Department or the Science and Art Department do 
show a diatinct improvement in the schools ? — De- 
ridedly. 

4641. Captain Sbaw. — I s there any alteration in 


the average age of too standavd.q 1 — I can ascertain u>i 
that for you. It would require calculation. Our 
returns give the ages, but tliey do not give the 
standard of the child. I know the ages of the | 
children, but T do not know whether, say, the '**'* 
children of thirteen fall into the sixth standard, or 
how many entered the 5th, 6th, and ex-7th. I 
cannot toll that from our returns. 

4642. CuAiRMAX. — Will the returns not show, in 
the case, say, of the fifth standard, how many children 
of each year of age are in that stanrlard T — No. But 
1 can give you tbe ages of the children of the same 
year, t^t is to say, from 11 to 12, and 12 to 13, and 
muglily they correspond with the standards. But 
it is only roughly, 

4643. What age corresponds rouglily with the 
sixth standard? — 12. You start with 7 : a child of 
seven will be in the first standard. 

4644. Monsiguor Molloy. — D o you allow one year 
fur each standaitl ? — Yes, tliat is the normal period. 

4645. Tlie ideal ? — Yes, the ideal ; second standard, 
eight. Then I can give you Uie ages that corres- 
pond with them. The number of children between 
seven and eight was 57,035 ; between eight and nine, 

55,517 ; between nine and ten, 56,018 ; between ten 
and eleven, 55,559 j between eleven and twelve, 

54,298 ; between twelve and thirteen, 49,429 ; 
between thirteen and fourteen, 25,254 j over fourteen, 

6,271. 

4646. Professor Fitzceralp. — It is quite evident 
the reason why 49,000 in standard six exist, is 
because the childi'en are not promoted year by yeart 
- — The numbers do not diminish at all in the same 
preportion in which they fail to be promoted. 

4647. Monsignor Molloy. — There is another point. 

The great drop is between thiitoen and fourteen. 

Hicre is a drop from 49,000 to 25,000, and that is 
tbe age at which the pupils can go away vrithout 
going higher than the fourth standard 7-— Tliere is 
where the drop comes after twelve and thirteen. You 
will find the quick boys, who are promoted two 
standards in a year, form one series ; then you find 
the irregular boys who lag behind, form another and 
opposite series ; and I think you will find the inegular 
boys rather overliolance the exceptional boys. 

4648. Mr. Strutuebs.— There is an important 
point connected with this. You know that long ago 
there was an age limit for each standard. That is 
now abolished, and has not the result of that been 
that the ages of the children in tlie different standards 
ai-e rising? — I don’t think it is perceptible. 

4649. Why I ask is because it is very perceptible 
with us in Scotland. Instead of children passing the 
fifth standard at eleven they generollypass itat twelve, 
and if that were the case here it would largely 
account for the numbers 1 — I don’t think it is evident 
on any large scale. 

4660. You spoke of manual work as being pre- 
paratory to instruction in technical work? — Yes. 

4651. And you are on tlie Technical Board 1 — Yes. 

4652. Do you find that there is any evidence of any 
effect of this manual training on tbe pupils that coma 
to the technical school? — The only evidence I think 
is derived from the number of those who are successful 
in applications for scholarships. Of the mimher of 
junior scholarships awarded by the Technical Board, 
you will find by far the larger proportion ere won by 
children out of the Board schools. If you trace the 
scholars to toe schools, you will find that the scholar- 
shipsarewon by children who hevehadthe opportunity 
of this instruction in connection with their ordinary 
schools. I point, too, to the award of scholarships 
the Board themselves give. I can put in the return. 

I the lost examination that we had for the 

scholarships we have had entrusted to us, showed that 
there were about 300 children specially commended, 
and I think with, perhaps, few exceptions, all those 
children came from Board schools, 

4653. Judge Shaw. — ^What are the subjects of 
examination ?— The ordinary subjects. 
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4G84. They du iwt eiiihrau'e any nf the iiiaiiuni 
in!*tfucticin'l--AV('ll, su fat' aa rite iJi-uwin^ is c<jii- 
eenied. Tlic-re is none df the .'letual \v«jrk ; but there 
i.s the t'rt'Utiil work of it in rlriiwiusj. 

41)05. Uti.viii-M.vN. — Drawing is iiuw coiupuliury in 
ull the IJounl iSeivsiJs ! — Yes. Wliat I have adduceri 
i-s maitily iinlirect oviilotu-c. but it is the closest I can 
gi%'c a.s to tlu- cllect of the preparatcuy work ujahi 
liigher training. 

465(5. You mentioned two points, first, thattliegreat 
luujority of tho.se scliolarshtps wei'O won by cliildreu 
from the Loartl scliools ! — Y'es, that is fur the London 
County Council Technical BoiUtl. 

4657. And settjridly thatthey wei'e won by cliildreu 
who have tuui manual training? — YVs. 

4G5S. Both points would go to show the advantage 
of tills manual tmiiiing ? — It is cumulative. 

4050. So that, in your "pinion, the children in the 
Board schools have a great advnntag>; over the 
cliildreu in iion-boai'd schools as regards this luauual 
training I — Entirely. 

4G60. Judge SH.4W. — Aiv the .scholawhips given in 
technical work ? — In any work which is common to 
ull elementurv schools, 

46i)l. Su any advantage they have is indirect 
entiivly ? — Yes. 

4C6'2. Moiisigniir Mollov. — W hen the scholnrsiiips 
are gainofl, where can tliey be enjoyed ? — At the list 
of scliools appro'eii of by the County Council. Fimt 
at secondary .schools, and secondly at elementaiy 
schools, where thei'e is a .special teaclier for standard 7. 
Tliere is a list of schools. 

4GG3. Are these secunilary .schools teclinical schools, 
or may they l)e ordinary sccontlaiy .schools 1 — They 
are secimdurv school'', in t!ie ordinary acceptation uf 
the Wind, appnivtsl of by the County Council. In 
some special attention is given to science teaching. 

46G4. That is what is called the modern side I — 
Yes. 

4GG5. But they are not strictly technical schools, 
like thu Finsbury College ? — No. 

4GGG. Is the Finsbury College amongst them? — 
Tile Cooper-.street school is. Tlie People’s Palace i.s 
amongst them. I am a governor of tho People's 
Palace. 

46G7. Jlr. Strcthkhs. — I s there any it|>ort of the 
work of the Technical Board? — Thei'e are qnarterly 
report.s. Would.vou like to liave some of them put in. 

4G()8. I .should be I'ery glad. I think you said 
that tlie teaciiere are entirely satisfied —the ordinary 
school teachers are entirely satisfied -witli the intro- 
duction of manual work into the schools ? — Bo far as 
I know I liave heaid no complaint, and I generally 
hear eonipiaints if there are any. 

460y. Have you had specific approval from many 
teachers ? — Oh, yes. Not in conference assembled, 
but from indinJual teacliers certainly. 

4670. Judge tsH-tw. — In reference to one thing you 
said about the teaching of elementary science that 
you did not think rlial would at all eflect the same 
purpose as manual training '? — I don’t think it effects 
the same purpose. 

4671. But supposing the teaching of elementary 
science was made pi'actical frem the first by experi- 
ments conducted by the pupils themselves, do you not 
think it would supply a great many elements ? — It is 
a much more difficult .subject to deal ^dtli. Take 
elementary science, say in the matter of physics, tlie 
apparatus is a \-ery costly apparatus to bring into 
an elementary school. The setting up of a phj’sical 
laboratory is a much more expensive iiiattet-. 

4672. Supposing that difficulty gut over ? — Then it 
does not in the same way minister to so laj'ge a need. 
You are training a child in a much more restricted 
wrea than you are when you are dealing 'with the 
larger subject of manual training in wood. 

4673. In reference to the expen.se, would it not be 
much easier to liave a system of elementary science 
teaching, experimental teaching in the ordinary school 
"where you had no means of obtaining a separate 


department, than to introduce manual instruction, 
which requires a separate department? — I dmi’t iliiuk 
it is found to Ik so in actual practioe. We Inive 
under the Buunl our science lecturers. We have 'Jso 
certain lalwraloi'ies fitted uji for this pui-jKse, demon- 
stratiun rooms and science rooms in connection wkh 
certain .schools. But there is not anywhere the same 
desire for this kind of work. It does not sprin" 
naturally, so t-o speak, from the wants and needs and 
desires of the l>o}'s as manual training does. It does 
not mini.ster to the same aptitudes, »o far as mv 
observation goes, as manual work. That .side of 
elementary science suits an altogether difl'erent 
aptitude. 

iC74. Different kind of iniiKn -DifTercnt kind of 
mind. The average mind does not apply itself tu 
tliac subject so readily us to the actual use of tools. 
With reference to eheinistry, tlie same kiiul of thin?, 
not to the .same extent, prevails. We have in con- 
uection witli our boys’ .school at the People’s Palace, 
a laboratory fitted up for physical work, but the hoys 
do not go into that work with the .same zest that 
they g<j into the engineering .shojj or the woodwork 
shop. 

4675. Mr. Stuutiiers. — W hicli do you tliink gives 
the more ailvanced training? — For an exceptional 
boy physical science, but we Lave to mainly deal 
witii the average boy. The exceptional boy we hand 
over to an exceptional institution. 

4070. Captain Bh.i.w. — A vw you ac<|uaintcil with 
tiie teaching in the Tower Hamlets district 1 — Mr. 
Heller’s, yes. 

4G77. bo you nut consider that successful? — Ten- 
succes-sful. But it is a limited experiment, and its 
succe.ss is not in the number of boy.s taught, but in 
the way in which it influences the teacher. 

4G76. Would you say the tendency of the teaching 
of the present day is to co-ordinate all the subjects 
more tliaii they were formerly 1 — Om- object is that 
How far it is attained depeud.s upon the teacher. 

4679. How is the mateiial for this laundry wnrk 
supplied ? — Do you mean the material which is 
wa-slied ? 

46S0. Yes? — We supply that material. But we 
allow in certain circumstances and certain conditions 
tlie children to bring soiled linen thcmseh'os. 

4081. How long do the children work at the laundry 
at a time? — I think about two liours, once a week. 

4G82. Do you consider tliut the best method of 
instruction in laundry work 1 — It is the best method, 
to my knowledge, yet devised. 

46*83. In some places they teach them for a whole 
week at a time, and can carry on all the operations of 
the washing that they are doing ; do you think tliat 
would be an improvement? — I sliould like to see 
it. I could not express a theoretical opinion upon 
a practical subject. Everything would depend 
upon what my \new of the experiment on a large 
scale was. 

4684. My point is, tliat in two hours you cannot 
get tlirough a ■week's washing for a family ? — We do- 
not purpose to do so. 

4685. You can only do one small part of the wash- 
ing ; the children cannot have the clothes dried and 
come back to the ironing and making-up? — They do- 
not come back to the same ai'ticle j they perform the 
other process on some other article. A gii'l comes into 
the .school at 9 o’clock and works till 1 2, that is three 
houre, and in the aflernoon fram 2 to 4.30. Tlie girl 
does the lesson wliich she lias reached during that 
time, and next time the work is organized so that the- 
girl goes on iritli the next lesson, whatever it may be. 

4686. There is a system by which tlie children 
bring the clothes at the beginning of tlie week, and 
at the end of the week bring them back preperly 
made up, which shows the effect of the teaching to- 
the parents, and creates a great interest in it ? — I 
don’t think Uiat would be popular in London — to 
turn schools of instruction into -wash-houses for the- 
people. 
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4687- You practically do tlie same thing, only you don’t know how far that is evidence. But I can put Londou. 
do it on clothes supplied oy yourselves instead of what in a return, which I think you will tind extremely v.„a17,c< 
thev btitig ^ distinction so as not useful, of the children who left school] showing what — 
to pass into the limits of a ti-Hile. occupations they went to. I con put in a return of 

46SS. As to this liou.sewifery, what is the nature tliat kind fur London. 
of the house in which th&se children are put 1 — Two 4703. Professor Fitzgbr.\ld. — The organizers here 
rooms, which are furnished as an ordinary artizan’s of all this work have been appointed by the School 
rooms are furnished. Board, not by the Education Department'! — All our 

4G89. Is there any house-keeping taught — actual offieei-s are appointed by the School Board, 
expenditure of money! — Oh, yes; they are taught ••1704. And those who have organized this manual 
that in the course, of their lessons. instruction and science teaching and so on, cookery 

4690. Bo they have any actual experience in it?- - and laundry class — those are your officers not the 
I think they are taught that in connection witli their Departments 1 — Yes. 

cookery work — taught to go out and buy vegetahles. 4705. Have the voluntary schools joined in this 
4G91. They actually do nuvrket themselvas? — It is work? — Well, under the Joint Committee nearly oil 
DOt universal, but it is comprised in the course. our six centres are used by voluntary schools to their 

4493. 51r. Molloy- — How long prior to ’87 was full capacity, 
the London School Btuird in operation ? — Since 1870; 4706. That is that the voluntary schools have 

ve were created by the Education .ict of 1870. combined together to use them? — When they ai'e 

4693. What were the immediate circumstances near a centre; in some cases the voluntary schools have 

that led to the intiuductioii in ’8b or ’87 of the set up their own manual training centres, and also 
manual instruction I — Some of us tliought tliat -we tliey have set up their own cookery centres, hut that 
were giving our attention solely to the literaiy side is on a very much more restricted scale than under 
of education, and we thought it would be well to the School Board, liecause the voluDtary schools are 
place the wliole matter upon a larger basis. not worked from a common centi’o ; they arc separate 

4694. How long flid it take to provide qualided individual institutions ; and everything depends upon 

teacher's for the manual training? — We had to train the financial rapacity of isaidj institution as to 
them. whether it avail itself of these opportunities or not. 

4696. .-^nd that extended over a period of ? — 4707. They have not an)' opportunity of getting 

llr. Barter, who is present, was first appoititcfl hy organizci'S ? — They have the opportunity, hut they 

the Joint Committee as their instructor in this work, have not the money. Aa.suming that they take 

ialSST, and under him tlietcstchcrs liave been trained, advantage of the Bill, which has not yet become an 

Tliat h<03 been our great dilficulty. Mrs. Lord was Act for association, then of course it will be impossible 

appuiutwl our first instrnctur in laundiy work. She ■ to organize voluutaiy schools pari passu with Board 
«as an assistant teociier in a sc.huul. Sho has taught Schools. * 

aearlj all oui’ teachers. Parentheticall)-, I ought to 4708. Supposing it was desirable to start this in a 

say in refei'once to laundry work that Li^•erpo(Jl new place, take for instance the City of York, how 

bos a sehool of laundry, and Mls-s Caldcr is the would you propose to do it — by appointing organizta's 

superintendent, and tliat she lias taken just the or inducing the local Board to appoint organizers ? — 

same interest in it in the north lus wc have in the I would suggest tliat tliey should preceed by way of 

sonih. We have liad to train all our teachers in exiHU'iment as we did. 

housewifery. The Joint Comiuittce is now training 4709. You think it would bo well for each locality 
teachers in domestic economy, which is a ciHirdinaU> to stoi’t experiments of its own? — I mean each 
of all three. locality of a reasonable size. 

4G9C. Are they now te.-ichcfs? — They arc ju.il new 4710. CtfAiRtfAN. — You mean localities of fairly 
teachers in the .sense of being now to school work, hu'ge size? — Y”ou cannot work out these plans unless 
but they are teachers who, having some experience you have a fair nuniliei' of schools to work from, 
of school work, are providing themselves wifcli this 4711. Professor Fitzcisrald. — There is a corn- 

additional qualification. mcrcial school at Brussels. Have you .started auy- 

4697. Wo may assume that no change lias taken thing in connection with Board Schools to assist 

place in the number of .scliotil hours per day since the specially in commercial education 1 — Not beyond the 

introduction of this manual training? — No; the ordinai'y subjects wiiicli are in the Education Code, 

only change that has taken place has been that in 4712. Is tliere book-keeping in the Code? — Oh, 
certain schools which we call higher standaixl scliools yes. 

we allow the children to remain for half an hour 4713. Mr. Stkuthers, — Shorthand ?— Yea, short- 
longer, but tliat is optional. hand. 

^ Have any literary subjects in force before 4714. Professor F itzckraLD. — Y ouhavenot.started 

’87 been move or less displaced by tlie new sjatoni ? — any special commercial course like a laundi-y or 
I don’t think by the new system ; but! think certain cookery course ? — No, because those are dealt with 
parts of the study of English analysis have been in the ordinary schools, and in the evening schools, 
curtailed, and I am dear they were not of any 4716. There ai'e evening schools? — We have 
practical use. evening schools for childi-en exempt frem day schools. 

4699, If a pai-ent of a pupil should object to his Nearly all those schools are attended by scholars 
being taught the manual instruction in a sehool what for those special subjects you have mentioned, 
course then is pursued ? — The cases do not now aidse ; There are about 26,000 scholars or so attending 
I say that they did aiise originally in tl\e evening schools. The average attendance is about 
^ of cookery and laundry to a- little extent? 16,000. The number admitted during the ses-sion is 
» e had to wink with both eyes at it until people about 60,000. 

»ere •won over, 4716. You toink, as a general rule, they are at- 

4/dO. Wliere the manual instruction is carried out tended by people who are going to be shopkeepess, 
c eai^t&ry science is also carried out? — Yes, but not as distinguished fi'om going to trades? — They are 
to the same extent, attended by persons in some occupation. I was at 

cannot be accepted as a substitute for an evening school last night and I saw there two 
® ? — ^No, they look to different ends. pupils of fifty years of age. They had come specially 

4702. Rev. Dr. Wiisos.— After the children left to learn book-keeping. They h^ a certain allow- 
have you had evidence of the good effect ance a year, and had got the notion into their heads 
the instruction tliat they received ; for instance, that if they knew book-keeping they could make it 

6 girls, have tliey become better servan'ts 1 I go further. A large n'umber of laundresses attend, 

^®ot tell. I saw a correspondence in the news- in order to learn how to keep their atoounts, and a 
papers Baying that no servants were to be had — I number learn shorthand. 

K 
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4717. Then, Tlie-^t' cOasses are attended by people 
M'ant to leam these c<numei'ciul siil)ject& ! — Yes. 

4718. Cit.tiBMAV. — It would ap}>ear fi-oin the re- 
port that .<ucli subjeet-; a-, eookeir, manual training, 
laundry, and wixiilwnrk, are dealt with in the con- 
tinuation .>ichool.s '! — Yes ; hut tlievr is not the same 
demand as there is in the day school fi*r that class of 
work ; tlio demand is more for IxH ik-keeping and dress 
cutting for girls, shorthand, and tjiwwriting, and 
commercial geography. 

4719. You have over 3,000 pupils on the roUs of 
these evening continuation schoula for ci>okcry 1 — 
Yes, nearly 4,000. 

4720. And over 2,000 on the roll.* of these schools 
for manual training and wo»xlwork'? — Yes, nearly 
3,000 : but that is very few nut of 50,000. 

4721. Monsignor Moi-I-oy. — Y ou mentioned the 
year in which the Joint Committee for manual tmin- 
ing wa.s established I — 18S7. 

4722. That Committee is still in operation I — Yes. 

4723. Is it your endenco tliat the Scliool Boaixls 
ha^•e profited by the action of this Committee ! — All 
this work could never have Ix'on undertaken but for 
this Comuiittee : they have demonstrated the possi- 
bility of il. 

4724. They were in a piwitit>n to make the experi- 
ment wliich the SclifM}] Ilrjiird were not in a position 
to dol— No ; we were surcharged for doing it. 

•1725. And, the experiment wa-s succc-ssful as 
starksl by the Joint Committeo and cairiod out by 
the Sebool Htuml ? — It passed through three stagers. 
The Joint C<immittw! tried the experiment ; the 
Erlucation Department appinved of the experiment ] 
and the School Itmrd lm\e imitated the experiment. 

4726. How cloe.s the system of centre schools work 
out in practice ? Is it working efficiently I — I tliink 
it is working very efficiently. 

4727. A.s I unfloi’stand tliese centre schools they 
are, practically, schools for the higher standanls and 
acces-sible tcj ]mj>ils from the schools around ! — They 
are only acces-sible to pupils in such order as we 
admit them. A child of any family in the neighbour- 
hood of a centre can only get ailmi.s.siun to the centre 
by Ix'ing ou the roll of any Board School. 

+728. That is wliat I moan, that they ai-e available 
for pupils atteniling other Board Schools in the 
neigiilvmrhoixi 1 — We organize all tlmt oureelves 
through the Central School Board office. 

4729. The Central office is favourably disposed 
towards tlie admission of children from the neigh- 
bouring Board schools! — Y’es ; we arrange the admis- 
sion in rotatiijn, so as to keep the centre, always full. 
We direct the teachei-a of the schools how many to 
send, and ou what ilay to send them. The organiza- 
tiou .springs from the Central office, not from the 
school. The schools aro dhected how many children 
they are to send. 

4730. Do you find the ncighbouiung schools are 
always ready to send up as many children as the 
Ceuti'al office ■will allow l — Alw.ays. Our difficulty at 
present is, not that they don’t send up enough, but 
that they nominate too many for the existing centres. 
We have at this moment 73 centres in process of 
erection. 

4731. Yon obtain pupils for the higher standa-rds 
in these centres as rapidly as you can establish the 
centres ! — As rapidly as we can establish the centres. 

4732. I -onderstand that you are in favour of 
physical science being taught in primary schools, 
though }'on are of opinion that manual t^ching is 
more ad'vantageous 1 — It ministers to a laiger ne^ 

4733. And, also, there are certain difficulties of cost 
with r^ard to the teaching of physical science ! — Yes. 

4734. "With regard to the difficulty of coat, we 
visited some schools which were under Mr. Heller 1 — 
Ye-s ; in Tower Hamlets. Yon went to Rutland- 
street School. 

4735. Yesj and as I understand it, they do not 
undertake to teach iffiere a course of physios or 
chemistry, but they undertake to teach certain funda- 


mental principles wluch undfrlift phviiics ar,,-j 
chemistry and other branches of science : and 1 thir- 

soiiif 'jf the difficultie.s which you suggested about the 

teaching of phy.sicnl science are gob over by 
method. For instance, the cost of erjuipment v 
wore told, was about £13 ? — Yes. I think vou nvii 
have been told that exclusive of the balancos. { 
balance is costly. 

473l>. The cost of each balance is only 3(Js. !— Y-, 
Eveiy child ought to have a balance. 

4737. I don’t think so. In each school there woi: 
two or three balances 1 — I know tliey have not o.,t 
them ; they have asked for them. 

47.38. I understand they worked satisfuctjrilv 
with. two or three bivlaiices, by dividing the child^ii 
into batches hanug three nr four .sets of twoeud 
working out problems at the same time, so that Ir 
di\-i.sion of work the limited number of balances would 
be sufficient for the -work ? — I am perfectly prejuirsj 
to admit that the experiment we have tried wirli 
Air. I-Icller, which is simply a .succession of the prr- 
vious experiment which we tried under ili'. Gord>A 
as far as we can gauge and observe it, is a much hettrr 
mode of instruction than that which Is generalli- 
recognized by the Science and Art Department : ln’t 
I don't think, even so, tliat it is capable of the soiis 
extension. 

4739. Hut it is free from the great diflicultv .u 
expense 1 — Fi’pc of .some part of it. 

4710. The expense of the etjuipment for t'Cacluiiu 
physics would be very great, but the expense 
teaching this particular cour.se of chemical awl 
physical principles is comparatively small 1 — You 
must draw a distinction bet'veen what has l)e-D 
allowed and what has Ix'en asked for. Y’ou luv« 
.seen it in its shorn condition. I have seen it rather 
fully tiedged. 

4741. But what wa saw seemed to me to be 
sufficient for the puiposes of an elementary schod, 
and to be sufficient to constitute a foundation fur s 
further and more atlvanced course of science in the 
secondary technical schools ! — Of course it is very 
gratifying to me to find independciifc te.stimony of the 
fact that wo are not .starving cdutHitinii as we are 
sometimes accused of fining. 

4742. CuAiRMAN. — Let me ask you a question abrai 
the cost of balances. I have read an interestim: 
paper by Mr. Rooper who describes a form of baloDce 
that c-an be constructed for two or three pence, ami 
he states that for the purposes of tlie elementary 
school, it would be of great use ? — He was inspector 
for Bradford. I have not seen the balance. He will 
probably send it to us 'when it is constructed. 

4743. Mr. Steuthees, — T hese balances are made 
in Rotterdam 1 — I don’t know where they come from- 

Professor Fitzgeralt). — O ne set was made ia 
Rotterdam and another by Giiffitlis, a London maker. 

4744. Monsignor Molloy. — Y ou said, incidentally, 
that you thought the chief advantage of this system 
of teaching science was tlie influencR it exercised csi 
the teacher. Would you explain thac'l — When I 
was asked the question, I said that Mr. Hellers 
system had been more useful as I thought in its 
influence upon the teacher, that is through teachers' 
classes, in teaching teachers sound methods, than io 
any influence it had upon the boys, because lb- 
HeUer came more into contact witli the teachers thaa 
with the children. 

4745. He teaches no teachers in Bemers-street. 
He gives only model lessons to the pupils ; and it 
struck me that the boys took an intelligent interest 
in what was done 1 — In all these things a distinction 
must be drawn between the teacher and the teacliing. 
Mr, Heller is an extremely capable person, but d« 
same system in the hands of an ordinary individual 
might not be qnite so atti'active. 

Monsignor Mohot. — I quite agree. It struck m* 
that the success of the system must greatly depeu'^ 
upon the indi-vidual teacher. 

4746. Captain Shaw. — D oes not the same remark 
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apnlr to luaimal instriu-tiim in wwxhvoik t — Of 
aiui^, “ diflcivnt .seiiM.*. It is not taught l)y 

Jhe orrliuarv ttachei- of tlie school. 

4 ;.f 7 . He nnist bo a teaclier with gfjofl methods to 
effect good itanlts in manual woi-k ? — Not only must 
he l>e a teacher with good methnd.s, but also a tuachcr 
with tiianool eapability. The other system we Imvo 
to (leal with, is a system by which teach the 
leather already in the sendee of tin' school, but we 
don’t find them all equally entlmsiastic. WJioii* we 
get a niaJi who is cuthusiastic lie does the work 
admirable. 

474?. 3Ir. STRi.’TiiKiw. — You hold it is more diffi- 
cult to make science teaching us otti-active as niHUual 
work to the average bi.ty '( — It does not suit the 
average boy. 

4749. Mortsignor MolloV. — A s regurrls training 
ciill^eSi do you tihnk it would be do.simble tliat all 
leathers slnmld l>e trained in mauuid work, in 
drawing, and in the elements ofphysicalscicaicet — 
I don’t think it is desirable to crowd too much into 
tlmse earlier years oi' training. We dt> not e.'tpcct 
these things from teachers wlio come out of college. 
If vou look at our Kules you will see the iuci-ea-se 
in the early increments irf salary tleimnds ujion the 
teacher impi-oving his qualifications wlion he comes 
out of college. 

475U. Do you not think that these ai'C subjects 
e-tacily which they can learn only in college 1 — That is 
DOl so\ntli us. Mr. A’nughan will tel! y<m tliatlie 1ms 
tmiuwl 2,000 teachei's in card work, and the same in 
Biudelling, all after they left college ; all advance of 
education, that is in uui' w<n'k in the School iioivni 
in all its range, has taken place tifter tetichers liar’O 
left college. Take, foi- instance, {)hysical drill. Our 
teachers have been Uiuglit the sy-stem of jdiysical 
drill, which they practise in the schuols, after they 
have left college. 

4751. Wbei« do they get tliLs training? — Evening 
chases. 

4752. Wlici-e are tlicse hohl 'l — At various centres. 

4753. And the teachers come fi'om the various 
schools to these ceutital — I'lum their homes. 

4754. CiiAiitMAX. — Arc tlieso centres Hcatterecl jiH 
over Eugliuicl ! — No ; I am only s[>eaking of our mm 
wgrk. A great deal of this worlc has inusswl fi’uin 
the School Boai-d into the tminiitg collugui — jihysicol 
drill has, and kindergarten iiu-tlnulb. 

475.5. Monsiguor Mollov. — O f cuiu-so, in Ltiiidon, 
you have facilities for giving tliis couisic tti Irachers 
after they have enteitsl ua their school work, but if 
you take a country like Ireland you cannot get hold of 
tlie teachere after they have left the tmining collegas 1 
— Ko ; that remark also npi»liee to the rural districts 
of England. 

4756. Whatever they take frem the traiuiug col- 
leges Is tlicir cqui|iraout for life, except .so far os 
they cun develop themselves 7 — Yes ; but if you 
consult the heads of the ti-ainiug colleges they will 
tell you that to largely increase their curriculum at 
present would be imixjssiblu. 

4757. Can you say how the subjects can bo taught 
if the teachers are not taught to teach them ?— The 
only sn^Btion I can make is to liave organking 
teachers ; the ordinary teachers vvill never be able to 

thee subjects. Exceptional men may. You will 
have to group yom* schools, and send round special 
teachers tor this purpose. 

4 <68. That is to say, the ordinary teacher will only 
teach the ordinary subjects ? — He may teach a little 
more, probably drawing. 

4 1 59. Chairman. — Also, I suppose, bond and eye 

training?— Yes. 

4760. Monsignor Moixov. — But for maniial work 
wd physical science you require special teacbere 1 — 
jfou must take groups of school and send your 
orga^er round, as Mr. Heller and others teach in 
Dmdou. 

4761. The organiser would be the teacher to teach 
Mfi pupils ?— Yes. 


4<C2. Cu.UKMAK.— >So that lie wmild be a jieri- 
patetic teacln-r ? — Yes. 

^ 4763 Aud it would t)e conceivable that in certain 
disti'icts the pei'ijjatetic teacher should not only leach 
tile pupils Imt sliuuld teach the teachers a.s well 1 — 
After they left the training cnlleg&s. 

4764. Moiisignor AIollov. — T hen as regards the 
teachers of ghU’ schools, would you say the same in 
rtrfereiice to domestic ectmumy, laundry, and cooking ! 
— Cei-tainly. 

4765. You tliink the ordinary teacher would not 
be able m her school cnui>!e to learn these subjects? 
— In her school course certoinly not. You have 
practically two yeui-s at your dis|x«al in college. 
There is a great deal of literary work to be done, what 
1 Would call distinctively book-lcarning, mathematics, 
mul the various furiiusof school management. Literary 
IMipers liave to lie mastered, and I don't tliink you 
could incniO.se that work to any considerable e.vteut, 
uor do I tliink it is deaii-able. The bnsider culture 
you give your teacher duiing that very valuable time 
at ctjllege the better. 

4766. But would you call it broader because yrm 
exclude certain subjects I — I call it broader because I 
except certain subjects. I call it bixuirler because 
it is a more general kind, not a special kind. 

4767. Then take manual work. It Ims a gi'eat 
educatiouiil value i — It has a gitsut educatimiol value, 
but its value is not of the lugliest. AVliat I have 
been trying to im]ires.s on tlio Comiiiissinn i.s that 
mauuid training is very goixi, liecausc it suits the 
capacities of the average Imy ; but wlien dealing 
W’ith the teacher 1 should not pri>]Hi.se to cnltivate 
the highest iiitelligeuco of the teaclier by semling 
liini into u carpenter’s shop. 

4766. Tiicu your view is that training at the college 
should 1)0 mainly on tin* literary side? — I don’tailopt 
the words “literary side,” but I do tliink thac the 
object of the college caiixT is to giro die higliest 
form of culture that can be given to the teacber. 

4769. Wo bad tlie other day the evidence of 
Pi'cifeasor Armstrong, who represents clieuiLstry, and 
he considers tl lat by excluding the principles of science 
you arc excluding tlic l>est kind of training ! — I don't 
know what PrefessKU' Armstrong wonid call the prin- 
ciples of science. 

4770. Exactly what is taught under Mr. Heller ?— 
V?’heii I was ot Oxfoitl, I don’t think the jieople 
who went into the Natural Science scliool were very 
mucli distiugiiished for general culture, I tliink 
they specialised too soon. 

4771. Physical science is nut more special tlum 
geography? — Well ! 

4772. Therefore you do not specialise more by 
taking up physical science in the training colleges 
than you siredoliae by taking up geography? — 
Geometry is a limited subject. 

4773. Geogi-ophy! — Oh, I beg your pardon. I 
think, os far us geography is conceimed, much cornea 
under the name of geography which I should consider 
of the highest possible value under the head of culture. 

4774. Don’t you tliink the elements of science are 
of the highest possible value in the direction of cul- 
ture? — Theyai-evaluableif followed up by an advance 
in some special form of scieuce. 

4775. I thought you were of opinion that they were 
valuable for their educational influence upon the 
uiiud * — Upon certain classes of mind pcrliaps. That, 

I think, I Imve ah-eady pointed out. My difficulty is 
that they don't touch average mind, and when you 
are dealing with the training of teachers you are 
dealing with tlie training ot persons who have to deal 
afterwards with the average mind. I desire that the 
education tlie teacher is subject to should be of ttie 
brendest and most general character, and when tliey 
have time and opporcunity to acquire those other 
aptitudes I would say, encourage them tlien to 
acquire them. 

4776. I have great difficulty in understanding how 
you consider that the education of the teacher' is 

E 2 
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Loudou made broadoi- by excluding physical scienco 1 — I don't 
188T. ■"'•'lilt to exclude anythin", but I do want to take the 
— subjects in the limited time at our disposal whicli 
Difc'gie MA experience has .shown to minister, on the wliole, to 
’ the larger nee«l. 

4777. Expeidenee shows it only becau.se the other 
sy.stem lia.s not jet Ix'cn fully tried ! — It is fair, is it 
not, when you are dealing with an existing institution 
to let the experiiiiciil Ix' tried by .somebody outside 
before you interfere with the basis of tlie work 1 

4778. Of course that is the advantage which 
those who stauil up f<ir a strictly liteiary educa- 
tion have, that all experience is with them, and 
the experience of tlie cliccts of .science teaching 
is recent I — I should lx sony to say a word deioga- 
toiT of the value of scientiiic culture, Imt I 
venture to draw a marked distinction between what 
is scientific culture and wlmt goes umler the name 
of elementary .science. I have suficred mj’self from 
elementary science in schools. Tliere is i-eally a 
confusion of mind upon the subject. I feel certain 
upon that point. 

4779. PnjfessorFiTZOER.tLD. — Don't you think that 
some of us have suficred al.so from Latin grammar 1 — 
I don't know. 

47So. Judge Su.tw. — J understand you to mean 
that multiplication of subjects, with each subject given 
in fragments to the teachei’s, in the. training colleges 
do not minister to cultui-e so much a.s a thorough 
grasp of a few subjects ? — Tliat is what I mean. 

4781. Mousignor iloLLOT. — Tlicii in oi'iler to avoid 
multiplication of subjects, you cut out physicial science 
altogether, rather than one of the literary subjects 1 — 
On that point T think the only dill'erence between us 
is this point of the training colleges ; the point that 
I am trying enforce is that for a certain number 
of those other subjects you must trust the teacher to 
qualify himself or fuirsel'f at a later stage. 

4783. You look upon pliysical science as an ex- 
crescence on dlucatiun ; that tnlucsiition is brmul and 
complete without it ; tlnit it may be acquired after- 
wards, but that it is nut of the essence of eilucutiou ? 
— Decidedly nut part of the e.ssencc of eilucation. 

478.8. Mr. SriiUTiiEBs. — There are difleront ^^ews 
of what are cs.sences. Tliere is Professor Arni-strong’s 
view 1 — I am not prepai’ed to answer for Professor 
Armstismg. 

4784. Profeaw!- Fitzgerald. — There were no 
questions asked liim as to tlie improvement of art 
training. This i.s part of the practical training. 
What is your view of the art training that is to be 
got in the London schools! — Tliat only a certain 

number of boys can avail themselves of it a boy 

with tii.ste — and he does extremely weD. 

4785. You think for instance, in reference to.free- 
hand drawing, tliut it is more imjiortant that geomet- 
rical and meclianical training should be tlien by 
the boys rather than that freehand drawing should 
be pushed very fai‘! — I am speaking now of higher 
work, — I mean drawing from the cast, original design 
and mattei's of that kind, — I think you cannot press 
those universally. 

4786. In speaking of the advanttiges, don’t you 
think it is oc&isionally successful. We saw the Alma 
school yesterday, and it is a very remarkable school 
of design ? — Yes ; it is not every boy who can design. 
Take the exceptional boy and give him an exceptional 
teacher, and he does very well 

4787. You think that is a kind of thing that 
cannot be carried on by ordinary teachers 1 — I think 
not. The ordinary teacher will take the ordinary 
compulsory drawing, and sometimes he will take brush 
work and new developments of drawing. 

4788. These are developments in the art direction. 
Do yon think it is desirable that the art side should 
be expanded as far as possible ? — I think brush work 
is in its experimental stage at present. It has only 
been going for fifteen 'months, and I don’t think 
opinion is ripe upon it 

4789. Judge Shaw. — I saw a school yesterday, and 


they must be all exceptional boys iu it, for evei'v.-,n,, 
was able to do this work? — I was not speaking „f 
brush work. I was speaking of the art traming ..f 
such schools as we have for instance at Lavender Hi!. 

4790. Mr. Redixctox. — T« manual work cou;. 
pul.sory in the Dtli, 6th, and 7tli standards 

cally it is. It is locally eompulsovy any uav. 

4791. How can you prove that the iutvea’se in tht 
number of pupils in the higher .standards smee the 
introduction of manual work is <lue to that introduc- 
tion!— I cannot pw\-e it. T simply say tliev ait 
coucurrent. 

4793. Do you tliink the advantage of manai! 
training k tluiL the intelligence of the bov b 
quickened, or tliat the boy is mafle more elHcLeni 
when he euters a trade subsequently 1 — I think that 
the ordinary boy is made more intelligent. Everr 
boy who goes into s<Jinc handicraft afterwards begir'j 
by l>eing more useful. That boy profits in Loth wavi 

4793. Has there lieon any bti'urt made to ictn> 
duce it into rural schools 1 — I don’t think in the 
country it has been tried. I cannot at this niomcm 
i-cciill any place. 

4794. Y'ou suggested just now the po.ssihility (if 
having in Ireland organizing teacher.s who uiU'h: 
teach in the rural schools. Has that been trinl in 
England ! — The only way in which the subject hiu 
been tried in the rural districts has beeu tliroinib 
the oiwration of the Technical Committees of tlie 
County Councils, that is in evening schools. 

4795. You don’t know wlietlier they have estab- 
lishwl a sy-stem of peripatetic teachers 1 — In eveaiiig 
schools they have, not in clay schools, because there 
is no coiTe-sponding opportunity. T have been mayor 
of a little municipality in Kent where we have even- 
ing classes for woodwork under tlie Technical Eduru- 
tion Cijinmittee nf the Kent County Cminril, hut I 
don’t think in the rural day schools it has lieen largely 
tried. 

479G. CoAiEMAN. — I should wish to ask you oneif 
two furtlier questions as to the cost of compulsioo. 
'Will you kindly explain the figures upon page 20G in 
tho rejKu-t ! The total cost of the School Attendaoce 
Department is there set down at £47,000 ! — Yes. 

4797. How many items go to make up that! Du 
you cousider all of it expended directly on the enforcs- 
ment of tlie Compulsory Attendance Act ! — No, the 
salaries of the superintendents — well, the superin- 
tendonts superintend the visitors — and of eoui-ae the 
visitors are employed in both scheduling and ordinary 
compulsion. Then the attendance officers are inainij 
occupied in the preliminary stages of compulsion ; that 
is, in looking up irregular children. A great deal nf 
that work is done, and it is altogether lost sight of in 
the returns when you come to the numlier of notices. 
The child must be very irregular before the first notice 
is served which leads to the summons before the 
magistrates. 

•1798. But let us keep to the expense in connection 
with compulsion. Looking over the figures you see 
£40,000, the cost for the preliminary stages, ronghlyl 
— You must take it that six weeks in the coui'se of 
the year are occupied by the whole staft" in the work 
of scheduling, that would bo one-eighth of the 
£40,000. 

4799. Have you any idea of the percentage of 
school-going children that you really have in school is 
London 1 — I make it to be about seventy per cent. I 
think it is very possibly about that. 

4800. That then is the result of twenty-five years 
working of all your costly compulsory machinery!— 
Yes ; but I think you must look at it a little in detail 

4801. In what respect! — In tliis respect, for in- 
stance. You cannot assume you wiH have 100 per 
cent, there every day of the year — in infant sohoob 
especially. 

4802. I don’t assume anything of the kind. Iknow 
quite well you cannot have 100 per cent.j but I want 
to ascertain the actual results or all this eipenditurt 
of £40,000 a-year. TheActof Parliament has been in 
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operati'in for twontv-Bve yeaia in London, and you 
have about 70 ]>erceiit. of thesc)iool-}'uitigchi]di-eu in 

yes : but that is not the solo result of this 

work. The result is, tliat you Imvc all the children 
on the school roll who ought to bo there. 

4803. You speak of the children wlio, you say, 
ou^flit to iw there. I don’t uiulerstniul that. My 
question is ns to the peixienU^te of tlie children of 
schiKjl-goiiig age wlio arc jwtually in average attend- 
ance, and you tell me that tlieits arc only alrout 70 
percent, after twenty-five years’ working of a Cnm- 
puisory Act that now costs fjcmdon .£40,000 a year- 1 

j should say, roughly, not more titan three or four 

per cent, of tlie children on the roll are absent from 
school from rausea now which would enahle Ihem to 
be present if they chose to be present. 

4801. I don’t at all imply that the inacliinery is 
not working most elKciently ; T want to get at the 
actual fact. Tlie result of the working of thi.s most per- 
fect compulsory iniuihiuery whijih you have in London 
is, that you luive only 70 jier cent, of sehtHtl-going age 
in school I — 'rimt is Uie total, but that is not the result. 
What woutil yon have if you laid not compulsion 1 

4605. Of course I cannot say. I.>?t us keep to the 
£»cts. As a iwsult of yon r easily compulsory niachtnery 
TOU luive only 70 per cent, t — Not as the result ; but 
with the exercise of coiujiulsory powers you have it. 

I don’t Icxjk OH tlie one as the itwult <if the other. 

4806. Take the fiu:ts as they are : all tliis compul- 
sory machimuy does not give a nuu'o perfect result 
than tliat 1 — Obviously. 

4607. That, at all eveuts, is the outcome of the 
erioting system, tliat you have 70 per cent, uf the 
children in scliool in the Ltmdon district 1 — It is the 
outcome of the exi.sting st^ite of ufEurs j I don’t say 
of tlie system. 

CuAiRUAX. — My only reason for going into this is 
that I fully agi'cc with you. Ilut we hai'e iieo|)le in 
Ireland who think they aro showing great zeal in the 
cause of educiition by {.smiting out that wo have not 
lOU {icr cent, of the cliildroii alscliuol in places where 
tbei-e is uo Compulsory Act in o|>cration, and pro- 
claijuing tliat we should have the 100 por cent., or 
soQiething near it, if we had compulsion them 

4808. Monsigmir Mollov. — Do you consider that 
this 70per cent, is really lOU per cent, of the children 
who practically can go to school 7 — Yes ; that is my 
point. 

4S09. How do ynn account for the other 30 per 
cent, t — In all sorta of ways. An epidemic of measles 
occui-s, and in scliool after scliool tlm attendance drops 
for weeks. 

4810. CuAiRii\N. — In the account of the .schools I 
see an item entered year niter year since 1892, “ fee 
grant, 9*. lOd." Tliat is the 10«. grant 1— Yes. 

4811. Why is it not 10 k. t — It us calculated' on the 
average attendance up to the 25t)i of March. 

4812. It ia 9s. lOd. evenly every yeai'. Ought it 
not to be lOs. 1 — Of course, if the School Board sud- 
denly come to a stop it would Im 10s. 2<£. for that 
period, but it really repi-esents lOs. as the amount 


received, when the period is ilii ided by the aggregate 
atteniluuce. 

4813. There is one otlier question: the £l,0<)0a 
year the Drapers Company give you so liberally, do 
you know out of what fund they pay that £1,000 
— is it <iut of their trade profits iu London — you know 
they hn^'o estahH ia Ireland 1 — They had estates in 
Ireland, hut 1 think the tenants have the estates now. 

4814. Then, I suppose the Drapers Cooipauy liave 
the purchnsc-moiiey ? — I don't know wliat they got. 

4815. Judge Suaw. — Have the Drapers Company 
any other funds independent of the value uf the 
estate! — Oh, ye.s, lai-ge fumls independent of the value 
uf the estiitc.s tiiey harl in Ireland. 

4810. Cuptain Shaw. — ^Ire there any figures which 
would show the percentage of cliildren wlio ought to 
alLeml, juid wlio do actually attend the school some 
time during tlie year t — Yes ; the aveiiigo number on 
tlie roll for 1896 was 512,420. The average number 
(ire-senb at all during each different week of the last 
school yciu" was 457,663. 

4817. That does not give c.’cactly wliaL I warn. 
IIow many did not attend the school at all during the 
year who ouglit to attend 1 — I don’t thiuk there is such 
a rcturu. It Would be a return drawn by infeiance 
from tlm existing I'eturns. It is inconceivable as far 
as I can see that any cuasiderable number of eliildi'en 
should be a wliole year without attending school 

4818. Those figures give the average attendaiRe; 
they do nut iiuaii that 30 per cent, of the tdiildren 
do not go to scliool at all duiing the year ? — Oh, no. 

4S19. Mr. STRCtrERS. — Tlie compulsory powers 
serve to secuin the attendance of chUdreu of school 
age at .school at some time or other during the year, 
oud they must be on tlie rolll — Yea. May I make an 
ob.servatiim with reference to your 30 per cent, t 
Have you taken the total number uf cliilib'en 
scheduled 7 

4820. Chairman. — Yes ! — You will find there is a 
little element of error in that. Tlie number of cliil- 
dren are sclieduled from thi'ee yeait) old to thirteen. 
The Muinbcr under compulsion is fmu five yesrs old 
til tliii'tccn. Roughly, I should think the number of 
uhildinu under five must be nearly a fourth of the 
whole numlier, and they are not under cumpulsiou, 
and I don't think that more than three-fourths are 
found upon the school roll 

4821. Mr. Struthers. — By the compulsay system 
you increase the number of cliildren on the school 
roll 7 The poiut I want to bring out is this, 
that tlie proportion of children in average attend- 
ance to the number on the roll would be greater 
under a voluntary system than under a compulsory 
system 7 — I suppose it would be to some extent, 
liecau.se they were on the roll ot their own free will, 
and would naturally attend more. The habitual 
truant under that system does not lower the average. 

4822. Under the compulsory system the number on 
the roll is increased to its utmost limits 1 — Yes, and 
liaving the irrt^lor child there, tiie attendance of 
the irregular child pulls down the general average. 


iijrth :i, 1ST. 
Mt. J. It. 

Dit'jjle, W.A 


Mr. SoLOUON Barter, Organizer of Manual Instruction to the School Board for London, examined. 


Mr. Solomou 
Barter. 


4824. CnAiOHAN. — Kindly explain to us the position 
you hold in connection with manual training in 
London schools! — Do you mean my official position, 
or the work I have 7 

4825. First, the position you hold 1 — I am the chief 
officer who has charge, practically, of the organizing 
&nd equipping of the centi-es and instructing of the 
teachers ; I have to inspect and teach the teachers, 
and equip the centres and'orgaoize them. 

4826. Have you any responsibility for the actual 
teaching ; have you any classes to teach 1 — Oh, no ; 
I teach the teachers. The only time I teach a class 
of children is when I go into a centre and find some 
teacher probably not teaching as I think he should. 


Then I take the class out of his hands, and teach 
the class for perhaps the whole afternoon, or for ten 
minutes, as the case may be. 

4827. You have some information to give us on the 
educational aspect of manual training. But first as 
to the history of its growth in London. Yon heard 
Mr. Diggle’s evidence 7 — Yes. 

4828. Did ho sufficiently explain that 7 — He suffici- 
ently explained the Government side of the picture ; 
he put to you the impossibility of taking it for want 
of funds, the aid the City and Guilds give j but he did 
not put to you what caused a demand in the public 
mind for such instruction. 

4829. It might be interesting to have that from 
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COMMISSION UN MANUAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Loudon. you 1 In (loins lhat. I sliall obliswl to touch on the work of the scluml : and, tliirrlly, (■egardius it 

If k”^"iwT .somewhat on mv life Wi»rk. I am m>c a I^miloti as leading up to technical instruction. Now, ihsi, 
^ 1 ■ teacher ; I was traineil ns au nrtiziin. MvfatlK-rwns a-s to the elTect of it on the dhldrou of the 

Mr. Soloniun managing fnrenian to a serv large builder, one of tlie school ? — It inci-eases the atbmdance. \Vhen I 
largest ill England : and f was taught early in my am going to organise a centre, I call a mectini; 
life to draw, mid early in luy lile T b^aine a foreraau of the headmasters of the suirounding scliools. If j 
and designer in our huilding work ; I had charge of man hns not hod it in his suhooi before, and jar- 
some hundi-eds of men. I liecame a teacher under ticularly if he happens to lie an older man, ho wU| 
theSeicnceand.:krtDepai'tmeut for this training. ami it S;iy “ I have not much sympathy with the work. I 
is sonip years altogether since I ftwt attcinhnl a meet- don’t believe it lias mucli educational effect. I think 

ing at which Mr. Iluckmastpr was present, and yqu will rather damage the literary education, in fact 

advocated artizans attending for the purpose of oluca- I cannot face it witii the crowded currictilunL” 
tioii, the Science and Art Department classes. The.se Othei's say “ I won’t expres.s an upiniun ; I will idre 
classes have been of immeu.se lienefit to tlie artizon-s ; it a chance. 

but there is one thing they always lacked — for in-stanro 4333. Could you tell ns in a general way whatpropoe 

bricklayers and carpenters would go to learn stilid tion of the ordinaiT teachers tixik cordially to thU 
geometry, or cabinetmukei-s might Team design, but system, and what pioportionset out by objecting toiti 
in every ease what the men felt, und why they took —I suppose when we 6rst took it to them it would 
so little interest in it was liecause they could not see lie fair to say 6U per cent, objected to it, but when n 
a direct apiplication of the theory they were being man has had the work in his school fur a yearur 
taught. Wh.at was wante<l and felt by a good many two, he is generally converted to it. In one of the 
men who were lietter (slijcntHl than most of the worst .schools T know in Xiuudon, Nine Elms, am 
artizuns. I amongst them, was the appliuitiuu of tho ctiihhvn of the wui-st clns.s of people you could ftnd. 
science or art to our f>articulnr wants in our Indus- aiul another scliool in Deptford Is ju.st nnother similar 
tries. I started teaching under the Science and Art picture. 

Defsirtment, and when the City and Guilds Iirstiuite 4ri34. You mean that the children are of an unpro- 
was starting its work twenty yeai-s ago, T gave mising description ! — Yes ; j-et one of the iiwiters 
endence from the artizan’s stamlpoint : I was then said “I have done the !>est yt»r’s work I ever did, 
foreman at Slessi's. Geo. Smith, in Pimlico. Before and tliat room is responsible for it.” Teachers 
the City and (luilds of L.mdon started their sclusils, generally tell you that instead of lo.sing they liiwe 
tliere wei-e many teachers who did endeavour to get gained, and it mast he so, if 3 ’ou cultivate in a boy LU 
classes of artizms together, a class for pluinliei's, poweins of observation and get him concentrate i;n 
another for cai'pentcrs. and another for brickwork, anytliing, if it is only for onc-tenth of lh«s week, for 
But we had not apparatus. what Is done to-day will be followed to-morrow. .-I 

4830. Was that a matter of private enterprise ? — man that doc.s wwong by liubit will do wrong always. 
Private enterprise j then the lastitate came along, You cannot teach by the cano; you have to get s 
an'l wliat they liave endeavoured to do was not to volunt.ary surnmder of the child, and if you can pot 
criiss subjects with the Science and Art Heijaitiueiit, any form of instruction in llm way that the cliild 
but to take advantage <>f the thca-ies laid down by likes, you have scoured from that him.solf, and when 
the rtciencs? and Art Dei>artnmit : hut .since the you have once got fisnn a child the habit of attention, 
Institute .startt*J its uork and the technical teacher it is something you cannot buy or enfoix-e. 

came to tench theasvrage child who came outof all tie- 4335. Then you know from exp'orienc-e that the 
mentary school, he found two things : one uas that the childi'en like this biunch of work T — This is a commoo 

child was .stopping loiigerat school, ami (he skill of hand thing — ‘‘Boy's, I have a lialf holiday, and I have to 
which wegotintheolderdaySjin the 1.3th and 14th cen- be at tho centre; you can come if you like. Forty 
tmues, was getting lost, liecouse the child then .stoi’ted boys, all with them aprou-s on, will be outside the door, 
earlier in life to use its hands, and yon cannot got that asking, ‘ Plca.se, teacher, may I stay and work.' ” 
skill late in life. Further, teacliera found also tiiat 4836. Is there any notaiile feeling amongst the 
• although the hoys hod been taught some rii-awing, the teachers hostile to thi.s braiicli of work 1 — Not now ; 
drawing lacked exactly the same tiling they had always it is nearly rlead : that lias gone. I should say yoa 
been asking for — some reality ; cr-n-sequently when won’t find one man, for I know tliat 90 jier cent, are 
they came to teach them, they found no basis of work in favour of it. 

to work upon, hence it was the cry of tlic technical 4837. Them there is no considerable body of feeling 
teacher that brought nl»ut the nece-ssity for this amongst tho teachers antagonistic to tills bi-aneb ol 
manual instruction. Then came the voluntary efforts work 1 — Not at all. 

on the part of the Loudon School Board, and I believe 4838. This covers the effect of manual train- 
other people have tried. We tried it with a school, ing on the child and on the school work ; now 

that was a failure; then we tried it under the Joint what have you to say about it os leading up to 
Committee, and trained a number of elementary technical instruction I — Just now I told you wliat 
teachers. Every teacher who had a claas went to tlie the technical teacher has asked for. The technical 
centre and took ills clo-ss, that was a failure. teacher does not want instruction given so that it 

4831. Yon began with these centres ? — Yes, and may have a bias towards any partieSar trade. Mr. 

when the Boai-d took up the work we trained whole- Biggie told you there was some opposition amongst the 
sale our own teacliei-s under the Board, and every Trades Unions in the beginning. I used to have charge 
teacher who had a cln-ss in the school went into the of about 200 Trades Unionists, so T know Gib feeling 
centre from 3.30 to 5.30 after the ordinary school of the men, and there was a big fiood of opposition 
work, and took his class : it was a failure, mostly coming to it eight or nine years back, both from the 
because the amount of training which lie went technical teacher and fi-om them. What the techni- 
through was too short, and it was too late in life cal teacher said is “You must be so careful to make 
at three or four and twenty or thirty years of this work a basis for drawing or a basis of science 
age, for him to acquire skill. Then, he had to do teaching or make it surround the school life so as to 
that in connection with all his other work, and keep increase the intelligence of the pupils, while at the 
his workshop in order ; that he could not do, it was same time you are cultivating skill of hand.” That 
impossible. If you could have kept the machinery was his side of it, and you may not therefore get it 
going it was well, but it broke down of itself, and into a trade rut. Ifcis not because you use carpenter's 
that is why yoa see to-day in London a centre tools, carpenirtf, or because you stand at a lathe side, 
system, and not a class system at work. engineering, but it must be adistinoGy rational culd- 

4832. Yon have told us that you have some obser- vation of the child's senses, rather cultivating what 
vations to offer ; first, as to the effect of this manual the child already possesses. 

training on tho child ; secondly, as to its effect 4839. That is to say, it should develop the child’s 
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pciwevs i't'iierally, and not in the direction of any 
particular trade'? — Quite so. Tlie Trades Unionists 
objectetl to it .strongly from a purely Ti-ade.s Unionist 
point of \'ie"'. I liad to go all over London and preach 
to the Ti-ades Unionists exactly wliat we were doing. 
I was able to approach the men in a manner in 
■n-hicli no bigger cvlucationist could, Ixscause I had 
worked witli the men and understood them. 

4 S- 11 I. And they had confidence in )’ou1 — Well, 
confidence in the manner in whidi I put it to tlieui, 
at any rate. 

48-il. I understand from you that manual training 
' as YOU understand it, does not lead in the direction 
of one trade rather than any other? — No. 

4^43. Do you think this training u.seful also for 
cliildren wlio ai-e not going to any ti-ade at all ? — 
Quite so. 

4S43. Tt dovclo]is those faculties that would Ixi of 
use to them in afterlife? — I think so. Mr. Diggle 
secmwl to dindc; science educ;itiou quite apart from 
it. I think what m'o ought to try to do is to co- 
oi-dinate the lot For instance, if a latl can make, 
some appiii'atus used in the chemical or physical 
laboratory, make a drawing of it and make the thing, 
we have done .smnetliing. If solid geometry is taught 
ia the organized science school, and if by pieces of wood 
we demonstrate that to the eliild, we have done sojue- 
thiug, and if we are teaching art and can model in 
wood or clay you ai'C doing soinetlnng and liclpiug 
along, without teaching any partiedar industry. 
Most of the manual iirstruction that is given in this 
country is too mochnnical, and I would liJce to point 
out to you something of the educational history of 
manual training. Vt’hen we first took up this Yvork 
we used to make a lot of carpenter’s joints, and the 
firat view which u-oa held of it was to lock at the 
joint ill its oirler of <lifiiculty and to grade each joint 
in that succession. 

4844. Merely making the joints aa exercises ? — As 
disciplinary exercises. But most educationists in 
this country are in favoui- of purely disciplinary exer- 
cises. That ansea from two factors, one that the 
creation of articles of furniture is likely to bidiig the 
insti'UCtioE into conlliet witli Trades Unionists, the 
otlier side of the picture is that one is apt if you 
simply make things, to lose sight of the flisciplinary 
training wliicli should and ought to surround tlio 
work. 

4845. Tliey think tliis is better secured when the 
cliUdren are merely working at excreises. I assume 
we are to uudei'stand that wlieu you distinguish 
between exercises and models, you take the word 
“ model ” in a special sense, a-s it is taken in connec- 
tion with the SYvedish Sloyd system ■, by a model you 
understand, not a nioclei in the oi-dinary sense, a thing 
to he copied by someone, but a completed article ? — 
Yes. 

4846. So then wo have “models "and mere exercises. 
You are speaking at present of the exeroises ? — The 
exercises. Shortly oftw we started the exercises it 
became pretty apiiarent to me that the children did 
not work accurately, and were not giYung the same 
interest to the work which they commenced with. I 
am speaking perhaps of the 20th lesson, so I said to 
my assistant, “I am going to let this boy make a 
bracket.” I was surpiised at tlie accurate work I 
got. I tried it 'with some more boys, and then it 
became pretty apparent to my mind that the model 
■^■as to be in some degree the essence of the instruc- 
tion. At that time nobody had been to SYveden or 
Prance. In France you get the picture to-day of the 
side of purely disciplinary exercises. We are too 
apt to think ttiat SYveden is the bu’thplace of manual 
instruction instearl of giYung to the French people 
the credit which belongs to them. Franco is probably 
the only nation in the world wliich has made manual 
instruction compulsory in the whole of its primary 
education ; the whole lot of it is of a disciplinary 
character. 

iS47. Is that object secured by working at mere exer- 


cises, or do they work out completed articles'? — They Lomlon. 

generally Y\-ork di.seipHnary exercises. I am not pre- ig, 

pared to say Yvlicther they are done accurately or not. 

4848. Y'our experience is that the models interest Snlon-oi 
tlie cliildren more ? — M’ith one condition, and oidY' one '*^**'’' 
condition, that tlicdisdplinary exercise ia gotin a model 

Yvhich you would get in a disciplinary exerci.se. 

4849. Then what is the next point ? — Later I came 
in contact with Sloyd and trietl the pure Sloyd. 

4850. Y^ou mean tlie Swedisli Sloyd ; your system 
is English Sloyd ? — I venture to tliink that it is Sloyd 
to all intents and puiqiases, hut I have managed to 
make a good many uKHlilicatinns in tlic Sloyd. 

4851. In the SYvedish Sloyd the object is to YY'ork 
out models 1 — Y'es, but one advantage that the Sloyd 
presents educationally to any thinker is that instead 
of gi-ading the models it grudes up the tool manipu- 
lation, and tiiat is the differoiice between an educa- 
tional expres-sion and the carpenter’s aspect of it. A 
ciupenter yy-iII always grade the difficulty of the thing 
produced, and an educationist always grades the 
difficulty of the doing. 

4852. Tiiat is the fundamental pnnciide of the 
Sloyd sy.stem, rather to look to the doing of tlie thing 
than to YY-hac is done ? — Y’'es. Swcdisli Sloyd is un.suit- 
ablc for t\ui reasons, one the draYving. At fii-st there 
was no drawing in tlie Swedish system. The .streug 
point of the Frencli system is drawing. 

4853. You moan that in the French system nothing 
is made unle-ss it Is first drawn by the person Yvho is 
going to make it ? — Yes, the Swedisli expression of 
models and exercises as they .stand afford very poor 
drawing Itasons, sometimes too difficult and smnetimes 
too CAsy, hut they never run in the same order of 
sequence. One does not Cud fault with the sequence 
of it-s exercises, but one is obliged to find fault with 
Ibe sequence of its drawing. Many of the models arc 
quite un.siiitable to the boys. Our London boys say ; 

“ I won’t inaJce a s|hioii ; I can purcliose it for Id.” 

4854. These ai-e matters of detail. Tlie first point 
is the question of principle. In your view any system 
of manual training ou^it to be built up in view of 
its connection with drawing? — I should like to put 
in as eYddimce, my book on draYi'ing, from page 1 to 
page 9. I have there distinguished betYveeu the 
drawing of the technical Yvorkshop and the drawing 
of the manual room. (“ Manual Instniction Drawing.” 

S. Barter. Whittaker & Co. 1S9&.) 

4855. I understand tliat in tlie SYv-edish system 
they have noYv introduced draYving, but possibly they 
haY'e it in connection vdth a series of models that were 
originally arranged without any reference as to 
whether' they are suitable exercises for drawing or 
not 1- -Yes. 

4856. And your idea is that Yve should begin with 
making such things as are most easily drawn ? — 

Yes. Here the boy for the first tiiutf actually 
makes his drawing, it becomes something real and 
IiYung to liim. If a boy’s drawing is merely copied 
from the flat it is apt to be a very luidc iuiitation 
of wliat has been done, but if a lad di-UYs-s Yvhile 
a piece of bench-work ia in hand, that draYving 
becomes of a different Y’alue in his mind, tlie wood is 
the concrete expression of the abstract, and tlic diffi- 
culty in all teaching is to try and get your teaching 
concrete. What has been the matter with all our 
teaching is that it has been absti-act ; if we could have 
found ways to make that concrete we might hare 
done more for our schools. If a boy stands face 
to face with a draYving and accepts it os a concrete 
thing, that boy is learning. 

4857. Then the draYving you wish to have taught is 
by. plan and ele'vation ?— Or it may be freehand 
dra'wing. 

4858. As regards teachers, you have some 
observations to make ! — May I mention one thing in 
connection Yrith liie drawing first, we sub-divide in 
this country our bench Yvork from our dx'awing, we 
let a teacher whose mind is not in harmony with the 
teacher in the workroom make the drawing end pass 
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it over to the l>cnch!=i<l«‘, then the very tliiiuj we nro 
tryinj; to do with ili-awiiig, iinike it cniicnste, is 
destrc\vecl. You cannot exjject a man teacliinjt sixty 
cliildren drawing to .ifive it the individual atumtiou 
to make it %-aluable, and the result is confusion Iwth 
in the primary school and at the l)eEch*w(irk. If the 
drawing is to have any real value then the drawing 
must wme fiMin one, and the .same instructor, ami it 
must have a simultaneous operation with tlie bench- 
work. 

4850. Let us take it that there is a schoiil session of 
three hours for practical work, wefiund in Biminghaui 
the first half hour given to drawing, would that 
fall in with your view > — Yes, if it came from the same 
instructor, but it is not the same all over the 
country. 

48GO. Frofeasor Fitzoeuald. — They come witli 
their drawings ready ma<Ie, but Hja-inl soiiio time in the 
workshops .setting out tlioir work ! — I see. 

4861. CHAifiMAV. — Is there not perfect liarmony 
between the two 1 — There cannot be ; you might jiLSt 
os woll give to the chikhvn a printcsl card with the 
drawing on it, and say “ Take, that down to th<“ work- 
ahc>p an<l mark out your work from it. A juirtof the 
drawing may bo dono, and a pic<!e of the bench-work, 
an<l u piece ntore of the <)rawing, and a piece of the 
bench-work. Itis txi much ; yuur children in staniinrd 
5 cannot Itegin anri draw [dun and clcA iiliou at once, 
ofl the drawing is done so the i>iece of w«rh 1 should 
be cut up line by line. 

48G2. Judge tiiiAW. — In all the schools organized 
under you the drawing and woodwork is done 
simultaneously under the same instructor t — Yes. 

4803. Ca.uiiMAN. — But then drawing is also taught 
in the other schools 1 — Yes ; hut the fact of teaching 
drawing only once a week like tliat to tho childi-co is 
giving a big impetu-s to the other drawing. 

+864. Kow a-s to till- teachers? — In lA")udon we 
have had two sorts of men to teach, the eleracntaiy 
teaclier from the scIumjI, and the arcizau who has had 
no previous expcnenri' in teachiug. Tlie artizaus we 
get for the work are generally artizans who hold 
certain ivrtitiivites fn»m the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, we don't confine ourselves to car- 
penters ; he may iiave been a cabinetmaker or a 
pattern maker, or a wood cai-ver, 

4866. Ih^fessor Fitzore.\ld. — D o you make any 
special requirements for a pers^m to be eligible t — He 
must hold a ceititicata for plane uad solid geometry 
of the Science and Art. Department, and he must hold 
freehand and model, and one or two otlier drawing 
certificates, .such as machine or building constmetion, 
or naval construction. 

4866. Ch.uemax. — H e must be able to draw. Is 
there any test of his capacity for teaching di-a\ving 1 
— None whatever. 

4867. Professor Fitzgerald. — W ould you enume- 
rate the rest of the condition.s for eligibility ? — And 
he must go to the City and Guilds of London and get 
a qualification from them. 

4868. Mr, Strcthers. — MT iatistbe D certificate? 
— It is the certificate granted in elementary drawing. 
It takes in frceliand, model, and geometry, and used to 
take in perspective, uud I think they liavo put in light 
and shade now. 

4869. Professor FiTZGEBALn. — And the other con- 
dition is they must get a certificate from the City 
and Guilds of London — for what? — For whatever 
industry they may have been engaged in. 

4870. They must have the City and Guilds of 

London Institute certificate in whatever industry 
they had previously taken, and those are all the 
conditions ? — Yei. If he is a teacher he must get 

the City and Gnilds of London certificate for wood- 
work, and that is the only certificate that I know 
that is given on tlie examination of the CA.ndidat^ j 

■ all the other certificates in manual work are given for 
going tikrongh a course which Bometimes means much 
and sometimes means little, but the City and Guilds 
of XAndoD certificate is given for competence in 


drawing and Ixmeh-work. If you go to Sweden, in 
s*mie of the course-s you will finrl you get ymir wrtitj. 
cate for going through a course, and they don’t know 
how mucli a candidate may have done or how well he 
1ms done it. 

4871. Chairu.an. — T hen as i-egards the ti-aining of 
teachers for this work ? — When we started in L»mdon 
our tliought was to ha\e centres in whicli we should 
put a tesiclier in charge of artizan assistants. Wg 
recognized the fact that in London the teacher from 
the time of life he picked up the tools, was deficient 
in manual «lexterity. Suppose you were feeling a 
thing, our teachers could not feel whether u ihing 
was i-otmd although they might be able to plane it 
up round. But xf vuu ask a skilful man to put a 
ruler through his hands he will tell you the size uf it, 
and he is generally right, witliiu a fiactiou. That b 
a sort of feeling you cannot cultivate. You caimot 
teach any person to carve after twenty-two. Thev 
may do something. They may chiji bit.s of wockI 
but they cannot get the H<>w uf the gouge. You must 
begin when }'ou are a ohil<J. 1. will get you another 
illustration — tliat is, the uiarqueterie-cutter who so 
sliiucs in France. If you don’t begin tliat when you 
are five or six years of iige you don't learn it. To 
show how important it is to l>egin young with manual 
operations. You have .seen the inlaying there is La 
cabinet-work. Tlie marqneterie-cutter has a 'Irnwiag 
with holes in it ; he puts it over the work on which it 
is to be inlaid unci checks it nvor. He has a saw that 
is finer than the hair-spring of a watch. He lias tu 
turn tho veneer against tlie saw, anrl perliajvs that 
is sawed into a thousand pieces. Afterwaixls it U 
put into liot sand, and the whole [Nxttei'u is pkcc<l 
togetlior. Each piece lias to fit de<ul from the saw, 
ami that is a thing y«)U cannot learn late in life, and 
it is not a thing you get ujccihaiiically, Ixecause 
the men wlxo do it can only work a few houi-s at a 
time. The boys who ai-e taught it are only allowed 
to work a sliurt time, and then they have to work at 
other things, showing that jiractice only makes pt'r- 
fect when iuters]>ersi'(l with other occupations, 
thought if we put our artizan with the teaclier that 
the teacher would improve his personal skill, and the 
artiz.an would learn to teach from the teacher, with a 
view of aftei^vards promoting our artizan to become 
a teacher, should he show teaching power and ha\*e 
tlie necessary educational qualificatious. What hap- 
pened was this — we could not secure enough elemen- 
tary teachers to take up the work, and we were driven 
to promote our aasistuuts, who were artizans, to the 
post of instructor ; and in many cases, where they 
were educated and have been through a good strung 
course under the iScicnce and .ilrt Department, auo 
were not too old, we have bad some splendid work ; 
on the other side, we have liad some of our artizans 
who could notadapt themselves atoll to the new condi- 
tion of things, and they have tumcxl out signal 
failures. Some of our teachers have proved very 
successful, and some of them have proved failures, so 
1 am not prejudiced in favour of either artizan or 
teaicher. You may get it out of both men. 

4872. You consider that a certain amount of free- 
dom should be allowed to the teacher? — Yes. 

4873. To what extent is ascheme,for instance, desir- 
able ? — Yes, a scheme is desirable, but not a syllabus. 

4874. How do you distinguish between a scheme 
and a syllabus ? — A scheme would be the expression 
of a principle. 

4875. "Would a syllabus be more detailed ? — 
Yes, a syllabus would be a particular exercise 
to be done within a given time, and that would 
destroy the individuality of the teaching, and the 
children are individual ; no two boys will go at the 
same pace, or are alike mentally or physicaMy, and it 
is not f«-ir to expect as much of one boy as you will 
get from another boy. 

4876. 1 think you told us at the Clapham school 
that the children of a particular class divided them- 
selves naturally into three or four groups in the 
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nnier of proficiency^ — Yes; and if you have a 4895. I merely wish fco have your view of the educa- London. 

•llabusvou ai-e apt to craiup tlie teadu-r until he tioual teudency of these occupations?—! find that „ vlT,«u 7 
{(lives the boy he ou>{ht not to clvive, to do so much the boys who liare dune cardboard work do — ■ 

work in a nefilects to give a niir woodwork l»ttcr. But I will tell you what 

laiuhter boy tlie oppoi Luiiity to go forward. ^ ouglit to run side by side wtli it, that is clay, I am 
J^ 77 . Professor Fitzokham). — Y ou think it of certain nothing leads to such fine muscular perception 

(rreat importance that tlie Ixiys sJiould not all be as clay. Most of tlie clay work is done with finger 

forc^ to go at the some rate ? — That is an educa- anrl thuniU and there is no ap|)enciage to the hand 

tional principle that I think is orlopted all through doing work ; and furtlier when the finger and thumb 

Sweden and Denmark ; they fill ugiye on that point, aro doing the operation you cannot see what is going 
auJ it benxa out onr own exjerience in Ixindon, on under the finger and thumb and therefore you 

4S78. Judge Shaw. — I s it not dilFerent in France? have to trust almost entirely to feeling, and that isas 
--The French jicopla have iinv<»r puhlislKsl tlin .scheme, valuable a factor in training the hand, as using a saw, 
but I have seen their early work, and know they doit 4896. There oj-e much greater facilities for 
ia the whole of their primary schools, and claim for it remedying mistakes in clay -modelling than in wood ? 
diiit their artizan scholai- has gone up tremendously. — Yes, but cliildren make mistakes in woofl just as in 

4879. I underabood it \vas very lii<le-lxiund and clay, and the child does not try to make mistakes ; 

drastic?—! believe it is. _ further it is u.seful for n child to make mistakes, let 

4880. Professor Fitzgerald. — I n training teachers him see tliat he made a mistake, don't encourage him 

fill rou think it rsKentiaJ that they .should be trained to continue to make mistakes, but if lie never makes 
iu teaching? — They come to me and get a series of a mistake he nevei- leoi-ns to remedy his fault And 
lectures, and before any man is allowed to take no child ever did anytliing perfect yet 

cbaige of a centi-e lie is sent round perhaps to work 4897. It is useful for a child to find out mistakes 

aidi such a centre as you saw, witli one man for a for himself ? — Yea. 

(biv or two, and then with another man, and another 4898. How long do you think tlie les.sona in wood- 
uian, and then he will come to these lectui'es in work should last ? — Tliey ought not to be less than two 
ihich the matei'ial aspect of tlie work is taken and hours conaicleiing the tcaclier has to take drawing, 
die teclinical aspect. which will prelmhly he fi-om three-quarters of un hour 

4 S 81 . You think it is desirable the teocliers to one hour ; bo}*s ought not to get leas than one and 

sliould see the classes lieiiig taught while they arc in u half hours’ bencli work, and tlien if it is taught as it 

training ?- Quite ; I don't think you can train a should be taught, tlie teacher before going to use a 

teacher without giving liini an opjKirtunitj’ of seeing .saw will give the boy the mechanics that suriMund the 

a da«. Suppose I say — “ This the way T would construction of the saw, elementary at first but lead- 

leii rh such an exercise," then the Uwlier will go and ing on to the more difficult side, and they ought to 

iftich that in the class himself. Wo tion’t allow our be explained while the boy is using the tool. 

TJmig men to make any alteration in the scheme 4899. I think we may take it at two and a half 
niiril they liuve lieen with us a given time, and then houi-s, including drawing. You have a very inter-psting 
they have to submit tlie first alteration to me, and if chapter in your book, one on the tools and another 
it U a change I H])prov'e of, they go on. on the wood m(uii'e«i us wateiial. As to the equip- 

4889. CiiAiKMAX. — And you find from time to time mcnb of the school : these things cost a good deal of 

they make useful suggostiuns? — Yes. money! — They do. 

4883. At what ago do you think Ixiys ought to be 4900. Firat, in fitting up the school 1 — Yea. 

put to this kind of work ? — They .should begin at the 4901. And secondly in maintaining the school ? — I 

age nith which childron start alxnit us in standard fi, um saying this rather gingerly ; don't be buying tools 

Mjmewhere alwut ten to (doi'un. at educational aujiply asHociations, yon will get 

4SS4. Have you any knowledge of methods that second rate ni’tides, buy i-eally tiied London made 

are sometimes used as preparatory to manual instruc- goods ; well, not made in London, but they used to be 

tioii, undcrstiindiug by manual instrucliun this work- made in London ; they make two classes of goods in 

ing in wood that liegius when tlio boys are about ten or Sheffield and Birmingham, they make London goods 

deven? — ^Yes, 1 have seen, of cour.se, the work under and town goods, one is a little dearer than the other, 

the IWd, and know a ginsl deal about that work. I would suggest Shaflield, and the tools that the 
48S5. Tluit kind of prei>aratury work goes on in handicraftsman uses, except in the case of the tenon 
the fioud schools ? — Yes. saw, tlie hand saw, and the jack plane ; it will cost 

4886. I believe tliore is no grant for it ? — No. about £'25 to equip a class of twenty. 

4887. But the work is done : is it inslsterl on by the 4903. But that will etjuip any number of classes of 
Board ! — No, but it is token up largely by our teachers, twenty 1 — Yes. 

4888. Is it a useful preparation fur this manual 4903. I understand that in the working of your 

training? — It depends on who touches it, there is a system a room accommodates twenty? — Twenty or 
tuacher of cardb^rd anfl clay modelling. forty. 

4889. You have no wirework !— No. 4904. And ten sets of twenty eacli can be accom- 

4890. Suppose tliese exereises to be taught on good modated in that room during the week 1 — That is it. 

lines by competent teachers, are they not useful aa a 4905. So the room provides for 200, and the X26 
preparation for the more fonnul work of the higher spent on the equipment is really the equipment for 200. 
ataadards ? — To my mind some of them are, and some For how many years will it lost 1 — Some of it at 

are not. I don't think the fiat paperwork has a tenth least will last thirty or forty years some will only last 

of the value which cardboard has, but cardboard and three or four ; for instance, a plane is better, if it is 

fbe feeling you get in modelling clay is in front of all taken care of, when it is ten years old than when it is 

other forms of exercise. bought new, but you want a new cutting iron to tit it. 

_ 4891. You think the flat paper-folding is not educa- 4906. You have on interesting chapter on the 

1 — 1 don't think the efl'ect is so good as if they sharpening of tools ; do you teach the children to 
bnfit up their fiat paper into more solid forma sharpen the tools ^emselves 'L— Yes. 

4892. The way they work in Birmingbam struck 4907. In some towns they liave a man to go round 
Mas being highly educational ; there they work from to sharpen tools for the chUdren ?— All that sort of 
diagrams on the board ? — It may be done in standards thing going on is likely to destroy a boy’s self-reliance, 

1 and 2, 1 have never taught those atandarda a boy should always do everything he possibly can for 

4893. Do you not think that would be a useful himself. 

•awational exercise ? I do. 4908. Well, he cannot make the tools t — That is 

4894. And a good preparation for manual work based true, and he cannot grow timber himselL 

«^wiag?_ Yes. I have never taught standards 4909. Bat he can be taught to sharpen tools?— 
h and 3, therefore I cannot tell what the capacity They ought to beM to grind and sharpen the tools 
« the children is, when they begin their iusti-ucUon. 
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■tDlO. Professor Fitzgerald. — And as a matter of 
fact ihey do it I — Yes ; I don’t say they will do it welL 

19U. They do it well enough to be able to go on 
witli their wyi-k t— Yes. 

+912. Cqaibjus. — D o you find that you meet with 
nmnv accidents t — is o ; we had a nvunber of cuts with 
the ilovd knife, because we had a number of mauipu- 
hitioiLs, one against the chest, and another a cut of the 
thumb; next to a razor no tool is so difficult to sharpen 
a~ the knife, that is one of the objections I have to it. 

+913. Then comes the maintenance of the school. 
A set of wols will cost i25 'i — Yes ; and the depre- 
ciation will be from five to seven per cent. 

491+. That is a couple of pounds a year, and that 
will provido for the instruction of 200 chilch'en 1 — 
Yes; a double centre is cheaper where you can get 
one established. Suppose you have a number of 
contiibutory schools, and a nmn has a standard of flO 
or dO boys, ami you have i-oom for 20, you bivak hia 
class a great many times in the week if he sends the 
whole, but if you have a large centre of 40 you don’t 
break up hU school so much, you get an instructor at 
work und an assUtant, and you can varj’ your two 
types of men. And further, if you uie rearing up a 
number of instructors, you can train a young man to 
go somewhere eUe some day and carry ont a similar 
work. And again, it does not cost so much in the 
general equipment, if it costs £25 for 200 boj’s, it 
does not cost £50 for 400, you save a few pounds in 
the material. 

4915. Wliat does the wood cost T — I never totalled 
it np ; we use a lot of expensh'e wood, walnut and soon. 

1916. Could you form an idea of the cost -of the 
wood for 200 boys 1 — £20 : I believe wood is cheaper 
in Ireland than in England ; no, tt does not cost more 
here than £15. 

4917. We have in TOUT book a good deal of detailed 
information about tbo.se points you are speak- 
ing of. n>e next point to be consideretl is tlie 
organization and superintendence of the workl — 
I think you will find tlint you will need a chief to 
direct it, a man who can take in hand the training of 
a number of men to train other people. 

+918. That is, corresponding to your position T — 
Yes, there is myself in London, I have two men in 
the north and two men in the south, assistants, one is 
assistant to me and the other one is an assistant to that 
man. These men going about all over the place saves 
friction, we can centralise the work, and it sa\'es cost. 

4919. That provides for about 30,000 pupils ? — We 
have nwre now, nearer 35,000 now. 

4920. Professor Pitzgebald. — When starting the 
thing in tlie first instance, did you find it required 
much persuasion of the teachers 1 — Oli, no, tlie diffi- 
culty always has been with the older men, the mass 
of the younger generation of men were quite willing 
to come forward and learn, and we in London, for 
getting our teachers amongst the artizans, stood a 
chance that probably you in Ireland will not have, 
We in London have the Polytechnics and have the 
effect of the Science and Art Department, and the 
inducement of highwages and short hourshasgathered 
in London a lot of young men who are willing to go to 
the Polytechnics and study, and those have made our 
host instructors from that standpoint. Whether yon 
will be able to get such men I don’t know. 

4921 Have the trades ever objected to the 
teaching of boys who were not in a trade ? — Ob, no. 

4922. Chairmak. — ^T hey understand it is not trade 
teaching t — Oh, that is quite understood. 

4923. Yon mentioned that it was not so in the 
beginning 1 — Yes, there was a good deal of mkunder- 
gtanding, there are some people who call it carpentry 
now, and whenever I see that, I draw my pen through 
it and write " manual Gaining.” 

4923a. I am glad to hear that ; the distinction is of 
vital importanew. It i« fully understood now 1 — It i& 

4924. Professor PnzsBEAU). — When it is started 
in a new town it wil' be necessary to persuade the 
head teachers of the schools, was there much difficulty 
in that in London ! — Yes. 


4925. Was it your husineas to go round 1— It i, 
always my business to persuade a man and ask him 
t-> como with me and see a class at wm-k, and vuur 
(irguiiizer, if you appoint such a man, should bs a 
man who could go round and get the teachers of each 
locality together and show them the advantage that 
the teachers would be likely to get from it. 

+926. Y'ou don’t think it ought to l»e. forced on a 
Irreality fixnn outside 1 —Some teachers are very strung 
Trades Unionists. Trades Unionism may have a 
friglitful side, just as bad as tyranny. 

4927. I mean, sliould the Education Departmeot 
force this upon a locality 1 — Yes, I am afraid until 
you do force it you will find a number of teachers in 
utter ignorance of the benefit it is likely to be to 
them and refusing to act upon it, that is the attitude 
our Board liad to take up at one period. 

492S. Judge Sh.sw, — T here is oue thing T wa# 
interested iu, that is I liavc heard employee of labour 
iu Ireland — in Belfast — say that they prefer to get a 
boy fresh and untrained to hi.s apprenticeship wi^out 
any prm'ious instruction. You said, os I understood 
you, at present a boy commences his apprenticeship 
too late -to acquire the complete skill and perfect 
workmanship he rmght to have I — Yes. Dr. Crichton 
Browne, it is reported, states that all muscular per- 
ception in training must take place between the ages 
of fuur and niueteen, and that it is impossible after 
nineteen to train it, I assume that after nineteen, if 
the hand has never been nsed at all, it would be 
impossible tlien to bt^n to use it. 

+929. Wiiat I meant is, that if a buy goes to any 
trade that requires a highly sensitive organization, 
either in touch or eye, do you mean that at thirteen 
or fourteen he is too late? — He is beginning too late, 
tlie muscles should be trained before that. If you 
ask a violin player — with him it is all tuucli, or ask a 
pianoforte player, they will all tell you, you cannot 
liegin too soon. 

4930. I am not speaking of such highly trained 
organization.s as those, but an ordinary tradesman, 
such as u carpenter, blacksmith, joiner, or pattern- 
maker ? — I can understand this, employers have s<^ 
tile same thing to me about instruction every day. 
A carpenter without any scientific information how 
to tcacli, teaches, and thiat will account for what you 
are stating. A carpenter that I know is giving 
instruction in the evening in a class in the North of 
London ; he Ls a very skilful craftsman but a bad 
teaclier, and instead of showing his fine skill to 
demonstrate to the child how to do a thing, he 
picks up the tool and with a few deft strokes does for 
the child what the child should do for biimaplf A 
craftsman never realises perception, order, or sequence, 
and Uie effect on tlie child is to injure hia skill and 
mind. 

4931. Ceairuan. — H e is luokingjo the thing to be 
done and not to the doing of it? — -Yes, and his mind 
is ont of order. 

4932. Judge Sbaw. — Y ou mean that when an 
employer of labour says he prefers getting a boy un- 
trained ho means he prefers him untrained to being 
badly trained?— Yes. 

4933. And if a boy bad been well trained it would 
be essential to the very best skill? — It is said in 
London that I am the bwt Tlngligh carver in London, 
and I certainly have been a Sheraton designer for the 
last fifteen or twenty years. My father was a 
magnificent craftsman and my mother was a teacher, 
ana I had the carver’s tools put in my hands when I 
was not five years of age, and at sixteen I was carving 
and modelling under George Smith, at nineteen I 
worked the cbimney-pieccs at Eaton Hall, at twenty- 
two I took charge of a shop, at twenty-five I was 
a designer. 

4934. The essential was, not only beginning at an 
early age but on right lines 1 — That is so. 

4936. And unless the manual instruction was good 
manual instruction it would be better not given at 
all ? — Quito so. 

4936. Tliere was another thing yon mentioned 
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about a teacher ; when' a teat-lier had the manual 
instruction in hia uwn liands, you aay Ite could not 
keep the maeliineiy Koingl • -Suppose a teacher teaches 
the three R’a. and lie also {jives the miumal iiistruc- 
tiou, T take it he has 100 Ijnys to Uuu-h a week, and 
goes down every day at 3.30 to r)..30 to give such 
instruction ; these planas and things get out of order 
;md require constant .sujxwvision to know what is 
ivanted doing to them, and your Jp.sat5ns want arrang- 
ing in sequence, and the effect of asking a man sud- 
denly to leave off, say, teaching geography at 3.30, 
and conimence manual le.s.Hons, is, tliat tlie manual 
lessons suffer. 

4937. The arrangements are not properly made, 
the tools are not in order and the materials properly 
arranf^l — Yes, and the man has not time to do it. 

493;!. Do you think it esseutial for that purpme 
that there should be a special teacher 1 — Quite so. 

4939. Captain SllAW. — Wliy does tliia particular 
teaclier not begin at 10 o'clock in the morning? — You 
will find that every teaclier likes the morning for his 
important work wiien tlie children arc the brightest 
and best ; if a school Is very smart at drawing you 
will find that is taken in the morning ; children in the 
two hours of the afternoon never do work as well as 
in tite two hours in the morning. 

4940. Chaibuas. — E speciallv with book work? — 
Especially with book work. Xlierefore, ifit is left to 
their choice, they take in the later part of the day 
these other subjects. 

4941. In London you take it in the morning? — 
Yes, and afternoon, too, so that we may use our 
centres fully. 

4942. Judge SoAvr. — I .saw a teacher at a centre, 
yesterday, and understood him to say he had no 
special training in teaching before he commenced to 
teach ; it was at the Alma School ? — That is one of 
our men. 

4943. I thought you said before you set them to 
teach they had to attend lectures and go through a 
special system of training in teaching 1— Thus man 
you saw worked as an assistant under another in- 
structor in a double centre. That was one part of 
the training he got. Of course some of our men have 
been taken straight from the bench side, becliuse we 
wanted men and could not get them. notion Ls 
to have two men working together, and then to pro- 
mote the assistant as opportunity pre.sents ; and I 
am strongly of opinion that if you get the real clever 
artizan, and teach him how to tc^i, he make.s the 
best instructor. 

4944. This man said tliat when he commenced to 
teach he felt very awkward and embarrassed, but 
that, gradually, he worked into it ? — That man you 
saw at Hazlerigge Iload. I have not got a better 
man in T/mdon. Tliat man was an artizan, and he 
came to the lectures, and the benefit of tlie lecture is, 
that they get lectured on what they have been doing 
in the day time. If they came to lecture after lectuie 
^ had not^an opportunity of practising, it would be 
like a great many of uR. We hear lectures, and, per- 
haps, remember some of them, but what we do for 
ourselves we never forget. It is better he should be 
practising to teacli ; we hove to sufi'er at first. Your 
instructor won’t be idle at first j it will be a matter 
of growth. In fact, I liavo many places in London 
that I know will get better and better, and the men 
will improve, but that is a matter of time. 

4945. Chaibhan. — O ne point I wish to clear up— 
toe comparison between the Englisli Ijloyd and lie 
^J^fidUh Sloyd. Calling your system English Sloyd, 
^re are, I take it, two ^ints rf dilftrence between 
it and the Swedish Sloyd : one, in reference to the 
tools; the other, in reference to the drawing ; is that 
wt-Yes. 

4946. Is this correct, in reference to the tools. Tlie 
Swedish Sloyd begins with the use of the special knife ; 
you avoid that ? — Yes ; I don’t like the knife at all. 
^94 1 , iou work with the ordinary tools of the 
°fdinary workman, somewhat slightly modified in 

— One or two. 
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4948. Secondly, in the gradation of tlie Sloyd 
exereixes the gi'adation is based rather upon the tools 
to be used than any other consideration ? — Yes. 

4949. That is not so with you ? — Yes ; I grade tlie 
tool manipulations. 

4980. But not excliLsively ; you take drawing into 
account 1 — Oh, yes ; I grade the drawing and tools 
together. 

4951. But I understand from you, in the Swedish 
system they look ratlici* exclusively to tho tools 1 — 
Yes ; in fact the system was constructed and worked 
for twenty years without any reference to drawing. 

4932. But, as you have modified it, it is based on 
drawing exercises ; rather based on tliecapacity of the 
child in reference to drawing 1 — Yes. Might I just 
explain why I sliould differ from the Sloyders about 
the knife. The Sloyder says it is dio only tool with 
which a child can make a thing comj/Iete. That it is 
used in every house— that a cliild knows something 
about it — and caiTies it in his pocket ; it is a tool with 
whicli you can do many an operation for yonrself. I 
give all that to it, but it is a tool that only 
works approximately true, the mo.st skilful hand 
in the world cannot make the knife work more than 
approximately accurate. To illu-stmte exactly what I 
mean a child Is asked to make a long cut along a line. 
A child ha.snot thostrengtdi, I could not do it, audit 
resolves itself into a series of little chopping cuts. 
But now follo'VH tlie curse of the whole thing. Earlv 
in life the most difficult material that an artiuin has 
got to deal with, gloss paper, is given to the child. 
Did you e%*er see a cars*er with liis long sweeping 
stroke attempt to put apiece of glass {laperon it, and 
yet how beautifully crisp it is. And did anyone ever 
work with the same self-reliance. This thing, as soon 
as it has gone that far, is rubbed smooth with a piece 
of glas.s paper, and the Sloyder, if you challenge him, 
says “ would you like this pen if it isnot smooth.” 
No, but it is to bo tlie model first and the discipli- 
nary effect last, and lietter get the true rough than a 
a piece that is smooth but not true. I went into a 
centre the other day and there was a ruler, It was 
beautifully round, nice and stroiglit. I put it on the 
drawing and it was three-tenths less in diameter, and 
the teacher said “ Yes, but I can never get that more 
accurate." That is his order of mind. “ Ifit is, don’t 
let him glass-pajier tlie ruler, because it is a lie." Until 
the ruler is made larger the glass paper is a mistake. 

4953. Captain Shaw. — Do you know what standard 
of perfection they reach at Naas 1 — I don’t The best 
Sloyder I knew was Mr. Whillier. His models were 
mathematically oorrect, but if you take twenty Sloyd 
models and put them all in a row they are all beauti- 
fully smooth, and if 3 ’ou saw them as individual 
articles you would say each was nicely made, but you 
won’t find two exactly alike out of 609. 

4954. You are talking of Sloyd as practised in 
England ? — Yes ; I have taught a class of Sloyd myself 

4955. Chairman. — Now we have got at the point' 
of difference between Swedish and English Sloyds •. 
do you not agree with me that the English Sloyd ha'' 
just oa good a right to be called Sloyd as the Swedisli 
Sloyd ? — Tes. 

4956. Coming then to the points that are in 
common ; in the first place, the object of the Swedis;. 
Sloyd is educational, is not that so also in tL,- 
English ? — Quite so. 

4957. Depending upon that, the object of thr 
Swedisli Sl^d is to develop the powers of tin- 
children 1 — ^es. 

4958. And to look to the process of doing a thing 
rather than to the thing actuaUy done? — Yes. 

4959. So far the two are in common. In the Swedish 
Sloyd great importance is attached to accuracy, and 
also in the English ? — Yes. 

4960. In the Swedish Sloyd tlie articles to be pro- 
duced are graded V—Yes. 

4961. In reference to the same consideration, and 
so &r again the two are in common. In the Swedish 
Sloyd division of labour is not admitted into the work- 
shop f — Quite BO. 
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49C1?. Kindly explain liow chat works out 1 — 'Wlmt 
they mean by dhTsion of labour — from first to la>t 
the child makes tlie article. 

4903. And perhaps makes even tiie drawing oi the 
article 1 — Yes. But they say the .subdi^-ision of iobour 
is a good thing. It is just the very tiling that is re- 
quire in rum! districts. I liavekuonumen who have 
lived for a long time in a couutiT of the world where 
they have no subdivision oflabour, and the men and 
women have to do everything for themseh’ea, grow 
tlieir own wheat ami fu’tides, and make theii' own 
clothes ; that is Russia. I want to point out the 
effwrt on the Russian {leasant j the immorality anil 
the degradation of the Russian ^leosant Is simply 
horrible. They say it inculcates self-reliance j it does 
nothing of the sort. At the same time tliere should 
be no mental subdiNisiou of the labour ; the model 
should be the whole of the child’s, no two Ixiys should 
do the same thing. Cut the notion that piumpted tliis 
Sloyd was tliat the men wlio live in Sweden, a primi- 
tive countiy, upon the hillsides, in the long winter 
evenings have nothing to do, and what led to tho 
adoption of Sloyd was that the people used to do every- 
thing for themselves, but they began as they got in 
contact mure with Denmark and Germany to puixhase 
certain articles for themselves anti ceased to utilise 
their long winter evenings, and there was a gi-owiiig 
immorality in the towns, and that led thinkers to adopt 
some form of manual instruction. 

■19G1. Cut there is no question involved as to 
whetlier dinsion of labour is a gooil thing or a bad 
thing in the industiics of a countiy ; the Sloyd 
system is purely educational : it looks to the 1 ‘fi'ect of 
the Sloyd work upon the trauiing of the indindual 
cbihl I and the main idea of it in this respect is that 
better educational work con be done when each piece 
of work Ls to be done by one particular child 1 — Yes. 

4965. Is nut that carried to this extent that if a 
numter has to teach the child liow to do a tiling, the 
master wishing to sliow how tliat thing is to be clone, 
must show it upon another piece of wood, and not 
upon the wood that the child is working upon 1 — Yes. 

4966. Is not that so in the English Sloyd? — Ju.st 
the same thing. 

4967. These oie now the main points, of difference 
in the first place, and of agreement in the second, 


betNveen English and Swedish Sloyd? — I think the 
great difference is ; 1 st, drawing ; 2nd, the knife aid 
gloss paper ; 3rd, the. obJtHjtion to fixing down Mr 
.set of models for a distiict, but leaving the 
perfectly free. 

496S. In the Swedisli system there must be u 
accui-ately giaduated set of articles to be produced 1— 
Yifs. 

4969. And that is so in the English system?— W 

4970. But you are in favovu* of allowing moreft>^ 
dom of choice I — Yes. 

4971. Both kinds of Sloyd agree in this tliat eavh 
article produced is the work of one individual ddlj | 
— Quite so. 

4972. Captain Shaw. — Do you approve of median- 
ical assistance in the making of models ?— I dont 
believe iu any mechanical assistance at all. You wiii 
see, for instance, tlie shiwting-boai-d, tlie SIoyderusf> 
it sometimes ; a plane is more or less a meuhaniKil 
assistance, for it is impoasible for any aierage arthon 
to joint up several pieces of wood, ^incli thick, nal 
put them togctlicr, for the result would be a plnm. 
without a .sliooting-ljoard, that is impossible, Aoi 
there are certain manipulations that are utterly im. 
possible witliout the use of a shooting-board. 1 wonll 
say that any piece of timlier which is a quarter of »n 
inch sliould be shot in the sliooting-boaixl ; but mt 
piece of timliri' which was thicker should be shJ; 
in a %ice. Y'ou must remember that in Londuo 
at the work you saw, one is apt from tb« 
colour and showiness of the thing, to thint 
tliere is a good deal of it : as a matter of fact, in the 
fiiut year of the boys’ work he does not do only one 
piece of inlay, and that is not done in the 8hootiii^>- 
board at all. In the second yeai' he gets prohahlr 
one or two exercises, and that alone, and they are out 
compulsory, but it is impossible for any person to ed^'e 
shoot accurately witliout a shooting-board. 

4973. How long does it take to make such a cim>- 
picte model as a tray with a star? — Probably aboT 
would make it in four leasons. 

4974. Is not that too long to keep a boy?— One 
boy will fatigue tlirough it and another will not ; the 
teacher lias to select his model to suit his child. I an 
not wonderfully fond of that particulai- model I 
don't tliink it is one of the best models myself. 
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Mr. T. G. Roofer, H. M. Inspector of Schools, examined. 


4975. Obairuan. — You are one of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools ? — Yes. 

4976. Before going into the particular subject of 
our inquiry will you kindly give us in outline an 
account of the Inspectorate Department in England. 
1 know it differs from ours. F^-st, you have a senior 
Chief Inspector ? — Yes, who superintends all the other 
Ins{»ectors and the outside work of the Department. 

4977. Under him there are a number of Chief 
Inspectors ? — Yea. 

4978. These I think are twelve in number ? Yes, 

the uonntry is divided into so many distriete. 

4979. Two of the Chief Inspectors are specially set 

apart for the inspection of the Training Colleges? Yes. 


4980. And the other ten are in charge of the tax 
districts into which the country is divided, that U for 
England and Wales? — Yes. 

4981. Not for Scotland? — Scotland is qni« 

different 

4982. Scotland hasa Department of its own. Nsrt 
there are ninety District Inspectors? — Something Ub 
that. 

4983. That means that the country is divided id® 
so many distridB, over each of wfaicb there is 
Inspector ? — ^Yes. 

4984. Over these District Inspectors there are 
Chief Inspectors 1 — Yes, those are already named. 
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4985. There also ai-ft Sul.-Inspectors under the 5008. On the result of the Inspector’s report it Lflndnn. 
District Insiwctors? — Yes, 200, of two gi-ades. will tlepeud wlictlier tlie school is to be ke))t on the ,, ~ 

49S6. How do these grades differ ?— The liigher list of State-aided schools or not i— Well, it is ' 

grade is supposed to bo able to midertnke more extremely seldom that any school would be struck off. 
responsible work than the second class. 5009. A. scUriol will not be struck off for one ou- 

4987. The reports are prcacuted, I suppose, by the favourable report 1— No, certaitdy not 

District Inspectors?— Yes, tJio District Inspector is 5010. But the gr.ant given to the school may be 

eniiwly responsiblo for the report that goes out ou reduced?— Even then cliere must be a warning for a 
an'.' school in bis diatrict to the DejActmont. serious redaction. 

4988. He gets the material for that report from 5011. A school tliat hn« been receiving the extra 

the Sub-Infii>«:tonj ? — Partly from his own visits and grant for merit will not be cut down to the ordinary 
partly from the Sub-Inspnctors. standard on one unfavou>mble report ? — I scarcely 

4989. Is lie bound to visit each school frecjuently 1 know what rule may prevail on that particular point, 

Tliat will depend upon the size of the district, in whether .supposing that a school passed from a very 

some cases it will not possible for the District good condition to a very bod one indeed, whether in 
Inspector to visit every school in the district every cliat c«e some reduction would not be mode, I would 
ye.ar, but ho is boimil to visit them all as often as he hardly like to speak. 

possibly can, it may be once in. two y’cars. 5012. At all events it very seldom happens that a 

•1990. Especially in the case of the smaller schools, school is cut down without a previous warning ? Yes. 

that would be considered sufficient ^-Yes. 5013. There is an appeal from thelnspector’adeoision 

4991. But the schools arc more frequently visited in all thseo matters?— There is an appeal to the Chief 

bytho5ub-InS|>eetors? — [ think the District Inspector Inspector of tite district. Supposing any managers of 
on the whole would feel that he knew tlie condition of scliools are dissatis6ed witli the report of the District 
all the schools in his district from personal inspection. Inspector, they can appeal to the Chief Inspector. 

4992. Now what is the nature of the inspection ; I 50 U, IuEugland,allthisaffectathemanagerrather 

underetand there are two systems, one may be called than the teacher; with you, the teacher receives a fixed 
the old system that is dying out, and the other is the salary, the amount depending on agreement between 
new systenj that is eummg iu, — one based U{An an him and the manager?— Entirely, the Department has 
examination of the pupils, the other based rather on nothing to do with the arrangement of the salary of the 
inspection of the methods of teaching, is that so ? — teacher, that is a matter of arrangement between the 
Yes, that is quite the case. managers and the teachers. 

4993. Are both systems at i>resent ia operation to 5015. "With us in Ii-eland the money goes straight 

any extent 1 — Both systems ; but I should say on the into the pockets of the teachers, with you the money is 
whole the newer system is su[>erseding the older. paid by the Department to the monster? — That is so. 

4994. On what does it depend whether the new 6016. lu England it is the manager that is affected 

system is introduced into a particular school or not 1 by any cutting down of the grant; bnt ho can appeal 1 
— If a school is not considered to have reached a — If he is dissatisfied with tlra insult of the report, 

fairly good state of efficiency, the school will be 5017. And he may even appeal to the senior Cliief 

examined itudor the old system, but if the school has Inspector of England ? — Yes. 

reached a fairly good state of efficiency it will then 5018. But these appeals, I take it, are not very fre- 
be dealt with under the new system. queut 1 — No. 

4995. The.n it is uot merely a matter of time limit? 5019. Owing to the fact that nothing serious is 

— No, it is the efficiency of the school. done without .warning? — Such apjieals happen fi-om 

4996. What was the nature of the examination time to time. 

under the ol<l system, how many children in the schu..! .5020. Suppose an appeal is mode, how doss the 
were examiued? — Under the old system all the higher authority interfere ; is any further insiieetion 

children in the school were examined on a given day. of the school made? — It is the business of the Cliief 

4997. Were they all examined in every subject? — Inspector to re-exaraiue the school, or under the new 

No, by sample, a certain number wei-e examined in system it would be to i-e-inspect. 

one subject, and a certain Dumber in another. 5021. 1 suppose that under the new system the 

4996. But the samples woi-e so taken that every right of exaiutDation is retained ? — Yes ; but there 

child in the school was examined in something ? — It would have to be a warning given that the school 

amounted to that. would be phioed on the list of schools to he examined 

4999. And payments wero mode mainly on. average as distiuguished from the schools to be Inspected, 
attendance? — Yes, but the Inspector reported whether 6022. I am speaking only of what might be done 

the school was rather better or rather worse, and the on one particular occasion, in case of an appeal. I see 
grant rose or fell according to his report. that in the Code for the present year it is stated that 

6000. Thera was a fixetl grant and also what moy every child in the school is still liable to examination? 
be called a merit grant? — That was changed, there — Yes, no doubt. 

was a fixed and a variable grant, the fixed beiim much 5023. But a general examination of the school 
larger. 12*. 6ci. was the fixed grant, and Is. 6m added would not be held?— No. 

for special merit, then there were special grants for such 5024. I don’t know whether it would be a fair 

things as discipline, organization, that only varied 1*. question to ask you whether you think the new system 
or Is. 6cf. according to the estimate of the Inspector. au improvement on the old one ? — Certainly, I am 

6002. But there was an older system in which very much in favour of the new system. 

payments were made on the iiidividual answering of 5028. You think it is better as regards getting 
the children ?— Yes. work done by the teachers ?— It seems to me more 

6003. When was that given up in England ? — I effective in every way. I chink it is possible for an 

don't remember the exact year. inspector to watch the progress of the schools better 

6004. Some years ago ?— Yes. than before, and the new system hns the effect of 

6006. The system of eianiination by sample was securing something like uniform work throughout the 

substituted for it ? — Yes. school year. 

5006. And now there is another substitution going 5026. Even in the new system there in a certain 
on which does away with the examination system and sense, payment by results, that is, the higher grant is 
Substitutes inspection of nietliod? — Yea. 'paid when the work of the school is better doneV— 

6007. Inspects the teachers rather than the pupils 1 Yes. 

—Well, the work of the scholars is carefully examined, 5027. How many days did the inspector spend ia 

the teachers preserve the exercise books, eopy books, the school under the old system, conducting examiaa* 

any examination papers that they set, and it is part tions ?— It would dejiend on the size of the staff ; ia ^ 

of the duty of the Inspector to examine these and see some districts an inspector might have two or thive 

that they are in good order. assistants, in others he would be working with one. 
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502S. Ill that oh1«f 8y»tfiu w:ts there much time 
left for chanct- visits — snr|nTse visits ? — Not so much ; 
h could be done, l>ut it re-i'iii'eil a certain amouat of 
comiiressiii" tlic otlior work. 

flO’iO. la there more time now for visits of tlut .sort 1 
— Yea, far nioi’e time. 

5030. Of course there would be still much move 
tiuie than there was on the original system when you 
had an individual e.vamination of every child in every 
subject, whicli is the system still pres'ailmg in Ireland 1 
—Yes. 

.5031. Judge Shaw. — That indiridnal examination 
wM a yearly exnuination — Yes, :\n .annual examlmi- 
tiOD. 

5032. Cbairuan. — T hank.s : it is imprirbint tor us 
to have tliis general information as to the English 
system of inspection. Now, in reference to the special 
subject of out inquiry, you are in a jKxsition to sfwak 
from actual experietice of the working of systems of 
pnvctical and nianiml instruction in the schools 1 — Yes. 

5033. And wliat impression have you fonned as the 
result of yonr cx|UTieiice, as to the advautuges of 
these svstems ? Perhaps you would wish to wparatc 
the subjects into difterent section* 1 Slinll we take 
dniwing fii'stl — Persumilly I have very little t*i do 
with drawing, because the E«lucation Department, or 
mtlier that branch of it to which I l»Ioug, has nothing 
to do with drawing ; tliercfore it would be better to 
put that oil one side. 

5034. Have you any experience of the kindergarten 
ayKtein and kindergarten occupations! — Yes, there is 
no question about the value of the kindergarten occu- 
pations for the younger children, they have been in- 
troduced practically in all infant schools in England 
and especially in tlie large towns. I should say the 
kindergarten occupations have been frequently highly 
developed, and I find thutall the teachers and managers 
and inspectors are amply satisfied with the results, I 
have never come ncims any teacher in any infant 
schools who, having once adopted the kindergarten 
occupations, has any desire to go l»ack to the time when 
there were no such occuputiens, and when the whole 
time w.os sjjont over raoding, writing, and arithmetic. 

5035. I think we were told that in England kinder- 
gjji-ten work is done only in infant departments J — 
Yes, but there has been some extension of late years 
in standards 1 and 2, some extension of the kinder- 
garten occupations. 

5036. Have you any experience of rural schools 1 — 
Yes, all kinds. 

5037. In what district of England 1 — I have 
workerl for many years in tho north of England, five 
yeaisi uiNorthniiilierlandandthu'teeTiin Bradford. At 
present I am working in the Southampton district. 

•5u38. TJien you have experience both of town and 
countiy schools in those districts ; what is tho 
ordinal y size of the country sdiools J — It varies very 
much, eveu in quiet country districts you may have 
comparatively large schools. 

5039. What do you consider a small school in a 
country district! — I look ujion any school as small 
where the average attendance is between fony and. 
sixty. 

5040. Have yon many schools below sixty in Eng- 
land, in the country districts? — I have very few, but 
there are some. 

5041. In a school helow sixty how many teachers 
are there, as a rule ? — Always one bead teacher, and 
if the moni^rs can affonl it there is a pupil teacher, 
generally a monitor. But it is most desirable that 
officers of the department slioulJ encourage the appoint- 
ment of a second adult teacher, although it is difficult 
to insist upon it. 

5042. Even in schools below sixty you should wish 
to have more than one teacher? — Tes. 

5043. In a school of that size, where there is only 
one teacher, can kindergarten be managed ? — I think 
very well ; in fact it is almost necessary there, because 
it is just these sort of manual occupations that the 
children can do with less supervision than some of 
the other sobjecta. 


5044. In tho town schools, as a rule, you have an 
infant department with a special taocher, and there is 
no difficult}’ there .about kindergarten? — No. 

5045. rtow aro the materials provided for the 
kiudergiirteu occupations, where do the funds c>)[|ie 
fi-om I — They are imividcd, like copy-books, os part of 
tlie school apparatus, by the manager. 

504C. That is, the manager gets money from the 
Department, pays his teacher, and provides the 
apparatus? — Yes. It is part of the duty of tie 
manager to proride th® necessary apparatus. That 
would include m-ateriuls for needlework, kindergarieii 
copy-ljooks, and, if neccssaiy, i-eoding-booke. 

5047. Of course the Buiii^ schuuls have, in addition 
to tlie money from tlio Troosuiy, the money from tho 
rates ? — Yes, that is so. 

5048. And tliere are local aub.scri[)tions ? — Yes • 
most voluntary schools ure supported by subscriptinns 

5049. The grants given by tho Government, I take 
it, wouiil not be sufficient to keep the scliools in 
efficient working older ? — No j the grant is considered 
to be a giant in aid. 

5050. But in England that grant from tlie Educa- 
tion Department is largely supplemented by aid from 
other sourees, moif* especially in the ctLse of the Board 
schools? — Yes, and really to a cousideinblo extent ia 
volunUirv schools. 

5051. 'So much for the kiudergai-ten. At the other 
end of the school-course, there is manual iiistnictiou, 
by which you in England undeistand working in weed 
and iron — what is your experience of that branch ?— 

I have tvatched tho growth of this almost from the 
beginning in this country. About 1880 to 1885 I 
spent a certain amount of time in visiting large te'vm 
on the Continent to see what was being done in the 
way of elementary education, and I was very much 
imprassed by the amount of atteution that was then 
lieing paid by educational authorities to the quesiion 
of manual tmining ; at that time in England we L&d 
done very lictlc. 

5052. What countries jurtioularly ? — Almost en- 
tirely in Germany, north and south. I did see some 
of the French schools, but not so much, because at 
that time more was being done in Germany than in 
France. Of late yearn a great deal has been done 
in France. 

5053. Do you speak of the primary schools ? — IVin- 
cipoily the primary schoola 

5064. Did you find such work developed in 
Germany ? — Hardly that I found tlie authorities 
were anxious to develop it— inspector after inspector, 
uud educational authority after educational authority. 
I found them all saying “We have too much hook 
work ; what we want to do is to inti'oduce something 
which will make education more practical.” 

5055. Had anything of that kind been introduced I 
— Tes ; they were beginning. It was almost entiivly 
a voluntary effort, but the educational authorities 
were co-o{>erating. 

5056. In what porta of Gemany? — I visited 
Leipzig, Berlin, Vienna. I had no opportunity of 
visiting the rui'al districts. 

5057. At all events, what went on in these towns 
would show the desire of the educational authorities 
to have this branch of work introduced? — I looked 
upon the German educncional authorities as standiug 
at the head in the matter of elementary education, 
and I was very much impressed when I found tb^y 
were not satisfied with the state of elementary edii- 
cadon as it was, but they wished this reform. 

5058. Of wliat time are you now speaking ? — 
Between 1880 and 1885. 

6059, Have you visited Germany since? — Yes- 
There has been an immense increase since that time ; 
what was then inchoate has now been develo[ied very 
lai-gely indeed. 

5060. Probably that accounts for so many things 
being “ made in Gennany"? — Probably. Then, when 
I came back to my own district in Bradford I thought 
I would make an experiment, and talked to a certain 
number of teachers, and it ended in my starting, in n 
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verv humble way indeed, in connection with the industviu], the object of it ia not an iudustml object, l^mdon. 
Briidford School Board, a class for iiianiial training iu it is not a system wLicb is intended to produce 
ciiiinection with one of tlie Board sclioola It com- appreuticc-s to joinery or CHhinct-inaking, it looks to 
nienced with an evening class. ITie Boanl had no tlie educational advantage, and I think also tliat there * ”'• 
power to contribute any money towaitls it, but they Ls something about the uioilel which may be said to ‘’‘'i'’''- 
were quite willing to lend me rooms and assist in laid up to artistic perception, which is not I think 
every way, so, witlt the co-oj>eration of the head as well dealtwitli in sonieotlitfrsy.stexDS I know. The 
teic^r of the school, I was able to provide instiuo- Swedish system deals with cuiwed surfaces, they nuke 
tiou through a joiner, and I took as my mudel some a special feature of that, some of their models ai'c per- 
work I had seen done in tlio Leijizig manual training feedy simple, but at the same time some of the cuiwed 
schools under Dr. Giitze. I worked tliat for some lines they have to deni with aie in themselres lines of 
years, and every year it seemed to me to improve and Ijeauty. 

the interest in it givw. d077. Yon take the wool mudel ” in tlie Sloyd 

ii061. At the time you are now speaking of, was teclmical sense, meaning an article to be pi'folaced? 

manual instruction recognised os n subject by the Yes. 

Eilucation Department 1— No, it was before that time. r307S. The Sloyd system is not content with worb- 
After thill u good deal of attention was (mid to it in ing out mere exerci.sea in wood 1 — Their ijoiiit again 
oth«r towns in the North of Euglaud, and about two is that too umcL time ought not to be sjtent in making 
or three years after this had been going on, having in joints which are of no immediate u.se, but that die 
the meaDwhile started a class for teachers in schools, cliild os soon as possible should Icam to turn out a 
some of the teachers who bud also been through acoiu'se (iiiished article. 

of xvoodwork more or less on the lines of the Leipzig 5079. It is also a fumlamentjil principle of tlicii-s 
course visited Naiis in Sweden, and on their return that the object turned out, die model, is to be the 
started an association for teacliing woodwork on the work of one individual child 1 — Yes. 

Swedish plan. Still no money conld lie paid in sup- 5080. To what extent may the teadier assist? — 
port of this work by the ychool Board, but the The tesudier is supposed to get die child to do the 
County Council assisted, so that h class was started whole of the work, it is not intended diat the teacher 
for teachers and paid for largely by the County Council should do any of die work liimself, but may jwint out 
and by piirate subscriptions of the teachers. After defects, and inasmuch as the amount of wood re- 
that it was introduced into the Code, and now in quived is very smsll, if a child makes a mistake it is 
Bradford there ai'e a considerable number of centres very easy to commence anew, 
where woodwork is taken up for boys. 5081. And if a tenclier udslies to show it by demon- 

5062. We liave visited a number of centres in stration he must give the demonstration on another 
London. I suppose the centre system is worked out piece of wood 1— He is nearly always able to sliow 
elsewhere on pretty much the same lines? — Yes, in where the child is wrong, andsay, forin-stunce, “thisis 
most towns. not smooth.” 

51)63. A centre accommodates a cla.ss of about twenty 5082. But if it is somediing tbe teacher has to do, 
otatime, and in that way is available for the instru<> lie is not allowed to perform the operation on the 
tiun of 200, as each class of 20 attends there once a piece of wood tliat the child has? — No, he should not 
week.andthereis time for ten such atteuclanc(»1 — Yes. take that out of the child’s hands. 

5064. You have, T suppose, tinivei'sally throughout 5083. Does the Swedish system make a jioint of 

England, a system of two school attendances in the having everything drawn by the child before it is 
day 1 — Yes. made 1 — Yes, everything mu^ be drawn to scale, and 

5065. Each attendance of two and a half or tluee tbe child works from it. 

hours? — Yes. 5084. In England you attach great iiiiiioruiuce to 

5066. There are ten of these in the week, and one that jmint?— Yes. 

of tlie ten is given to a special subject like manual 5086. I believeilwaa rathei-nunfterthought inthe 
instruction ? — That is so. Swedish system? — Yes, when they first begun 1 don’t 

5067. So tlie fact of Uie children going to a centre think they attached so much iuii<oi-tauoe to drewing, 

for this particular instruction does not break up the but they do now. In the chuwes at SoutJuunpton, 
school organization &s if they were going out for an whicli are pretty neaily modelled on the Swedish 

hour in the middle of the day and coming back again 1 system, tlie Iwys all work fi-om ]>!iins. 

— Yea, that is so. 5086. I sujuKwe in the gradntion of the models 

5068. How many hours in the day have you for attention should be paid to tliat jjarticular point 1 — 
school workin England?— They beginatuiue ondgoou Yes, imninnse jaiins Love been tiiken over toe grada- 
te twelve, begin again at two and go on to four-thirty, tiou ; I suppose now the Su’cdisli authorities have 

5069. That is five and a half hours. Some part of been at work for thirty yews constantly elaboreting 
the day is given to religious instruction ! — From nine and improving the models, and I think^iLe gi adatiou 
to a qnartei- to ten, or ten, is devoted, nnivereally is probably the most impoi’tont part. 

almost, to religious instruction. 5087. In the firet place their gradation proceeded 

5070. A whole hour? — There will be registration irrespective of this point about drawing? — In the 

and that, but it varies from nine to u quarter to ten, early stages, no doubt. 

or ten ; there is besides religious service at the 5088. Have they changed the models, or the order 
opening of school ; tliey always ojien with a hymn. of the models, since attention began to be J^wd to 

5071. And close with a hymn? — Yes, or some drawing 1—1 don’t think that was necessary j drawing 

religious ceremony. was a point omitted and unwisely omittwl.^ 

5072. How many hours secular instruction have 6089. You don't think the iutroduction of the 

you in the day ?— Four and three-quwters. system of working from drawings rendered necessary 

5073. That gives about three-quartere extra to what a re-arraugemeiit of the older of grailation in the 
is compulsory with us. You find the system of models ? — No. 

manual instruction working well ? — Yes, I find wher- 5090. You are satisfied with the RvveJisii gradation 
ever it is taken up that all are satisfied. as it is 1 — Yes, I see nothing to equal it 

6074. The English system is not exactly on the 6091. But you have no objection to any set of 
lines of the Swedish Sloyd svstem 1 — It varies very models if arringed on proper principles ? — No. 
muchindeed. Idon’fliiiakthmeisanyrule; generally 6092. Would you leave it to tlie individual tewher 
speaking you would find tlie Sloyd system modified. to make out his own set of models ^-1 should think it 

6075. Are the main lines of the Swedish Sloyd would be wiser he should submit it to some coin- 
system adhered to 1 — In some centres ; in some schools, mittee, but I should leave it to the individual as 

6076. May I ask you to state what you consider far as possible 

the fundamental priucipleB of the Swedish Sloyd 5093. Those then are the points that seem la 
system to be?— To begin with, it is not purely common between tlie two systems, the Swedish and 
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Loorton. the Etislish. On tlie other hand tliere are some think clay modelling is exti-cmely valuable, we kwa 
points of diflerence, one aflPects the question of tools ; a verj' gootl co\irse iu England, under the London 

'■ in the English .system the tools used are the oiiliuary School Boai-d, perhaps the verj’ best. In I./eipzig there 

T. «. tools of the work.sh..p 1 — Yes. ' is a very good course of clay modelling also. 

R“«?er- 503 ^ ThatisnotsoiiiSweden?— TheSwedishhave 5109. Does that B.’tbt in dementiu-y schools in 

certaiii tools which are not the same as the English. Gci-nmny ?— Yes, it is intended to be worked in aJui^ 

5005. The foundation of the tool system in Sweden with the other luuunal tiuining. I have only had lx>oh 

is the knife 1 — Yes, that I think is a very iinpirtant sent to me. 

point If you are not thinking about carpentry alone 5110. In what does clay modelling consist, as 
but general training, it is extremely important to worked in tlie London schools 1 — It is a course largely 
learn to use the knife. Suppose a boy takes to gtir- worked out by Mr. Vaughan, who is one of the In- 
deiiing he will very soon have to deal with gi-aftiug; spectore under the London Board, 
unless a l)oy has learned the use of a knife he unll find 6111. You approve of the system t — Very much 
it extremely diiBcult to take up an exercise like indeetl, I tliink it is the v«ry best I have seen, 
that, whine you have two or thi-ee different kinds of 5112. Suppose the cliildren are to be taught the 
grafting nil diqiemliiig mi tiie neat use of the knife. importance of {iloatiliuess, is working in clay a good 

5096. The Sloyd knife '—There w no difference ; an way to set about it 1— We want something tending 
ordinary knife a'ould do the work of the Sloyel knife, the other way in these days, to teach children when 

6097. Mh. STBmiF.n.s.— Tliew is noSloydknile theif is dirty work that 1ms to be done, not to shrink 
proper ?— No, it is the ordinary knife of the country, from it. Thci-e is some danger if a girl cornea to learn 
it is net like tlie knife used by the Swiss carver’s, cooking that she will say she would rather not wash 
you can do the Sloyd exi rcises quite as well with an up aiierwoids. 

’English jiocket-kiiifi* < f a good type 5113. You can give them a lesson iu cieanlmew: 

5098. Chau!M.\x. — D o yon think thei-e is anything when thoir hands get all covered with clay you can 
in the objection thut the knife is a difficult tool to insist on their wasliing them t — You must take caie 
aharjieu, so that if children are to be taught to sharpen that the clay is iM)tscattcre<lal)Out the place, and tliev 
the tiiobt they nso, it is a bad thing to nse the Sloyd must liave a working apron as for cooking, and tliey 
kuife t — 1 lliiiik that is jicdantic. I don’t think it Is must wash their liands afterwards, but the clay that 
Di'Cessary they should Iregin to learn to sharpen the is used now Is hardly to be calletl dirt ; they ha\-e 
tools at 'first ; 1 always make it a point of teaching classes tliat are extremely clean iu working. 

the boys tn shar{>en the tools after they had learaed 5114. Perhaps a.s ilr. Vaughan is coming to give us 
the use of tliem, and not the other way. the details it ia sufficient to know from y<ju that you 

5099. Docs the use of the knife tire their haudsl con.sider tlie sy.stem works well. You think these 

— No, I think not, la-cause you cun cut away very things are decidedly useful 1 — Yes, they all loail n(> 
little at a lime. to what we want. 

6100. lioy.s are mthcr fund of using knives? — It is 6115. How do they affect the general work of the 
their only tool for most boys. school 1 — The teachers, wherever they are iutrodneed, 

5101. Do yon find there is a daugev of cutting their s:iy the w!h«>lHi'S are iutellectually ^avpened by the 
fingers 1 — We Imve not found nuicli trouble with cut introduction of this work. 

ficgci>, less than I would lutve e.xpected. ollG. The teachers do nut consider that the time 

5192. Now, to i>a»s on to the next point. Bettveen that is taken away from purely book-work is thrown 
the kiudergarteu at the lower end of the course and away? — No, provided that a certain amount of detail 
the woodwork ut the upper end, there is on inter- in certain solijccts is reduced. Of coui-sc you may teach 

mediate series of occuj>ation.s, we fouud them spoken a subject like geogmphy in such a way that you com- 

of in Binniughmn as liaudaud eye training : of course municate cortidn geuottil aiwl iini>ortAnt truths, or you 
one may include the Sloyd system under the genera! may go very deeply into detail, its for instance, making 
term of hand and eye tr.uuiug, but takiug Land and a child learn the name of every tributary of the river 
eye tminiug as distinguished from working in wood Danube, it just de(«nds on bow much detail you 

and iron, there are special exercises fur tliis hand and require. If you stick to general principles and ooiit 

eye tmining in English schools! — Yes, I think one of some of the details, which have hitherto been con- 
the most interesting is clay modelling : there are a sidered neoesiury, you have time for manual training, 
coiiBuleiable numlier of other courses. 5117. Aud educationally you consider it is not 

5103. Kiiully toll us wlmt they are? — First, card- much loss to thi-ow away some of those details!-— No. 

boavil moth-lling, bnujli-dni wing ; then there is pa|>er- 5118. How is geography taught in England, how 
folding of various tyjies. do you Iwgin, is it with the two hemispheres, or with 

5104. H.tve you exi>einence of any system of the school-rooin ! — I think the schoolroom ; we or* 

working in wii-e 1 — I have seen it in Birmin^am, endeavouring to carry out the ideas of tho Royal 
wlicre they hare wire-workuig. Geographical Society which has given us valuable 

5105. Wc found them also building up little con- information in teaching geography. 

structions with tiny wooden bricks? — Yes, as an ex- 6119. That requires a certain power of drawing on 
teusiou of kinderg:irtea ; in fact mauy of the kinder- the part of the teacher ; ho must be able to draw a 
garten exei-cises can be made more difficult and utilised plan of the actual school on tlie blackboard! — Yes. 
for the junior children. 6120. I Bujipose the children are caught to copy 

5106. Esjiccially when they are coupled witli a that! — Yes. 

system of working from diagrams on the blackboard! 5121. Have you atlases published in England which 
— Yes. begin in this way, at what I should call the right end 

6107. Kindly give us your estimate of the value of of the subject! — I think so. 
these various occupations! — I can hardly say that I 6123. 1 have seen some in Germany, where they 
am competent to give an estimate. 1 don't think that begin with a model plan of a schoolroom? — I think 
I feel able to say which is the better course ; they seem we generally have that hanging up in the schcol. 
all ill xhmr own way to fulfil the conditions that we 6 J 23. The idea is to begin at that end, and then work 

require ; they all form a most valuable introduction to on to the other!— Yes, to begin with the school and 
advanced work. 1 think myself that cardboard model- the locally. 

ling is extremely valuable; it teaches the children 5124. And you find that that enables the children 
accui-acy of nieaimrement and accuracy in cutting-out. to grasp the idea of a map much*better! — Certainly. 

5108. Accuracy, I Cake it, is oneof the main objects 5135, Was there a prejudice amoogst the teachers 
to be aimed at : you must in this cardboard modelling against the introduction of manual and practical work 
be .able to measure very accurately and cut very tme, when it was brought in ? — That depended very much 
and you must teach the children the importance of on the encouragement they received ;. in the Bnidford 
accuracy ?— Yes, if a child cut out a square and it is a district the whole thing was introduced by the teachers, 
millimetre wi-oag the eye shows it at once. Then I themselves, it was really a teachers’ movement. 
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512(5. How were they Juscructed ia itl — To begin 0140. It is sometiujcs said that in tlie present London, 
with, I strutcil cliisscs myself for any teacbei's who s}'steiii of highly developed dlrisiou cfialiour, general 
caretl to join, anil, as far as I was concerned, I was vemtllity is no longer of such impoi’tance as it was. ' — 
onlv dealiii.i! ^'hli lifteon or sixteen. Perh.aps i might put it to you this way. I visited a 

5127. They iimsL have been teiieliura of a speci.ally Largo factory near Bitnuaghaiu the other day, the '■‘“P®'' 

good clas.s, specially intelligent ? — I think that istrue ; Cycles Component Factory. We discovered there 

ijut we had teachers of that type in unmhers in the that there wc.ro 2,000 different pieces that had to be 

Kortli. _ put together to make a modem bicycle, and we found 

512S. I am afraid that the^ ordinary teacher would men working iu all p.arts of the factory making these 
rather navo a pivjxidice against the introduction of various jmctiuiis of the bicycle. Now, as a luaclime 
anything hut book -work ; many teacbers seem to think may be iiiveuted some day that will threw a lot of 
thateducation consists in teaching thiiigsout of booksi these men out of work, is it not of imixirtance that 

It wonltl luther de})cud upon wijether a teacher felt they should have some versatility, so that they <‘«ti 

that lie Lad no time to introduce this other work, tliat turn to something else when their own particular 
so much was expected in tlie way of hook-work that he bntneh of industry is gone ? — I think that point is not 
had no leisure cither to learn or to teach anything sutlicieullv insisted upon. If you look to the Charity 
mure, but I think most of tlie teachers themselves feel Organisation Society’s P«.eports, there are cases where 
this sort of work is desirable. boys or yotuig men have been working for ten years 

5129. Havo you any experience of a class of teachers from eigliteon to twenty-eight at some extremely simple 

who began by ohj'-e.ting to this system or disliking it, process— the case I have in my mind is the case of a 
but who came sifterwards to form a different view of man who wms folding iMjier round parcels of black- 
tlie case 1 — All those I was working within the North lead. A machine wnsinvented to dothatwork, and the 
undoubtedly seemed to take to the idea very readily. maswas<IiapIaced;hehadiiotlung tofall back upon, and 

5130. At present do you know what view is gene- he practically became deiwndent. and never succeeded 

rally taken by the teacliers, as far as you havo to do in getting his feei again upon the indusirhvl ladder. I 

with themi — My experience is, that all tho teachers think if you Imd inanuid training in eleiiinitary .schools, 

that I come across aiipiuciule it such as is now Ijeing introduced, the sort of vei-satility 

5131. Judge SiiAW. — "Were your teachers trained that will arise from it wUl make it easier for a labourer 

by an artisan? — Yos, as far as relates to the first classes who is displaced by machinery or anything else to tom 

I started, the teachei-s were taught entirely by artisans, his hand to some other employment. 

After that, when they took the motter up for them- 5141. One of the teachers at Ijiiulford, I believe, 

selves, they preferred the Sloyd system. My system considered a Imy fit to turn to stonc-cutting after 

was more or less the Leipzig system. doing woodwork in the school? — That was at Portland, 

5132. But the urtizaus give them only a certain and the teacher had move<l down from Bradford to the 

amount of ninnuul dexterity? — Yes. Isle ofPorthmil, and 1 asketl him did he find Sloyd 

5133. Chairmak. — S ome specially intelligent arti- useful in a district where there was no wood cutting, 

lans miglit grasp the educational view of the case? — I only stone, and liis answer was instructive; the 
think wluat tho teachers made under the guiciiuace of manager of one of the scliools wlio was the owner of a 
the artizan was furniture. quarry said he wanted a boy to work in the quaivies, 

51.34. Judge Shaw. — I f you hud a number of nud selected a boy. The master said “ I wish you joy of 
intelligent tcacliera who wished to introtluce this your baigain.” The owner of the quany worked with 
manual instruction into a school, do you think tlie tlie boy for a short time, and came buck oiler a few 
instruction of Uiese teachers by an artizan would be weeks tuul said, “this boy is no good, but how did 
sufficient ? — I should myself prefer that the teachers you know it” " i can tell you,” said the master, 
should go through some course like that at Leipzig, “ because we liave been working in wood, and I know 
I think if you le.arn from an artizan you really learn that he has very small gifts.” The quarry-master said, 
a trade mtlicr tluin an educational course, “ could you recommend a boy that would be of usa” 

5135. But then you luust Icam wlintever way you “Oh, I condo thatin a moment," and he suppliedhim 

can, introducing it for the first time 1 — That is how with a boy who proved to be all he wanted, and 
we began, but when tho teachers themselves took it tlien it wiia that the owner of the quarry said, “I 
up, and ulxmt 100 joined a class, they engaged a always know that on elementary school was a place I 
Swedish teacher, a fully tinined teacher from Niliis. could go to for a clerk, but it is something new to me 

5136. CuAiRUAM You do not regard this prac- to know that a school can be a training ground for 

tieal ti'aining as a thing to be distingnished fromintel- practical work.” Mr. Edwards,themaster of the school, 
lectual training 5 — No, I think that is on extremdy told me tiie story, and I think it is very instructive, 

important point ; it is really not what I call an indus- 5142. Perhaps we could get from you an account 

trial question, it beai's on xhe intellectnal training. of the introduction of this manual training into some 

5137. Yon consider that the intellectual training of the voluntary schools : the evidence up to this has 

would be only one-sided if this practical work was been fi.’om Boaixl schools, you ore one of the first of 
left out of the school ; so it is an int^ral port of intel- Her Majesty’s InspecWvs who has come before us, and 
lectual teaming, and not an appondix or excrescence ? your experience covers both classes of scliools. Has 
—That is what I feel. this branch of school work been introduced into 

5138. How do yon distinguish between manual voluntary schools? — In Biadford it was introduc^ 

ti^ioiog and technical training ? — Technical training by Canon Simpson into St. Mary's Roman Catholic 

is training for a special purpose, it is training for some School. There were amongst bis scholars some 
particular trade or industey, and the sort of manual Irish boys, and some of tlie very poorest in the town, 
teaching wewantin schools willbe something whichwill and he told me he thought it had one very striking 
not be adapted to a particular trade, but will bo equally effect with these extremely poor Irish boys, it bad 
useful to a boy after leaving school whatever trade he raised their self-respect ; many of them at first 
tekes up ; his mind will be improved generally, and not seemed to believe that it vras hop^cas for them 

merely his hand taught a particular knack or trick. to expect to rise on the industrial ladder, but 

6139. Do you put that point as far as this, that after they had learned what they could do with their 
the boy is prepared not oiuv for whatever trade he bands and came to compare their work, and saw that 
may take up, but for whatever career in life he may they could do as good or better work than the other 
enter upon ? — He will be more useful whatever he boys in the town, it gave them self-confidence, and 
tekes up ; of course you may easily take a hoy of the social effect of it in that respect seemed to stenke 
t^ve, and make him quite expert as a carpenter, Canon Simpson vety much, and I thought the 
hnt it would not necessarily follow that yon had given evidence most interesting myself, 
tem general manual dexterity, it would not follow for 6143. I suppose boys of that class would come to 
J^tence that if he became a gardener be would be any see the advantage of school work much more readily 
better for his work as a joiner, or if he became a baker when they are not confined to bcokst— No doubt, and 

clockioaker. the parents appreciate it. 
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6144. They are intelligent enough to see that a gi-eat 
part of what they learn out of books is really uselessi 
— The parents who at first doubted whether luiything 
of the kind could lie done, .after a year or two becan»e 
very enthusiastic imleed, and were extremely anxious 
that the system of manual training shouldjbe extended, 
and it was largely owing to the desire of the parents 
that the Schi<ul Rwird took the mutter up when they 
had the oppoi-tunity. 

5145. You have not told us anything of elemen- 
tary science teaching in schools! — T think that 
there can be hardly any doubt that it is very 
importaut that in these days in all our elementary 
schools some modem science should be taught, that is 
a subject that I don’t tliink can wUh safety be left out. 

514C. In what sense do you use the word “ taught"! 
Is it setting the children to learn a number of facts, 
or of natural principles or laws, out of books ! — I thuik 
that that leads to veiy unsatisfactory results. I think 
the science that is tauglit should certainly be very 
largely practical ; something or other that wull set these 
scholai’s to work with their hands; if it is merely 
learning abstract stacements out of books it has very 
little r^ effect on their lives, but if they are taught 
to perform with their own hands simple experiments 
and to make simple apparatus and use it, then 1 think 
the science is of great value. 

5147. Even the experimental part of the work should 
not be in the nature of a demonsti-ation merely by the 
teachers! — No ; cliildren should be able to do a num- 
ber of experiments with their own hands. 

5148. I suppose the actual number of experiments 
made is a matter of secondary consideration. If ^ child 

enti the whole of a month working out one individual 

Lng, groping at fiiwt and then lludiiig his way in the 
end, that month would be well spent ! — Y ee, I think so. 

5149. Tlic cost of the introduction of this scientific 
work is nitlier a serious difliciilty ; you iuive some 
experience as to the providing of apparatus for elemen- 
tary school purposes i — I think that teachers in 
elementary schools who interest themsclvc-s in manual 
training and also interest themselves in science will 
find many ways of devtsing experiments that can be 
performed at a very small cost. 

5150. The 'oalance we were told is one of the 
principal items of cost, I think it is up to £2. 

Monsignor IIolloy. — 30s. 

Witness. — I have seen a balance costing about 30i., 
but after perhaps a year or two’s use they seem to get 
very inaccurate, owing to the careless ways in which 
boys very often use delicate instruments. 

5151. Boys ought to be taught to use them pro- 
perly! — I think they should, but I have been struck 
when I have casually thrown in a light weight 
on a balance that had been in use for some time to 
notice that the balance did not move. I think if 
boys were taught to make accurate balances them- 
Bslves, they would be extremely cautious about a 
more delicate instrument when they came to use it. 
I have described lately a balance, the idea of which 
1 got from Germany. 

5152. That is the hahmee you described in your 
paper i-ead before the Sloyd Association? — Yes, it 
coat 2d., and undoubtedly wiih that it is possible to 
do extremely delicate work. 

6153. What degi'ce of accuracy do you get 1 — I am 
not myself a scientific expert at all, and therefore 
having made my uaebiue I thought I would teat it 
to see what could be done, but having made this 
balance, which cost 2d., I weighed just such materials 
as I happened to have with me, turjientine, ammonia, 
spirits of wine, and olive oil. My lesults with the 
turpentine were ‘87. 

5154. Monsignor Mollot. — S pecific gravity ! — 
Tea. The Briti^ Pharmacopceia says -874, and there 
is just a difference therefore of ‘006. Then ammonia, 
my result was ‘96, "dieBritishPharinacopmia, ‘891, hut 
then ammonia is such a very fluctuating kind of stuft' 
you really cannot tell what you have got, so I don’t 
attach very much importance to that test Then 
spirits of wine, my result was -84, the British Pbar- 
macopmia -838, a difference of *006. Then olive oil. 


my result was 0‘92. The British Pharmacopoeia gives 
0-915. I think that these results show that in the 
hands of a competent teacher you could really get very 
accurate results indeed, because this was not .as though 
I was in tl>e habit of performing these dclic.ate mcasuK- 
ments every day or knew mucK about it, but I really 
took the instrument when I made it and tried it 

5156. Cir.uuM.4V. — Suppose it was found difficult 
to introduce elementary science work into a school 
on account of the cost of the ordinary appliancen, 
would you consider it bettor to inti'oduee elemen- 
tary science with such an instrument as you have 
de^ribed than not to introduce it at alll—Most 
decidedly, anrl what is more I tliiuk this would be a 
better iutroducrion to laboratory work. 

5156. They would better appi-eciate the delimte 
instrument afterwords, when they were in a position 
to use it with advantage !— Yea. 

5157. MonaignorMoLLOY. — With your balance they 
cau learn accuracy of method though they won't 
obtain extreme accuracy in the result ‘I — And then it 
is only com])arative because the results are very 
accurate when you get to tlie second or third decimal 
places. Minute accuracy in the result is uot a thing 
of great necessity for these very young hoys. 

5158. Chairman. — They are not scientific 
investigators 1 — No, but then you want to teach them 
the sort of way Li which tliese accurate results are 
obtained, and you cau only do tliat with an extremely 
accurate balance. The balance I have made is extremely 
delicate and sensitive ; they can see how to work to 
get the best results, although the results may be 
largely a matter of individual skill. 

5159. Professor Fitzuerald. — Have you any ides 
what is the maximum weight it would beai-! — I was 
anxious to gel the minimum ; you can easily weigh off 
heavy weights. 

5160. Chairman. — How little would turn it 
Perhaps you would kindly explain briefly the con- 
.stmetion of this wonderfully cheap school balance ?— I 
ho|>o to get a photograph taken of it (explahis). 

5161. Mr. Redikqton.— Do you find that the boys 
like the luanuiil work t — My experience is they like it 

5102. Even those who will afterwards pursue 
clerical occupations! — Yes, every now and again I 
have been told that one Imy does not take to it u 
well as the rest, but it is rather rare. 

5163. Ai-e the things they produce useful objects, 
or merely tilings that are not of auy utility !— 
They make such tilings as penholders in the Sloyd, 
and paper knives and things as useful as that. 

5164. If the things they produced were not useful 
objects would the boys take an interest in prodocing 
them ! — So £ir as Sloyd is concerned you soon take 
an intei-est in perfecrion for its own sake, you don't 
much care about tlie final use of it, you sec it is s 
penholder, you can buy it for a half]>euny any time, 
but you h.ave to do it with such extreme cure that 
when you have finished it you regard it as a treasure 
with which you would not part 

5165. But wbat if the thing were not os useful as t 
penholder ! — I think you ought to have something 
useful that a child can see the use of ; 1 think turning 
out cubes a mistake. 

6166. Is Sloyd largely token up in rural schools I — 
lu the Isle of Vight I have a few rural schools where 
Sloyd is taken up, but it is rather at present taken up 
by the older boys in evening classes, but I don’t think 
it will be very long before that works backwaitls and 
they b^in it in the school itaelfi 

5167. Who teaches it in a small school ! — The 
master himself^ where he has gone through a voune 
of Sloyd or some other course. 

5168. I think you said before that it does not 
interfere with the work of the school 1 — That of 
course will depend upon the staffing of the school 

6169. In a school with seventy pupils in average 
attendance ?— -You would have to have two teachers 
in a school like that, otherwise you could not very well 
introduce any manual training except just for tdk® 
younger children. 

6170. Could you introduce it into any school with 
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aain^le teiiclier 1 — It would be very difficult,! nnist say. 

5171. V’hiit do they omit, as a i-ule, wbeu tliey 
introduce Sloyd 1 — I don’t tbinlc it liiis been found 
necessiur with us to leave out any -whole subject, 
because I think fomierly there w:is a great deal of 
repeticion, J have known schools where they were taking 
as much .is ten liours a week in arithmetic, moi-e time 
than WHS at till necc-ssarj’ ; and 1 think J have found 
out wn\'S of introiUicing it without leaving out any 
subject' as a whole, though perhaps they would not go 
as deeply into the details of any subject, such as 
geogrii|ihy. 

517-. Is kindergarten hikcn up in small schools in 
Englatid? — Yes, it is hvkeu np almost univci-sally. 

517;>. "Wherever there is an infant class? — Yea. 

5174. Even in a school with one teacher? — Yes, 
for the younger children. 

517-j.’ Mr. Stiiuthers. — T hat aiugle teacher is 
generally a female teacher and not a male ? — Yes, in 
the c.ise of small country schools. 

517tt. Mr. Redimgtok. — I s agriculture much taught 
inimat scliools in England ? — No. hitherto there has 
been very little done, -where it has been token it has 
been ca an abstiuct study, and it is not of much use. 

5177. Ohaiumax. — Y ou Lave written a paper on 
school gardening? — Yes, during the last two years 
school gardening has been one of the subjects recog- 
nised by the Code, and some very valuable experiments 
have been matle in connection with that both by 
County Coiincils and particular scliooln. I have made 
an experiment myself atBoscoinbe,asuburl)of Bourne- 
moatl'., andl have described it at some length in the 
paper which I ventured to send, in the February 
number of “ Hand and Eye.” 

5178. ?ilr. Hedington- — W hat Is the size of the 
plot? — I have arranged it for twelve boys, eiicli boy 
has a plot of thirty feet long by twelve feet wide, 
there is a walk around each ])lot, I have arranged to 
have the hoys ta\ight by a nui’seryman because our 
gardens are near cerfcrin nursery ganlens, I have 
endeavoured to get the best advice I could from all 
sources so that wo luvve now a system at -work which 
is really teacliing the boys the principles of horti- 
culture. They learn -to sow vegetables, to watch their 
growth, and in the end take the prorluce to market. 
They keep accurate notes of the time of sowing, 
details as to the right way of sowing ; they keep an 
account of the right metliod of working the ground 
and of what manure to employ. 

5179. Do they work it themselves? — Entirely, the 
insti’uctor does nothing but point out what they have 
to do, and ho instructs them what notes to take, the 
rough notes the boys take on the gi-ounJ are worked 
up in the scbool under the sujvorintcndoncc of tho 
headmaster, so at the end of two years they ought to 
be in possession of not© books whicli will be of con- 
siderable value to them in after life when they have 
gardens of their own. 

5180. Coaiuma:x. — T hey don’t merely write down 
in these note books that a certain thing has been 
discovered by scientific men, or ascertained by others? — 
No. they say what they have seen and done themselves. 

5181. Mr. Hedington. — D o they use a text-book? — 
No. 

5182. Chaiejian. — T he object is not to produce 
good commercial results? — No, that is a very im- 
portaut matter' I think ; each boy is responsible for 
his own plot, and if he is a bad gardener you will 
have a bad crop. 

5183. You consider that plan better than having a 
number of boys working a plot in common? — Yes, we 
have cases in which that is done, but you have no 
opportunity of seeing the progress the indi-vidual boy 
IS making, and in that case you have no failure 
because if the jierson who is superintending the work 
seas anything badly done it is done over again. 

5184. Prom the educational point of view, you 
attach as much importance to failure as to success 1 — 
Nothing is more striking than to watch the gardens 
m summer, some plots will be very far advanced and 
others backwai'd. 


51S5. Mr. Stbcthers. — "W hat is the efiect of 
failure on the boys ; do they give it up in disgust ? — 
No. They must si>end a ye;u‘ on the work, and I think 
all are willing to go on for a second ye;u - ; a good many 
who stay on at school go on for two years. It has had 
one remarkable result, boys have got very much 
stronger from digging in these gsir.Iens, they have got 
good appetites and e;iteu more, 

5186. Mr. Redisotos. — B oys in nu-al districts 
usually have good aj)j>etites, have they not ? — This is 
a town experiment, and town boys are rather fi-iiil. 

5187. How can you have gai-deus in towns ? — It is 
in tlip suburb, undoubtedly they have to walk half a 
mile away from the school. 

5188. Does the teacher go with them on cerhiin. 
days 1 — -No, all the teacliing is done by the nurseryman. 

5189. Docs the time s])ent there count a.s }iart of 
the attenchincc ? — Yes, that is -what I mean by saying 
it is recognised in the Code. 

5190. Does the nurseiyman give them auy lectures 
bciiides showing them how to e.arry on the work ? — 
Not any set lectures ; I have been rather anxious to 
avoid tliat because I think after the boys have been 
at work two years they will be able to appreciate 
lectures that are given hy County Comieil horticul- 
tural instructors. If they begin with lectures too 
soon they are likely to get idmost more ham than 
good, whereas if they spend two years at practical work 
-with constant advice and supervision, at the end of 
that time they can attend with profit lectures given by 
the County Council horticultnral instructor and follow 
them -with intelligence. That is what is happening 
now j they form the principal portion o£ the audience 
of the County Council iuscructor In Bournemouth. 

5191. You don’t teach elementary chemistry or 
geology 1 —I hove not done so so far, but I think 
something of the kind could be done in coimection with 
this work. It depends whether the teaciier has some 
scientific taste. I think it would be a very gi-eat 
help, prorided tlie teaching could be of the right kind. 

5192. Professor Fitzgerald. — H ave you seen this 

book : — Enseignement dee notions elementaires d’Agri- 
cttUiore dans les ecoles ruralfs. — de 

L’ Instruction pubUqus et dea Beaux Arts\ Do you 
approve of the course recommended by the French ? 
— Yes. I think something of the kind, if we could 
introduce it, -would be valuable. At our present 
stage it is a little difficult for want of gardeners who 
have practical knowledge of science. 

5193. Mr. Redington. — I f a teacher knew some- 
thing of elementary science as well as of gardening, 
would he not be able to do better than those nursery- 
men? — Undoubtedly, but, as in Bradford, I beg^ 
hy engaging, an ai'tizan to teach carpentry, so in 
beginning with gardening I have done the same ; but I 
think the time -will come when one will be able to get 
a teacher who knows something about gardening and 
who also ho£ had some treining in science. 

5194. In what standards are these boys? — 6th or 
6th, or 5th, 6th, and 7th. 

5195. There is a provision made by the Department 
for horticultural instruction? — Yes. 

5196. CaAiEJUX. — Not the Science and Art De- 
partment? — No, the Education Department. 

5197. Mr. Ebdihgtos.— I see that agriculture is 
also a specific subject in schools. It seems to be 
taught merely from books ? — ^Yes. 

6198. Is that of much use? — Personally I should 
never encourage work of that kind very much. 

5199. Is it taken up laigaly in rural schools? — 
Certainly. 

6200. It ia not taught in London? — "Well, it was. 

5201. May I aak you a question or two about the 
new system of inspection. Do you Cad that there is 
great difficulty now in giving a general verdict on a 
school owing to the teaching being good in some 
subjects and not in others ? Suppose, for example, the 
teaching of geography was bad in a school and the 
teaching of other subjects was good? — At present we 
pay for almost each subject separately. Geography 
ia paid for as a separate subject. 

M 2 
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*•202. uk^ v-Titiiig * — Tf vr.is very 

good, and ivailing very !/U 1, in thatca«e w- .should say 
thui in of the vaiiaUe grant ofU’.*. C„I.. or 1 U, 

thfi lower «Tiint would c.ime.1, no: tlif lugLer. 

520o. Tlie te:.cliiug of all suhjeets sliould be gooJl 
— Yes, i-easMiiably g»«L 

520-1. If :'.n af.pftjil is -sent in a^aliut the decisiaa 
of the Iijsi>ector, i« it more diiSealt to <5atisfy the 
appellniit that the tlerisii.ii ..f the luspectov is convct 
when V 


given length should be selected from the Header in 
use in the bbuulard. It thus bo.'.im-e interest of 
the teacher to sea that the lji*ok in not too 

dincult. Then the publislievs pr>dti -.-l r. Reader 
for the standard, •which had all .li' xult words 
oniittad, and so we worked Jo\v}i\.-;u'J.s until we jot 
re.suUs no doubt, but it luay be tho v-duo of thcui to 
the boys was very small. 

D213. Cn.tiniiAS. — The tend :ncv i.s to wgrk down 


have merely hi? -.;eQo*'al mpiv tsiou tu go to a minimum 1 — Yes, tlut was bow it was gradually 
upon thuu if you had deSnite tabular results of each working. 

individuiil cvaiuiufttion 1 — I have not had any exi>eri- 52!4. Mr. Hedisgtos. — Might not tltat be cor- 
ence of this ualure. I .should not think there rected by the Dc[jartiuent refusing t.j reo-.giv.se those 
was anv dilliculty, beeau.« the In.?pci'tor would say easy re-ading books as suitable for that nianJardl— It 
sneciBcallv -what ■a-as wroug, and auv Chief Insi>ector becomes very difficult. ’ ' 

j.i ^ »i,i5 . 


It means haviag a sort of 

investi'nitin'T would confino his attention to this point, censorship, and I think practically that was never 

I don’t* think there ought to l»e any difficulty. done. The Inspectors were snpp-jsed to jiay some 

5205. There are many diJerent cLasi's in a school, little attention to that, but in practice whm happened 

Some classes may write well, and others not ; what was this, that some reading Iwoks were prepared 


-would be the n-commeudati-in in suehacaso? — In the 
case of very big 8cho>d» I think by our instructions 
we are not sujipossd to reconxnic-nd the reduction of a 
gi-ant upon the classes of a large school betniuse one 
partial Lir .standard may Ix^ weak. We must consider 
whether the school has been well organised as 


for practice in dictation with thedifficultwonls omitted 
rather than for the purpo.se of conveying information. 

5215. Mr. Strcthkbs. — A nd pages tilled up with 
illustrations ! — Yes. 

Chairmas. — I t has been said of some of our reading 
books in Ireland that they consist of a series of puzzles 


whole, and it may be assumed tbat if we find a weak arranged in horizontal lines, 
spot it will liew^medied after that warning. 521G. Mr. RKDiyoTOS.— Would not the teacher be 

520G. Profes.sor Fitzgerald. — If one assistant inclined to look after the education of eaoli child if 
teacher is weak do you warn the Lead teacher 1 — Wc the pecuniary results depended on the work of that 
should tell the teacher that we noticed it, and we child during the year, whereas now he neerl not look 
should very probably remark in the rejiort that one after the individual child 1 — The Inspector going 


particular subject 'wbs weak, and if It conUnued 
unsatisfactory we should be obliged to reduce thegrant. 

5207. Mr. Redivotos. — When you inspect a 
school do you examine the class or watch the teacher 
teaching '? — 1 do both ; partly watch tho teacher and 
partly examine. 

5208. Do you think the teachere have lost the 
atimulus to efficient teaching which the former system 
gave i — I think on the whole the teachers arc doing 
more work now than before. I look at my own 
district. Of couise I cannot si>cak for the country at 
large, but my impression is that the teachers I'eallr 
do more work and not leas work. I don’t think you 
have the same nervous excitement. Formerly a 
whole school hod t^> be wound up so that by a given 
date certain results were to be produced. The exami- 
nation of course was rather hurried because you liad 
a very large number of children to examine in 


round would carefully examine the |>apei’s that the 
teachers had set to the schools. For insLince, 1 
generally ask the teachers to examine the schools 
periodically. Ditferent teachers have diffierent plans. 
Some examine their schools fortnightly. Then they 
can keep the papers, and it is a very easy matter for 
me to look through these and see if the work is pro- 
gressive, whether the wilting and siielling improved 
during the year, and you can see if there are an; 
number of scholars who are niabitig no progress. 

5217. Then you conduct a kind of examination %— 
Yes, in tbat way, but it is nut conducted by the 
Inspector. It is conducted by the tcaclicrs. 

5218. I think you told me that you might if you 
wished put the pupils through an e.xiimiuation 1 — 
Yes. In addition to hearing lessons given, I aUo 
take a certain amount of oral work, and a certsia 
amount of black-board work, but wliat I no longer do 


short space of time, and I think the sort of instruction is to set the whole school an examination and take 
became rather slight in conscfjucnce of having to the papers away. 

adapt it to the style of examiaution; but now the 5219. Mr. Struthrbs. — I think you .said you might 
teachers knowing that their work is watched through- ootdothat unless you gave tbeschool a warning? — Yes. 
out the whole year, and that at any moment we oome 5220. I nndersto<^ at Birmingham that the 
in we expect to find the school in good ■working inspector may without any warning turn on hia staff 
order, and a reasunable amoiiul of the cuiviculum gone to examine a school ? — He would n<tt be at liberty to 
through, I think they work more steadily than take the papers away from the school and tahiJate 
before. They have also opportunities of rooking the results and report as we did under the former 
experiments which they had not before. Being system. J dare say he might examine the whole 
inteiestcd in any particular subject, they can give school if at the conclusion of the examination he was 
special attention to that. So educationally it was to mark all the classes with the teacher, 
a very great ad?-ance. 5221. CsAiBaAK. — If the inspector found his right 

6209. CHAiBUAy. — The system tbat you are now to examine challenged, he could assert his right in 


comparing with the present system was not the that way? — Yea, but he ought not to hold 
original system 1 — No, I was comparing it to on examination with a -view c " 


_ . * w f estimating the merits of 

intermediate system. the school on the old plan. 

5210. And that is the system still in force to some 6223. Judge Sbaw . — 1 don’t know that I under- 

extent? — ^Yes. stand why an inefficient school is examined rather 

5211. Your remarks would, perhaps, apply with than inspected!— Neither do I, but that is how it 

greater force to the original ?- -Even more. stands now. 

6212. Mr. RETcrcTOX. — Let us suppose then that 5223. If inspection is a better test of efficiency 
the original system existed by which the payment of than examination why should inspection be droppoo 
the school depended on the number of pupils who and examination take place where the school is 
passed the examination in each subject, would not inefficient? — Personally I tViinb I can judge the 
that be a great stim-ulus to the teacher to see that each efficiency of a school far better through inspection 
individual child was well up in the subject? — The than examination. 

result of it was tbat the work became too mechanical. 5224. Then you don’t approve of the practice of 
The Code, for instance, stated that a certain sum of examining schools under the old system where the 

moART wonlr? Ka nai<l a na» T* ....A I : a>.: ... a t in 


money would be paid for a pass in dictation. It then school turns out to be inefficient ? — I think we are in 
became necessary to define what should constitute a a transition stage. Sooner or later all schools •will bo 
pass, and the Code prescribed that a passage of a dealt -with alike. 
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5225. Ch.uku-\s. — P erhaps the idea is, that the 5211. Do you fiml practically that the voluntary Lond.m. 
;cjcher? of these iosselKciont schools have not reached scluxils ai-e as ready to take up niamml training as 
the stajp'c at Nvhicii they can he trusted wfch the larger tlio Board schools ? — Ttisafjuestionyfcxijen.se. — ' 

liberty of the iie'v system 1 — I think so. It was 5242. They are moro straitened a-s ri^i Js their ^ 
n,;ip to both inspciiCors and toacliers. fuiifis 1— It is easier for the Board schools and where 

522C. MonsigiiorMOLLOY. — X gather generally that association is practised. I think the voluntary schools 
in rour opinion the inspection of the teaching could can manage it quite well, and it is onlv necessary for 
Ijg’sufficiently tliorough to enahlo the inspector to a few schools to Join togotiier and form a centre like 
-rjve a hdr an'd s.atisfaotory report of the school ns to tlic Board schoois. 

its efficiency 1 — Vcs. _ 5243. You don’t find they have any prejudice 

3227. You tluiik that the method of inspection against it? — No, wherever they can they are quite 
enables him to give n better report than he could willing to try it 

ebrough mere exauunation of the individual pupils T— 5244. lu connection with manual (rnluiag, drawing 
Yes, 1 rather ifigrct I did not bring wiUi mo the and phy.sical science, a question will arise as to whether 
form that I use for the uisjiection of sdiools. I will it is d«irable that tliese subjects should be taught 
^jiply one later. by the same teacher who teaches the ordinary subjects 

5223. Is the grant mado by tlie Department in any of the school course. What do you tliink 1— I think 
wav projjortiouato to tho oHicicncy of tlio to;icliing in a large towjj it is bettor Lo have special toachera, a 
that is carried on in the scLooIa? — Yes, a small part special teacher for cookery, a special teacher for manual 
of the grant is variable at present. training, a special teacher for drawing, and probably 

5229. About what proportion V— There is what as in Loudon a special teacher forjimiurs. In country 

we call the principal grant to begin with; either districts where you have only one teacher, I think it is 
12s. 6d. or Us. aecoixling as the inspector reports the desirable there shonldbe some sortofeountryauthority 
wurk is very good or fairly good. Then there is who would be able to aosistthe teacher boaiq>ervise the 
what we call ti>c discipUno or organization grant, work, and give advice. 1 think the teacher of a school 
That is a shilliug or eighteen pence. Eighteen pence cannot do a great deal of this work u-ithout such aid. 
if it is rejx>rted as very good, and a shilling if it is 5*245. Do you think it desirable that he should be 
only satisfactory. able to do it? — Yes, 1 should like to see all these suh- 

5230. Then, you have a certain number of special jects, science, manual trainiog, and di-awing studied in 
subjects, like music? — If it is good, a shilling. If it the training colleges. 

U only fair, sixpence. 5246. Uten in order that the teacher may be able 

5231. So that, in fact, tho grants vary not only to teach these subjects he must learn them in a 

according to the number of subjects taught, bat the training college 1 — Yes. 

efficiency with wliich they are taught ? — Yes, to that 5247. Therefore you think these subjects ought to 

extent. be taught in the trainiug colleges?— I think that very 

6232. Tstherea special grantformanoal teaching? much. 

—Yes. 5248. You don’t think it would interfere seriously 

5233. Ts there a special grant for the elements of with tho progress of the teachers in other subjects ?— 

science? — That would count like geography or history. No j quite the other way. 

It is paid for as ouo of tho alternative subjects. 5249. Do you think the English moditication of 

5234. You mentioned that you found manual teach- Sloyd or the original Sloyd is the easier for the 

iog in some of the elementary schools of Germany 1 master of a school to teach ? — I think any teacher 

—Yes. would very soon work through Sloyd models and then 

5235. Wliat forin of manual teauhing was adopted modify them for himself. There is no difficulty in 

there?— There is on extremely imporLant manual makii^ a modification when yon have learned the 

training school at Leipsic w'hich has been established principles. 

by Dr. Qiitze, and his system prevails over a large 5250. Professor FiTZG£KAi.u. — Do you think the 

of the country. teacher of a school could learn to teach the Swedish 

5236. In elementary schools? — Yes. I am only system and introduce it into a school more easily than 
dealing with elementary schools. I don't know any- the English Sloyd system? — I don’t think so. 

thing of the more advanced. I noticed in Vienna, 5251. Mr. Stbutdbrb.— T s there a«y English ays- 
they had a different system of theii' own,quitediffercnt tern? — A great many teacliers who have gone through 
from North Germany. I noticed that they were the course in Nias have modified it in various ways, 
extremely interested in the subject when I was thera but I don't think there is any one particular syst^ 

They were only commencing then, but they have now which may be colled the Eiiglish Sloyd. 
made considerable progress. 625*2. Monsignor Mollov. — I n large towns I 

6237. You have experience of three systems of think you said it would be desirable to have special 
teaching woodwork, Sloyd, the English modification teachers for these subjects, who would go from one 
of Sloy^ and the L^psic. To which of these would school to another, or else to have centres? — Tliat would 
you give the preference ? — Personally, I am for depend on circumstances. Personally I should like 
Sloyi When I began to deal with the subject I to see a row of workahoM attached to every large 
was very much opposed to the idea of Sloyd. I school, where they would ca^ on housewifery for 
objected to the use of the knife. The little know- girls, and for hoys manual training, 
ledre I had of tho subject had been of boys provided 5253. Doyoufind that the system of centre schools 
with work in an English workshop. works satisfactorily?— Yes; it works satisfactorily in 

5238. The main difference between Sloyd and the Bradford and Southampton. 

English modification of Sloyd consists in the tools 6254. Mr. Steuthebs.— D o yon know any place 
•hat are used? — I don’t really think it is so much a where it is the case that workshops are attach^ to 
taatter of tools at all zts the articles, and the way in large schools ? I may say we have in Edinbtirgh a 
which they are made. mannal training centre attached to a large school ? — 

5239. iVofessor Pitzoehald. — T he way in wliich That is what I should like to see. 

luey are made depends upon the tools used? — To 5255. Monsignor Molloy. — I n order to give time 
some extent ; but there is a degree of finish aimed at to teach these subjects in schools where they have not 
the Swedish system which I think is very striking hiUierto been taught, that time must be taken from 
'•^dsod. other subjects? — That is so. 

6240. Monaignor Mollot. At all events you look 5256. You think it would be better to take it 

«pon _ the particular , system adopted as a secondary from other subjects by omitting certain details which 
question ? You think that one or tho other system ore at present gone into ? — I think so. 

«ught to beinti-oduced into the elementary schools as 5258. You referred to one subject in which details 
“r M possible?— Tas, I don’t think it matters which, could be omitted, namely, geography. In grsmmar 
•? 0 By are all good. do you think there could be time savod by omitting 
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Lomim. details }—I>ocUl«llv. With us iu Encland very little 5273. Mr. Molioy.— T ake a school of fifty inspected 

' ii.atteuiptetlmU3e\vay of formal grammar. Reused under the mtermclmtc j.lau of msi>c.-tioii hr sample 

J ^ jjyjg Jjj teochiug detailed what time was devoted to the inspection of .such a 

Mi. T. G. analysis of senieuces ; now it is practically given up. school 1— It made very little differeiKe whether the 
Kooper. parsing verr far ; that is also Bchool was fifty or n hundretl, because children Jeiiuired 

given up. I think the gtaiumur that is now taught an hour for arithmetic and half an hour for tlictndon. 
is chienv what is found neces.'^arv for the teaching of Each subject required a cerUiiti amount of time and 
compobiiiou ami the speaking of English. we used to nrrnnge to hand out j oihts and wliife the 

5255.'. Is it your experience tliat children can learn written work was going on wo heard the r.ral wert, 

the art of CHiuposiliou and the correct use of the so that really the uiiiount of tiinc r*'quireil w;is the 

Enu'iish Lnuuaiicwitlumt these details of parsing and time one school needed to get tlii-ough the whole of the 

annlvais of'sentences t — I noticed that there was no written work. 

connection l>etween the two. It used to surprise me 527-i. Then- ure iiumei-otis schools iu Ireland with 
in perusing giauuuar papei-s liuw often I found a per- an attendance of fifty I — I used nut to find that a small 
feci liecs' of English composition and then turned school took u)i less time than a much huger one. For 
over and Ibund a mass of mistakes in parsing and hy orgauisbg our W(-rk we used to reduce the araonnt 
analysis. Again vou find jarsing and aiinly-xis 63- of time that would seem ncce.ssnry iu a large r school, 
tremely good, and 'the piece of English comi«sition 5270. Would you uomparo the amount of time 
full of ’mistakes anil I came lu the conclusion that devoted to ins|>ection by the sample ]irocess and that 

there was no cuuuection l)erween the two. adopted at present ? — I think it is de.?irnhle to spend 

CuAiUM.KS. That is aUiioii miivcisally the czperi- as much time in a school as will enable you to find 

euce of our lusjtecturs in Trcluiid. out the life that is led in the school. If you go there 

52fiO. IWcswir — Ha.s giving up at the time of opening anti stay there until the clf.»,ing 

graniuiar dituinbhe*! the intelligi-iut; of the pupib " — you will know niura about tlie school perha^is tliau if 
We substitute for it other subjects wliich are you just j-jicut an hour exaiuiuiug. 
cquallv educative. 5270. Under the sample jiiocess of inspectioB 

520’l. Unlyiqually educative! Du you think it is would you intnist the duty to the Su1>-Insi>ector 
an advanmge to give up granunur for the other sul>- exclusively 1 — I think the District In.sj)ector should 
jects 1 — Most deaii!o«Uy, it is a saving of time. "We visit as many schools as he possibly enn, but it will 

have iutixaluced Iiiatory, geogniphy, and a certain probably haptpen that his district will bo far too large 

. amount of science in favourably constituted schools, to cover the ground in one year, but he ought to he 

and wp ooidd not liave done that if we went on with able to cover it in two years. I think it is meat 

the foimcr system of parsing and analysis. desirable that the man who i.s in clinrge of a district 

52C2. Do you not think that at pre.sent arithmetic aliould feel that ui, say, two years he will know tie 
is taught j>ractLcaIly hy this manual training i — It is condition of every school in the district, 
an immeusa help. 5277. By the present jdan, inspection duty would 

52t»3. And does it not give actual practice in not be intrusted exclusively to the snb-inspectorl— 
arithmetic along with ill— Most certainly. No, certainly not pgi. 

52G4. That gives reality to arithmetic which was 5278. There is no appreciable difference in the 
lacking before 1— Yea. number of inspectors required for the country owing 

5255. f«i* iliut (liminisliing the number of hours to the change in the form of inspection 1— I don’t think 

formerly given to the practice of arithmetic and now it would make very much difference. The tendency 

giving them to manual training, is an im})roTemeut would be on the whole in the direction of economv. 
in arithmetic! — I think so. but I don’t think it would make a great difference, 

5200. Do manual training schools require more partly because under the present system, supposing 
supervision than schools for other subjects t — Yes. It a school is rather weak it seems only natural for tie 
is impossible for a teacher of munuol training to have insjiector to pay two or three visits to the school, 
more than eighteen or twenty pupils at work. and tiy to improve what is defective by ndviec, whereas 

52C7. Do you think the manual training classes can under the old system he will slirug his shoulders 
moke models to be used in their science teaching, if he finds the school very bad and report accordingly, 

make the apparatus 1 — ^Yes. I don't think that it is and never go near it again until next year. Now ha 

necessary to make apparatus fi»r .science lessons in the has an opportunity of suggesting amendments fb 
mamuLl training cLn^-s. I am inclined to think that 5279. CHaiiuiAK. — I take it, a good deal of time is 
if the boys were going through some coiuse in uumual saved for inspectors when they get rid of oil the paper 
training then their science master would be able to work that has to 1« done in making out percentages 
utilise the skill so gained in making expeiimeuts or and so forth, in connection with a minutely detailed 
apparatus fur experiments. results system 1 — Quite bo. 

52GS. Y"ou don’t think it would be possible to make 6280. Mr. MonnoY. — Y’’ou have already answered 
apparnius as being part of the manual training! — in favour of the introduction of manual iostructicc 
“niat might be so, but pirobably tho division of into the training colleges. Considering the fact 

labour would be found to be on the whole best, that this manual instruction has been in force ten 

I have noticed in Southampton, where one of the yeais, how do you account foritsnotbeingintroduced 
masters ti-acbcs a good deal of experimental science, into the training colleges, for we have been told only 

that the boys ars able to make very ingenious apparn- two training colleges Lave it ? I am not surpritei 

tus, but they don’t make that in the tiir.e devoid to It is the conservative spirit that prevails in most 
their Slojd work, but in their leisui'e time. educational institutions. 

5269. Y’ou think education in observation and 5281. Cbaibius. -The authorities of the training 
experiment is a distinct kind of education from this colleges get a certain amount of money under a 
manual training! — I think so, hut they ai-e closely capitation grant 1 Yes. 

connected together. 5282. The less expense they go to, the gi-eatcr advon- 

6270. You thin's that it is desirable that teachers tage they have in working the college Y’^es. 

should have freedom in making experiments in an 5283. And they can give nmre^time to subjects 
edncatioual direction 1— Most decidedly, subject to they attach importance to, if they don’t take op sub- 
supervision. ^ jects that they think little of !— Possibly, though they 

6271. Eev. Dr. 'Wilson. — I s mjinual instruction might earn money from this n,..,nrml training. The 

extensively given now in the training colleges 1— I probability is that a sum of money can be got either 
am. afraid not. I am afraid tliere is iitde. I have from the County Coancil or some other source. 1 am 
not had much experieuen. inclined to think it is largely a matter of mere want 

5272. It would be very derirable, would it not, of thought, 
that it should be given I— From my pjoint of view 5281. Mr. Molloy. — I s the initiative of a serious 
quite essentia], change, such as the introduction of manual training, 
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tafcea by the colleso auUtorities or by tlio EducaLion 
DepjrtuieQt J— Tiiey are supposed to work together, 
tut as a rule the initiative comes from the Educatioa 

Department. 

52S5. la there a Sloyd course Jiero where people 
could undergo training i — I don’t tliiuk I know 
Londim sufficieutly well to be able to aay that. I 
think the Lomloa Sdiool Board have a course. 

523d. Mr- Stuutuers. —T here are Sloyd holiday 
courses in dilTereat parts of England t— Yes, that is 
quite comuion. A great nuiubor of teachers come 
annuallj' front all parts to Abnrystwith or Bangor, or 
some nipc pla*.-e, anvl engage a teacher of Sloyd to spend 
six weeks there. 

52,37. Professor Fitzokrald. — I s that organised by 
the teachers themselves t — Yes, pi-actically. 

5233. C-iptain Shaw. — Isn't drawing r.ather beyond 
the capacity of children In Sloyd; for instance, pro- 
jectiiu; the curve of a spoon or axe handle! — Not 
quite, except they would not be able to do that at an 
early stage. 

5239. Even a 7th standard boy could not project 
a difficult curve ! — Possibly not. 

5390- This is open to the objection that drawing 
becomes mechanicul for these ditficult models 1 — 
should have thought it extremely unlikely that any 
child would be able to draw on axe handle. 

5391. If a long time is devoted to working at these 
models, does nut that discourage the ua.successful 
student 1 — It will depend on the teacher. It ia ex- 
tremely dificult to get anything well dune, but a good 
teacher wilt secure it. 

5292. Models under the English system can. be 
completed in a much shorter time V— Undoubtedly 
they are very much easier. 

6293. That docs not weary or discourage the un- 
successful student so much as working five or six 
lessons from the same model ? — Which sets up a 
didereut idea in liis mind. What T wish to say is that 
children should umlur.Htand what fiaish really means, 
and that you cauuot do that without liard work. 

5294. Then as regards the teaching of science, do 
you approve of its being taken up in school a.«i a class 
labject! — I think so. 

5295. Do you approve of those courses “ A," 
«B” “C,” and “D"? — They are only for the 
guidance of the teacher. One teacher is inclined to 
take up this subject and one another. Whatever sub- 
ject the teacher is intcrealed in he will find some 
useful advice there. 

5296. Have you found that those subjects aa^ more 
caught in school as a rule 1 — It is very desirable that 
the teachers shonld have freedom to teach what they 
know. Supposing you have a Tnun who has spent a 
good deal of time in study of chemistry it is quite 
natural that he shotdd take up a special course in 
chemistry, or if ho has devoted a good deal of time to 
bblogy he should take up that course. 

5297. The queation is whether he could teach child- 
ren anything useful in tbose special sciences, or whether 
their time would not be more usefully spent In getting 
the general principles of science ‘1— I ace what you 
“lean. Of course I very much believe in a general 
eonrse of science rather than in a special course in 
>ome one subject. 

5298. Professor Fitzgerald. — T hen you would on 
the whole prefer course “ H” ! — I think, as far as I 
hive been concerned, I have always encouraged the 
teachers to dmw up thoir own scheme, and then I 
have got information about the scheme that they have 
drawn up, and I have submitted it to some one who 
▼ould be capable of judging. 

5299. CttAiaxAN. — It was in that way the alter- 
nanve schemes came into existence. They were drawn 
Gp locally, submitted to the Inspector of the Depart- 
®eat, and then approved 1 — Yes, I expect so. 

6300. Captain 9 haw. — H ave you Imd much ex- 
perience in the training of girls! — ^We have done a 
^“d deal in the way of encouraging cookery, but 
teat is about as far as I have gone. 

5301. You have not taken up any laundry work t 


— I have not had any important experience myself in 
either laundry or method of hou.sewiferv, but to the 
teaching of domestic economy 1 hare paid some atten- 
tion. Domestic economy is taught from small experi- 
ments, and in some schools £ have visited it has been 
very successfully taught. 

5302. Then as regards the inspectioo of needlework ; 
is that done by the inspector 1 — Yes ; when I first 
began I got a lady to assist, but In time I felt com- 
petent to deal with tbo subject myself, the work being 
very simple, but to begin with of course I had advice. 
X must say I have no difficulty whatever in inspecting 
elementary needlework, 

.')303. lu the lustructions to Inspectors, it says, 
with regard to cottage gardening : “ Lessons in 
elementary science which are given in the school-room 
may be illustrated by the practical work ol ganisn 
beds, and then science will escape being mere book 
learning, and g.rrdeniug will be far more tiian mere 
technical training. Even if on laiving school the boy 
may live in a town and have no opi>ortunity to keep 
up his gardening, his time speut over it at school will 
not have been wasted." Is tliat the general principle 
on which school gardening is conducted 1 — Yes, it is 
quite my feeling. 

5304. In the Instructions to Inspectors two leading 
principles are laid down as to what should be regarded 
as the sound basis for the education of early child- 
hood. Do you consider that these principles should 
be carried oa beyond kindergarten What are these 
principles! 

5305. “ First, the recognition of the child's sponta- 
neous activity, and the stimulation of this activity in 
certain well-defined directions by the teacher ; second, 
the harmonious and complete development of the whole 
of the child's faculties. The teacher should pay special 
regard to love of movement, which aloue cau secure a 
healthy physitml condition ; and to that eager desire of 
questioning which intelligent children exhibit, and 
they should be developed Bimultaneously so that each 
subject of development may be complete in itself ” ! — I 
think that is right enough. All work of this kind 
would more or less carry out those principles. 

5306. Do you think it should be coulinued up to 
the 3rd, 4th, or 5th standard 1 When do you think 
children should be taught facts, or how for should it 
be merely training 1 — -I would teach facte from the 
very beginning. I don’t see why you would exclude 
the teaching of facte from an infant schooL 

5307. Facts would come in incideutally in the 
general training! — I don’t know. I don’t think I 
quite understand. What facte! 

5308. You would not teach a child dates or give it 
something to learn by heart in its early training! — 
Dates, not perhaps, but they learn a good deal by 
heart in an intent school, more often in what we call 
standard one. They leam to repe.it small recitatioDS 
and hymns. 

5309. Mr. Stbuthers.— T a recitation compulsory 1 
— ^They always take it, any quantity of it. 

5310. For the higher discipline grant! — The ten- 
dency is to have too much of it because it is easily 
taught. 

6311. “No school shall receive the higher of the 
two principal grants unless the inspector reports 
that the scholars throughout die sohool are satis- 
factorily taught recitation ! "—As a matter of fact all 
infant schools do take recitation, and it is compulsory 
in the higher. 

5312. Captain Siuvr. — “It will be found that ele- 
mentary schools when taught the right method can be 
treated’ wiA greater variety. Beading becomes kin- 
dergarten lessons tlirough pictures and word-building ; 
writn r<r becomes a variety of kindergarten drawing ; 
elementary exercises in numbers are associated with 
many of the kindergarten occupations." That means 
you don’t set down children to learn writing at one 
particular lesson, or spellii^ at another lesson, or 
mthmetic as a separate subject, but the whole thing 
is worked in with the kindergarten exercises?— I 
tKinV teachers would be able to say whether the 


Lnadon. 

JTjwaU. isn. 
Mr. T. G. 
Ruoper. 
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Ics&on ■'ms tuais!^ intendoJ f''=r a r^rnlins oi' an 
oliji’ct loj'rtn. <‘>no cla-y >>t' st’jiiy woiilfl «u|>- 

pciri tlie ijtiiei-, inci-c so in tiw tarlicr stnje than in 
the later out-. I think it is ii mistake to give an 
infant a writing lesson of thvpc-tiuartpi-s of :iu hour, 
wliercas whc-u a child get.' ohicr yyu may give a 
longer los.'on. 

6313. Professor Fitzcerald.— Do you not think 
it well with the writing lesson also to teach them 
soiiiothing else I — Ves. 

!j 31+. ('o-ordinnte thesubjccts so tliiit theyshallall 
1)6 t lught (luring the si-lcjol cimi' !— In the early stages 
you must do it. In tho early stages more might be 
done in this direction ih.'iri 1 i:h been rlonv. 

5315. 3Ir. S'rr.L'THERs. — There is a danger of the 
teacher’s attention being dimactef] fii'm tho sulyecis 
he is teaching if he ha.>- to attempt to ohorJinate many 
subjects'} — Yes, then* is that danger. 

631G. Mr. H.verixcton.— To what extent l« nat-iga- 
tion taught L- It i« not taught in any «lny school: 
bat in Soiitlianipton it is t.aught in evening schools, 
and 1 am net suj'o that in some tillages where the 
people are engaged in fishing it would not be u desir- 
able thing to have navigation taught in the- sixth aii-l 
seventh Ktanduivls. and if boys l)egan it in that slag»; 
they would continue it in the evening school. I am 
rather j*ayiog attention to that now becanse I find 
that one or two managers in my district are of the 
same opinion, and tliey hapi'en to Ije managers who 
know a good deal about navigation. 

5318. To what extent is Latin taught in the 
schools ! — It is practically not taught at all. 

5319. You don’t approve of it lieing laughtl — No 
child ever takes it in the schooL I have to deal with. 

6320. ilr. .Stevthehs, — I suppose it is the getieral 
opinion of the insjrcetorial sta!f that the schools have 
risen in efiiciency of late years } — Decidedly. 

6321. You attribute that partly to the change of 
method &uiu e.\amiiiation to inspection } — I should, 
personally. 

6322. It givt-s greater fre<Hlom to the teacher and 
infuses greater enthusiasm into the work 1 — Both. 

8323. Id there uot- another consideration that, with 
the abolition of the age qualification for the suindord, 
you have cliihlreu taking a certain standard, say 
standard 5, at a later age, and therefore more ca]>able 
of doing the work of that standard 1 — I think, us far 
as I hare been able to judge, there hits l>cen a good 
effect at both ends of the .scbiMd ; the teachers hare 
no longer any inducement to keep the older children 
back in lower standards in order to make certain of 
their passing and earning grants, and in the upper part 
of the school there is no need to hurry them through 
the standards, and thus it is working beneficially. 

5324. But, as a uiatter of fact, you find tike age 
rather rising for the standards of the higher dosses 1 
—I would expect- that. 

5325. A greater number of children now take 
standard 6 at twelve years of age than at eleven? — 
I have not thought of that so much as of the fact that 
we have a larger numbt-r of children in the fir.st class, 
because I always attach more importance to the num- 
ber of children in the first class taken as a whole, 
which usually, except in laige .schools, include.s stand- 
ards 5, 6, aud 7, than to the number in any particular 
one of those three standard.s. 

5326. Would you uot think it a good uietliud iu 
examining, tliat inspector should direct his atten- 
tion to the higher standards, iind throw the respon- 
sibUity for due gradation on the head nuuster of the 
schoolL— It amounts to that now ; I have complete 
freedom in classifying scholars, but the way it works 
out is to give us a larger number of children in the 
upper ]>art of the sch(3ol. 

632'i. Do you think the general introduction of baud 
and eye training and manual training has tended 
toward this improvemfint 1 — I think so, decidedly. 
I think many scholars have stayed on especially for 
the purpose of taking out this manual work. 

6328. They have found the work interesting, and 
have stayed on longer? — Yes. 


5329. But you also think tliere has been on iu- 
pi'ovement in their education — tln.y liave their wit^ 
sliarpvued L— Y’es ; I think they arc iiitellecCualjT 
stimulate*! by it. 

5330. 1« not the intellectual effr.-t of this manr.: ; 
wo)-k partly due to the fact that tlio children ar. 
taken in small classps’’ — Yes. 

5331. So that the teacher deal- with them mon- 
individually ? — It must be individua' iusti-uction, 

5332. Each cliild is set more or l-.-«s to do a problcL; 
for itself? — Yes. 

3.333. One .special jwint of this instruction U that 
it cultiv.ates the individuality of the •'hildren ? — Y«. 

533 h Might nut tlte Siime be sedd of granmiar, if 
yon choose to tk'ach your chihlrcu in group.-? of ten „t 
twputv! — I do everything I can to encourage te.'icherj 
with regjird to the upjter part of tho schoiil to get 
the children to work by themselves mure than fur- 
mei'ly, that is to say, to put into their liands soiae 

euitii'blete.xt-bwks.andgetthem toeudtJavourtouuder- 

Htaud it for themselve.s — not leave thorn quite alon?, 
but give them some oral instruction, and give them 
the book bearmg on that subject, and lea\-e them W 
trv aud work it out for them-selves. 

5335. In fact, to revert to the old-fashioned sy.steiu 
of allowing the older pupils to work incliv-iduafly fur 
themselves under tlio sui>er\'ision of the teachers?— 
Yes ; I am encouraging it as much os I can, aud it is 
now much more possible than under the old Godp. 
You find that in rural schools more than in tcffn 
schools, and, in consequence, they ore much more 
independent and self-relying. 

5336. Manual training in the Gorman schools is 
not part of the Government pregramme? — No ; they 
have never succeeded in making it that. 

5337. It i.s due to the influence of a special associa- 
tion which has its headquarters in Lcipsic? — Yes. 

6338. As far as manual instruction is iutroduceil 
iuto any of the German schools it is chre to the effort- 
of this association and similar bodies i — Yes. I would 
not say as reg;ircls Austria that there the Gox ernracat 
L. 1 S not directly encouraged it. They certainly meant 
to when I was there last, but as regards North 
Germany what you say is undoubtedly true. The 
Govemmeut liave not been able to eucouiuge it 
directly, and as a matter of fact I have formed the 
opinion that tliere wus less manual instruction in the 
schools of Frusta and North Geimany than there is 
in this country. 

5339. About the Swedish Sloyd, one great point 
of Sloyd as tauglit at Niias is that the exercises are 
being perpetually revised from the experiences of the 
teachers?— Yes. 

6340. They aim at having a scries of exercises 
which shall luid up, one to the othur, like the propud- 
tioua in Euclid ? — Yes, that is quite right. 

5341. Is not a system worked out like that iritb 
the assistance of many teachers who are practically 
engaged in teaching the subject, better the chance 
development of one man here and another man there ? 
— Undoubtedly, that is one reason why I think » 
much of the Sloyd system, because it is carefnllf 
wrought out, bas^ on years of experien(«. 

6342. And the observation of many teachers prac- 
tically engaged in the work ? — Yes. 

5343. ^eu do you find Swedish Sloyd taught in 
many schools in England ? — Well, 1 (»anot particu- 
larly speak of tho country as a whole, but we had n 
good deal of it in Bra^ord where I was, and in 
Southampton where I now am. The course is practi- 
callj Swedish Sloyd with some small modifications, 
bub the teacher is himself quite a believer in Sloyd, 
though he has been through Leipaic and has the City 
and Guilds of London certificate 

6344. Cbairuak. — I s there not one modification 
insisted upon by the Education Department, do they 
not require that the tools should be the ordinary 
carpenter’s tools ? — Yes, they insist on that, but there 
is nothingin Sloyd to prevent that. 

5345. ^e Sloyd knife can be used within the 
terms of that regulation? — ^Yes, provided they take 
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sufficient nurpberof exei-cises to go bejond the 
use of the knife : it would not do to pay a grant 
for the &rst two or three exercises. 

5346 . Mr- Struthbbs.— I s there not n re^ilation 
of the 8cioncc and Art Department that their gi-ant 
is riven for instruction in the use of tools used in 
^mlicrafls?— Yes, that Wiis m their circiilnr. 

5347 . It is >1®^ ]>resent iu force, that regulation ? 

__I not quite clear, be&iuse it was not iu my de- 
turtmeut ... 

‘ 534 $. It is alleged that tins cuxnilar has somewhat 
Jtwmragod the introthiction o£ the Swedish Sloyd 7 
think there was a feieling among teachers that the 
South Kensington authorities were not in favonr of 
Sloyd, but as far as I have observed, in Soiitlmmiiton 
the manual instructor has not complained at all of the 
»orkm"of the South Keiwington regulations : inotlrev 
parts of the country jierUups it has been different. 

6349. You spokoof this iustructumin woodwork in 
Bradford os raising the aelf-resj)ect of the jioorer classes 
of boTs; hare you any experience elsewhere to the 
same effect 1- -I liave not been woilting in any town 
where there have been so many poor childreu. 

5350. I saw in an evening school at Dundee, a 
iar'e number of factory boys who were being taught 
vo^work, and the people nuule the anme observation 
as rou have just made. About experimental science, I 
suppose you don't a[>pi'Ove of teaching science for the 
ake of information merely but chiefly for the tiuiuing 
that may be got from it! — Ves. 

5351. Do yori think the training to bo got from 
evperinientvl science ditfers very much from the train- 
ing to be gob frem aocm-iitely gi-axluate<l w-jodwork }~ 

I think, on the whole tlmre is .sometliing about train- 
ing in expenmcntnl science which is an introduction 
to all kinds of modern iudustry. I am thinking, for 
Lostonce, of dairying ; you cannot tnke up any book on 
ikirying but you And that studenLs are instructeil to 
pay attention to tlie temperature of the milk. If you 
are peiformiiig a few simple ex]>eriment8 in science, 
the first thing you leuru is to take the temperetura, 
;md notice lha varying boiling iwints of t^vo or three 
different substances, and those experiments do lead 
on to enlightened appreciation of almost all kinds of 
aodem instruction. 

5352. But as far os their educatiouul eQoct is con- 
cerned I think you said before' that they are very 
closely connected 1 — Yes, I think manual training of 
the right sort is a very great assistance to performing 
these experiments. 

5353. Professor Fitzgerald. — Does manual in- 
struction give any training in the making of experi- 
ments and experimental reasoning! — I would not 
say that, thatiswherol think it would rather fallshoit. 

5334. Captain Suaw. — Does it o.Kcite cariosity and 
& ^irit of mvestigation to the same extent! — Most 
decidedly not. 

5355. Mr. Struthbrs. — T hose points being all re- 
'^ogitised, it comes to this, that there is only a limited 
time for teaching in school. Do yon think there is 
su^ient time to run all these subjects abreast in 
addition to the ordinary work — to teach drawing, 
m^ual training and exi»nmenlal science ! Don’t you 
think it would be better to make a choice among 
them in the elementary schools 1 — I think it would be 
posable to find time for them all ; it is not as if 
you lulled to tench any one science such as chemistry. 

8356. How many hours a week would be required 
for efficient teaching of woodwork ! — Eitlier a merning 
or aftomoon attendance weekly, and that is partly 
^pied with drawing. That is how it is done at 
“ouihamptou ; they commence with making a working 
plM and ^en go on with the woodwork. I Uiiak that 
IS found time enough bo make steady progress. 

o357. How many hours a week i — Two and a half, 
but then they would have drawing in addition — free- 
h»ndj)r model drawing. 

, How much more time ! — I think one and a 
h&lf hours a week. 

Chaisiuv. — I t might be well to ‘ distinguish the 

®“ndards. 


5359. Mr. STRornERs. — I am speaking of standard loudwu. 

5 ! — There is ample time in the lower jart. 

5360. That will be four hours for manual work and IBW. 

drawing. What time should be given to experimeutaJ ^r. T. 6. 
science — it is naturally a slow subject 1 — I should have 

thought that that might have been done by degrees, 
not so inuclj every week, but they would have tlieir 
science lessons. Having learned uuder the instruc- 
tion of a teacher who would demoustrate the work, 
they would devote the next week or two to construct- 
ing the experiment. 

5361. May I ask if your department insists on 
definite time tables! — With elasticity. You might 
have an hour set apart for science, but that hour 
might be either spent in demonstrating or in actual 
experiments on the part of tlie scholars. 

5362. Taking it all over, do you think two hours a 
week would be required for science! — I should have 
thought it would be desirable to have two houi-s, but 
it would not be necessary — one hour would do. 

5363. Useful practice could be given in one hour I— 

I think so. 

5364. That would be five out of tliirty-two hours. 

Do you think that would leave plenty of time for 
efficient teaching of the other subjects which arc 
necessary 1 — I think so. There has been a good deal 
of waste of time in mere repetition. 

5365. But particularly in the lower standards 1 — 

Even in the higher. I think if you spent a morning 
watching them you would see that there is a good 
deal of time that has been marking time, for want of 
variety — perhaps reading what tliey can already rea<l 
perfectly well. Every b>y in standard 5 is a good 
render, and they spend a good de:d of time reading 
books which are not progressively harder. 

5366. One que‘<tian about the school gardens : yon 
would not make this a general subject ! — No, only 
under certain conditions. 

5367. It is more or less a technical subject ! — I 
think so ; in a country district that is why I should be 
inclined to teach it in connection with science. I 
think the science teaching in a country school could 
very well be connected ^.-Ith a school garden, because 
I think simple experiments could be carried out which 
would foi-m a suitable introduction to physical science. 

5368. You think that that would Im a suitable pre- 
liminary to more advanced instruction in evening 
classes and by County Council lecturers 1 — I am su re of 
thab At present half the County Council horticultural 
instruction is wasted because Uieie is no foundation. 

6369. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Kindly tell me whether 
the primary schools that you examine send up uinny 
pupils to &e universities ! — I should say that in a 
town like Bradford every year a ceitaiu number of 
pupils would get scholarships from the elementary 
schools, which enable them to attend grommoi' schools. 

Those boys ore passed on, and a certain number have 
gone to the universities and distinguished themselves 
very much. 

5370. Crairman.— T liey can get scholarships in 
the univeraities from the grammar schools? — Yes. 

In our own staff there was a hoy from one of the 
elementary schools who went to a grammar school, 
then distinguished himself at Cambridge, and is now 
one of the inspectors of schools. 

5371. Rev. Dr. Evans. — ^Would you recommeud 
the general adoption of manual instruction, provided 
a large number of pupils were sent from the primary 
schools to the universities ! — I don't think the in- 
fluence of manual training is found to interfere with 
the progress of scholars in primary schools. 

5372. Does the manual instruction tend at all to 
lesson the attention to grammar and linguistic studies! 

I cannot say that our linguistic studies in elemen- 
tary schools in England have been satisfactory, they 
have not been as in Scotland where they have laught 
Latin, it is a great advantage no doubt 

5373. I hod already come to that conclusion. I 
could not understand the disregard that seems to be 
growing for parsing and the analysis of sentences! — 

Yea, that is quite the case. 
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COMMISSION ON MANUAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Lomkni. o')74. Have you ever susjivctcd or liad reason to 
^areMB manual instruction tends to a particular 

— formation of tliH hand and to give a physical tV[»e ! — 

llr. T, G. I thiiiic that would lie the case if you were to conuuo 

l.oopcr, particular tool, but ]iro- 

Tilled you have a variety of t-ouis then I don't tbink 
it does adect the band. 

5375. In one of the largest factories in this country 
I have been told by the Tiiaiuiger that they look for 
the children of parents who have hoen engaged in a 
particular department to take up the work of that 
department l>ecause it is found that these diildi-en 
•actually inheiit a particular formation of tlie liaiiill — 
That I cau quite understand. 

5376. And that in consetjueuce of inheriting that 
particular formation of tin- liaud they Ixscome mrtuv- 
ally qualified for succeeding in the {wrticular kind of 
work better than other and oiore intelligent boys 1 — 
Yes, I quite believe that, and that a good deal might 
be made out of it if one M’ci-o to study the gi-owth of the 
po)iuiation in a manufacturing di.strict like Bradford. 

5377. Do tliey teauhliow to grow plants from cuttings 
in the school garden? ? — Y'es, in the g.aitlcns I liave 
described we h.ave special plots for teaching pruning, 
grafting, gi-owing plants fi'om seed, growing plants 
from cuttings, and wiiat not. 

5378. And that will leail to an improvement no doubt 
in time in both horticulture and agiucultnrel — Yes. 

5379. Do they teach anything as regards the com- 
position ai^d use of artificial luanui’esl — We have been 
making experiments in that direction, at present it is 
a little difficult to know what e.xporiments to moke. 
In a French paper some very interesting experiments 
are suggested, which wc were thinking of caiTjdng out. 

5380. Do ai\T of these school gar-dens compete at 
local friut aud Itowci- shows 1 — We have got all sorts 
of prizes ; last year, which was au extremely dry year 
because of the long drought, I forget at this moment 
which particular crop it was, whether it was broad 
Ijeans or potatoes, but one of our crops was certaiuly 
the best exhibited, and I thought it was extremely en- 
couraging. Of com-se it was considered that we hud 
special help from the iustnR'tor,biit still wc did succeed 
in actually producing the best resultsat a particular show. 

5381. Further with i-egard to these school gardens 
you said, I think, that the pupils did all the work 
tbetnielvesl — Yes, that is essential. 

53S2. Now, when any of these young people go 
into an industry on which gardening bears, have you 
had evidence Aat they had benefited by your train- 
ing 1 — There is no doubt some of them have taken up 
gardening, but as a rule they have taken up other 
professions ; there is not very much gardening in the 
neighbourhood of Bournemouth. Most of them liave 
passed on to quite different occupations, but I ha-ve 
met them since and none of them regret the time 
they have spent at the garden. 


5383. In examiiiiiig under the old system <lid the 
in.S[)ectur assign niark.s to the ptqiila accoitlin'r 
the an.swenng 1 — We assign no marks, simply’ n^j 
“ jiiiss” or ‘rt'ail.” 

5384. Had you a li.st of the pupilsf — Yc*, 
three columns, fur i-endiiig, writing, or arithiaetii:. 
We put an X if a child pas.se'1, aud an 0 if he failfj 

538- 5. Y’ou did not clistriminatc as to the mlueof 
tlie mark 1 — Very slightly ; we luight have a privais 
mark if it was very good, but there was uothin- 
prescribed. 

5380. Chairman — You have no claboi-ate avstew 
of graded passes, with piss No. 1 aud pass No.* 21- 
No, I never had auytliiug of the kind. 

5387. Rtiv. Dr. Ev.vss. — Was any retui-n of the 
tabular report made to anylwciy ? — \Ye used to send 
our schedule to tlie Department, but our report wi, 
based on the percentage of childi-en that jxxssed in 
each subject. 

5388. And it is your distinct opinion from voar 
own experience that that system was not as good as 
the present 1 — Undoubtedly. 

5389. In ca.se the old system of examination hr 
results were continued do you think the teachers 
would take kindly to the introduction of manual in- 
struction 1 — It would have been difficult for them tod> 
it undoubterlly. During the last p.artof the vearriw 
might ha^■e 30 per cent, of the children coming in lihu 
were very backward; but the teachers would never- 
theless be bound to present them in a certain standanl 
and to devote their whole time to -working up those 
backward children, wliereas now they would say ‘dt 
you come into school under these conditions, we cannot 
devote time to coach you specially,” and the children 
would have to spend a longer time in the standard. 

5390. And would you have found a difficulty in 
iuti-oducing manual training into scliools under the 
old system ? — Yes, it would ba\-e been impossible. 

5391. C'HAiBM.ty. — "When you siwke of the difficulty 
of introducing manual instruction into vci-y small 
schools and rural schools, did you refer to all tie 
grades of manual instruction, or were you thinking 
only of the Sloyd system 1 — I was thinking of the 
advanced stage ; it is easy for the younger— the 
infants and standard one. 

6392. And also for wliat are called hand and eye 
occupations in the Birmingham .system "i — Ye.s. Ifind 
the Birmingham system is in use in some of the rural 
schools in tlie Isle of Wight. 

6393. That is Mr. Bevis’ system 1 — Yes. 

539- t. Is it in ojieration in any school where there 
is only one teacher 1 — No, I think even in some of the 
smaller schools they manage to have two taachei-8,bnt 
they have introduced that system in a modified fona, 
and very effectively. 

6395. It would be better to have it in that form 
than not at all, in that class of school 1 — Yes. 


Rev. C. D. Do 
Port 


Rev. C. D. Do Port, H.M. Chief Inspector of Schoob, examined. 


5396. Chairman. — You are one of the Chief In- 
spectors ? — Yes. 

6397. What district have you charge of 1 — As in- 
bpector I have charge of what is called the East 
Lambeth district, which b a central slice of Sontli 
London ; that is my district as inspector. And as 
chief inspector I have responsibilities over what is 
called the East Central Division of England, tliat is a 
central piece running as far north as Birmingham and 
Leicester. 

5398. So each Chief Inspector has a district of which 
he himself is inspector 1 — Yes, which district ought to 
be inside his division, only it suited the Department 
seeing I had become rather experienced in London 
work, and more or less acc^table to the Lambeth 
educationalists, it suited the Department in appoint- 
ing me to the East Centre! Division of England, there 
being no vacancy in the division, to say “remainin Lon- 
don as inspector and take up with it the responsibi- 
lities of Cluef Inspector of the East Central Division.” 


5399. Have you also had expei-ience of other 
districts I — ^Yes, I was for nineteen years working 
with Reading as my centre, which is in my division nov. 

5400. Professor Fitzgebald. — Then is your dis- 
trict outside your division 1 — My district is outside 
my division. 

5401. Ch.aieman. — And have you a Chief Inspector 
over you for that district ? — Certainly, the Metro- 
politan Chief Inspector is my chief inspector ; he 
happens to be the Chief Senior Inspector in the De- 
partment, so there is no complication. 

5402. You have some experience of the working 
of manual training in schools 1 — YeSj I have seeu ^ 
I could get to see of it in the division, a good deJ b 
Birmingham, and a little in Leicester, and what one 
could get to see of it about Reading, where there is not 
much ; and of course I have seen a great deal of ic m 
my own district in London. 

5403. You have seen it in the case of both boy* 
and girls! — Yes, I have made no difference; Ihe^® 
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laile it .I'poiut 10 inaiwct, ns far ns lime allowed, any 
kb.l ofTUiluJjal work <lono in the schools. 

1404 . 1*1 1'*® lw)y8' schools, wliut is the chief 

of ^rorlc done 1— There is {niuiticnlly only one 
kind in Loudon, you might call it the English Sloyd or 
voodwork. 

5405. Yon don't like to call it carjwutiy ?— I don’t 
like, and ihev don’t like to do so, because there ure 

Tmdes U«»iou reasons — but earpcntiy does 

not altogptlit-r describe it. 

5406. Then in addition to working in wool, as we 
mar call it, there is also w<>rking in njotall— Veny little 
in Tjondon ; there is in London only one gixwt centre 
of metal work that is connected with the School Board, 
ill Marylebono region ; it is not taken nji as a goneml 
principle of education by Taniduii ediicatioimlists, or 
tlie ScluKil B-mrd in particular. 

5407. In the ca.s(! of girls 1 — Tn the cii.se of girls in 
Loudon 1 am obliged i« snouk much more from my 
own indiridual dbtrict I should .say that in Lmdon, 
in the case of girls, the teaching in cookery unci t&xcli- 
inj in laundiy wus very nearly naivei'siil, I sliould 
iliink fonr-fiftlis of the schools in my own disti-ict 
(tlat will cover DO.OOCi children). I should tliiuk 
four-fifths of the schools nmler tlie Board iu my dis- 
trict mke l>oth cookery and laundry. 

540S. Educationally, do you consider the intro- 
dacrion of tliese subjects an ndvaiitnge 1 — Oli, I think 
an nnmixed lulvautagc ; the learning of the woodwork 
adds a practical mid lasting element to the educa- 
tion of the Uoi-s. and there hto ilii-ect niithmetical 
results connected with it. I have Imrl nmstera toll 
me only within the last few days — I was inquiring 
whether tliey taugiit anything like pimctical measui-e- 
ment of areas — “Oh, yes,” they said, “our boys 
taking woodwork naturally fall into that.” It lends 
a concrete tone to the genenil ariUnuotical teacliing 
of boys, and your Qmco kuows tliab all teacliing 
of wo^wovk — and that is one I’eiy strong nrgmuoiib 
against calling it car|icntry — all teaching of wood- 
work is based u^mn drawing; nothing is done by 
rule of thumb, so that it becomes u scientilic tniining. 

5409. Then, iu the ciisu of tho girls, iu to cookery 
and laundry work, do you consider that those are 
eciucstioaally of the samo advantage ! — Oh, yes, they 
are, but not exactly parallel. 

5410. Di-essmnking also? — Dressmaking is not quite 
so general, and the drcssinnkiug is connected moi'e with 
the older children. Tho only dressmaking classes I 
know in Ixindon would be connected with four or live 
schools out of fifty. 

5411. We visited one at the Hugh Slydilleton 
scliool 1 — Yes, and they were quite tlie older children. 
That is the reason I did not put it in the same category 
as laundry and cookeiy, wliioh are taught univereuDy. 

5412. Woodwork, I underatand, does not begin 
until the fifth standard, and probably the same holds 
fw cookery 1 — Payment for woodwork by the Science 
and Art Depai-tnient does not commence until the 
fifth standard of tho boy’s life ; but T was in a 
woodwork school yesterday, I happened to be in- 
specting it, and there was a class of the fourth 

at work in it, but the Science and Art 
Department will not pay for them, but they were 
there as fi-ee scholars, and I took special pains to ask 
the head of the school at the time about them, I 
asked, " Is the time spent by these boys in standard 
«rf j'*** worth the e^uinddle 1” 

" Oh,” he said, “Yes, these will be my best class in a 
wnple of years’ time." He seemed to think that by 
twaking ground in the fourth standard he would get 
twer a good deal that would be perhaps delaying to 
th^ fifth standard progress. 

^13. Do you think he meant the best elans in 
^oodwork only? — Yes, because he was a special 
«*cher in woodwork. 

nf formed on opinion of the effect 

mis woodwork teacliing upon the school as a whole ? 
^ 68, or rather the classes in the school involved j 
« does not touch tho whole. 


5415. But I mean the school-work as a whole 
Ye.s, distinctly, it is a very decided advantage. 

5416. Is that the opinion also of the teachers? — 
Ye.s, I thiuk so, under our new system of inspection 
without cxiimiiiation j but I think under our former 
system the number of exceptions would have almost 
cavrietl the majority. 

.5417. Was it possible to work this system of 
practical education under the former system ? — No, 
it could not have developed under the former 
system as it has developed during the last three or 
four years; the teachers would not have been 
sufficiently with us. You will quite understand, your 
Grace, that even now it is a little distukbance to the 
orgaui 2 ati(in of the school. It was a double centre I 
was at tbe day before yestewlay — there were 40 boys 
pas.«ang from their onliniirv school lesson that after- 
noon, 40 other boys from tlie sixth standard liad been 
absent from their ordinary school-work that morning. 

5418. But a good deal of the oi'idonce we have got 
goes to show that that time is fully made up fur by 
the improved cajmeity of the cliildren ? — I liave not 
the sliglitest doubt of it; they can sharpen wits at 
school, hut n concentrntion and application of wits 
is caused by this woodwork. 

5419. That might not lie obvious to the oi-diuary 
teacher at the l»egiiiniiig 1 — All good teachere in my 
district would mimit it is an unmixed good, and under 
the ]jre3eut system of in.spectiua it is wor^ the little 
dlsturliance it causes iu the .school organization. 

5420. At what point in the clussification of a 
primary school do you tldiik these subjects ought to 
be introdnerdl — We pay tus a department in the 
c:iso of the girls for cookery and laundry at tbe fourth 
standard stage. 

5421. But not before itl — No, and we should not. 

5 422, Is there any tuanaal training for girls between 

kindergarten onrl the fourth standard ; toko the case of 
girls that |kiss out of an infunU' department into tlie 
first standard ? — With us in London the fireb standiird 


is almost invariably tho top of the infant scliool. 

5123. In that case my question would refer to the 
socoml and third, and in otlier cases it woiildrefer to 
flnst, second, ami tliinl : is there any manual training 
for those girls who have passed out of the infant 
school and not reached the fourth standard! 

5424. Profcssoi* Pitzgerald. — Needlework? — Of 
course, needlework, universally and admirably done. 

5425. CrtAinMAS. — Done on educational lines? — 
Yes, worked by demonstration lessons, the blackboard 
and demonstration frames in free use also. I 
think that in Lambeth we have been rather ambitious 
folks; there has been a good deal of life there; the 
teachei-s are above the average. I should say two- 
tlitnis at least of our girls’ schools take up some kind 
of kindevgoi-ten occupation, some continuation of it as 
begun in the infants' school. 

5426. Ton have had experience of Mr. Bavis' 
system 1 — I have seen it in Birmingham, but it has 
not been taken up iu London ; I rather try, as far as 
it is loyal on the part of on inspector, to press it on 
my own disti-ict j (one bos to do it judiciously) ; the 
theoretical lines of the system struck me os so pretty ; 
but it has not held its own. 

6427. It would serve to fill up tbe gap? — Admirably ; 
but mtb ns there was a general feeling, and I am 
rather a convert to it, that Mr. Bevis’ system 
admirable as it is, perhaps lacks a little of the more 
ai-tistifi and cultural aide of that training, and our 
teacbere have all leant to that line of opinion and have 


brought in colour, and perhaps beauty of form, more 
than Mr. Bevis’ system would bring it in. 

5428. Do you think this modification could be 
grafted on to Mr. Bevis’ system, or would it reqiure 
a totally new departure 1 — Not totally new ; the 
principles on which Mr. Bevis works you can work 
m colour, paper-folding and paper-cutting and pattern 
making ; you can work all that by tbe blackboard. 

6429. Mr. Bevis had not introduced anytihing of 
colour at the stage you Imd exjiericnce of; he has now ; 


London. 
Zfdr;A2S.tS97. 
Rev. G~D. D» 
Port. 
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Londvu. — I ibougUt be tvouUI ; I siai very glad to hear that, 

bC'Cause in that case it ■will be an exceeiUnjly snccesa- 
1S07. f„] svsteni. Not ptiinting in bnisb-work, you don’t 
B«v. c. D. Du mean that ? 

5430. "VVc saw some crayon colouring, and also 
colonred pajwr and pm>er-folJi3ig and the subsequent 
arranging ol patterns, nil apparently very valimble for 
children. Now as to drawing. Drawing in England 
is tiiuglit on scieiititic lines throughout f— Yea. 

5431. In yoiiv memorandum yon .xssume it is so 
taught in Ireland, but it is hiudly tauglit at all in 
Ireland, it is not a compulsory subject ? — I am Sony 
for that 

5432. You think we ought to recommend that 
drawing should he made compulsory in schools ? — 
Ido ; only, put an exception ius we have in Engluntl ; 
there are still a very few cases of country parishes 
where I think an Insjujctor uses his discretion and 
certifies to the De|>artment that it is impossible to 
have drawing fcrught in that parish. 

5433. In Ireland the nmnber of schools in which 
drawing is taught is 1,421 out of 8, 500? — It then, ns 
your (Jruce put it, not a general thing ; but it is 
easential to tire success of the boys’ tniiuing in wood- 
work. 

5434. Professor Fitzger.vld. — That is, they should 
do freehand and nieclmuical dr.uvLngl — One would 
like them to do freehand as well, but mcdianical 
drawing would be very useful. 

5435. In Ireland wo have freehand, but notliing of 
mechanical drawing ? — You have, I suppose, on your 
minutes the Science an<l Art Department’s syllabus 
for teaching drawing and the alternative syllabus. 
They axe both very interesting ; the second syllabus 
would not lend itself as a help towards mauuai train- 
ing in woodwork ; it is more artistic, it is free drawing 
of curves from the very beginniug, but their original 
syllabus, which is more mathematical, is admirably 
adapted for practical use in the carpentry work. 

543C. CH.uiuiiN. — You spoke of exceptional cases ; 
on what grountl are classes exempt from this teach- 
ing 1 — 'I'here ai-e very few now ; but for the first year 
or two or three after drawing was mfifle compulsory 
with ns, it would have struck very hard upon a country 
parish that had a teacher of considerable power under 
the lines of previous years, if he had to be trained in 
drawing as a condition for continuing his grants. 

5437. "Was anything done to instruct these teaohersi 
— Yes, many teachers who were near enough to towns 
to obtain instruction got instruction, and now the 
number that cannot teacli drawing is very small. 

5438. Did you try’ the system of peripatetic 
teaching of drawing 1 — Yes, they did a little in some 
parts ; but our country paiushes do not co-operate 
perhaps quite as easily as they will when this new 
Bill, with its Associations, becomes law. 

5439. Have you any experience of dairy work as a 
brancli of practical teachiiig in sclmolst — Very little j 
I don’t think it is common even in dairy districts. 

5440. Cottage gaixlening may be taught upon 
scientific lines, I suppose 1 — It is being very lil.tle 
taken up in the country. I don’t know any single 
parish in my division that is taking it up on CWe 
lines, though I know several coses where a little 
gardening is done. 

5441. What cliiss of teachers do you consider best 
for school woodwork, the ordinary school teachers 
orarlirajisof the better tyi»el — The artisans of the 
better type that have iiad special training for it and 
passed certain sjiechil examinutions are almost in- 
variably in charge of it in London ; but for the 
country I suppose we must depend a good deal, even 
in the future, upon the energy’ of our ordinary certi- 
ficated teacherswho will add that to their other extras. 

5442. Professor FiTzoER.tLD.— What inducement 
would you give to the teachers to do so— do von 
mean his professional enthusiasm is not enough f— I 
think tliere might be some pa\^]lent ; at least one 
would expect some a.«!sistance to be given to them 
towards attending at centres iu the countrv. There 


might be some expense connected with travelling; bi;‘ 
the enthusiasm of our teacheis is Wyond praise. 

5443. Has that increased since the change in il,.-. 
practice of inspection ? — If T answer you for Londor 
I shall 1«» a little outside your present lines, because iii 
London none of this work is done by o\u- ordinurv 
teachers. The whole of the work is done by speciallV 
trained, very intelligent, very sui^evior an’izan-s, but 
of course the spread of the movement in London— take 
my district — has been immensely helped by the nev 
system of inspection. 

' 5444. CH.vtRM.ts. — Have you seen the last issued 
report of the London dointCommitteeon Manual Train, 
ing — the fourth report — it is not over favourable. It 
says that a great deal of the iinswering scempd to shiA 
that the boys had merely written down things that ther 
had committed to memory, producing, in .some ca.»ei. 
“senseless sentences," and an.swering “ in a manocr 
that leads one to suppose that the result of the lesS"-; 
has not been of any real service." Thisrefers to diildrvr. 
taught this manual system in Ljiidou. The report 
then goes on to say that the object of the ta’icbin; 
seems to l>e to ])roduce exirerts in timber ; that tl.- 
attemion of the children is dii'c-eted to matters tbat 
are not ]>erhaps educational ; that e\'en an elementary 
knowledge of mensuration or geometrical drawing is 
conspicuous by its absence; and that there is no power 
of writing decent English in a readable fashion. Aid 
it gives a miniber of extraorrliuary specimens of 
spelling which, the report says, may only commend 
themselves to Mr. Pitman. They hold an eiamina- 
tion 1 — I have not seen that report. 

5445. This refers to an e.xamination held by Mr. 
Siflney Wilis, I foke it, for this Joint Committeel— 
Whom were they exauiiaing, and what was the objeit 
of the examination — for they examine for diplomas fr 
teaching — or was that for a scholarship — surely th:ti 
was not the examination of any one school? 

5446. I cannot say. Why do you nsk 1 — Beeauv 
to me that is absolutely foreign to the observable re.sult- 
at any of thirty or forty centres I should sjiesk of fror.i 
experience. 

5447. Allow me to read further : “I should aiM 
that the extracts just given are by no means from 
papers of younger boys ; several of them are fourteen 
or fifteen years of age, and they are in standard 6 or 
7.” Mr. Barter himself puts it that the instructors 
only pick out their best boys ? — I should meet that 
by a rather strong remark as to examination bebj 
distinctly the wrong prooe-ss by which to test tie 
value of manual training at woodwork centres. li 
should not be tested by a written e.varaination, ex- 
cept so far as yon are forced to do it. It should be 
tested by an examination of the work done by tie 
boys at the centre under your eyes. The examiner 
seems to me to have ceased to be an examiner of 
wooflwork ; he has become an examiner of speUing. 

5448. Don’t suppose I wisli to see it subjected to 
this proceas of examination, quite the contrary ?-y 
Yes, but that is the effect that it produced. It is 
quite possible that some of the instructors might spell 
aceerding to Mr. Pitman’s g^stem, but still they 
might teach woodwork admirably. 

5449. Professor Fitzgbr.\ld. — W ould not that 
rather tend to show that the boys who were good ti 
woodwork might be bad. at other subjects I 

CHAiRMJiy. — I think it goes to show that they 
were taught not out of books, but by oral teaching- 

n’itness . — I have known several dull boys win'' 
liappily do excel at the woodwork clusse.s, and it is ow 
of the strong arguments in favour of woodwork that 
it gives a chance to a boy whose intellect is dull. 

5450. CflAiRiiAN. — You consider that the abandoc-^ 
rnent of the system of the individual examination o: 
tlie pupils and the intromiction of the new system is a 
decided improvement? — Yes. 

5451. I have read your report in the blue book of 
last year, aud you state this, I think, without any 
qnalitication ? — Without any. 

5452. And you find that is the opinion of yo'J'' 
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cfueriencpcl insi»ectors 1 — Yes,aiul even of those who at passing on to the present? — Ob, yes, I would have Londoo, 

fir^doubted, because amongst officials you will always sampled from the first. I think, if I hod l*en Mr. 

find the natural conservatism of every expert is very l^owc, I would have made a sampling code. Jfgn-A ittg. 

stiong, but now they are coming round and most of 5468. We, in Ireland, are still in the first stage. E«v. C, U Du 

„jv colleagues in the division that I am responsible Do you tliinkit would be asafe thing for ns topassat 

for are enthusiastic for the new system, and are dis- one bound into the freedom you now have in England 

tinctly of opinion that it lias altered the nature of the even without passing through a sample stage? — 

teacliing moat favourably. Yea, I think, perfectly safe. 

5453. You quote at length from Mr. Airey, a 54G9. Captain Shaw. — This Report, the fourth 
centleman whom we met at Bii iuingliara ; he does not Report of the London Joint Committee on Manual 

speak much more favom-ably of it than Mr. Tremen- Tmining, appears to apply to the examination of some 

heere from Reading. You don't consider that a mis- 113 children in special centres established by this 

rake was made when the system of payment by re.sulte Committee ; it is not on the teaching of the London 

wa.i inuwluced by ilr. liowe?— At that date, no. School Board throughout? — Isolated scholars from some 

.5454. Do you not think it was then a most useful voluntary schools probably and a few Board schools, 
change ?— I think it was uecassaiy at that date. 5470. Rev. Dr. Evaxs.— Is there any possibility 

0455. Do you not think that it wnathn introduction of the Inspector’s judgment in regaid to manual in- 
of that system at that particular time that enabler! the struetion being iiifluenced by what is jwpular in the 
educstionftUystemofEnglandtoljeadvancedtoitspi-e' district?— Do youmean that the inspector's influence 
sent state of efficiency 1 — I certainly do. We were so will tend to bring forward that manual instruction 1 
wanting in trained teacliei-a at that time, and even 5471. Ob, no, I only wanted to know if the in 
when we began to train thej’ had to come without ex- spcctor’s mind is at all influenced by what is popular 
periencc, so that practically the slavish line of our in his own district ? — Well, it depends upon what 
Code was the syllabits of their teaching. you mean by ]K)pular : would you describe woodwork 

5456. The old results system was then necessary for os popular in my district ! It is almost universal, so 

them ? — Yes, absolutely, thirty years ago. of couree my mint! is influenced hy it. 

5457. I met with a coinpiuTson the other day, an in- 5472. We have not seen any inaj»ectors but those 

efficient teacher was compared to a broken down horse in the districts or localities where manual instruction 
going between the shafts of a cab ; he is kept within has been going on ; wc have uot had any inspector 
very tight lines, but at tho same time he Is kept on under examination from a district where it lia.s uot 
his legs I — It was absolutely essential then, but equally been adopted, and we do not know what apioion hr. 
cMcnttal that it should hr allowed to develop. might have about it? — He would not have any, because 

5458. It passed from that rudimcDtai 7 stage to as a scientifle man lie would have no basis on which 
ibe present system of free inspection, but not imme- to form on opinion. 

liiatelrl — No, by three or four stages. 5473. We are where we started. I want to know 

5459. Do you consider it was well that the system whether an inspector’s mind is likely to be influeuce-1 

passed through those stages and not at one Ixiund by a ]wejadice against or a predisposition in favour 
into tlie present freedom? — I tliink we might have of a subject by reason of its exclusion or adoption by 
possibly omitted one sti^ and pasKcd more rapidly the managers of liis district?— As a rule I shonld 
than we did to “sample exaiuLnution ” in reading, say not. X should say our minds were, as a rule, 
writing, and arithmetic. o[ien. Pew have the expert knowledge that Mr. 

5460. The first stage is wliat we still have in Ireland, Rooper has on kindergarten occupations and gifts 

individual examination aud paymnut by results? — aud manual work; and thei-efore so few of us have 
Yes, excejit that in Ireland you Imve individual ex- any initial prejudice in favour of woodwork or 

amination extended beyond, I believe, reading, writ- laundry or cookery tliat I should be disposed to 

ing, and arithmetic. answer your qnestion “tio.” I came to this work 

5461. To everything ? — At our earlier stages of edu- with an absolutely open mind; it was dawning 

cationol life we never hod anything but reading, when I was at Reading, bat I never dreamed of 

writing, and arithmetic given to us. When I joined forcing it in, because we were under the old system 
the scrs'ice in 1SC6, ray official duties — I had no of examination. 

assistant then, he was uot needed — was to examine 5474. If thevalueofmannalinstrucbionbesogreat, 
individually in reading, writing, and avichmetic, and can you tell us why it is that the training colleges 
nothing else. We pressed frem tliat day onwards, do not prepare for it? — They do a little at tlie 
most of us, the importance if you learn reading of learn- training colleges for girls, cookery, L fancy; of 
ing to read something, ought they not to i-ead some course I am limited in my training college ex- 
geography or some history, ought we to ignore alto- perience. There is an admirable cookery school at 
getber subject mutloi ; so by degrees we added Stockwell, the training collie for the British and 
geogruphy to the reading, writing, aud arithmetic, Foreign Society, and I have heard admirable cookery 
which almost from the first we took os a matter of lessons given tliere for then* certificates, for eight or 
class examination and not individual examination. ten years past, but I fancy in woodwork very little 

5462. What was the next stage ?— Tho next stage, is being done. 

after having taken class subjects with individual cx- 5475. Whois .the inspector in charge of the train- 
amination in reading, writing, and aritliinetic, the ing college at Westminster? — Mr. Oakley or Mr 
next stage was to sample. Scott Coward. 

5463. In the case of a class subject the grant was 5476. And I take it that the training colleges 

made on the general merit of the class, but the inspector would be likely to adopt anything that was requii*ed 

examined individually?— In reading, wilting, and by the teachers? — With time, hot it will always take 
arithmetic, not in geography, except of course tliat time because a training college is an institution which, 
you cannot examine a class without touching the unless it is connected with some very active centre of 
individual, but no Individual reoord was made. educational interest, would be slow to look for new 

5464. Well, the second stage? — Was sampling tbein- lines of training; possibly it would be difficult at 
dividual reading, arithmetic, amd writing, to save time, first in some of our training colleges for men to find 

5466. Were the samples so taken that every time and place in their timo-table for the woodwork 
child in the school was examined in something 3 — insti'uction, but I feel quite sure that it is coming 
Not necesaaiily, but we endeavoured to do that, in the future, that the training colleges will doit; 

Yos, every child was examined in something. lamnotat all surprised that they have uot done it yet. 

5466. You spoke of some stages that might have 6477. You have told hi-s Grace that you think it 

been omitted in the development? — I think it would would not have been possible to introduce and work 
have been better if we had licguii to sample many this manual training under the old system ef exami- 
years before we did, nation by re.sult ? — Not as we have done it ; it could 

5467. But would you have* omitted that before <mly lie done by the liniiterl few schools that Imre an 
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London. exceptionfiDv strong staff, and work under exception- not the unaided effort of the voluntary schools but 

’ ably favourable circumstances. of this joint committee, it has come to very little 

Cii.muman.— Isnottheworkofthetrainiug except in its own neighbourhood; s\-e have not 

Uar. C. D. Dn colleges still tested by a system of individual cxanii- taken up nietalwork in London. I dai-esay you 

I'nrt nations 1 In part, yes : each individual student lias saw three time.s as much metal work in Birmingbati 

to pass his examination for a certificate ; of cour.se the as we could show in London : it does not seem to 
practising schools, you know, are not. lead to anytliing in after-life and does not familiarise 

r)47U. Rev. Dr. Ev.vxs. — After the students of the you with oitlinaiy tools, 
training colleges go out at the close of the second 5490, As to teaching manual work in the fourth 
year, are they under any kind of probation for any standard, what is the average age of a child in the 

period afterwai-ds in the schools?— -Yes ; before the fourth standard ]~It ought to be ten, but I think if 

actual issue of the parchment certificate. you will say that the average age of the child is 

5480. How long is that probation ? — Two years or eleven 3'ou will beuearer the mark; certainlyaboveteu. 
one and a half, two visits by the inspector. 5491. Do yott think tliat children at that age are 

54S1. Is there any bonus coming to the training capable of using tools, ai-e tliey sufficiently physicallr 
colleirc ns the result of the passing in two yearn?— developed l-^Yes, apparently -so, because I latlip'i- 

YeSj^I think von will find in the Code the par-ment looked into that point when I was with that fourth 

for the tvihuing of that student will be paid, if not standard class in the woodwork centre the day before 
altogether, in large part when the issue of the certifi- yesterday ; you see the tools arc not full men’s size, 

cate is sancticmefl by the recommendation of the At ouv Board centres the weight and size of the tools 

inspector who inspected him in his school. are to a certain extent adapted to a child’s size and 

6482. CiiAiKUA.v. — That is a payment into tha strength, and also they don’t use all the tools at first. 

“ credit fund,” not tu the munagers of tlie college ? — For instance, those fourth standard boj’S w-ill not do 

Yes ; to the college. much more than draw a saw : for the first six months 

5483. Rev. Dr. Evans. — It is the power of the their progress will be slow, and they want a gofd 

teacher to succeed in scIumiI keeping and school work deal of teaching in drawing, I think I said before in 

that leads to the giving of tiie diploma, not merely the memoi-iinduni I sent up. If I liad my own way, 

what was learned hi the training colleges 1 — Even if and the world had mlapted itself to my own way, I 
that teacher was in charge of a school and receiving would not let standard four go to manual training 

Government grants, if after two years tlie inspector in the woodwork, only standard five, and evidently 

of that school were to say “ I don't think the conduct the Department is with me, but so many of our 

of this school is sufficiently able to justify me in cliildren leave school at standard four that if we 

issuing the pai’dmient certificate,” that would delay were to shut out standard four we would shut outs 

the payment of the money to the college perhaps. good many childien to whom this training would be 
548-1. In a system of results would it be possible moat useful, 
to introduce manual iustniction without attaching a 5492. Piofessor Fitzgerald. — ^When I was eleven 
fee to go tothe teacher, or if afee were ixttached to it I went through a course of lc*.ssons in a cai'peuter's 

■vvimid it make it likely to run more easily? — I should shop, and I distinctly recollect doing tenon work, and 

think it would diivctly. You mean if mi offer were that is not an easy form? — It is not ; if you tAe 

made by the Department to tlie training colleges to sloping tenon work it is very difficult ; but you may 

make a little extia allowance }«r student who have a special gife. 

succeeded in passing an expert examination in wood- 5493. Captain Siiaw. — T he otlier means of teach- 
wnrk. tliat wtuild certainly encoui'age tho training ing hand and evo training in other departments is 
colleges at once. paid for by the Department as a suitable occnpition ; 

5485. Where you had your teachers, almost the it can be taken as a class subject and paid for as a 
whole body of them, without any skill in this manual suitable occupation? — Yes. 

training, how would you propose to introduce manual 5494. CnAiRSiAX. — Is that the principle on which 
instruction in the country? — I suppose much as it you teach woodwork in the fourth standard? — We 
was done in Berkshire, my old district, wliich is still can in a school say that instead of taking for our two 
under luy superrision a.s chief inspector. A very class subjects geography and elementary science, we 
able and energetic master in one of the Reading shall take geography and vai’ied occupations : then it 
Board schools, Mr. Andrews, set himself to work, I would be paid for as if geography, grammar, or 
suppose owing to his ovna innate energy and entlm- elementary science ; but in my experience it is very 
siasm, set himself to work to study this English form rare inde^. I don't know in all my district more 
of woodwork until he became, as I suppose Mr. than one school that has taken varied occupations as 
Barter made himself on a still greater scale, a thorough a class subject for money grants, 
expert, and then he became a centre of training for 5495. It was contemplated in the Education Code 
others; so that now in Reading that school of Mr. after 1896, object lessons and suitable occupations 
Andrews has become a centre from which went forth were put as the first class subject? — But did that 

a number of trained and competent certificated ever appear ; was it not that they should be taken in 

teachers, but in London we have not used that plan, standards one, two, and three, learing it open whether 

5486. Have you ever visited the Westminster they should be the class subject ? Pour years ago it 

College 1 — Four or five times. was pressed that varied occupations should at a 

5187. Have you seen the manual work going on certain date be demanded in the first, second, and 

there? — No, never. thii’d standards of all classes ; then we had a 

5488. We visited it yesterday, and it seemed to be meeting of chief inspectors, who seemed unanimously 
going on with great interest and success. The of opinion that that rule was quite easy to work 
work was done entirely by themselves ; it was taken in towns but exceedingly difficult to work in 
up with great enthusiasm and in a very cheap way ? — all unfavourably situated schools and in the country 

hat does not sui-prise me, because there is an generally, and so it was dropped, but I have no recol- 
immense amount of professional enthusiasm alive lection that varied occupations and object lessons 
there. You asked the question whether a grant to ever quite assumed the form of the compulsory first 
each person for passing in a subject encouraged the subject ; object lessons do now, from a certain date : 
taking up of that subject. I was not thinking of but the kindergarten occupations that for a time 
Westminster or Stockwell, but of outlying training were ordered to be a compulsory subject in the lower 
colleges, and they would requme some encouragement : standard teaching of all schools (withont offering any 
Westminster does not. money for them), we have continued without any 

5489. Captain Shaw. — T he metal working shop pressure ; in my district four-fifths of the schools take 
you meutioned at Marylebone, is not that a volun- varied occupations in 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, without any 
tary school ? — Tt is supported T think by the joint demand from the Department and receiving no money 
Guilds, it is quite outside my district, but it is for it. 
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.")496. Thev can got payment in pvoiy standard for 
diiing manual work, or hand ami eye, except in tlie 
4tli • the Education Dejiartmeut jjayn \ip to the 3rd, 
and'thc .Science and Arts Htaria in the 5th { — J am 
showing that it does not matter, that according to my 
experience none of our jwople avail tlieraselves of the 
clianceof getting this iiiuney for 1st, 2ndor3i'd, there- 
fore there is no Imnlship in not getting it for the 4th. 

'1497. Professor Fitzoskalij. — T hey complained in 
Birmingham 1— Tlicy have taken up the subject s> 
vieorouslv.as they take up most things in Birmingham. 

5+9S. Captain Shaw. — Then we have had verj- 
little about object les.sfms ; perhajM v(»u would give us 
your opinion of their utility 1 — Before one can give 
YOU a clear opinion os to the value of object lessuirs 
oue ought to be clear in one’s definition of wliat you 
mean by object lessons, Is'cnuse the object lessons as 
aiven in England up to seven or eiglit years ago were 
not from a strictly scientific jxiiuL of view obiecti 
lessons, they were almost everywhere general iiifor- 
mation lessons, lessons endeavouring to till the inmds 
CY'eu of infants, to iny mind unwholesoraely, with 
answers to a gimt nunilwr of ijuestions rather within 
the ken of children, but still a strain on their memory, 
I should have said, at that age. Seven, eight, ten, or 
twenty years ago people wuuld bring to me, as inspec- 
tor, a Est of object lessons. I would say — “Take 
them in one of your object lessons youiuelfand let mo 
see how they follow you.” Tlie teacher would say — “I 
would ratlier you would see yourself how much I have 
been able to teach them out of this list.” Po the 
teacher would generally wish that I should take a list 
of object Ic-SSODS and ask a question or two about 
all of them : those lessons wei'e straining the memoiy. 

5499. Ckaikuax. — The children merely gave buck 
what they received 1 — It lias l>een one of the most 
difGeult tilings to get the teachoi-s to take the more 
purely scientific view of object lessons. 

5500. Professor Fitzgerald. — To train the chil- 
dren to obseiwe 1 — To train the children to observe 
and ask questions and get answers out of the teacher. 
Of course a good deal would remain on their memories, 
but not by direct conscious effort. I Imd diificnltyat 
first to uiduce teachers to let the objects upon which 
the object lesson teaching of the year hod been con- 
ducted appear before ua on the day of the annual 
examination, because as two or thi-ee of them in 
their sweet naive excess of honesty, said to me — “ Do 
you think it would be quite fair fur the children to 
■see the object." The whole conception of the object 
lesson was absent. 

5501. Captain Shaw. — This circnlar sent out on 
25th June, 1895, by the Secretary (Appendix IX., 
Rerised Instructions to Her Majesty’s Inspectoi's) 
contains pretty fully the sdteme setting forth the 
object of the object lessonsl — Yes, and gives schemes : 
it is one of the finest productions that ever left our 
Department : it is almost a pamphlet rather than a 
circular, and many of our best scientific men book 
part in it. It is full of the exposition of object lessons 
properly conceived. But, we that have hearts as well 
as entliuaioam, have to be exceedingly considerate still 
with teachers, and if they continue to teach them on 
the old lines as a means of aocumulating a mass 
of most useful iufomiatiou, we must not condemn the 
teachers, and we do not. 

5602. As regards training colleges, there is an 
annual examination an the end of each year ? — Yes 

5503. And really the object of the teacher is to 
through this examination is a very conaiderablo 
object. 

5604. That rather detracts from his devoting atten- 
tion to methods of teaching 1 — Ah, but die college is 
under certain roles by which the teacher is obliged to 
spend inside the practising school so many hours per 
year. I don’t mind admitting that the number of 
hours is not nearly enough, but it is as much as they 
say they can afford; but he has to spend a considerable 
n^ber of hours in the practising school teaching 
children under criticism. 

5505. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do you think that 


teaching of children is an impoitaiit pai t ? — Perhaps LowIi.b. 

the most important {Mut of his training. 

550G. Do they get any credit for that at the final 
examhiatioiil — Oh, yes; we give them marks for it. Rev. C. 1 ) Du 
The training college ins;iecturs camiot do it alone, 
so they look to us outsiders to join with them in the 
matter. Ever)’ individtial gives a leason before an 
inspector, for marks. It is, of couiiw*, a little artificial. 

Tlie nei-vous patient perhaps does not get all the 
marks that, if he were not nervous, he would deserve, 
but on the whole it is not amiss, and it sets up most 
enthusiastic eflbrts in prejiaring illustrations fox- 
lessons. I hare seen admirably illustrated lessons. 

I have seeu electric lessons given with a little dynamo 
of the teacher's own making. There is a great deal 
very well done at the training colleges in the way of 
practically teucliing the teachers how to teach a 
Ih-ing class, but I think it would bo butter if there 
were three or four times os much time spent on it. 

5507. Professor Armstrong gave ua to imdei-stand 
that they spent their wluilc time getting certificates 
and some label of some sort whicli -u-ould raise their 
commercial value when they applied to a manager fur 
a positioni — That was not your opinion when you 
saw them at Westminster, was it I I don't think 
that is loi-gely the case. 

5508. The multiplication of certificates was one of 
the. things he ratlier objected to ; he thought it would 
be better to liave some one general certificate ? — Tliey 
multiply their certificates for this, that, and the other. 

I think they multiply tliem more after having left the 
training college than during their trainiog college 
time. The multiplication of what you coll certitica^ 

— that is, diplomas for special sciences and subjects — 
is ratlier limitcil to the •School Boai-d teachers, wiio 
hope to improve their chances of promotion by accu- 
mulating for what they call form 40 a number of 
extras, but I don't think tlmt affects tlie value of the 
training college career. 

5509. If taught manual work in the training col- 
leges do you think it would detract from the general 
culture which they obtain there 1 — I think they ought 
to enter the training colleges sufficiently well taught 
and educated in ordiaary literary and mathematical 
culture to allow of it. Probably the training college 
authorities might meet what I say by remarking that 
that is not the case. 

5510. In future it will be easier, because you will 
have children partly ti-oined in the schools!— Every- 
thing will be easier as time goes on. Those that 
don’t get the best raw material to train — that are 
doing their work under difficulties — I think they 
would tell you “We cannot do it yet; we have so 
much to teach them of ordinary, geographical, his- 
torical, and mathematical koowledga” 

5511. Captain Shaw. — As regards your conference, 
perhaps you will give us a little information on that 
point 1 — Do you mean occasional conferences of Chief 
Inspectors called by the vice-president on a special 
point I They ore only occasional ; they happen simply 
when the Department finds some special point thrust 
upon its attention upon which it is desired to get 
tlie feeling of the whole countiy, as, for instance, 
when, two or three months ago, the Department 
wanted to thoroughly ventilate the question of 
transferring the inspection of drawing from the 
Science and Art Department to our Depai-tment 
before coming to any conclumon. I don’t know 
what conclusion the Department intend to come 
to : they called a conference so that Chief Inspectors, 
coming from all over England, might give the Depart- 
ment their idea as to the prevailing sense of inspec- 
tors and educationalists in every part of the country ; 
but these are not cases of frequent occurrence. We 
have only one regular conference of Chief Inspectors : 
at Easter each Chief Inspector for every division calls 
together the district inspectors of his division and 
submits to them an agenda paper which has been pre- 
pared by the Department in correspondence with all 
the Chief Inspectors, and through them with aU th{ 
inspectors over the kingdom, but the Deportmenl 
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London. selects the points most valuable on tliat. There are 
two or three hours’ conference on that agenda paper. 

'■ And then, a month after that, wlien tlie Department 

K«t. C. D. Pa [,as received all these t^euda papers, those Chief 
Inspectors assemble for an annual conference with 
either the Vice-President, or the Secretary in his 
absence, and go over the whole of that agenda, that is 
revise the opinions of all the difforent divisional 
inspectors in the country, by which means, of course, 
the Department can get fairly at the mind of the 
ins|)ector8 over the whole country. 

5512. Professor Fitzger.ud. — I s there any way 
hy which the teachers’ opinions can ever be got atl — 
Oil, yes, «in you not get at tliem ? Some people in 
England have thought the tenchere are too much 
in the liabit of communicating either to the Depart- 
ment or the public their opinions. 

5513. Captain SiiAW. — But the inspector knows 
tlie opinion of every teacher in his district to a great 
extend — To a great extent, and the National Union 
of Teachers have district associations that meet fre- 
quently. 

551 i. Professor Titzceb.vld. — T hey help to find out 
the opinion of the teachere ?— They help to make it 
known and perhaps find it out. 

5516. It is not the noisy members only who are 
heard 1 — I am not speaking of the Central Executive 
of the National Union, which, by the bye, does not 
consist of noisy membei’s, but of the twelve members 
foremost in their profession ; but in a district like 
Lambeth you will have a meeting of all the teachei'S, 
and I value their opinion very much ; and wlien 
something new appears in the Code I go down to one 
of the quarterly meetings, and always find a hearty 
welcome ; I say what I have to say, and ask what 
they have to say, and we speak freely and get to under- 
stand one another. I think the teachers have ample 
means of discussing educational points through the 
Central Committee of their National Union of 
Teachers in part, but for practical purposes even 
better thiMugh the District Associations of the 
National Union of Teachei'S. where you can get into 
more free pereonal touch with tlie average teacher. 

5516. CQAlRifAK. — Have you in England what we 
have in Ireland, a system of sending out from the 
Central Teachew’ Organization su^estions of common 
resolutions which are then passed at local meetings 
all over the country! — Well, I suppose such things 
do happen in England. 

6517. Wherever that prevails, you do not always 
get the real opinion of the local associations! — Those 
are not the opinions to which I was referring as those I 
value so much, but I supjmse you admit yourself that 
occasionally such things are necessary, when for in- 
stance a strong protest is neces.mvy against a particular 
grievjince, there is hardly any other way open 
for teachers, and it rights itself in time. If right 
and justice is not on their side it comes to naught, 
and if they have right and justice on their side I 
suppose wc don’t grudge them this action. 

5518. I mean that you have not the same oppor- 
tunity of getting at the real opinion of the teacliers 
where a system of that sort prevails to a large ex- 
tent! — No, where I get at the opinion of the teachers 
is mmnly at their district associations. 

5519. Not merely through the common resolu- 
tions! — No, although I admit such common resolutions 
now and then to be valuable. 

5520. We wei-f! told that since the introduction of 
the new system of inspection there is a much liealthier 
tone at the meetings of the teachers, that they now 
discuas the proper business of teachers, educational 
methods and systems of instruction, rather than their 
own personal grievances 1 — That is very much my 
own experience down in Lambeth, bnt I think our 
Lambeldi people had begun to move in that tlirection 
before the change. 

6B2L And have you noticed this general change! 
—Yes, I think the teachers ap}>reciate that the 
teachers and Inspectors are placed on happier re- 
lations. 


5522. Captain Shaw. — D o you consider phvsical 
exercise an important part of school training!-! Yes, 
very, it is such a rest and relief ; and it is so healthy • 
it develops che.st width and freedom of arm and 
regular movements ; it is distinctly healthy and dis- 
tinctly restful, and very materially helps discipline, 
but I think it is quite possible to spend more time 
than is expedient on physical exercise.s. 

5523. In the Instructionsto Inspectors it says, “th,. 
best foi-m of physical exercise is a healthy game whitli 
will satisfy the conditions of the Code.” Would you 
give us an example of such a game! — For infant 
children! 

552+. Well, I mean for the older children !—j\rr 
you quite convinced in your inind that that paragraph 
refers to the bigger ones. In actual fiict with ns in 
London that part of the instruction cannot very well 
be brought into operation : our physical exerdses 
assume some form or another of drill. It may te 
what is called Swedish drill, it may be military drill, 
it very often -with girls is musical drill. I should 
conceive you might in the country organise — only you 
cannot bring a whole school into any game — but you 
could organize some admirable teaching througli lawn 
tennis well organised. It is conceivable to me, that 
on a small scale it can be done. 

5525. Chair-uak. — I s Swedish drill as good in it< 
way aa Swedish Sloyd! — I think our English modifi- 
cations of the Sweeiish drill are as good in their way 
a.s the English modifications of the Sloyd ; I am very 
much devoted to the English modification of the Sloyd. 

5526. You take the Swedish drill os the basis 
To a great extent, but I have been always, and a.s I 
grow okler I become more so, in favour ot leavinj* 
the terms by which you define these games ami drihs 
as elastic as possible, in wliat Mr. Balfour would call 
a fluid form ; if you don’t, you must hamper it 
teacher who did not see his way quite to proceed on 
the Hues laid down. 

5527. Professor Fitzqer.ald. — Y on have had ex- 
perience of country schools ! — Yes, for nineteen years. 

552S. And the agricultural teaching in them 1— Is 
worth very little, and is veiy rave. 

6529. Have you seen the Code that has been issued 
for the French schools! — I have not seen it, hut I 
have heard of it, and I believe it is very excellently 
planned. 

5530. You approve of its lines! — Tes ; I should 
like to have lialf an hour’s study of them ; they seem 
rather horticultural than agricultuftd. 

5531. It is the basis of all biological culture of pkuts, 
it is a set of experiments to be conducted ! — This telU 
me tire one point to which I attach great impoitanci*. 
Tn a conversation with Mr. Acland, we agreed that 
the less we talk of agriculture in schooUs, and tie 
more we talk of horticulture and gardening the better. 

6532. In the mannal training work there is none 
of the describing by the boys of what they have done 
or seen, the way there is in the science teaciiing !— 
Not quite, except this, that as manual training work 
ia carried out in London it grows out of the pencil ; 
they have to draw everything they are going to cut. 

5532a. There is no describing by themselves in 
literary language of what they have done ! — No, but 
tbei’e are such admirable openings otherwise. I 
in a school this morning before I came to you and I 
found one of the latest novelties the head teacher 
had introduced was setting up before his class a 
picture or, better still, two pictures rather alike each 
other but a little different, and just assisting them h* 
observe the two pictures for five minutes, “ Now we 
will put away this picture and write and tell roe 
what you can of the pictures there you have coru- 
position in full practical operatiou. 

6533. That was a novelty! — That was a novelty 
in that particular school, but I very often have found 
the children, not only in the Board schools, but I 
have in my mind at this momen\o, voluntary school 
in Stockwell, where they go under Article 12 of oar 
Code to visit places of interest, the Abbey, a rouseura, 
or a factory, and they afterwards next day write out a 
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...njtxTiitioii exfi-cise in dp«oribin" tliem. T Imvc soon 
nitber elnlwnite e.vpj-cisps tlcscribin;,^ Ijartiuular 
oictures in the Natiomd Onllery quite remarkably 
Lerestin? ns critieisms. 

5534 . Uettinjiboysto -write out wluit they do would 
hnre prevented a lar^jc miml)er of the ad\-ei-ne 
criticisms that ai-e murlo in one of the reports here 
(the general run of the report is favourable). “ If tlie 
b.,« would only -wriie intelligently wlmt they them- 
selves have seen nnd dime, tlio work would i>e of a 
fir hivher quality.” Tliis makes me think tiwt in 
tliat manual training there ia not much writing 1 — I 
,l„n’t think there will be nmeh in connection witli 
wood work, but there will l>p an immense amount clone 
in tie way of writing out impre.ssions of things you 
li.ive looked nt or pa-s-sed throngh, and f think we are 
rverv month doing moro ami nim-e in that w.iy since 
the introduction of the ne-w sj'stem. 

5535. And you consider that is a valuable parti — 
Most valuable, we have loosed a great deal of anxious 
elfort that wus spending itself iu abuormal atraius 
liver s|ielling, and those elTrirts are all lieiug loosed in. 
favour of oomi»sition exerdses which involve spelling, 
and of course sjielling of words much more Tmturel to 
the children than the inflated woivls in the old days 
Ilf the stilted examinivtiona from Readers. 

6536. CnAiHMAN. — Wordswhich the children would 
never have occasion to use?— Which tlmy could spell 
remarkably well, but in after life would never have 
rx-casion to siiell : they did not spell their own words 
under the old system and those will jicrtKtuully come 
in under this composition trnining. 

5.537. Mr. TIbdinctox. — H ave yon not dictation 
still I — Yes, blit under the old syslnn, nil nui- progress 
in dictation was done by sheer force of prectLcc, you 
went on practiaiug until you achieved wonderful 
results : now wo learn by toacliing. Now,] stnnd and 
hear in schools leasoiw givpn before the dictation oxer* 
cise, ou the more Jilhcult woixls that will be met with 
in the dictation : such things were unknown in my 
previous years. We bad onr pieces in which cortuin 
vords occurred that seemed to strike the master or the 
inspector (for wc were both more or less equal sinnere), 
as fine exercises fox- the «|)elling p<iwcx-s of the lad ; 
but there was very little I’oal trixcliiiig. 

5538. How did the examination at the eml of the 
year prevent the teacher from pursuing this course 
of teoclxing] — Because on his tiiincl all tlirough the 
year lay tlie exact letter of the cxnminiition on 
which bis character for the year was to be based, the 
letter or fonn which that examination would take 
a few months hence or a few weeks hence and his aim 
was to te-acli up to that letter or down to it. for 
iastaucc, then they never set loss than four sums 
because our habit as inspectore was to examine on 
four sums and hope that not less than two of them 
would come out right ; so that instead of using your 
bkckboHi-d freely and perhaps only teaching one sum 
with certain variations api-iixging out of it, the Hack- 
board used to be prepared with four sums, perliaps 
twice four, an A set and B set, so that they might 
be pmetifiing for tlie examination day and so prevent 
the lies of character nnd loss of gx’ant. 

6539. Is there any danger tliat the teaching nowmay 
not he as individual as before 1 — I think not, for we 

the teachers to keep, fur more than they did before, 
individual records of the children's progress ; now you 
cannot write quarterly an indiviclual record of the 
children in your class and neglect the individual. 

5540. So you make the teacher examine f — We 
’dll say the head teacher because he is ultimately 
te^uaible, but in the London district the assistant 
tubers are eertilicated themselves, and in many cases 
fhe certificated class teacher with sixty or seventy 
children has a record of his own. 

5541. Do I understand that there is a record of 
four examinations in the year 1 — There is j of three or 
four examinations. 

If examinations are so bad is not that a bad 
bung 1 — conducted by the head teacher in his own 
school. 


6543. If it is a good thing for the head master to 
hold an examination of the pupils, why should it be 
so bad for the oiBcer of the Department to examine t — 
Ah, but the head teacher examines every two or 
three montlis on what lias been done in the two or 
tlu-eo months preceding, but in om- old days we 
said “ Prepare for twelve months and we will come 
in twelve montlw and examine you;’’ that was too 
lung a piece to work the children for. The head 
m-istoi- ought to examine esjiecially tlie classes in the 
Kcliooithat I call the promotion classes, the 5tli, 4th, 
-3rd, and 2nd ; the object of the examination there is 
to see whether they are ripe for promotion. 

5544. Prefeasov Fitzgerald. — Do you not think 
that an examination of the class by the teacher is very 
different frein an examination of tiie clas-s by a 
stranger I— Very mucli, but I see yet more difference 
in the fact that the sti-anger comes in a.s a stranger 
with an interval of twelve months. 

6545. Captain Sjlaw. — A nd also to award monev 
payments 1—Ycs, and tlic difficulty comes out more 
when you rrmomber that the letter of the examination 
he wiw going to apply was not six months’ work to 
the avei-ago child ; therefore for a good average child 
six months were spent in marking time. 

554G. Pi-ufeswirFiTZORRALD.- Itoyounotthinktbat 
when a teacher pre]-*are.s for nnotlier jx-rson’s examina- 
tion the object is to make the child appear to know as 
much as possible 1 — Yes. 

5547. But there is nn temptation to a teacher to 
deceive himself as an examiner! — 1 think there ia 
great foi-oo in what you say. 

5848. Mr. IIkuington. — I f the examiner who is a 
-stranger is a com|>etcut teacher, could he not discover 
the deception 1 — It is not quite decejilion. 

5549. Professor Fitzcskkald. — D o you agree wiih 
Matthew Arnold that no examiner can be sufficiently 
ingenious t«j [irevent a teacher making tbe appeaj-nnee 
of learuiiig without the j-eality 1 — It would l>o a w’aste 
of teaching [lOwer to do that, and our teachers wou’d 
1)6 too liigli-mindetl to stoop to that, hut up to a ceitaia 
point the teiicber would consider it his conscientious 
duty to give to his class the utmost [lOwer he eouW to 
make a display tljat would operate favourably on the 
mind of the examining inspector. I think that per- 
liaps in comparing the two systems that que-stinn of 
jiromotion ought to be very much more thought of 
than has i»cn tlic case ; the annual examination wanted 
in the 5th, 4th, 3rd, and 2nd class of the school 
•will be an e.xamination tending to show are they fit to 
be moved on. You don’t wantan outsider to say that. 

6550. Mr. Redingtox. — Do you think that an 
examination, whether conducted oy an outsider or by 
the teacher, is necessary as a tost of the value of 
the Leaching ?— You cannot inspect withoot some 
examination. 

5551. Undertiie present system do yon exiunine the 
school os thoroughly as before ?— Quite as thoroughly, 
but on a difforeut pi-ocess. 

5552. Do you see every class taught every subject? 

Ho, it is needles to see every class in a large 

school of 400 taught every subject ; if I see in thi-ee 
cloBBes out of six that the geography is taught not by 
the way of lists of capes or lists of opening, but tliat 
it is taught from a human point of view, the points of 
the racK brought out, the cliuiat* and products and 
commerce and physical state of things ; if I see that 
in three classes about the bottom, middle, und top of 
the school, contmning seven or eight classes, I know 
that is the way they teach geography. 

6553. But every class has a different teacher?— 
But there is one head-master who holds the unities, and 
he can show me his term examinations of the classes 
that I did not see do their geography. '* You did 
not see the 4th standard ; I have my record the last 
time I took them in geography." I can soon tell 
from his general remarks whether it is being taught 
on the same wholesome lines. 

6554. Am I right in saying that there is a certain 
payment made for geography per head of^average 
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attenriance 8 — Yes, ve have to d«>eide whether it shall 
be a 2*. or & li. grant. 

5555. Suppose rou hare exnminefi half the classes in 
geography and liave been unfavonrably impressed am! 
reduce the grant, may not the master complain that 
you ought to liavc exnminod the whole ? — I would not 
reduce the grant upon tlie mere suuple answering of 
three classe.s out of five to which you are referring ; I 
woulfl have my previous knowledge of that school to 
go back upon and see how they did their geography 
last vear or the year iK-fore. “NYjimeil la.se year." 
“Oh,” I would say, “ I won’t examine any more ; it 
is the same." It is now, I think, almost a n-riiten 
law with us that where thiwe changes of grants are 
proposed hy the Code, 2s. for well-tauglit geography. 
If. 6cf. for admirable discipline, Is. for discipline that 
is not to l)e reproved as bad, where tho.se ditJ’ering 
grants come in, it is an umvritten rule ^'dth us that 
unless the case i-s most aggravated we should first 
act bywaiTiing. If for instance the geogruphv struck 
me in thi'ee classes out of five or six as weak in its 
conception or method of teaching, and I had not seen 
anr previous weakness the year befoi-e, and thei'e had 
been no change of teacher, I would say, “ I think for 
thecontinuation of the higher grant that the geography 
next vear must bo on very different lines from those 
I observe in such and such a class,” It is my ex- 
perience that with people possessed of a high aim in 
educational work a warning is very often nearly as 
useful an engine to the inspector as a money fine ] 
I condition my remark by assuming the possession of 
a high aim. I have heard it stated that there exist 
in some parts of England — there are none no doubt 
in Ireland — some few people who are still .so absolutely 
wanting in height <>f aim as to be only amenable to 
purse fiues. 

5556. What was the effect of the abolition of the 
examination system on the children 1 Do you think 
that they disliked the former annual examination or 
was it an inccutire to them to work in order to get a 
good mark 1 — I think they work (juite na well now 
and more intelligently, and I think that under the 
freer lines of teaching that the teachers liave felt free 
to set up under our new system, the enjoyment of 
the class study is by a large jiercentage greater than 
the average enjoyment of class study before ; I think 
the boy's or girl's life at school is 50 (ht cent, happier 
from day to day now tlian it was in the days of our 
annual examination. 

6557. Ik> they work as hard? — Yes, ami much 
more intelligently wdth ever so much more pleasure 
and interest. Your question was did the children 
miss the annual examination. Y’es, it was fun to 
them, they liked the excitement, and a stranger 
being about the place : it was the teachers that 
suffered. And where the inspectors are genial, (there 
are a few exceptions among English inspectors : there 
are said to be some that are perhaps a little wanting 
in sympathy of manner, that are said to frighten 
children ; I hardly know them myself ; with you 
they will be of course non-existent'}, but a.ssuming an 
in.spector to be pleasant with children, children liked 
the examination day ; it was an excitement in the 
country, almost the only excitement the poorthings hod . 

6558. Was it an incentive to work during the 
year that they might get a good mark at the exami- 
nation? — No, I am thinking of my own childhood. I 
don't thiTilf that children are able to work so far 
ahead from incentive. 

5559. Is it not found to be so in schools of a 
higher character? — Yes, later in life with scholar- 
ships depending upon it. 

5560. Don’t they like to be first in the class? — 
Oh, yes, bnt we did not tell them who was first, but 
they had the comparatively third or fonrth rate 
ambition of not filing, or getting a kind word from 
the Inspector in the oral examination. Now we 
commonly see in our schools a list in the class room 
as we enter it of the children in the order taken by 
the bead master's examination, so that they have 
that still. 


5561. CH.URMAy. — The emulation comes in stin* 
— Yes, as much a.s ever : the only point the children 
have lost is they have lost the annual excitemeat 
but the d.aily gain of hapjuness in their teaching is 
almost indescrilm.l)le. 

5562. Professor Fitzoerald. — H ave you foond 
that an inspector ccuning from Scotland to children 
in the South of England found it ditficult to under- 
stand them ? — No, 1 shoultl think not ; there are one 
or two amongst ua that answer your description. One 
of our most popular chief inspecto« — he was most 
popular with children — came from Scotland, and 1 
quite believe from his tongue he came from there. I 
think sometimes with a teacher coming straight from 
Scotland just for a few weeks, it gives a little trouble 
to our Iiondon clnldix*n to quite follow him, but onlv 
for a sliurt time : they veiy soon get over it. 

5563. Captain Shaw. — W ould you favour any son 
of “leaving examination”? — Until this system had 
set in I would have said “No, ' but now I would 
rather favour a very liberally conceived and not a 
ntuTowlj appliwl “ [earing exaniination” of some kind 
I have ratiier changed my opinion on that. I deu'e 
think we nmled it fornjerly, as we were ovsr- 
examined. But under tliis system I should rather 
favour some kind of very carefully applied general 
examination for an Honour Leaving Ortif cate. 

5564. Chaibmax. — I n your system of examination 
were all the children in the school liaUe to he 
examined, or only those wlio Imd made a certain 
number of attemhinces? — For several }"ear8 post, aU. 

6565. 'With us in Ireland, as results are not pay- 
able except for children who Iiave made lliu 
attendances, there is no re.sults examination of tbe 
others, so to a large extent they escape the influen« 
of the inspector f — And with us they did up to com- 
paratively recently. 

550C. Were those cluhU'en who attended irregularly 
exenij)t from examination in the sample system t— 
They were specially marked in the sampling: they 
were Imund to Ije present, hut the inspector under the 
instructions should as far as possible not allow their 
case to weigli against the school ; but thase children 
that you are referring to are much more care- 
fully inspected under our present system than they 
were under the examination, because what would be 
cruel to the school under the examination system 
becomes fair to the backward children. 

5567. Now, O.S it is right we should not confine our- 
selves to only one side of tlie case, let me point out 
that in your general report you quote from an inspector 
of the O.xford district, Mr. Pickaixl, who says— “1 
must admit tiiat a large number of managers sod 
teachers hare protested to me against this substitutiou 
of inspection for examination. They say that all the 
children regret the change, almost ^ the managers, 
and a very fair number of teachers.’’ To what extent 
is that state of things exceptional ? — Have I not 
answei-ed that in my report ? (Beading.) “ But my 
own observation of many reading lessons, not only iu 
Oxford but nearly everywhere, with the almost uni- 
rersal practice of simultaneous repetition by the 
classes, and with tbe almost entire absence of black- 
board teaching, tells me plainly that if this be so, iJl 
tlie children, tiie many managers, and the very fwr 
number of teachers are in the wrong, and tliat 
guidance and suggestion given at the new Code's riaiu 
without notice are gravely needed to improve method' 
and to raise idcels and aims.” And my colleague’s 
account of Oxfordsliire reading lessons bears me out 
He says — ‘The child so often employed in rural 
schools as teacher’s help cannot be utifised for such 
subjects as grammar, geography, and aiithmetic, but 
the fourth or fifth standard children are habitually 
employed in teaching or rather attempting to teach 
reaiding in the lower part of the schoola There no» 
appears every reason to hope that reading will w 
longer be the untaught subject in the school.’ -Aud 
a little farther on Mr. Pickard relates the following 
suggestive story tegarding reading lessons ; — “At a 
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pjcant visit to a school under Art. 84 b two pupil 
teachers gave i-eading lessons duriug tlie coiirso of tJie 
luoming. One of ilio two lessons was from a 
■'eographicol veatUiig book, the subject matter ti-eating 
yf tlie mountains of England and Wales. It 
is difficult to believe, but that pupil teacher actually 
utilised a map of Africa, which liap{>ened to be 
iniinediately in front of his chiss, to illustrate 
his lesson. The other tcaclier evidently thought 
discretion was the better iMirt of valour and said 
jjothing, but allowed the children to mumble for 


half an hour and then the so-called reading lesson Losdon. 
ended. The master was too busy to supervise or ju 

criticise. He was more than fully occupied with — 
standards V., VI., and VII. in another i»art of the 
school. I am earnestly hoping that visit-s paid ° 
under Art 84 b will be tlie ineaii.s of pointing out 
such absurdities and preventing their repetition in 
the future." 

5567a. The change that has been made will set the 
inspectors free for far more useful work ; in fact, for 
the proper work of an inspector 1 — Certainly. 


Mr. C. A. Buckmaster, M.A., Senior inspetor of Schools under the Science and Art Department, examined. 


5568. Chairman. — You ai-e an insjjector under the 
Science and Art Departuieut t— I am one of the senior 
iuspectors- 

6569. In what subjects of the school work do yon 
bold your ins[>ections 1 — Our inspections differ very 
materially from the insjwctiou of the Education De- 
purtmeui, except in regard to the scliools that are 
known to us as oiganised scieuce schools ; in those our 
methods of iuspectiou are very much the same as theira, 
that U to say, we sample the classes and nome to the 
conclusion as to what grant should be awarded on the 
result of that sampling. 

5570. The amount of the grant does not depend on 
the answering of each individual pupil ] — Itdoesin the 
case of all classes except the organised science schools. 

6571. Professor Fitzgerald. — When was that in- 
troduced 1 — The scheme wa.s modified materially two 
years ago in that direction. 

6572. CeAiRMAS. — Do you find that the teaching 
bas been improved by the modification! — ^Tliere is a 
certain improvement duu to the greater freedom that 
U given to Uie schools, hut wc deni with students os 
a rule of somewhat older type than those in the 
elementary schools, and consequently the difference 
between inspection and examination does not press 
90 muck in the case of those older students ; students 
in these organised science schools may be up to seven- 
teen years of age, perhaps even older. 

5573. Coming now to the ordinary clfimentavy 
schools) — The only work we have to do with them i.s 
as regards drawing and manual instruction; the 
drawing can be taken in all stages or cla.ssus of ele- 
mentary schools, manual Instruction only in the 
upper standards. 

5574. Drawing enters into the kindergarten only 
in a very rudimentary form, and probably does not 
come under your inspection 1 — Schools have the option 
if they choose of putting in children even in the in- 
fant departments for drawing, but they need not. 
It becomes compulsory in standoi-d 1 in boys’ schools. 

5575. To what extent is drawing taught in girls’ 
tcboola ) Do the officore of your depwtment inspect 
drawing in those schools 1 — Yes, but di-awing is 
optional in girls’ schoola 

5576. At what age do you think children may 
with advantage begin manual instruction) — If the 
manual instruction means the use of tools rather 
than any mere use of their hands in any school occu- 
pation, I should say about ton or eleven. 

5677, Bat taking it in the more general sense, so 
as to include rudimentary hand and eye training )— I 
should »ay it should be continuous threugh the whole 
•■^hool coui-se, and taken as a development of the 
kindergarten work. 

5678. In what form do you think this manual in- 
struction may come immediately after the kinder- 
garten work) — I should say paper-folding itself 
would he almost kindergai'toa work. I should draw 
the distinction I think between kindergarten work 
sod manual training properly so called, at the point 
where you could say that some industrial or useful 
v^lt would follow or could follow from the training 
given. 


5579. It depends on what you mean by useful ? — 

I .sliould say, for example, that paper-folding was a 
mere kindergarten occupation. 

5580. Let me ask you about a particular form of 
paper-folding which we saw done in Birmingham ; 
there the paper-folding U doue from drawings on a 
board. Don't you think tliat such work goes a little 
beyond the ordinaiy kindergarten stage ) Such work 
requires a good de^ of quichne-ss of observation to 
interpret the diagram exactly, and it sei'nieil to me 
the children were above tlie iufant department ) 

Profes.sor Fitzgerald. — They were in the first or 
second stage out of die kindeigurten. 

— I should not restrict the term kinder- 
garten merely to the occupiitious of the infant school ; 
it is merely a difference of terms. I should say for 
instance that the paper-folding that is taught at Bir- 
mingham is a kindergarten occupation from the fact 
that the object is mainly to train the hand and 
eye. If you carried that on to straw-plaiting I should 
say that was manual instruction, because you are not 
only training the hand and eye but you are also 
training a faculty which may be of some industrial 
benefit hereafter. 

6581. Chairman. — Bnt surely quickness of obser- 
vation may be of industrial benefit liei'eafter ) — It is. 

5582. Next, cardboard work would come after paper- 
folding) — Yes, being a harder material to work with. 

5583. You know the system which they have in 
Birmingham of building up objects from bricks; you 
consider that useful ) — Extremely useful. Wire 
working can also be Luti'oduued at a comparatively 
early aga 

5584. And it has the advantage that it can be 
introduceil at a comparatively trifling cost 1 — Yes. 

5585. Would you call t^t kiudei'goiten too) — 
You cannot really draw any accurate line. 

6686. It is better then to include the whole thing 
under the term hand and eye training; this would fill up 
the gap tliat exists in many schools at present between 
kindergarten and the working in materials ?— Yes. 

5587. Then the use of tools should not come until 
a later stage. At what standard do you think they 
could be inti-oduced )— Oar Department makes the 
5th standard the minimum, and that is about as 
low down in the school as it can be taught with 
advantage. 

5588. The Education Department allows it to be 
taught in the 4th standard, I understand) — Yes. 

5689. What are the advantages of these sj)ecial 
practical branches of teaching ) — The most im- 
portant advant^e is its effect on the quickness of 
eye and on the intelligence, especially where it is 
closely allied with drawing. My own notion of 
manual instruction is that as for as possible it should 
be applied drawing, just in the same way as in Mr. 
Bevis’ C 0 UT 8 IJ, the scholars even in the earliest sti^^es 
are taught to work from the blackboard diagrams, 
interpreting them for themselves, and working them 
out in material, so when they are dealing with wood 
or metal they should work from carefully prepared 
and dimensioned drawings — work from the fiat to the 
solid. 


Mr. C. A. 
Backmut4r, 
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COMMISSION ON MANUAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Londo;i. 3590. In tlie woodwork the ohildi-ea make tlie 
jforeTis i?P" drawings themselves '? — Yes. 

5691. It would not be so easy I siippoae for the 
Mr. C. A. children to draw in that way in the earlier stages 1 — 
Buekmaater. these earlier stnge.s, but it should be done. 

5592. The importance of accui'acy is iiiipi’essed on 
chihh-eu very forcibly by these proce&ses for hand 
and eye training! — You get accuracy probably more 
develo]>e<l in that subject than in anything except 
arithmetic, where, of course, you get a right or wrong 
answer, and a child knows at once. The same way in 
the manual training properly taught, the child must 
see for itself whether the exercise is done right or 
wrong. 

5593. There are some e.^ercises in which the child 
could hardly see that at the momenl, bixt would 
discover it when three or four other operations had 
been gone through ; is not that the ca.se in paper- 
folcliug ! — Tliat is so. 

3394. But this has the advantage of making the 
children careful. As to the tools that ought to be 
used in woodwork, you have formed some opinion ? — 
1 think the pliuie, the saw, and the chisel are the most 
iinporlant tools to begin with in woodwork, because 
in the hrst place, the plane enables the child to learu 
what a flat surface means, the saw enables them to 
judge of iiccurucy of length and dimension, and neither 
of those tools is likely to ciuss any serious damage in 
the way of iicei<lent ; the chisel is a more dangerous 
tool, and would come after the plane and saw are, to 
some extent, properly understood. 

5595. Is not the saw dangerous’ — Not so danger- 
ous as the chisel ; the first cut with a saw is probably 
the lost, but a cliisel may make a very awkward 
jab. 

559G. A cliild may cut off his finger or hand with 
a saw 1 — Not with a lumd-saw ; the first cut through 
the skin would tell the child its danger, whereas a 
chisel might escajie from the liand, and make a very 
scrioxis wound. We find that the oaitful use of the 
chisel is the only difliculty in the school, in addition 
to the general difficulty of insisting that all the tools 
should be properly used and handled. 

5597. There are soma important differences between 
the Swedish Sloyd and the system recognised by your 
Depoitment ! — I ought perhaps to say that we have 
no definite system sanctioned by the Department. We 
take the system that any school chooses to put forward 
on its merits, but if a school puts forward a system 
which is purely a Sloyd system — that is the course 
chat is carried out at Naiia — or any slight modification 
of ic, we generally draw attention to the fact that the 
earlier exercises in tlie SIo3'tl system I’equire the use 
of tools that are not the common tools of this country ; 
for instance, they i-equire the use of the Swedish knife, 
which of course is not a tool used in any common 
handicraft in this eoantiyi ; and also they allow the 
use to a vei-y great extent of sand paper, which in 
our opinion Ls not a constructive tool, liat is to say, 
it is not a tool which you would use for the purpose 
of constructing any object. You might use it for the 
sake of the polish on the object, but not for the sake 
of obtaining accuracy of dimensions. 

5598. It seems rather to be a wav of getting rid of 
defects ! — Yes. 

6599. And in that way it seems an inconsistency 
in the Swedish system. But, at all events, you object 
to the use of sand paper! — We object to the use of sand 
pa]>er because we find it is very difficult to restrain its 
use to that one purpose of putting on a fine sur- 
face. 

6800. For educational purposes we don’t want the 
fine surface 1 — We don’t want the fine surface, we only 
want accuracy and working to given dimensions j we 
want the child’s work done with ordinary tools to 
coincide with a draaing, and we want that coincidence 
produced by the use of ordinary tools like the saw or 
plane, not the Swedish knife. 

5601. Professor Fitzgbrald. — I s it necessary to 
use a Swedish knife ; would not an ordinary pen- 


knife do ! — Even au ordinary penknife, wliicb is tc,,. 
rarely used in Sloyd schools, is not a tool used i’o 
ordinary handici-aft. 

5602. But It is a tool used by children ? — Our Iv. 
jiartment is tied down by the Treasury only to sauc. 
tion the use of tools used in ordinary handicraft 

5603. CHAiK.\£.tK. — Do you consider that a draw- 
back I— On the contrary, I consider it a very goufi 
tiling. 

5603.\. What is the siiecial peculiarity of Uia 
Swedish Sloyd knife ? — It is a fixed knife, more like 
an oyster knife. 

560-1. Professor Fitzoehald. — I f you push oa it it 
does not turn back on your hand ; it is a knife with a 
fi.xed blade ! — Yes. 

5605. CwAiR.MAy. — As to nietaJ work, do voq 
think it can be usefully introduced into a course c? 
manual instniction! — Yes, it cun be introduced at ,t 
comparatively eaidy stage if subjects like wire-wurk 
or tinplate-work are taken in. 

6606. Is it of such general advantage educationally 
as working in wood 1 — I don’t think so ; it is moiv 
expensive ; tlie bench fittings are move expensive, uiid 
the work is more laborious as a rule to boys ; it 
also dii-tier and not such easy work, and has les< 
intimate connection with drawing. 

5607. Professor Fitzker.vld. — I see here, in the 
Report of the Joint Committee ; “ The teaching in the 
different kinds of wood is rather criticised as being 
unreal;” have you obseiwed anything of that sort!— 
I very seldom ask any questions on the subject. 

56()8. Then you don’t think it is an important 
part 1 — I do not. 

5609. Chairhan. — T here is a special chapter on 
tltat subject in some of the books that we have seen, 
Mr. Bevis’ or Mr. Barter’s 1 — I sometimes ask tbs 
teacher to ask a few questions on the growth of wood, 
and the reasons why wood should be cut in one way 
rather than another, and questions as to the fibre, and 
whether it will shrink in seasoning. 

5610. That Report also complains that there is 
only ii^ver.y eleuientiay knowledge of mensuration and 
geometrical drawing; that certainly ought not to be so t 
— [ cuusider that in those olasses that was liurdly s 
statement of the case. 

5611. Perhaps the Examiner had some special 
idea of mensuration and geometrical drawing, some 
kind of thing tlmt was not much use in woodwork !— 
Of coiu'se you are dealing with childwn whose geo- 
metrical knowledge would obviously be very small in 
the oth and 6th standards, and you could not ask for 
any very advanced ideas in solid geometry ; on the 
other hand we find that childi-en in these standards can 
undei-stand and work from a drawing in plan, elevation 
and section, or an isometrical projection very well 

561 2. Do they write out descriptions of what they 
have done 1 — Very rarely. 

5613. Do you not think it would be desirable to add 
that! — There are many subjects of ordinary school 
work in which that comes in. 

5614. Do tliey write out descriptions of what they 
have themselves done in other subjects ! — In all the 
classes connected with our Department there would be 
a very great deal of writing out from notes. 

5615. Is there any other subject besides this, taken 
in elementary schools, that is connected with your De- 
partment ! — No. 

5616. Then would it not be desirable, in connec- 
tion with this woodwork, that they should write out 
what they have done ! — We have the disadvant*^ 
or advantage, that two Departments are dealing with 
the same school, and you get of course this result 
which always occurs — that each individual who 
examines a special subject wants his own subject 
taught, as if no other subject ever existed. I think 
that, considering the crowded condition of the cum- 
culum of the elementary sclioola, it would be very 
unnecessary to add further to the necessary amount 
of writing, composition, and note-taking that a child 
has to take ; English composition, dictation, grammar 
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ftxowisesi geography — all are testa of tlie cbilil’a power 
o{ writiug out wliiit lias lioen explained to him, wliat 
]ie tins been told, wlmt lie hue aeon. I don't sec the 
necessity of doing this in the ease of mununl iiusti-nction. 

5617. Do you exaiiiiue in the Elemeutary science 
woching? — Yes. 

5518. Have you coushlorcd the difference between 
the science teaeliing in the Tower Hamlets district 
aud the ordiiuiry science teadiing in schools 1 — Ikuow 


the system ilr. Huller is adopting, but so far ns tliai L<piiili.n 
is curried out in the Tower Hamlets district, and some „ ~ 

other parts of London, it would come more under “r. ^^las 
the pnrriew of the Education Department, because ^ 

the science fcikon is a 8[Mscitic or class subject under ““I*""*"*'* 
the Education Dc]>ai'tmeut. Our connection with the 
science teaching would uot come until a school was 
subscc^uently arranged as a science school in the 7th 
standard, or ex-7th. 


THIRTEENTH PUBLIC SITTING— FRIDAY, MARCH 26th, 1897, 

AT 10 o’clock, A.U., iftr.ijB.IS'r, 

At the Examination Hall, Victoria Embankment, London. 

Present:— His Gmce the Most Rev. William J. Walsh, b.d., in the Chair; The Right Hon. C. 

T. Rldington, M.A. ; His Honour Judge Shaw, q,c.; Tlie Bight Rev, Mousigiior lloLwr, 

D.D., B.sc, ; Rev. Henuy Evaks, b.d. ; Rev. Hamilton WiijsOH, b.b. ; Profh. 3 .sor G. ¥. 
Fitzgerald, f.t.c.b. ; Stanley Hariungto.v, Esq., b.a. ; W. R J. Molloy, Esq. ; Captain 
T. B. Shaw ; and J. Strutheiw, Esq., h,a. ; 

witli J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a., Secretary. 


Mr. John Cooke, Hon. Secretary, SloyJ Aswociation for Gi-eat Britain and Ireland, examined. 


5619. Ch.sikhan. — Y ou aie an active member of 
tlieSloyd Associutiun for Great Britain and Ireland') 
-Yes. 

5620. You are Honorary Secretary, ami have long 
taken an uiierest in this brunch of scnool-workl — For 
the past nine or ten years. 

5621. And you have experience of the working 
of it in England 1 — Ygn. 

5622. You regard iimuual training as an important 
element of cducatiunt — Yes, that is so, 1 think it is a 
i-eiy useful instriimuiit for that purpose. 

5623. Do you rcgnitl it as useful, not merely for 
the training of tho luinds and eyes, but also os an 
intellectual expreisoJ — Yes, aud for training the 
diderent qualities of iuterest, accuracy, observation 
tnd self-reliauco. 

5624. In a word, for tho training of all those 
faculties that are likely to be of use to the children 
when tliey grow npl~Yes, in any cuui'se of life 
which they may tolre. 

3625. Rot merely us artimns or members of a 
trade! — Ko; no matter what course of life they may 
take, tliey have those faculties trained and enriched 
in their early schooldays. 

5626. Quite apart frem the manual dexterity 
which it enables them to acquire ! — Quite apai't from 
the manual dexterity : that comes, but that is not, of 
course, the prime aim in taking up manual work ; 
the aim is to educate the child and make him useful, 
he is to be the flrat consideration in that work : the 
dexterity wliicb comes with tools is, 1 might say, 
almost incidental, it does come through it, but that 
is not the object in taking up the work. 

5627. So the utility of thiw branch of school- 
work is not confined to those children who arc going 
to be artizana, and will have to work with their hands 
in after life 1 — Oh, dear, no ; so far from that, there 
is no pretence made of teaching a trade, they get the 
ordinary working in tools which will always be useful 
in trade, but the whole course of instruction is to be 
free from trade and technical teaching. 

6628. By technical teaching you understand t 

I mean the preparing for a particular trade ; I must 
say that manmi.1 training, as I understand it, is 
educational, and if not it has no place in an elemen- 
tary school, while technical instruction is to be for 
hoys of aa older age to prepoi’e them for a particular 
trade, if they wish to take it up. 

6629. And you consider that technical training in 
the strict sense of the word is out of place in a 
piimary school! — Yes. 


5630. Probably yon will j^ree with me in sajung 
altogether out of place 1 —Yes, I think so. 

5631. When you say that manual trainuig should 
not be utilitarian you dou’t mean that it should be 
of no use 1 — No. 

6632. " (JtUitiiriau ” is a word that unfortunately is 
used very loosely ! — I mean that that should not be 
the first aim in taking up manual work in a school, 
to give the boys dexterity with tools, and in making 
articles if you like for sale. 

6633. But you would wish to give him the education 
that will be of use to him t— All general education 
will be of use to him if it is to be geoeiully applied 
and not particularly applied. 

3634. You mean tlieu tiiat it should not be ])icked 
out merely beciiuse it is likely to be specially useful 
in regaixl to some particular occupation! — Not neces- 
sarily so, uot for that reason. 

5635. Just as teaching writing may lie uf special 
utility iu view of some particular occupation in after 
life— if a Ixiy, fur instance, is going to be ii clerk, or 
a book keeper, or a writing muster, or a scrivener, — 
but that is not the mison why writing is taught in 
an i.-lememmy school 1 — It is a preparation for a 
buy to become a clergyman, it may but it is not 
taught with that objeA 

5636. 1 believe it is a favourite Olustrution of the 
principles of the Sloyd Kvsteni that in the teaching of 
Sluyd, no more importance is paid to the actual objects 
produced iu the Sluyd class than is paid to the pages of 
a copybook that are filled by a child when leuiming 
to write ! — That is the illustration to show that the 
child is to be the first consideration in education. 

5637. Just >iB in writing, it is what the child leama 
from the piocess of filling the copybook tliat is of 
im[;ortiince, not the number of pages ho covers ! — Yes. 
Tlie working in the Sloyd class is to be in the same 
way the instrument through which he learns. 

5638. In what sense do you take the word Sloyd : 
sometimes it is taken aa meaning a i<articular kind 
of educational woodwork that is found to be specially 
appropriate in the schools in Sweden ! — I don't take 
it in that meaning at all. 1 should describe that 
simply as Swedish SloyJ ; but Sloyd in its broader 
sense I should take os an education^ training in any 
material, whether cardboard, iron or wood. 

6639. Would you apply that even to the earlier 
stages of manual training!— Oh, yes, so far as they are 
gr^ed and followed out on a set scale or system, 
arranged on educational principles beginning with 
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working on paper, through that to cardboard, and 
then to wood and metal. 

5640. Therefore, anything that trains Mie hand and 
eye on scientific lines, with a view to these general 
educational advantages, you would call that Sloydl — I 
should. I should say take the models that are worked 
at Naas, they are simply a Niias expression of the edu- 
cational principles that underlie the teaching ; but take 
these models and put them down in any other country, 
and say “ We are going to teach this,” I should say that 
was not Sloyd of necessity, it might be, but it would 
not be because these models were taken. The true 
principle should be applied and the models adapted 
to the needs of the place, and so long as they can be 
educationally applied it is true Sloyd. 

5641. So you agree with me in thinking thai it is 
not a slavish adherence to what goes on in Sweden 
that is to be designated Sloyd 1 — Not a slavish ad- 
herence, but ap(>lying educational principles if you 
like to each locality in which tlie teacher may be, and 
each country. 

5642. Then you consider there should be a cer- 
tain amount of latitude allowed, not merely as between 
different countiies, as, for instance, between Sweden 
and Ireland, but even within a particulax country 1 — 
Decidedly. 

6643. The kind of manual operation that might be 

most useful educationally in one district 1 — 

Mightnotbein another, and therefore I think the 
latitude should be allowed to teachers to experiment, 
and of course under guidance, that they should be 
allowed a free hand to a very targe extent, and so 
modify the system which they have taken. 

6644. By “models” you mean, in the Swedish 
technical sense, the objects produced 1 — Meaning the 
thing produced, not the exercise. 

5646. You distinguish between “exercises” and 
“models”! — Yes. Exercises, I might say. mean mani- 
pulations, ami the models are groups of these manipu- 
lations. 

5646. Making a joint in woodwork would be an 
exercise! — That would be an abstract exercise, it 
would not be in any way applied. 

5647. Suppose a child was put to make joint after 
joint, that would be a mere series of exercises ! — Yea. 

6648. Would fastening a lock on a dour be an 
exercise! — I don’t think it would, not a mere simple 
exercise, because there is the work that is put on the 
door, the place made for the lock. 

5649. The lock is alrearly complete in itself and 
it is merely fastened on! — Yea. 

5649a. Then, piuperly speaking, it is neither an 
" exercise " nor a “ model ” ! — Neither. 

6650. By s “model ” you mean a completed object! 
— Yes, one of these {pointing (o a hexagon). 

6651. Or even a common penholder, or a cylindrical 
ruler 1 — Yes, there are combinations of exercises, and 
the finished model is to be the expression of those 
exercises and of the manipulations which have pro- 
duced them. 

5653. In the Swedish Sloyd system the series of 
objects to be produced is most carefully and scienti- 
fically graduated, and the scientific graduation of the 
series goes on the basis of the exercises by which the 
objects are produced ! — That is so. 

5653. They begin with the object that requires the 
fewest and simplest exercises! — Yes, if possible find 
out the exercise the boy can do to start with, and let 
him employ that exercise on a finished model j and 
next, say for the second model, introduce some simple 
second exercise. 

5664. The second model may introduce a different 
■use of the same tool, or it may’be the introduction of 
another tool which he has not used before ! — That is so. 

5655. But I believe in the earlier models the 
working is confined to one tool until the child be- 
comes &irly familiar with the use of it in a variety of 
ways! — Yes, and that tool is taken because it is a 
proceeding from what is known to what is unknown, 
from what is simple to something complex. 


5656. One thing at a time! — Yes, from known to- 
unknown], and simple to complex. 

5657. And only one thing is introduced at a time 
in passing from one exercise, or one model, to another ! 
— In the advanced models there may be one or two nev 
exercises, the cliiid meanwhile has been gaining skill 

5656. But in the earlier stipes 1 — It is just pro- 
ceeding by one new exercise in each new mode). 

56.59. When a certain point of efficiency is reached 
it becomes necessary to provide a variety of objects 1 
—Yes. 

5660. And as the course progresses, that necessarily 
involves the introduction of some new tools % — Yes. 

5661. As to the tools, what is the tool yon begin 
with in Swedish SloyJ !— The knife. 

5662. Does the Swedish Sloyd knife difier from 
our ordinary penknife ! — It differs ff’om it mainly in 
having the blade fixed. 

5663. Captain Sbaw. — I t is like a pruning knife! 
— Yes, it is very siuiilar. 

5664. CHAiaxAK. — Is it sharpened on both sides! 
— No, only one, it is the ordinary every-day form of 
the Swedish or Norwegian knife, it is not a particular 
adapted tool for this purpose. 

566.5. So that the reason it is inrioduced in the 
Swedish Sloyd is because it is the ordinary knife of 
the country ! — Yes, in the first case Sloyd was taken 
np as a means of giving new life to the home indus- 
tries of the people in the dark evenings, but after- 
wards it was put on educational lines, and the knife 
was adopteil. 

5666. Can people carry a knife of that kind in their 
pockets } — There is a leather sheath for it, with & tag 
to fasten on a button. 

5667. Taking the penknife as the ordinary knife of 
this country, do you think it could be used with the 
same advantage! — Decidedly, I could use this knife 
(jKinthig (0 a penini/e) for all the models that ore 
made by tlie Imife in Sweden. 

5668. It was remarked to us yesterday that the 
penknife is open to one objection, the blade may 
suddenly close up on the child’s fingers ! — That is the 
difficulty, there is less danger when the blade is fixed, 
but the models could bo made, ■with care, with as 
ordinary penknife. 

6669, What knife is used in the Sloyd classes in 
England! — The Swedish knife, made after that pattern 

5670. What docs a knife of that sort oost! — Six 
pence to seven pence, a very good one for that price 
too. 

5671. Am I to take it that in the Sloyd system 
preliminary exercises should be used only as far as 
they are necessary for the making of the assigned 
“ models ” or complete objects! — Yes, I mean by pre- 
liminary exercises, exercises in the use of tools, abstract 
exercises in the use of tools to gain some confidence 
in the working and some power over them. 

5672. It is a very important principle in the Slojd 
system that there is to be no division of labour in the 
production of the object! — That is so, a child should 
make his own model right away, from beginning 
to end. 

6673. If a teacher has to correct mistakes, how does 
ha do it when woodwork is done in a school on the 
Sloyd princijjle ! — He is to show the child how to get 
over his difficull^ by working on another piece of 
wood. 

6674. First he would explain to the child what- 
mistake the child has made! — He would explain. 

5675. And he ■would try to get the child to take it 
in from hearing the matter explained, but if the ex- 
planation required to be supplemontad by demonstn- 
tion, how is the demonstration given ! — It is pro^vided 
by the teacher working that exercise, and getting ovw 
that difficult point on another piece of wood, but if 
the model is in the earlier stages there is a surface^ of 
wood that the boy is working on, the demonstration 
then by the teacher might be taken on the same pi^ 
of wood, but it would be nothing towards the completion 
of the model, part of the wood would be cut away. 
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5676 . So tliatwlittt reinaius when the object is com* 
Dieted has Iwen the work of the child’s liand from 
L'iuning to end 1 — Entirely and wholly, 

5077' \Vliat place doon drawing hold in the Sloyd 
jvstem : are the objects llrsb di*awn by tl\e child Itefore 
they are produced, or does the child work from draw- 
ings made by other )«oplc ? — If he did the drawing 
before the model he would proceed from the abstract 
to the concrete, which is a wrong educational prin- 
ciple, the theory is that the child when he comes into 
the manual working-room docs nob understand a 
working drawing, cannot read it, he is familiar when 
he comes there with only two dimensions — length and 
breadth. 

567U. What does the child work from in producing 
his first model 1 — He works from a model in Sweden 
and in England. 

5(570. That is, he copies a solid object 1 — Yes. 

.5080. The first model i.s a sort of cylindrical rulerl 
—No, a small jKiinter, or in England it is a window 
wedge, and he is taught to draw that in English 
schools, but he is taught from the model, and how to 
get the drawing of it from the model itself, he does 
not just do the drawing from a copy. 

5681. He does not merely copy it from one piece 
of paper on to another! — Oh, no. 

5682. Does he draw from the solid ! — Principally 
he does by freehand, keeping length and breadth and 
taking the two views without reference first to size. 

5683. That is to any, he begins by striking out a 
rough plan! — Yes; afterwards when he becomes more 
familiar with the connection between the drawing and 
the model itself, he will be able to work fram a 
drawing without his model. 

6634. Suppose he liad to make an ordinary solid, 
would he work that out without a drawing! — He would 
show first the length and the breadth of the side and 
the plan and the elevation, but he would do that in 
connection with the solid model iteeif, he would not 
do drawings as an abstract exercise, he would do it 
fully in connection witii the model. 

5685. But is it insisted on in the Sloyd system that 
he should make that drawing before he sets about 
producing the object! — It is in English schools. 

5686. But not in Swoden! — Their theory is the 
model first, becau.se the boy has no proper conception 
of what the drawing is liko, he must do that from the 
concrete, by-and-bye he works from his own dravring 
and the model tugethor, as explaining and supplement- 
ing each other, hy-and-bye the model is discarded and 
ho works from the drawing alone. 

5637. I went to Sweden a few years ago, mainly to 
learn something al>out the Sloyd system, and I cer- 
tainly saw very young cliildren who seemed to be 
working from working drawings in some of the 
Swedish schools ! — Yes. 

5688. But that is not the first stage! — That is not 
the first stage there, tliough here the drawings are 
prepared first, and in the manual training-rooms you 
can see the drawing books, but the drawing is not 
done abstractedly and without any reference to the 
model at all. 

5689. It is more difficult of course to make a draw- 
ing of a solid object than it is merely to make a copy 
from the flat, from one piece of paper on to another 1 
—Yes, there is the different play of light and shade 
aud perspective coming in. 

5690. Surelythe working drawings need not bring 
m perspective ! — No, merely plans and elevations, and 
*n some cases sections : in Sweden too, they are en- 
couraged to draw the object as it appeam to them, 
freeliand model drawing. 

5691. Let me understand yon. Do yon mean to 
8 »y that this includes perspective ! — Including per- 
spective but for the worldng purposes that would 
not haye any use. 

5692. As an architect, when he gives you an idea 
of the chinch or house he is going to buUd for you, he 
gives you, in the first place, the elevation and the 
plan, then any sections that are required ; when he 


has done that, he obviously has done all that can be 
requii'sd, or that can be of any use, for working pur- 
poses ; but of couisfi he may throw in a general per- 
spective view of the church, or of the house, for 
artistic effect f — Yes ; hut that would not be any use 
to the worker, and it is just the same with this. 

5G93. In England I find there is a tendency to use 
that term “ manual work ” in inference only to the 
upper range of practical school work, working in 
wood and metal !--Yes, I think there is. 

5694. Let US take the expression “ manual train- 
ing ” in the broader and more general sense as 
indicating all hand and eye training : in Birmingham 
they go so far as to distiuguisb between manual work- 
ing, wood and metal work, in the higher standards, 
and hand and eye training, by which they mean the 
practical work in the lower standards:’! tJiink the 
distinction, in ono sense, a very useful one, but let us 
take the whole tiling from lieginning to end, can vou 
give us any idea of the naturo of the preliminary 
exercisofl in your tjloyd system ! — 1 brought a few 
specimens of work that have been done by the children 
in the earlier suges ; I begin by letting children u.se 
scissors. (5;j«c»m«n4 prodnead.) 

5695. As it is important to have thi.s 00 our 
minutes, let rao ask you to describe it in detail ; these 
are pieces of coloured paper divided into squares ? — 
They run in eight inch squares. 

5696. And then the large squares are subdivided 1 
—Yes. 

5697. Then the children are taught to cut these 
papers out with a pair of scissors I — Yes. 

5698. And Uieii when they have cut out a square, 
tlicy paste it on to a piece of cardboai'd ! — Squared in 
the same way, the back of the paper is gummed, a 
sponge is wet and nibbed over the mount, and then 
the coloured paper is put on. 

5699. Are there Iturs on the cardboard to indicate 
where the squares sliould be put on 1 — Yea. 

6700. Then this is a purely mechanical placing of 
pieces of paper on a piece of cardboard ! — There is care 
to be taken to make the lines agree. 

5701. Mr. REDiycTOS. — I d what standard is that 
done ! — This is done by Standard 1, boys and girls, in 
many schools. 

5702. Chaibsiak. — I t may be impurtunt to bring 
out that iu Sweden the educational working in wood 
is not confined to boys! — No, it is taken by girls as well. 

6703. Aud apparently, just as freely taken by 
girls! — Yes, and they enjoy it quite as much. 

5704. This pasting of papers time you are now 
describing to us is done in England 1 — Yes, these are 
douR in my own school. 

5705. What comes after that exercise! — This one 
{jproditetd ) ; they put the mount on as before, and then 
with a square of the same size, they draw lints from 
the middle point on each side. 

5706. This second square is a square of half tlie 
size put on obliquely!-— Yes, then aiterwards there 
are two small squares put iu opposite corners. 

5707. So you have a variety of jiattarns ? — Yes, 
and generally done in different coloiire by different 
boys. 

5708. Captain Shaw. — I s the choice of colour left 
to the individual t— No, not at this stage ; the colours 
are chosen in the first case by the teacher, and by- 
and-bye the children get to have a great many of these 
little bibs of what might lo waste material in their bags. 

5709. Ohauulas. — O ne of the objections we heard 
made to the Sloyd system was that it does not deal with 
the question of colours, but as you work it, it seems 
to deal with colour! — Tea, but colour cannot be 
properly aaTinged for in a course of wood. 

6710. The children are not left to select the coloui-s 
for themselves! — Later, I should allow the children 
to use the spare pieces they have in constructing 
their own design, and building it up in their own 
colours, simply as an exercise and review of the work 
done. 

5711. Although all this is done merely in reference 
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J^iUiiun, to its general educational efl'ect it voulfl apjiaveutly 
ISO- ^ ** *“ luying tiles. I have an instance 

in mv o'wn lionse in Dublin, whei-e a fvw ornamental 
Coote"*"' tiles were laid hymen who evidentl}- had not had 
the advantage of any prelimiirary ti'ainin" sucli a« 
this ? — It would be greatly of use, ami 1 believe it is 
Mr. Ricks’ exin-es.sion in a lecture lieitrccntly gave that 
tlie hovs who had worked in cardboard an<l pajier work 
were better able to tjike up a coui-so in wood, they have 
control over tools : those are boys from seven to ten. 

5712. Cajitaiu Rii.vw. — This is merely imitative sc> 
far 1 — So far, and must be, I think, in the tower 
stages until you get tbe.se ideas of form and colour 
somewhat developed in the children. 

5713. Chaieman. — A t what standard is this (s/iofc- 

tnv ihme ? — Tliat is all first standard work. 

5714. The i-hihlrcti work from a copy I— They work 
from a drawing. 

5715. Are the colon i-s indicated on the drawing? 
— Tlie cf-lours arc not indicated on the drawing. 

1 give them two colours and let them choose which 
they will use lUigi'niind colour and which jmt on top. 

571(1. Does the drawing indicate which U the 
grounil ? — y«'S, by flat shading. 

5717. Tlien that is a useful e.vcrcise, the children 
have to iuter]in‘t the drawing : is it shown on the 
blackboaisl ! —Yi>, and iu many coses copietl by them 
in tluur books. Those {fhvyin;/ ohjwlii) are sixteen 
quarter inch squares ; in drawing one on the board I 
should ptTl»n>* draw a square — say, quarter the size 
— and leave the diildren to enlarge. 

571S. Each of these square.^ repi-esents a quarter 
inch 1 — Yes, and each dark square an inch. 

5719. So, in this wav, the eye becomes accustomed 
to actual measumnent ! — ^Yes. 

5720. Then wliat comes next ? — In late Standard 

2 and Standard 3 — through the earlier part of 
Standard 2 there would he an extended course of 
tliat, all that work Ls simply a superimposing of paper, 
there is nu fitting. In another stage I introduce the 
fitting of paper ; let them cut the edge with a knife 
and let them fit the two edges together. 

.5721. It is a development of the earlier work, the 
process becoming more complicated ? — Yes, and then 
going on from that I should begin with tlieir cavdboai-d 
work. 

5722. I find here an oblong piece of cardboard? 
— That may be any shape, just as it is torn from the 
sheet. Before that came the boy would want some 
exercise in using a knife, cutting. He would take a 
piece of card, draw lineson it with hw pencil and ruler, 
and set out half inches and cat it ouc with hisknife. 

57 23. Suppose he has to mulce an equilateral triangle, 
is he told that it is an equilateral triangle? — Yes; he 
is taught the name, and the reason for the name. 

5724. He has this piece of cardlxiard with a triangle 
pencilled on it, what is the next operation? — To cut out 
the triangle with a knife ; that niu.st be done exactly. 

5725. Does he make a triangle in the first instance ? 
— He make.s the drawing himself. 

5726. So he leanis how to make an equilateral 
triangle ? — Be leams how to do that, and the reason 
for its name. Then it Im to be cut out larger in paper, 
and the cardboai-d mounted on it. 

5727. The next step is to cut out an equilateral 
triangle of a somewhat smaller size, and then it is 
pasted on to this sheet of paper ?— Yes, leaving a 
margin all round. 

5728. Captain Shaw. — Do they out the paper with 
a knife 1 — Yes, it is more accurate than cutting with 
scissors. 

5729. CB.UHHAS. — They draw a line in peneO first? 
— Yes, and put on their ruler, and cut out with 
their knife. 

5730. Captain Shaw. — Using the ruler as a guide? 
—Yes. 

6731. CHAJRiiAH. — ^Do you use a ruler as a guide ? 
— don’t always have a line, I have two pointi 

5732. The next step is folding the paper over the 
edges of the triangle? — Yes. 


5733. I take it that the edge must lie cut caj'cfnllv 
so as not to have too much or too little cut awav 
Yes ; so that no corner of the triangle is shown. ’ 

5734. The final stage is that you paste a piece of 
coloured paper over what yon have done, so as to 
leave a still smaller margin, nothing of the original 
triangle remains visible at this stage? — Yes; but 
that would never be allowed to be covered if it wa.s 
dojie in an unclean or untidy way. 

5735. By the war, an objection was made here to 
the use of sand paper in Sloycl, — that it is apt to de- 
generate into a means of covoi-ing up untidy and in- 
accurate work ? — You ha\ e tlie same thing in any form 
of educ.uion that is taken up if you have an untidy 
teaclier; I think that is a matter entirely for the teacher, 

5736. 'V\’’l!y use sand paper at all in educational 
work ? — To produce an accurate and plemsing article. 

57.37. If the object was to produce things for the 
market I could understand why sand pajier was used, 
but seeing that theAvhole object is aneducationalohieci, 
would it not be a great deal better to let the cbililreD 
work with ordinary tools and get the thing as near an 
accurate finish as possible 1 — He could not get as aliso- 
lutely fliiislied a surface with a knife as with a plane. 

57 38. At all events, T suppose that anyone who did 
not like sand paper could leave it out ! — He might 
say so, but I don’t think he wonkl stick to it. 

.5739. T nie.m that the use of sand paper is not an 
essential part of tlie Sloyd system 1 — except in the 
Avay that it is an essential part to hav e a lieaulifiilly 
finislied model. Tlie sand paper is never used after a 
plane. 

57 40. Is it ever used, or shouhl it e^•el• lie used, until 
the utmost pos-sible accuracy has been obtained chat 
can be obtaine-l without it? — Ko, and it need never 
be used even in the first model except for a few 
minutes. 

57 41 . Now as to the next stage » — Folloiving on the 
triangle there is a square, then an oblong. 

5742. Then you have these same exercises in the 
folding of rectilineal figures — let us say the most com- 
plicated one, the octagon ; then you also have it with 
the cirele. Do you coii.sider the cii-cle the highest 
development in this branch of work? — It is perhaps 
the most difficult ; it is cut with scissors and not with 
a knife. 

5743. At what standard are the children able to do 
this? — Late 2nd or early 3rd. I should like to get 
this taught about the close of standard 2. After the 
flat we pass to the solid, cube, square, and prism. 

5744. Do you do the sphere at all i~No. 

5745. Rev, Dr. Evans. — A re we to understand that 
tills was done at the Hammersmith Schools ? — Yes, 
entirely by the boys from beginning to end. From these 
solids they go on to the m^ng of complete objecta 

5746. CHAinuAK. — I wish we could get to call 
them objects instead of models, Iwcause people who 
don’t re^ up carefully on the subject are apt to be 
misled ? — Tliere is no objection to calling them so. 

5747. This then is the third section ? — Yes : first the 
flat, then solids, then making the complete objccta 
Here Ls the object cut out : then the earaboard is cut 
through to permit them to fold it up. 

5748. Mr. R.EmxcTOif. — Do you mark out how 
much they should cut away in the comers? — It is 
marked out on the drawings they have, but they have 
to copy it on to this paper ; it is entirely their own 
measurement. Then they are turned up at the edge 
and decorated. 

67 49. Chairm.as-. — ^A ll the original work is covered 
up except the edge ? — ^Yes ; hei-e is a finished ona 
(Shows examj/les.) 

5750. Then you show us here a beautifully finished 
cardboard writing desk ; that represents the highest 
development of your card board work ? — Yea. 

5751. At what standard would a pupil make this? 
— ^The boy is in 7ch at present, but he did that for an 
industrial exhibition. 

6752. At what stage would apapil make that tray? 
— Standard 4. They generally stop the cardboard 
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* when they begin the wood, tliough a few of the boys 
will carry it forward. 

5753. I 3CC a great ailvnntage in this. In places 
where the expense might be a Airmidablo oUtacle 
to the introduction (if woodwork, work of this kind 
nii''ht be done ; there is very little cost in this but the 
cost of the materials 1 — Yes, and the cost of equipping 
a school for that work would be very small. 

5754. How long would it take a child to make 

that one model (tnrf-trai’tny wrltintj — The boy 

did it in two days. 

5755. Captain SitAw. — Working how many hours 
a day! — Three or four liom-s a day. I could not be 
sure, for the boy worked part of the time out of my 
light. Here (;>T(xfitced)are the drawings. 

• 5756. Are these always drawn for them? — No. 
They make these drawings themselves on to U>e card- 
boa)^. 

6757. Tliey make them from flat copies? — Yes. 

5758. Cti.URM.AX — Would the boy that made that 
drawing be able to make working drawings for an 
object such as this writing desk ? — I am sure he would. 

5769. Mr. Redixoton. — W hat is the expense of 
introducing this work ! — In cardboard work you 
want tools, and ralers, and plates or millboard for 
cutting on, and a scissors. 

6760. CiiAiBMA.v. — What tools are used 6rst? — A 
knife and brass ruler, and a surface for cutting on. 
We use then zinc plates and a pair of scissors. If you 
ai-e going to equip a class of fifty or sixty it would nm 
from 2s. to 6a, per head, and then they are main- 
tained during the year at 6d. a head. 

5761. These tools and applinnees would last (or 
many years? — Yes, and for many classes. 

5762. How many pupils should be in a class? — The 
smaller tlie number the better for individual super- 
vision, for manual work cannot bo well taken os a 
class subject. I have been taking a class of forty 
or fifty in paper work. I would rather take a smaller 
number, and in cardboard work a large class cannot 
be succtjssfully taught. 

6763. How long does a class last ? — From a quarter 
past two in the afternoon to a quarter to four. 

5764. The cla.sses should be smaller in the liegin- 
ning? — Yes, and as the work progi'esses there is a 
difference. 

5765. Should you prefer smaller classes or larger 
ones? — In the bigliest cardboard work I don’t think 
a tcaclier should take more than twenty. 

6766. At what .staiula«l do you intiwluce wood 
work? — ^Tlie fourtli and fifth. The fifth is the one at 
which grants are received, but it is very well to begin 
at least some exercises at fourtl). 

5767. Do you get any grants from tlie Education 
Department or from the Science and Art Department 
for the preliminary work ? — No, these are voluntarily 
done in schools : it ia an optional subject. 

6768. Would it not be recognised as a suitable 
occupation 1 — Oh, yea. 

5769. And consequently there is a payment on 
average attendance 1 — No, there is not. 

5770. Captain Seaw. — ^T hereis a payment for “ suit- 
able occupation,” if you take it as a class subject, you 
can get a payment of Is. or 2s. 1 — Yes. 

5771. CHAiBMAy.— On the average attendance. 
Then at the fifth stage the woodwork comes in j have 
you anything to say before we reach that stage 1 — No, 
I don’t think so, further than what I have said. 

6772. Then we come to the woodwork 1 — From SOa. 
to x2 would equip a class of twenty, and that will do 
for relays of twenty. 

5778. That is, for the initial cost? — For the benches 
Md tools, and those will last any number of years, and 
lor relays of classes of that number, it is not for every 
twenty. 

6774. I understand that ; it is for a series of relays 
of twenty throughout the ten school attendances of 
each week?— Yes. 

6776. Mr. Redingtok. — T hat would be 200? — 
Yes, if you had 200 children in a school whom you 
were going to give manual instruction to, and they 


could be turned into the room in diflerent relays of Londoa 

twenty during the week, the same tools and the same — 
room would ^ available for them. ifarcA^ is 

5776. Craikuam. — Do you work in connection with Mr. Joho 

any schcxjls on the centre system ? — No. (..wk*. 

5777. In how many schools in London is the Sloyd 
system worked out as you have illustrated it here ? — 

I don’t know in how many they do paper work and 
cardboard ; only a few ; it is not taken generally over 
the schools. 

5778. The idea seems to be, as the Department 
reci^nises manunl training only in the 5tli standard, 
that nranual training may not lie introduced until that 
standard 1 — As a matter of fact, it is introduced earlier 
under the London Board and the Hornsey Board ; in 
many schools it is given in standard four. 

5779. Captain Sb.aw. — O n that point it is distinctly 
laid down that boys should not begin woodwork until 
they are ca()able of using tools?— Yes, and standoud 
four buys l equire selecting ; in many cases it would 
de^iend on the boy's age and strenj^h, and in some 
cnscs his height 

5780. Mr. Rbdisoton. — A t what age do they 
begin in Sweden 1 — At ten. 

5781. Chairuax. — Do the girls begin as early? — 

Yes, and in some of the Guclienhurg schools they have 
smaller tools. 

6782. But that is not approved of by nil the 
authorities ? — No. 

5783. In England woodwork is confined to boys? 

— Yes, but in some girls’ schools it is taken. Then 
you have the cost of maintenance — the outfit for tlie 
room is initial, and the cost of maintenance for ti.e 
year, aliuut U. 6<f. per head, would keep them in 
material. 

6784. Do you find any difiicnliy in working under 
ihe rules of the <Science and Art Department t-Some- 
what 

5786. 'J’here is a rule of the Science and Arc 
Deportment that the tools used are to be the tools used 
in the ordinary handicrafts? — Thereisonly thequestion 
of the knife, that comes in there, and in some trades the 
knife is used. 

5786. So, practically, though you work on the lin« 
of the .S«'c(iish Sloyd system, yon are not excluded 
from the State grant ? — Where we used the knife the 
grant has been docked in aever.il cases. I believe the 
last circular will admit it; provided the average length 
of the lesson is the length required by tlie Department 
after the knife has b«n withdrawn, the full grant 
will be paid. 

5787. Mr. Rebisgtok. — F or cardboard work no 
sepamte room is required?— No, they do it on tb(- 
ordinary school desk. 

5788. CaAiRUAX. — Cardboard work makes no 
noise ? — No. 

5789. Consequently in rural schools it would b<- 
useful, where there aie only one or two teachers, and 
perhaps only one school room ? — Yes. 

5790. Could it be worked by one teacher ?— Yea, X 
am sure ; of course the classes would have to be taken 
at different times during the week. 

5791. What class of people should be selected si4 
teachers for manual work ; is it teachers in elementary 
schools or skilled artisans 1— Certainly not artizans ; 
wherever possible, the teacher of the school, the trained 
primary school teacher, should bethemanual instructor, 
or the manual instructor should be a trained teacher. 

5792. I believe in Sweden they began by taking 
artizans as the teachers for the woodwork ; the idea 
was that it was only an artizan that could teach the 
children how to work in a material such as wood ; but 
that systoin had to be given up?— And it has been 
given up in other places ; Manchester started on the 
same principle, but the work failed. 

6793. You are aware of course that in Sweden the 
system of employing artizan teachers has been practi- 
cally given up, if not altogether? — Yes. 

6794. The tendency is to give it up altogether ? - 
Yes, and introduce the trained teacher as the manual 
teacher. 
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Loodon. 5795. You consider of coui-se that the fact of having 
- the trained teacher deoHug witii this branch of school 
‘ work is calculated to keep tho educational idea of it 
Mr. John niore ])rominenlly before the cliildreui — ^Tliat is so, 
Cooks. ntther than the trade side. 

5796. If the clrildi'en see an artizan, no matter how 
intelligent, brought in, the educational object of the 
work is not a.s clearly shown out as it ought to he. 
If they see the book work done by an ordinary school 
teiichev and the woodwork taught by an artizan, the 
idea may creep into many minds that the woodwork 
is not really a part of the school work, and that it is 
ratlier something in the nature of be,ginning an 
apprenticeship to a tnulc 1 — They may, but that is not 
the main objection ; it is an objection. 

5797. What then is the main objection 1 — Tliat the 
w'ork will be less educational under the artizan’s 
teaching than under the teacher’s teocliing. 

5798. But you may possibly getau artizan who will 
grasp the educational idea 1 — You may, but it i.s ram 

5799. I believe in Loudon, when the experiment 
was first tried, there were six centres ; three were 
placed under the care of artizan instructors and three 
under trained teachers. We heard that surticient 
time was not given for trying the experiment. It 
WHS proved, was it nut, that the trained teachers 
regnrdefl themselves .■« more or less shunted when 
they got in upon this line, and tried to get back on 
the main line as soon as possible— tlie line of pro- 
motion as teachers 1 — That was owing to the arrange- 
ments of the Board. They would give the teachers 
no guarantee that in the event of tho experiment 
failing, they should be eligible for headships or return 
to the schools t'nat they hod left at the same salary. 

5800. It was suggested to us that you are likely to get 
only the second-rate teachers from the teaching class, 
and you are likely to get the first-rate artizans from 
tlie artizan clas.s. If so, you are likely to get the least 
promising mateiiul from one side of the line and the 
most promising from the other. So, Uking thiogs 
all round, it was .suggested that possibly the plan of 
selecting teachers from the artizans might be the more 
useful one to adopt Is there anything in that viewl 
— I don’t think there is very much in it, because 
where a teacher I'eally is a teMher in the best sense 
of the word, and realises the good that will result 
from manual work, he will do it well. 

6801. Have you actually taught SloydJ — Yes. 

5803. Hare you been a tether in an ordinary 
school t— Yes ; I am now under the London School 
Board. 

6803. At what school 1 — Flora Gardens, Hammer- 
smith, and these specimens were done in my own 
classes. 

5804. How many pupils have you in that school on 
an average 1 — The average attendance is 360. 

6805. Tljere is a principal teacher?— Yea, and a 
number of assistants. 

5806. Are you a pkincipal or an assistant 1 — An 
assistant. 

5807. Who has charge of this manual work ? — We 
each have charge of it in our own classes. 

5808. You have charge of a class in one of the 
Gtandonls? — Standard I. I shall go right away 
through with that to the tup of the school. 

5809. That is, yon will take charge of those child- 
ren in the first standard, teaching them all the subjects, 
and then follow them on from begiiuiing to end ? — 
Until they leave the school ; in ray own classroom 
I have this work as a “suitable occupation,” and we 
take it on Friday {^temoons. 

5810. Captfun Shaw. — Are the children promoted 
onb of your standard ? — Occasionally, if a boy shows 
special aptitude, if it is considered he can do the work 
without detriment to hia health. If he can get over 
the year's work in less than a year, be goes in that 
higha- class then of course in less time — that is for 
the ordinary subjects — and he would take the suitable 
occupatioos that were taken in that class. 

5811. Ohairmam. — U nder the system you describe 
you are teaching at present childreu of the first 


standard, but you ha\ e taught second, third, fourth 
fifth, and sixth ? — Yes, in different jeai-s. ’ 

5613. Huw long do the classes hold tugetlierinone 
standard 1 — Right away through to standard six. 

5313. It takes a year for each standard I— 
Generally. 

6314. When are the changes of standard made? 

At the end of each school year, which may be different 
for every school. 

5615. When will your school year end? — 30th 
of April j and 1st of Slay we begin another standard. 

5316. What subjects do you teach in addition to 
this special Sloyd work ?— The ordinary subjects — 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography. 

5317. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Y ou don’t take grammar 
at all! — No, not as gremmar; in standard five com- 
position comes in. 1 think personally it would be 
better to taka grammar the whole way through. 

5818. But you do tench grammar in connection 
with your conrpoaitiou 1 — Yea, and in connection 
again with answers to questions. 

5819. What class of children attend? — A fairly 
average class. We have got some good ones and 
some had ones. 

5830. What occupation are these diildren likely to 
go on to? — Some of them go in as clerks, some go 
into trades of dificrent kinds, and many of them work 
on the railway in various capacities. 

5831. And who is it that decides what subjects 
will be taught in any school ? — The head master. 

5833. Of course be has some reason for preferring 
geography to grammar, for excluding one subject and 
taking the other 1 — Yes. 

5323. What was his reason for excluding gram- 
mar ? — I can’t tell yoiu 

5324. Did you notice whether the manual instruc- 
tion that you give in the school in any way lessens the 
etBciency of the school in literary subjects ? — I think 
it increases it if anything. It encourages increased 
attention. A boy must attend veay carefully to get 
this work done iu a pro^)er way, and the attention so 
encouraged will extend itself to bis other subjects. I 
think we have generally found that trae. 

5335. CuAituiAN. — Is it fair to ask you do they 
talk better English or worse English since the 
teaching of grammar was given up ? — I don’t think it 
made any difference although we did not teach gram- 
mar os grammar ; we see to the use of proper expres- 
sions in answers to questions. 

5336. Captain Shaw. — ^W liat about the training of 
teachers ; at present how are teachers trained in Sloyd ? 
— In manual work generally they are trained iu centres 
under the Loudon School ^ard. They oi'o taken in 
evening and in Sutur<.lay classes. 

6837. Is this for woodwork ? — And for cardboard 
work. Throughout the country where the Boards have 
taken up manual work tliey are finding u difilculty in 
obtaining trained teachers who will take up manual 
work, for it is not introduced really to any great 
extent in training colleges at all. Two out of the 
forty-five training colleges have it in a somewhat 
limited form, but nntil manual work is taken up in 
traiuiiig colleges we will still have difficulty of obtrin- 
ing primary teachers who will teach manual work, 
and who arc properly qualified. 

5838. You know of the work of the Joint 
Committee? — Yes, somewhat. 

5839. We got some evidence from Sir Philip Ma^ua 
with reference to the large number of teacheia trained 
annually by the City and Guilds of London Institute- 
Is that a satisfactory way? — I think so, as far as it 
goes. 

5830. Do you think that would be a sufficient 
training ? — I do not. I went there, and I got nothing 
about the growth of timber and the use of tools. 

5831. Where were you trained? — At the City 
and Guilds Schools, Exhibition Road. There was not 
a word of it. 

5832. Does the written examination cover itt— 
Yes j Only 1 should say with regard to that, I took the 
teaoheni’ certificate for manual work in wood the first 
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yeur whou it "'‘t-'s in‘‘titut€fl, and I took tlie second 
year's examination without doing the firet, and I took 
that without attending the classes particularly for it, 
and unless I had iiad somesuiiplcincntary reading and 
study I could not liave taken that frotn the informa- 
tion at the City anti Guilds School. 

5833. You saj this sJiould l>e done at the training 
college? — Yes; they should have a thorough course in 
educational work as affecting principles ; the nature, 
preparation, and use of tools, and growth, natui-e, and 
use of wood. 

6834. It would bo necessary to limit that subject 
considerably in its application to manual instruction or 
you may waste your whole timo in teaching all tliat 
to the children? — You use a few ordinary kinds of 
wood. TJiese will be taken as specimens, and, besides, 
the teacher who is going to take charge of the classes 
should know how to store hi.s timber, 

5835. Is knowledge of tlie nature and gi-owth of 
timber an ordinary part of the Sloyd system ? — I 
think it is ; you will find it in the text-books, but I 
don't like to refer to Sloyd especially. I regard it as 
covering the educational principles. It is useful for 
children who are using wood to know .something of 
its nature. 

5836. CnAiR>tAV. — The growth of timber would 
come in in connection with fibre, as aftecting the 
direction in whicl\ the fibre would lie? — Yes. 

5837. Captain Shaw. — Have you been through the 
course at NiUis ? — Yes. 

5838. That is entirely attended by teachei-s ? — 
Ai'tizans who ai'C teaching in tlie schools go. 

5839. It is entirely a training school tor teachers 
at present? — Yea. 

6840. And the people who go tliere go there of 
their own free 'vill, and are enthusiastic? — Yes. 

5841. And are likely to make the be-st use of their 
time there! — Yes, and often when they come bock 
also. 

5842. How long does it take to make a complete 
and satisfactory coni'se of models? — The course is 
six weeks. I loncle thirty-ono myself. I think that 
would be slightly over the avenige. That would be 
200 houi's at the bench and about forty or fifty hours 
given up to educational lectures. 

5843. It would lie beyond the possibility of a boy 
to have a complete Sloyd course in his school life ? — 
Yes, but his object is not to complete those models. 
He is having a course of training if he does not com- 
plete the models. The object is not to make those 
models, but to make him a different being. 

5844. Suppose we take the first model. How long 
does that take t» make ? — I have known boys here to 
do it in four liom-a. X should say that is about the 
avei-age time. 

5845. Do they produce an accurate model? — Ye.s. 

5846. Ha\-e you lind much experience of Sloyd 
teaching throughout the countiy ? — I have taught a 
hundred boys for six months in Sloyd models, not the 
modified Sloyd. I would like to have done that, but I 
took simply the Naas models, and for six months I had 
some boys in the work of the London School Board. 

5847. Did you insist upon those boys going 
dirough the dimensions of millemetres? — It was only 
necessary to insist in a few eases. Most boys can do 
it sufficiently correct without any trouble. 

5848. Is this before they finish with the file or 
sand paper ? — Yes, it is cut down to the size as far as 
length is concerned before the sand paper touches it, 
and live minutes should be quite sufficient for the 
sand paper used in the firatmodel — the window wedge. 
Sand paper is not intended in any way as a tool. 

5849. No ; but as a matter of fact it comes into 
considerable iday ? — I don’t think very considerable. 

teacher could allow it to be used very eon- 
^wierably, I have known teachers who have allowed 
it very considerably without sufficient supervision. 

6860. Chairmaw. — D on’t you put a temptation in 
Ae way of a careless teacher by allowing sand paper to 
he used at all? — "Well, perhaps, more or less; but then 


there is the other question — is he the j)roper -eacher LondoD. 
to have charge of it if he does not do it carefully. ,r;r 

5851. Captain Shaw. — Do other mcdels take — 
longer to complete ? — Some of them longer and some Mr. John 
of them shorter, because theijlane very quickly comes 

in. The knife is simply the initial tool, and after the 
first two models it is used very little, and .sand paper 
is used less aud less. After the first few models it i.s 
not used very much. The whole principle is never to 
use sand paper after the plane. 

5852. As a matter of fact you can never get through 
any models in oub lesson ? — Oh, yes, more than one 
can he done. One occurs to me at once, the square 
flower stick. That is almost entirely done with the 
plane. Tlie tools are English, with the single excep- 
tion of the knife. 

5853. Is there any particular virtue in the knife 
beyond its lieinga national instrument? — Yes, I think 
so, it is tlie least mechanical of tools to begin with. 

5854. Do you think it is easier to teach the 
cliild with tlie least mechanical tool, before you be-fin 
to teach the more mechanical toi d ?- -There is another 
thing, it is the tool he has most cmitml over. 

5855. That might not apply to Ireland where they 
have not knives ?— -Most of tliein hai’e used knive.s, 
and they are more familar with it than with anything 
else. 

5856. You devised this eard-lioaid making yourself ? 

— Mr. Hudson and I. 

5857. There you see you get mec'tanical aid and 
don’t have any free cuts with the knife as it appear.s 
to me ? — No. 

5858. "'STiat is the reason of that? — Y’ou cannot 
very well do so either in card-board or paper. Tliey 
are nothing like tlie same material as wood. 

5859. They can be cut entirely without mechanical 
aid — we saw it done in Binningham — straight lines 
and curved lines. 'Would not that be more careful 
training if you did not employ mechanical aid in the 
card-board work ? — I don’t tliink so ; not for accuracy 
and carefulness. 

6860. 1 caimot reconcile the two principle.s. In 
Sloyd you say the knife is essential because you 
haven’t mechanical assistance, but in card-board work 
you say it is necessary to liave mechanical assistance ? 

— I don't see how the knife ctm be used in the same 
way in cai’d-boaixl work as in woodwork. The same 
manipulation cannot come in ; yon cannot have the 
same free movement. 

5861. You can confine the movement at once by 
putting on the ruler? — Card-board work is for children 
of younger years, then wood work fi'om ten onwards. 

5662. Tlien, as regards the initial model in England, 
the model is the same rectangular block on which 
the plane aud gauge is used. Isn’t this a more easOy 
learned exercise than this somewhat difficult Swedish 
model? — 1 don’t think so. I think the gauge ia the 
most difficult tool of the whole of the woodwork 
tools. I find it so, not only with boys, but with 
older people. Teachers find very great difficulty in 
using the gauge. 

5863. How would you compare the difficulty in 
using the gauge with tlie difficulty in using the k^e ? 

— From experience I should say it is more difiicult. 

I have found greater difficulty in getting people to use 
the gauge than in getting them to use the knife. 

5864. There is only one way of using the gauge if 
you know the right way at once ? — The gi'eat difficulty 
is to produce a good, straight, firm line with it. 

5866. Then it ia more difficult than learning all 
the various cuts with the knife in the Sloyd system ? 

I think it is more difficult than the use of the 

knife, i find it more difficult in teaching the proper 
use of the gauge, to produce straight firm lines, than 
to teach the nse of the knife. 

5866. At any rate the English system hna the' 
advantage that the drawing is simple, and more com- 
prehensible by the child?— One form of drawing 
only. Freehand drawing is entirely left out. 

5867. It is taught as a separate subject in the 
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EuglUli schools 1 — If the maaual traiaiug ia taught 
ID coDaectiou with drawing, freehand might veil 
come in, I think, and you don't teach manual work 
without drawing. 

5868. Some of the Sloyd models are a great deal 
more didicuU for a child to draw than most of the 
things he draws in the abstract way that you object 
to ; for instiince, n table, an axe handle, or a spoon t — 
He will have to draw curves in freehand. 

5869. Mr Redisotox. — Y ou «aid jost now that 
you thought teachers of manual work should be 
trained in colleges. How would you train tenchera 
who have already charge of schools! — You mean rural 
teaciiers. 1 think there should be a teacher going 
round from village to \dllage, or town to town, and 
holding classes during the week in the evenings, and 
on Saturdays. 

5870. You would not allow a teacher to give instruc- 
tion in woodwork unless he had undergone a course 
under the peripatetic teacher! — Perhaps I siiould 
not ask him to go through the whole course. 

5871. But rathei' utilise what he idmself is leam- 
iog T — Yes. Of coui-se it depends very much upon 
the time 3 ’ou re<;uire his classes to begin. If you 
began to train him before you require his classes to 
begin, that A'ould give more time for his training. 

5872. How many lessons given by a peripatetic 
teacher, say on Saturdays, to rural teachers, would 
make them competent to teach the card-board system 
yon have outlined to ust — They could begin after eight 
or ten lessons. 

5873. How many lectures would complete the 
course 1 — It would generally finish in perhaps twenty- 
four lessons. 

587+. Chairmas. — H alf a year! — Yes. 

5875. Mr. Budjngtox. — T herefore one lesson a 
week for twenty-four weeks would enable that teacher 
to be competent to teach bis pupils card-board work 1 
— I think so. 

5876. CiiAiRMAX. — Up to what stage! — I think 
th»-y would almost finish. They would very nearly, 
if not quite, go through that course. 

5878. Mr. Redikotos. — H ave you any experience 
of rural schools where this has been inti-oduced ! — 
1 have not. I don’t think it is generally taken. It 
is an optional subject altogether, and they don’t take 
it very often, b^ause of the expense attending it, 
Rural schools are poor schools, and object on account 
of the expense, ^ides there is another scheme for 
the training of teachers in these subjects. 

5879. Do yon find that boys are fond of working in 
card-board 1 — Oh, yes, they like it very much indeed. 

6880. Some of the things produced no doubt are 
useful, but some are not. Do they take much interest 
in pi*oducing useless objects! — It is very interesting 
to see them doing even the earlier exercises and 
objects. 

5881. I am not talking of the educational value, 
but of whether the boys like it ? — Yes, my own experi- 
ence shows it to be so. 

5882. CHATSttAK. — They take an interest in seeing 
thti growth of the object! — Yes, from the flat card- 
boa^ to the cube. 

6883. Mr. Redisoton. — H ow many years have 
you taught this card-l>oard work in schools! — Three 
or four. 

5884. And what subjects are dropped in order to 
make room for it! — None. We generally take an 
average afternoon of the time table from general 
revision of work, and it has been pat there. 

5885. Chairman. — Y ou have it done within school 
hours J— Yes — 9 to 12 and 2 to 4.30. 

5886. Mr. Reoinotok. — D o the other teachers in 
the school teach card-board work to the pupils ! — Two 
of them do. 

5887. What happens with regard to the classes in 
charge of the others ! — ^Two other classes are doing 
colour work, and the other two take woodwork. 

6888 . Is that brush-work? — They don’t do it with 
the brush, but powdered coloured cbaJlr and stumps. 


5889. Tlieu that c1us.h will only learn card-boar.J 
work! — Yes, 1 don't like that. 1 should have oug 
system of suitable occupations through the school up 
to Standard four. 

5891. Colour work is not considered manual w<jrh? 
— No, the putting on of colour with a stump ; clats^d 
as “suitable occupations." 

5892. Rev. Dr. Evans. — What is the cost of a tern 
at Niiiis, I lueau to teachers like you that visit there! 
— Naiis is not an ordinary training place in the genenil 
acceptance of ilie term. It is a place of invitation. 
The whole thing is a memoriitl to Herr Ahi-ahamson'* 
wife, who died twenty-five years ago. Tuitiou and 
the use of tools are all given, and lodgings for dx 
weeks is provided for 12s. or 15s. for the whole tiioe, 
and food costs I3cf. a day. Say i 1 3 or £14 would 
cover the wJiole six weeks, includuig the passage from 
Hull or London. 

5893. Is the instruction there given in diflereot 
lauguuges ! — The lectures are in dififei-eut languages, 
Swedish at one time, English at another, and gene- 
rally in Bumruer course some arc given in Freuch and 
Spanish. 

5804. C}i.ui:m.\k. — But they give two special 
courses iu the year to English-speaking candidate!— 
The Gourse» beginning J uue and August cover that 
There are two hours a day lectures in English. I 
knew a Huiigarian teacher who went there and b« 
could uudei-stand neither English nor Swedish, and 
the ])rofessor took him privately and gave him lessons 
in his own language. 

5895. Rev. Dr. Evans. — When the English 
teachers go for a term and return to tlieir work, ar« 
they paid better ! — No, I don’t think so, except in so 
far os they get extra money for tiie exti'a clas^ thej 
take up. 

5896. Cbairuak. — Then the managers pay tbeuil 
— Sometimes, and they niiglrttake up classes privately 

5897. Rev. Dr. Evans. — They have no financial 
advantage to induce them to go. It is purely their 
educational real! — Yes. 

5898. Chaikuan. — Many teachers in England are 
veiy zealous for education! — Very many have bees 
tliere. 

5899. They look beyoud tlieir mere personal 
interest! — Yes, trying to do the very best for the 
education of the childh^ they have charge of. 

5900. Mr. Harrington. — Have you had exi>erience 
of manual work as carried on in Fraucc and Bel- 
gium ! — No, sir. 

5901 . You have had in Germany ! — Yes, I was st 
the training college in Leipsic. I think the English 
system is better than the German in woodwork par- 
ticularly. I saw some work there I did not like at 
all. 

5902. You think the system carried on here 
in Xiondon is about as good as it can be ! — No, I 
think the general system in woodwork could be 
improved in several ways. It could be more easily 
graded. 

5903. You said there was woodwork at Leij.'sic that 
- you didn't like. Did you think it was too much of a 

decorative character! — Noj it was the character of .the 
work that was allowed- to go tlirough the classes. 
Some of the students did exceedingly bad work. I 
tested a bracket which was a quarter of an inch oat 
of the square, and the teacher allowed that to go 
through. 

590-i. Is it not a fundamental principle of the 
Swedish Sloyd that the work done should be os little 
as possible of a decorative character, the idea beingto 
give the children a respect, and to a certain exmnt a 
love for maimal occupation, looking to the genersl 
industrial section of the population, and it is con- 
sidered that decoraave work is not so usefxil in that 
direction ! — That is a fundamental principle. 

6905. And they might entertain a contempt for 
manual labour, and look down on the people engaged 
in it ! — They might decorate it if they had done the 
rough work. 
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.'(1106. Decoration is sometimes u.sed as a cover for tlwn -with a saw ? —I do not. I had bova doing Slojd 
«!oveulj work. Perhaps you can explain to us what work for six munth-s, and only ou one occasion had 
tlii-s report is that lina come before ii.siii several ways — I more than the skin cut during the whole time. j. 
-Juint Report on Manual Training. Fourth Annual 5012. Boys are \-cry much iu the habit of using CwliJ' ” 
Report of the Joint Committee of the School Board, knives on their own account 1 — Yes. 

Li.'iidon, the City and Guilds of Ijondon, and the 5013. And I suppose it would be an advantage, 

Company of Drapei's.” I think yon told us you took even as regawls the prevention of accidents, to have 

8 certificate under thisl — No; mine was under the tliem trained in the use of the knife 1 I think so. 

Ci(r and Guikls ufI«oudou Institute. 50U. You think there would be fewer accidents if 

5907. Do you know anything of the working of the nse of the knife was introduced under proper 

this Joint Committee t — It was under that the work instruction in the schools than there are among boys 
was first developed in Ixjndnn, simply because the from undisci])lined use of the knife at present! — If I 
London School Board them-selves had no power to could conduct tiic classes wltliuiitluiving toearii resulca 
provide the funds. fees, I would teach thorn all tlie use of the knife. 

5908. Now that the London Board has taken charge 5915. Captain Shaw. — M r Bai ter said some cuts 

of the work, I suppose the Joint Committee has taken were especially dangerous, that one is made straight 
a secondary place 1 — I can’t answer that. to the chest 1 — Thai Ls directlv coutnuT to the prin- 

5009. Mr.RBrHNOTOS.— Isnpposeoneof theeffects ciple that you should cut from the person. Mr. Barter 
of this woodwork is that it intei'e.st« boys so much that may have seen it done, but it should uni he done, 
after school-hours they devc>te some tune to it in their 5916. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Have you found that boys 
own homes'! — They do, certainly. shun schools where manual training is being taught! 

5910. And thus it keeps them out of harm’s way, — No, nothing of tlie kind has come under my notice, 

as it gives them an occupation in the evenings t — Slany boys we have found, when they win prizes at 

Yes ; we have founrl that over and over again. The the different exhibitions, Lave s])eat the money in 

bors produce some of these cardboard tilings, and send getting tools for themselves. 

them into local exhibitions. 5917. Cuaiiui.an. — Y ou think they appreciate the 

591 1. Chairman. — T lici-c was some question about educational value of it 1 — Y'es, I think, they take a 

the boys cutting them.selves. Do you think there is great interest iu it, and wish to carry it on for them- 

more danger of accidents connected witli the knife selves. 


Hr. Joseph Vacghan, Oi^nisiug Teacher of Hand and Eye Tmming under the School Board for 
London, examined. 

5918. Chairman. — You are an organising teacher 5930. Captain Shaw. — Will you tall us whom they 

of hand and eye training 1 — Yes. examine! — They examine bojs. Witli girls house- 

5919. In connection with the London School Board 1 wifery is not taken in yet, as an examination subject. 

— Yes. 5931. Lhaiiuian. — W hat schools are tliosc chil- 

5920. You have no connection with the Science and dren in! — The grant from the City and Guilds and 

Art DeiKirtnient 1 — No. the Drapers' Company aie still used for about half a 

5921. Have you any connection with tlie London dozen classes or more. 

Joint Committee on Manual Trauiing! — No; bull 5932. I hav'e a list hereof six centres where instruc- 
koow the conditions under which that Body was colled tioii to boys in woodwork is given. That means that 
into existence, and the conditions under which they there are six centres under the working of this Joint 
are still working. Cummittee! — Yes, and the pupils ore drawn from both 

5922. They came into existence at a time when Board and voluntary schools. 

there was no provision for munnal training under the 5933. There are centres under the School Board, 
Education Department ! — Yes. but not in connection with tlie foregoing system I — 

5923. Of course they made grants out of funds of Yes ; Mr. Barter has the supei-vision of all centres for 
their own! — Yes, and they have granted from time to manual instmetion. 

time until now thousands of jKDunds to the London 5934. Is the expense borne by the Joint Commit- 
S^cfaool Board : the Committee is a Joint Couimittee of tee ! — No. 

the School Board and of the City and Guilds of London. 5935. What Is the advantage of keeping up a 

5924. The grant began at £1,000 and it is now section of work like this, now that the School Board 
£1,250: that is a very useful fund for the London has taken the work on! — There is uo advantage at all, 
School Board to have for niakin;? experiments 'i — Tliat except where experiments oi-e still being made. 

was the only way it bad of making experiments. 593G. Captain Shaw.— The Suliool Iloard hare not 

5925. Is that fund in tlie hands of the Joint Com- yet provided sufficient centres for all schools, and 

mittee or in tlie hands of the London School Board ! these centies still supply a useful purpose! — Yes. 
—Of the Joint Committee, which is composed partly Summer Rond is a centre built by the Board, and 
of Membevs of the City and Guilds of London Institute other boys go there besides those utider the J oint Oom- 
and partly of the School Board. mittee. 

5926. This Joint Committee is an exjierimental 5937. Chairman. — It is not merely that it deals 
body! — Yes; they have initiated experiments iu wood- with six schools, but it deals with six schools that are 
work, metal work, cookery, laundry, and housewifery, not under the common general orgaiiiautiuu for tech- 

5927. And when the importance of a subject on uical work in London! — Quite so. 

which they have experimented is recognised by the 6938. So that anything unfavourable in the Report 
Department, it can be taken up by the schools ! — of this Commictee does not reflect on the general 
Yes, that has generally been so. system of manual education in Loudon schools !— 

5928. Do you know anything of the reports issued Not at all. 

by that Committee do you kuow the examinations 5939. There are over 150 centres for woodwork 

held by them 1 — Yes, there are two examiners. There in London, that is to say, 110 centres, and about 
is an examination in practical work by Mr. George forty of these are double centres, and this Report 
Ricks, and there is a report on drawing, writing, and deals with only six ; so that it is altogether .011 excep- 
priictical examination by Mr. Sydney Wells. tionol thitig, and it would bo a mistake to draw any 

5929. What is the nature of the examination held inference from the nature of this rofiort as to the work 
by these gentlemen ! — T can easily get for yon a re- generally done in London! — Quite so. 

port which will give the questions set at that exanii- 5940. You promised to tell us something of tlie 
nation. origin of this work of the Joint Committee!— I don’t 
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know wlietliH' you Imve yet h:i«l yc.ur utteiiliun called 
to tlmt i>tinieulni- re(MTt (pn«l\n-.d). 

.^041. This is a report of the School B.raiii for 
Loudon in March, ISS'^. gWing the r^-jic.vt of u Spot ini 
CommiUee of the IVwnl on subjects .ami iiimles «it 
instnictioa in B'».aisl .schools. Tlihs apjiarcntly has 
refeiYMice nut merely to manual instruction, hut to all 
hraiichcs of school work ? — Chiefly to manvial instruc- 
tion ; nine tenths refers simply to manual instruction, 
bepniiiuj: with kimler;,'3rten. 

.'5942. I see it tleals especially with drawing iiiul 
manual work, Ixtli in its eailier and in its more 
ailvftueed stages! — I think tlie Coinniittt-c gnuv out 
of the report of one of the examiners for the scholar- 
8l»i)rt which were given by the Board, the City and 
Guilds, mid various C'mp.nnies. Mr. Pinches examined 
the cliildhMi for the schularsliip, .ami lii.s report on tho 
exaiiiimition was that “ the children were inero 
machines." 

5i'4A The work in the London schools up to that 
time hall la'Cn nicrfly of a hooki.sh character ! — Yes, 
mere cram fir examinations. 

Dt'44. This (.'uMimittee of the .Schoul Bunnl and 
that llepirt in i.s proliably tin- Committee !^ir 

Pliilip Mngnu-i told its id ! — W-s : lie gave evidence 
befuiv the Cuiuniittee. atul I think it Is ]ir<il>able that 
but fortlioMj j>n>c«-tliiig3 Lomluii would be in about 
the >nmc‘ cuiuliliun with respect to manual work, as 
you in Iivlsnd are now : tliere is just the kind of evi- 
dence in the Rejiort which would l>e of value to you. 
The evidence was very strongly in favour of develop- 
ing the kinflcrgartcn system of manual iastruction. 

5915. The eiudence given Wfore that CommiUee 
woH titront;ly in favour, fii-st, of developing the kinder- 
garten luetLod as a liasis for manual training pni|a-r ! 
— Yes. 

594G. And all the witnesses stateii, T la?lieve, that 
the system that was then in existence was toolKaikish ! 
— Yes. that w.as I'mfi-sur Huxley’s romavk. 

.5947. Tliat it was tui> little practical, .and that it 
di.seouragwl chihlttm frcmi taking the first step in an 
imlu.strial career! — Yes; they had never lieen aceus- 
tiiiiieil to use their liand.s, ,so they didn't like to go 
to manual work ; ilie tendency was towards clerkships. 

594f>. There w.as a great break at that time be- 
tween the infant and senior classes. Kindergarten 
had been introduced into the infant cla.sses, hut it 
was not followed up hy anything [imetieal in the 
siilsoineut grades; it led to nothing! — No, and 
directly the children were promoted to senior classe-s 
they were treated as quite diiTei-ent lieings. 

5949. And that wa.s esf-i*ciany so in places like 
London where there were special infants’ dejwrt- 
nients? — Yes. The system of the junior mixed 
ticliools is very rapidly growing now, and these will 
form a connecting link between the infant school and 
the senior school. 

5600. The Committee, I suppose, came to the con- 
clusion that it would be well to introduce reforms in 
that direction ! — Yes, esivecially manual work. 

5951. Did they t;ike any pinctical step to cany 
out that view 1 — Yes, the first practical step was the 
lectures given to teachei’s by llr. Ricks. 

6952. With the view uf ojiening their minds and 
enabling them to grinsp tlie object and advantages of 
this system 1 — Yes, the first lectures were entuely 
theoretical. Directly these preliminary lectures were 
over, clft-sses were foraied so l^at the teachers could do 
practical work. 

5953. Then experiments were tried in a few 
schools! — Yes. 

6954. There were some instructions issued by the 
Education Department ! — That was in 1892. “We 
first began the teachers’ classes in 1889; and in 1895, 
after we had tried experiments, and experiments had 
been tried in variens other places, the Education 
Department investigated the whole system of band 
and eye training, and issued this circular furo- 
dueed). 

5055. Was the circular in favour of the change 


being made! — Distinctly. It is now printed at tU 
end uf the Code. 

59.56. Previous to this, I think Sir Philip Majii;,- 
told us, the Education Dejiartment had surchan>| 
tho School Bo.ai'd for exjjenses incurred in their «•$ ^ 
to introduce practical training into the ?chof>U !—Il 
1892 they did surehiii^e them, and this w.a« the risti. " 
for tlie paragraph being inserted in the Code 
“organizing teaelier-!.'' 

•5957. 'fliis circular is dated 189G. That was n.,t 
the firet time tlie Department bad recognis«l the 
work ? — No ; but it was the first time any syiefi-J 
circular had l>ecn issued on the manual occupitiuni 
of the three lowest standards in the .school. 

595S. But, previous to this, the EduciiUon De|iin- 
ment had fully reo.jguised Uie inipoitance of mau'j.-J 
work! — Yes, and .sjiecial mention had been rm<le 
about its value as u moans of education in the 'Tn. 
striictious to Inspectors " for several yeara. 

5059. So that now this bvancli is recogiiisetl in .ill 
tho deiwu'tments of the school, fixun the infant to the 
ex-sevenrh ?— Quite so, some form of manual initmo 
tion. Tlio Cixle of two years ago pvoposeil to moks 
object lessons and suitable occuimtiuns com|iu!sirvin 
every school. But the tcacln-r.s of s--lif>ols felt that 
the time table under the present conditioirs of «nrk 
was idreiuly sullicicntly crowded and obji\-toii to it 
A deputation waited on the Vice-President, whoagai?! 
to leave them for the time optional. 

59G0. This branch of work comes in under ibe 
technical name of suitable occujKitions?— Yes, that b 
the term applied to it imder the Code. 

5901- And it is under tiiat head it made its v-jf 
into the system of grants! — Yes. 

6962. There i.s one point the witnesses liave nrit 
made clear so fur — the choice of class subjects wldch 
schools can take. Piolisdily tliero are eight or tea 
Tiii-S Is a matter that it is importunt we should at 
least get a skeleton of. Tlie .siilijects iu the English 
cofles seem to be divided into tln-ee clas.se.s. Thfre 
are elementary subjects, class .subjects, aud specific 
subjects! — Quite so. 

5903. The e!enic.utary subjects, wh.at are they?— 
Obligatory — reading, writing, anri arithmetic ; ueedle- 
work for gilds; drawing tbrlxiys: object les.<ions in 
standards one, two, and three, and one of the cliss 
subjects. 

59G4. That ia the obligatory range of specified sub- 
jects. Tliere are .some subjects of obligation in addition 
to tliem. Ts it not of obligation that the school should 
have one other subject taken out of a list ! — The lid 
contains eight subjects (see Code, page 4), but they 
are not compuhsory. 

5965. The.se are called cla-ss subjects ! — Yes. 

5966. Object lessons are now obligatory in stand- 
ards one, two, and three !— Yes. 

6967. Above standard four, when object les>oia 
cease to 1>e obligatoiy, then there arc two class 
subjects. Object lessons may be one of these 1 — No; 
they cannot take object lessons above standard three, 
but they may practically take the same kind of work 
05 elerneutary science np to standard seven. 

5968. Must two class subjects come in! — Not 
necessarily. They may take two, and two only. 
only is obligatory. 

5969. Of these class subjects there must then be 
one, and there may be two. The payment, I iituler- 
stond, is made as a capitation payment on the average 
numlier in attendance in the ^oss ? — Y'es. There are 
a good many schools that really teach more than two 
class subjects, but they cannot pi-esent them to tbs 
Department for payment. 

6970. Thirdly, the specific subjects come in, Tbe<e 
I do not quite understand. They appear to be subjects 
in which the payment is not made upon the class as a 
whole, but upon the on-swering of the individual 1 

Captain Sbaw. — I t is alteied now ; they are beinj 
paid on attendance. 

6971. Chatrsiax*. — H ow docs this particular sub- 
ject of “suitable occupations’* stand in reference to psv* 
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nt {__I take Derby as an illustration. The schools 
in Derby take object lessons for their fu-st class sub- 
■ .r and suitable occupations os tleii- secoml class 
^oliiect. The B«u^, I suppose, felt that it was better 
t <3 take them as a form of manual instruction lead- 
i,,.r up to woodwork, so they get a grant for manual 
in.'tructioD for the whole of tlie boys fmm Standard 
pue upwards, except for Stondai-d four. 

5972. Wliatdo they take in Standard four! — More 
s,;\-anc^ paper work with cardboai-d work in uddi- 
tiun. but no grant is obbiined for this. 

5973. So that, a.s fur a.s payment goes, there is a 
bnjak in SUndord four ?~Yes. 

5974. That seems to be a defect! — Yes, decidedly 

£P. 

5975. But tlie subject can betaken up a.H a “suitable 
(xeupation " ! — Yes. 

5971 }. I am speaking of payment. Can it be taken 
in Standard four os a suitable occupation !— No, not 
for parment. 

5977. Ill what Stuuclurdsare “suitable occupations” 
the subject of a gnmt ^ — Only in one, two, and tliree. 

597S. So I undci-stoocl. Now let me ask you some 
>uieral questions. Tlie aim of tlie introduction of this 
{nnch of work in schools, what was it— to develop 
manual ile.xterity 1 — Y ea, to develop manual dexterity 
and accuracy, and to round off the education. 

f)979 The development of manual dexterity is not 
an object kept in view mci-ely with reference to hoys 
and girls going to tiudes 1 — Oh, no. I think that 
whatever they may be called upon to do afterwards, 
the maimal work would have a useful effect, They 
cannot use their liunda without using their braina 

5980. Accuracy is also a matter of great importance : 
yon aim also at cultivating the sense of design! — 
'We luive paid particular attention to that os far as 
our system of manu/d (xa^upations or suitable occupa- 
tiais is concerned. Wc liave taken as much notice 
of the artistic dovelupinent us the manual dexterity. 

5981. Design and appreciation of form and 

proporuun tend to awolcen the artistic faculties 
generally! — Yes. I have tried to recognise that 

vbatever manual work is done it adds considerably 
to its value if it is also artistic. Yon may put it 
the other way — it is no matter how good the work 
is, unless there is soniellung artistic about it in form, 
« c»luar, or proportion. 

6982. You also recognise that it is useful to culti- 
Titf a respect for manual work ! — Y&s, end the skill 
gained is of great utility. 

5983. Not to have people looking down upon those 
engaged in manual occupations as if Uiey were 
fngagedin sowethiiig not quite rcspcctahlo!— I clnre 
tty we are getting over it now, but that has been the 
tendency. 

5984. Oncof thei'esults of introducing ninnuul work 
into the schools would be to lesKcn that unfortunate 
tendency! — 1 quite think so. The boys grow to have 
* respect for good work, and find tliat there is much 
more in it tlian they thought. 

5985. 1 may also nasiime tliat in all this branch of 
educational work you have in view not tlic direct 
l*aring of this work on any particular trade or 
w^jadon! — No, but I think it is well to bear in 
■^1 while the children are engaged in these occupa* 
uona, that they will probably, at some time, have to 

their artistic faculties and to use their bands. 
^ think it is well to lose sight altogether of 
what their calling may be in afterlife. 

5986. You take drawing as so much a matter of 
that you have made no reference to it. But 

|t w M important subject of our inquiry. How 
V drawing was mEide compulsory in 

Inland in the boys’ schools 1 —For the last five 
years. 

^ptain Sbaw.— S ince 1893. 

fftinas,— -Drawing is an integralpart of ourmamual 
commencement. That is where we 

er from most jreople in the North. Drawing and 
®ttinal work should go hand in hand. 


6987. Chaibmak — T his is a .specimen of the work Londou. 
to be done in Standard one. It seems to consist in „ — 
jxLsting down pieces of coloured pai»r on cai-dboard ! 

- -This is tlie process — they firet have a piece of paper Jo“ph 
and fold it We dtm’t take that folding for the sake 
of the folding, but as the basis of drawing and 
de.sign. 

5988. Is this piece of pajier ab.solutely unruled 
when given to the child ! — Yes. 

5989. The pajer Mr. Cooke showed us was ruled ! 

— Yes, but tiiftt w!ia to assist the child to cut cm-- 
rectly to line. The folding and drawing, to pivduce 
a working sketch as it were, comes as the first step. 

5990. Is it folded then by the children into sijonrre I 
— Ves. I shall be very glad to put before the Com- 
mission a complete set, showing the various stages. 

5991. The folding being done in the first instance, 
what comes next!— The child then adds the neces- 
sary lines (using the fold lines as a basis), and 
produces a working Jmwing. If yon were to give 
a young child a piece of jilain pajier and a ruler, it 
could not make a drawing like tliut : it would be too 
di tfieult 

5993. But they can make it most accurate by 
folding I — Yes. 

5993. And tho rwult is the same os if these lines 
luid been drawn accnrately with a ruler 1 — Quite. 

Then we get drawing into it afterwards by letting 
tlicm use a ruler over ceitaiu of the lines. 

5994. When the loain lines are made by the folds, 
these arc emphasised with {wnciU — i'es, but only 
the lines necessary to pi-oduce tlie pattern. Then 
they shade the spaces by freehand or pick them out 
in colour, so as to produce a pattern which is 
afterwards worked out in a more concrete form 
in coloured pa|wis. 

Mr. Cooke . — What I do is pi'actically what Mr. 

Vaughan is explaining. 

5996. hir. RSUIN 8 T 0 N. — Is not that more difficult 
than what you showed us, because the boy has to fold 
and iiiako the line which in your plauis given to him ! 

Mr. Cooke . — He has to cut the line accumtely. 

5996. Ohairuab to TTi/Jwss. — You say the nest 
stage is that the child makes a freelianj drawing of 
whut has l>ecn done! — Yas. 

5997. Dues tlie cliilcl iu his di-awing indicate the 
different colours by any cunventional system of 
shading 2 — He tries sometimes to indicate the colours, 
but it in not eKsential. 

5998. Distinguishing lietween the groundwork and 
the object that is laid on ! — Y es, but the main object is 
to uccustoin the child to mass. Proportion in di-awing 
is usually weak. They look at the line, uot the nias,s. 

Tliey do not see the tiling as a whole, hut haviug a 
coloui'cd example to drew freiu, corrects this. 

5999. That cxei-cise is worked oat in a variety of 
forms! — Yes. 

6000. After tliia comes designing in coloured paper 
— of course the patterns are given to the children 1 — 

Sometimes j but sometimes they moke original dc-sigiis. 

6001. Do you make them in every case reproduce 
the working drawing!— Yes, in every stage. 

60U2. And where there are three colours they have 
tliree sets of conventioual shading to represent the 
colours! — Yes, vertical lines would represent one 
colour, and liorizontal another. But at the end of 
every stage we got them to make an original design 
(jtroducinfi examples). 

6003. Mr. Redinotok. — What are the squares on 
the paper there 1 — They are printed on the paper to 
aswist the child in cutting accurately, 

6004. Does the boy do any work himself with his 

pencil before he pastes on the paper! — Not on the 
coloured paper — only on the white. 

6006. CuAiaMAS.— 'They fold the paper into sixtoen 

squares ! That is but one example. "Wc begin mote 

elementary than tliat, and carry it on much fuiiher in 
succeeding stages. 

6006. Sir. Rbdington. — After it ia folded a design 
is with a ruler and a pencil 1 — Yes. Then the 
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cbildi'cn have the coloured jiapers given nut to them, 
— and thev cut the various forms needed to iiroduce 
Sfi. 1S9T. ^v. , „ 

that pattern. 

Mf. .Twnh G007. CaAiEUAS. — Tliey fii-st cut tlie groundwork 
Van^haiu ^^^^1 Jown ; then they cut the coloured pieces 

that are to ix* superimiiosed ? — Yes. This Ls an axample 
of SLandurd 1 fj»/w7i(c>'d), We go a little l»it further 
in Standaixl '2. The child lias had a template to cut 
the curved forms, because such young children cannot 
cut such furiiis by frechiind. At a later atiige the 
pieces are laid side by side instead of Iwiug sujwr- 
imposeil, 

6008. That would correspond somewhat with pir- 
queteric work 1 — Yes. Here is Standard S(prodncetr) 
which really teaches the elements of design. 

6009. Ta there any Wik in which all this is 
explained! — Yes, hooks which Mr. Ricks and I have 
writteu — “ Besiguing in Coloured Paper, Modelling 
in Cardboard, and Colour work, by Mr. Ricks and 
Mr. Vaughan: Cassells”; and “ Brush-drawing,'' by 
myself: “Moffutt and Page.” Ylien we come to 
colour-work many schools only take one branch, but 
we like tlivin ti> take two if jHissihle. Thai (prf.diirei!) 
is the work of Standanl 1. This is wholly done by 
the cliililivn. TJ;i‘»c ar** not the worst, and I par- 
tLcul.arlv asked the teacher not to give me the best. 

6010. All this work is done acenratelyto measure! 
— Y’es, ljut in Standard 3 they use the freehand 
drawing. 

6011. This was done with a template; there are 
no openings in the template 1 — ISo. 

6012. How did the boy draw this ellipse 1— He 
drew the outer ellipse hy aid of the template, and 
all the rest by freehand. Now that (producf'l) is 
really the next thing done in Standard 4. They still 
have some aid in the template. That (producfid) 
was simply direct brush-work. I must put this 
(;>rocfi<fv^ to repi-e.spnt the higher work, though it is 
all teachei-s’ »vork. Tlie cliildveii have not got to the 
stage when they thoroughly undei-stand colour. 
Tlie.se exercises b.we been to teach them nmnipnlatioii 
of colour. 

6013. Mr. Redixgtox. — Do you allow them to fill 
up any of these panels with their own designs! — Yes, 
and especially the children who .show any originality. 

6014. CuAiRM-vy. — The next stage is bmsh-work ! 
— Yes (specimens produced). 

6015. Captain Sn.\w.— They don’t hare any pencil 
aid liefore they start brush-work ! — No. I deprecate 
the drawing of the outlines and filling in after- 
woTfls, as they get practice in this in the onlinary 
colour-work. Brush-drawing is really Jcvelojiing the 
arcLstiu side of hand and eye training. 

6016. Chairiun, — C ardboard work cornea next? 
Sir. Cooke showed you some clementai-y specimens, 
but we go on a little further {sjiee-imens pi-odiiced). 

6017. This is brush-work superimposed on the 
caidboiird ! — Yes. I looked at what Mr. Cooke had 
brought, and got a few specimens to supplement his 
series. This is an extremely important feature of 
cardboard woj-k for teaching solid geometry. Here 
{produced) is a conic section. 

6018. Rov. Dr. Evaits. — "W ould you teach the 
names of the.se parts ! — I think not unless they were 
taking another subject in the school which needed the 
name. 

6019. Cbairmax. — B ut yon would show them how 
the various conic sections were made by cutting 
through a cone 1 — Yes. 

6020. Now, aa to clay-work ? — I have brought a 
drawing in the earlier stages. Instead of giving them 
clay-work from the purely artistic point of view, we 
still give them some measurements. They make a 
slab of clay and cut that up. 

6021. Into geometrical patterns! — Yes, and to 
form simple architectural features. This exeicise is 
at a freer type to give the children some idea of form. 

6022. Then it is a development of cardboard ! 

No j scarcely that. That is such work as they would 
do in Standard 1. 


6023. Captain Shaw.— I s that modelled with the 
fiagei's ! — Not to any extent. They make a slab snrl 
cut it up with a modelling tool. 

6024. CHAIBM.VX. — Drawing is u.sed in connecti.-,Q 
with all these branches! — Yes. "We make that a 
fundamental idea, only we have to recognise that the 
children of Standards 1 and 2 cannot make their 
own drawings unaided, and that is the reason n-hr 
we have had to give them some aid^ to make their 
drawing. 

6025. But stiil you leo-ve them something in the 
way of drawing to do ! — .‘Vs much as possible. 

6026. Then that varied process is gone thrcinnh 
with ii view of helping them in the fii-sL so^s of 
drawing ! — Quite so, and the value of having the 
mass instead of the line to look at is very helpful. 

6027. Yon work out all these different branches 
on the basis of kindergarten work ! — Yes, it is all 
a development of the kindergaiten. 

6028. Anti apparently you choose the subject- in 
reference to the possibility of working ou that 
line ! — Y^es, taking those things that grow out of the 
kindergarten. 

6029. I suppose you also look to the higher muuual 
work which is to follow? — Yes, we wish to make a 
connecting link between the kindergarten and the 
higher manual trainiug. 

6030. So you aim al. a system of gi-ailation for the 
whole work of the .school from beginning to end!— 
Yes, so that there should be a gradual development 
from Standard I upwards. 

6031. In Standard 1, which branch of this work 
would they take ? — They would probably take the 
paper work which trains them to accuracy and sense of 
proportion and fitness, or working with coloured 
chalk. Then they may take with that brush-drawing 
or clay work, which would give a freer expression. 

6032. And acertaiu manual dexterity also! — Yes; 
tlie various faculties cun scarcely be trained by any 
one occupation. They might not necessarily take 
jiaper work ; some schools would leave out thi-s and 
take colour work and brush-drawing. 

6033. In fdtandard 3 ? — If a school took pa|.er 
work, they would most likely take it in 1, 2, and 3, 
aud the same with other subjects, and not change the 
work in each standard. 

6034. In Standard 4, what do they do ! — Tney 
take one or nioi-e of the various branches, and usually 
inteoduce cardboai’d work, 

6035. But in this case it is a purely voluntary 
work j it is not recognised by the Department as & 
paying subject! — Not under any conditions ; it is not 
recognised as a subject for a grant in Standard 4. 

6036. In Standard 4 you aim at having the subject 
continued ? — Yes, and to bring in the application of 
geometry with instruments. 

6037. Brush-di-avring and clay-modelling ? — They 
would not take them all. • Thevastmajorityof scliook 
take only one subject, but some take two or three. 

6039. How is the training of tea.cber3 for all this 
to be managed ; you have at present a large niunber 
of classes in various subjects ; how are these classes 
worked up ! — I have the organisation of all the classes, 
and I have a staff of sixteen or seventeen instructori 
Tliey are held in the evening. 

6040. I see the expression is now officially rw^- 
nised in London — “hand and eye ti'aining” as distin- 
guished from woodwork ! — Yea. I think it is a very 
good distinction to draw too. 

6041. It is intelligible enough, and in practice iiu 
very convenient, but etymologically it is a somewhat 
odd way of drawing a distinction — calling one thing 
hand training, and the other manual training, seeing 
that we use a Latin word in one case, and an EDS' 
lish word in another, both meaning the seme thing !— 
Yes, it is ; but it serves to define the character the 
work. 

6042. Mr. Redisotos. — A bout bmsh-work and 
coloured chalk— are these two different courses taken 
in different schools ! — Yes, but they may take them 
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both. Cok'Ui'cd chalk {jenomlly is d<me in the First, 
SecoDil aiul Tbiiil htaiidunlB, and then water colour 
after'vurds, in the UigUe’' sUindartK Both these 
branches, however, are emhraml under the head of 
“Colour-work.” “ Ih-ush-work " is entirely ilifferent, 
and me.iijs drawing direct with the brush, usually for 
the purpose of decoration. 

6043. If in brush-work the design was first drawn 
and afterwai-ds filled in witlr coUiur, would it not 
be more accurate? — This is done in “Colour-work.” 
but not in “ Brush-work." A design is frequently 
diawn in f>eacil, then coloured with various fiat or 
graduated washes of colour. These spaces may after- 
wards be decorated with brush-work. When you are 
drawiug with a brush you are limited to one colour. 

6044. What is the advantage of the brush system 
over that of tirawing with a pencil and filling in? — 

The former cultivates a freer expression. Tho latter 
needs careful, precise work, and power to deal with a 
wash of colour. 

6045. CiiAinuAN. — There are diffeient faculties 
exercised, I suppose ? — Y es. I try to combine both. 

6046. Now ns to the training of teachers, vou were 
about to explain how that is managed ?— We have 
various classes in the evening taught by instructors 
who have been sj>ecially trained to the work. In the 
last seven or eight years we have trained 6,000. 
We bare 1,500 teachers Ix^ing trained in the classes 
uow. 

6047. Have you any idea of the nura1>er of teachers 
in tlie London district 1— -I don’t know alx>ut the 
voluuKiry schools. We have 8,000 in the Board 
Schools, and Ihu voluntary teachers are allowed to 
come to the teachers' classes esublislied by the Board. 

6048. In how many of the Board Schools is this 
particular branch of work taken up 1 — 500 or 600 
depai'lnietiti. 

6049. Have yon any idea in how many volun- 
tary schools'! — I cannot give you nn idea of the 
number. 

6050. You aim at socuring the co-operation of the 
teachers ? — That is essential to any schome. 

6051. Suppose you have a teacher who does not 
care for this sort of thing, you try to put Inm to some 
other work ? — That is done to some extent 

6052. Is such work taught in tlie training 
coUeges? — At Borough Road they take a cotirse of 
cardwork and woodwork, 

6054. What do you consider the influence of all 
this practical work is on the children } — Undoubtedly 
for ; that seems ])roved beyond all doubt. 

6056. You think it is not open to doubt that the 
time given to hand and eye tmining in no way binders 
tie progress of tho child in other subjects ? — I think 
it is quite the cuntrury. 

6056. Is it popular with the children ? — Extremely 
popular. 

6057. We lieard in some schools that there are 
some hours of school attondauce when the attendauce 
usually falls below the average 1 — Friday afternoons 
especially. 

6058. Have you found the introduction of these 
branches of eohool work has hud any useful effect, on 
the attendance of the childi-enl — It has been very 
useful indeed. I visited a school yeeterday where the 
master said the Friday afternoon attendance 'was the 
best ia the whole week. He said it was formerly one 
of the worst days in his school, but when they began 
to take some form of manual work the attendance 
became the beat for the week. This ia quite a 
general opinion. 

6060. The Education Department makes no specific 
provision for manual instruction except in the fifth 
and sixth standards. You think it important that 
piovisionahould be made throughoutthe whole course 1 
— ^Yea ; it seems to me wasting the most valuable part 
of the time. Thousands of children leave before the 
fifth standard is reached. 


6061. Tlien in the abseuueuf .Homcspedal provisioD Londua. 

such as you have explained, there would be no provision xanhtt. law 
for the manual instruction of these clitldren? — None — 
whatever. Jn*epb 

6062. Have you anything to tell us about hand and 
eye training abroad t-^I am pretty familiar with the 
systems pursued in various places. I visited personally 
schools in France — I was there in '89 — and in 
America in 1893. 

6063. Do yon know anything of Germany t — I have 
not visited the schools in that country, but I know 
the system. 

6064. Did vuu visit many schools in France ? — 

Yes. 

6065. Did you visit schools both in town and 
country districts ? — Yes. 

6066. Wliat did you find there in the way of 
manual instruction J — At timt time it had only been 
coiupulaory for five or six years. 

0067. When was it made compulsory ? — In 1882 in 
France. 

6068. To what extent? — Every school must of 
necessity take it for one hour a dav, for children 
between the ages of seven and ten ; anil one and a-balf 
hours afterwards. 

6069. Does that apply to small rural schools? — It 
applies to every school. 

6070. Does it apply to schools where there is only 
one teacher? — It applies, I understand, to every school. 

6071. Can you tell u-s what are the school hours iu 
Fiance 1 — Pi-etty much tho rame ns ours in England 
in point of duie ; they begin earlier in the morning 
aud leave off earlier in the afternoon. 

6072. Mr. Rewngtox.— D o you mean there are 
five hours a week for manual iiistmctioal — Yes : 
children of seven and eight do an hour a day. After 
nine aud teu it is more. 

6076. Ch.«rmax.- Were you favourably impressed 
by what you saw iu France ?— Not os far as the work 
itself was concerned. 

6U76, Was it done on educational lines?— Yesj I 
think it was done on good educational lines ; but 
perhaps I went lathcr too early, before the teacliers 
themselves had got thoroughly accustomed to teach it. 

I saw a representation of the work at the Chicago 
Exhibition, so 1 bad a good opportunity of studying 
the French nnd other systema Tlie character of the 
work by that time showed great improvement. 

Naturally it would take some years to get a compre 
hensive scheme into good worsing order. 

6077. Did you see much actual school work in 
America t — Yes, I saw a great deal of school work in 
America. 

6078. Wliat impression did you form about it! — 

It is very difiicult to form a general impression. Each 
Board makes its own curriculum,onditis notdependent 
ujion any central authority. 

6079. The States are totally independent of each 
other in this matter 1 — Not only the States, but the 
different Boards of Education, of vhich there may be 
many in one State. 

6080. Are manual instruotion and hand and eye 
training gent-rally adopted? — Vay largely done in 
the States ; tliey are fully alive to -the importance ot 
manual ioatrurtion. At present the liand and eye 
training is much more widely developed than manual 
instructioD in wood or metal. 

6081. Although these bodies are not working under 
the control of any central authority ? — Yes ; they 
nearly all take some form of manual work from the 
beginning. 

60S2. Do they carry it out throughout the scbcol ? 

- - Yes ; the grading is slightly different to oute. The 
primary schools t^e scholars from six to twelve 
years of age. 

6083. But they do grade it? — Yes. Clay work, 

paper folding and cutting are most generally taken. 

6084. Mr. Rboinoton. — Y ou think it should be 
worked.-from a centre? — Yes, I think it would be 

Q 
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veil if thev ha<l seme ocntnil coutrol, |«rliaps not as 
nmeh as ve hare. 

60S5. CuAiRMAX. — Yiiuroultl have cenlral control, 
at the same time giving an option for incliviJual 
modifications 1 — Yes. 

6080. Mr. Redixgtox. — T lierc is too much home 
rule in eJiicatiou in America I — Yes, they are all able 
to run uu tliBU' own particular lines, which jiriiduces 
(■.Arne diverse systems, but, yet, education in the United 
State.s is in a must fluorislung coudition. 

G087. Cqaikmax. — Y ou don't consider that the 
same system of manual instruction would be suitable 
all over the country here ia England 1 — Ko, especially 
when they get to the higher parts of the school. 

6088. jlr. Rkdisotos. — H ave we much to learn 
from a study of the French system 1 — Yes, I think so. 
Theirs is a well grailuated and com]'rchcn.sive scheme. 
The one subject that seems nuiversal in every country, 
ia pape^wo^k- We make more use of the colour^ 
paper than the French, but they do, jicrhaps, more 
paper fiddiug. 

6089. And cardboard work? — They do cardlioard 
work and woodwork too. Children of seven and 
eight do paper folding, clay modeUing. colour work, 
wire work, and basket work, but, os 1 pointed out 
prcvirjuslv. they have an hour every day. 

6090. CnAlRM.ts. — Did y<iu visit any rural schools 1 
— Yes, in little villages of two and three thousand. 

6091. What size schools would be there? — ^They 
would have perlaufi fifty or sixty children. I made 
my eenti'C not far from Evreux. 

6093. And you didn’t hear any complaint of the 
difliciilty of introducing this kind of work in schools 
where there wa.s only one teacher ’ — No. 

6093. In wbiit direction did you go from Evreux? 
— St. Pierre and Louviers. 

6094. Mr. Rkoinutos. — I s it taught in the French 
training colleges ? — Yes. 

G095. Did you write any report in connection with 
your visit to France 1 — No, but 1 wrote a report 
when I went to America. X made a comparison 
between our own work and that shown by other 
countries. 

6096. Mr. Habbisqtos*. — W hat was the result of 
your compaiisoul — I thought in the elementary part 
we were quite ahead of anytliing I saw in America. 
They are, however, piegtessing very mpidly. But 
their maDu.al traiuiug schools are better than the 
schools we have here — such as the St. Louis and 
Chicago Mamud Training Schools, and the Fmtt 
Institute, Brooklyn. 

6097. CupUiiu Shaw. — Are they in connection 
with primary schools ? — Not these (larticular schools, 
but the secondary schools are much more developed 


than we have them here. Chicago, for example hirf 
twelve “ high schools," whirh were attended bv ahum 
6,000 pupils, 5,CKJ0 of whom were fifteen yeara of 
and upwanls. ’ 

5098. Monsignor Mollov. — Are the coloun given 
to the children, and arc they told wh^re to put the 
particular colours ? — In .somn casus they are, but in 
other cases they are left entirely to themselves. 

6099. In the lower standards tlie colours are 
suggestctl to them, and in the liiglier standards ther 
are allowed to choose the comhinatian themselves?-l 
To a great extent, but still In the lower stanJardj 
some children arc allowed to select their on-n colours, 
probably not to as great an extent in the coloorej 
chalk as in the coloured pa)>er. 

6100. Is it the idea that by training the child to 
use a good combination of colours the ere b 
trainctl to recognise that combinatiun as n desir- 
able one? — Yes, to develop their sense of good colour. 

6101. And when they have been trained fur some 
ye.irs they arc allowed to choose their own colour?— 
Yes, theoretical instmetiou in colour goes haod is 
hand with practical work. The)* are taught why 
certain combinations are good, and why others ore 
bud. 

6102. Bev. Dr. Evaxs. — D o the tmning college 
in America give instruction in tliis workl — Thev 
have no pi-oper training colleges a.s under our 
system. 

6103. They are not exactly called by that name: 
they are Ciilled normal colleges ? — But the course (her 
undergo ia so short I don’t think they have much 
iuslruutioD in the practical work, but most teachers 
take courses m manual work subsequently. The 
American system of education takes much more 
notice of jicdagogy than we do. 

ClOl. Did you see their great normal school in 
New York ? — No, but I met Dr. Shaw, the professor 
of Pedagogy, on many occa.siona. 

6105. It would have been worth your while if yon 
bad seen 1,000 students together actually engoged 
at this work. At the Chicago E.xbIbitioa were 
there exhibitions of tliis by England? — Yes, but we 
had only introduced the work about throe years. 

6 106. So that yoiu* work was not as good then as it is 
now ? — Oh, no, not neai'ly so. 

6107. How did you compare at the exhibition widi 
France and Germany? — In the lower parts of the 
manual training, not very well, of course, but I think 
our wood work and clay niodelliug were better. 
England showed more of the ordinary standard woik, 
wlide France and Germany depended upon their higher 
schools. I had a great ditficulty in seeing the woric 
from the German primary schools, 
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Mr. Alprrd Perceval Graves, H.iL Inspector of Schools, examined. 


6109. Chairuax. — ^Tou are one of Her Jlajesty's 
Inspectors of Schools, Mr. Graves ! — Yes, your 
Grace. 

61 10. You have had a fairly long and a very wide 
experience of educational work 1 — Yes, I have had 
twenty-two years experience, I began in Manchester, 
and I was there for four years, then I went to Hud- 
dersfield where I had the West Riding district, it 
was subdivided afterwards, Halifax passing to another 
inspector. I remained in charge of Huddersfield, and 
after being there for three years 1 was moved to West 
Somerset, where I had a totally difierent district. 

6111. You had charge there of a rural district? — 
Yes. 

6U3. From diat you came on to London? — Yes, I 
have bad four yean in the district of Southwark, 
perhaps the poorest in the Meiroi>oEs. 

6113. Before you came here os inspector you hod 
some experience in Ireland ?— I did some voluntary 
work ; my brother Arnold and I taught a night school 
in Eerry when we were lads. 


6114. I think you also hod some experience of 
Limerick? — That was not until after I became s 
Government inspector, on visits to my father, the 
Bishop of Limerick. 

6116. Now we come to your official experience 
— ^you had experience in Manchester from 1876 to 
1879, and at that time there was very little in the 
nature of practical instraction in the English schools? 
— There was nothing, not even kindergarten. 

6116. Was drawing taught? — No, drawing was 
not taught, at least, very rarely ; I had nothu^ 
to say to it, because it was taught under the Science 
and Art Department only in very special schools. 

6117. I suppose yon had some experience of th® 
capacities of Irish children in the Man^ester district! 
— Yes, a very wide experience of the Irish Roman 
Catholic schools. 

6118. What opinion did you form of the capaci^ 
of the boys in those schools ? — I tbinV, considering 
their class and surroundings, that they wew de- 
cidedly quicker and smarter than the English children* 
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6119. ■‘’®® anything to lead you toappre- 

. j jjjjt they were not likely to profit by luamial 
practical instruction if it was introduced into the 
?_Not at all. On tlie contrary the difficulty 
va.s that they left .school, iiu-wing the stantlards very 
npidlr, at a'somewhat earlier age than the English 
bon wMld do, and tlien they wont out to work with- 
out lia^ing any manual or technical training in the 
«hools— notliing but lK>ok Iraming. 

gjOQ. We observe that tlie children here in England 
seem to pa’« through the standards and leave school 
at an earlier age than in Ireland. What do you 
^rd as the normal age for each standaidt — I should 
say from seven to eight years for stondnid 1, and you 
mav say a year more for each higher standard. 

(Il21. So that by thirteen you would expect them 
to be through! — Yes. 

6122. After four years in Manchester you pasBed to 
HoddereCcld; you were there from 18/9 to 1882!— 
Yes. 

6123. At that time was there anything in the 
nature of manual instruction in the schools i — 
Eiudergarten was coming in, and all the Board 
schools at any rate were equipped with kindergarten 
apparatus, and I was particularly appealed to as to 
vhether I thought it would be worth their while to 
uke it as a practical experiment. I said that personally 
I should greatly like to see them take it up, and they 
ocrunlingly did take up kindergarten. Classes were 
started, not only for tlie Board school teachers, hut 
for the volunUirj' teacliers, because there was a very 
pleasant accoitl between the teacheisof all the schoola 
Thus the voluntary and the Board scLcxd teachers got 
lessons and qualified thenutclvcs to teach kindogarten 
where they had not /Uready had a preparatory training 
in tliat subject. 

6124. In that district was there nut something in 
the nature of a confederation biitwotivtlie teuchere of 
the voluntary schools and the Board .schools! — Not 
exactly. Tliei'C was a fcdei-ation of managers of 
voluntary schools which was formed in order to enable 
them to hold their own against blic Board schools 
which were going to the front, and were better 
equipped, and were Isstter staffed, and in every w/iy 
depredating the voluntary .schools. 

6125. You think that tliat system worked faii'ly 
well! — You will get a full account of that in the 
evidence that I gave before the Royal Commission in 
ls87. 

6126. Was that a Commission of which Cardinal 
Manning was a menjber, nnd the Prince of Wales 
was Pi-esident! — Canlinal Manning was there; I 
don't know about the Prince of Wales. But I gave 
veiT particular exndonce on th«b aul/ject which you 
will find there. It is horuly worth your while to 
^ into it now, though some quints of it may be 
interesting. 

6127. I am quite sure it will be both interesting 
and iLseful. I think it important we should have it on 
onr notes! — I may say the way in which it arose was 
this : When I come to the Huddersfield district I 
found the Board soliools in a very good condition. 
I cannot say I found the voluntary schools in any- 
thing like as good a condition. I was obliged to 
report adversely on many of tlie voluntary schools. 
Then the clerical managers of some of the schools 
came to me and said ; “ Really you are taking too high 
• ^ndard. Can you not let us off a little more 
easily !” “ My instruetdons,’' I said, “ are to examine 
vduntaiy schools in exactly the same way as Board 
achools.” They asked what they should do, I said ; 
“ Take a leaf out of the book of the School B»rd and 
cenfederate, and agree on some joint action." I said, 
with all Bulanission to your Grace, “ Do not make your 
government entirely clerical but associate laymen with 
yourselves in the work. These laymen have been 
payii^ a great deal of money to support your schools 
ud they have not got very good value for it. I should 
“vise you to do what they have been doing in Man- 
chester. Appoint an organizing inspector who would 


visit the schools and report nn them, and call attention London, 
to the weak jiointa in them for the government inspec- jfiurA^iwj 
tion." They did not quite see it that year. Nextyear ^ 

they uime to me aqain, when their schools were in a still p 
more shaky condition, and I gave the same advice, 

They said ; “ would you mind meeting Canon Gregory 
to talk this matter over!" I said ; “ not at all.” I 
met Canon Gregory, and he said : “ you .should havt 
taken Mr. Graves’ arlvice a year ago." 

Cl 28 He is a Church of England clci-gyman! — He 
is now Dean of Saint Paul’s, a very leading denomi- 
nationalist. And tlie result was that at the end of four 
years of this system, not only had no volantary school 
gone over to the Board, as many of them were in great 
danger of doing, but, after paying the expenses of not 
only one but two organising master.s, this set of schools 
was earning .£1,090 more in Government grants than 
previously. 

6129. So it largely promoted their efficiency ? — Yes, 
and I think has largely led to the establishment of 
confederacies of the same sort elsewhere, and opened 
up the way to the Associated Schools Section of the 
Bill now before Parliament. 

6130. Teachers’ classc.'i were ratablished in thatdis- 
trict : I suppose they were aided by this confedera- 
tion ! — Not absolutdy. They were really classes 
attended chiefly by Board School pupil teachers and 
voluntary pupil teachers. One gentleman would teach 
them French, anothi-r would give them some higher 
mathematics. I took a cla«s in Engli-sb Literature 
my.sclf. Oov object was to improve the attainments 
of those pupil tcacheni, so as to make better teachers 
of them afterward.s. 

6131. But at this time there was no idea of intro- 
ducing practical work ? — No. 

6132. Next you passed on to a rural district — 
to West Somerset — and there yon eatabliahed a 
system of conferences! — There, on the advice, of Mr. 

Mundella, whom I hod met at Hud<lcrsfiold, and who 
was iuberasted in my work thore, I established a 
system of conferences — mere meetings, in the first 
instance — in order to improve tho school attendance, 
which I found at a very low ebb— only 71 per cent 
I did not think it was at all what it ought to be, and, 
by means of a sei-ies of conferences wliich I held with 
tlie managers and musters of Board aod voluntary 
schools, we talked matters over, in consequence of which 
the compulsory powers of the Boards of Guardians 
were more emphatically exercised than they had been, 
and that the teachers and managers introduced indirect 
methods of improving the attendance — attendance 
prizes, and soforth — with the result that at the end of 
about a year the attendanoe sprung up quite 10 per 
cent. I know it put 2,000 cMdrw into the scliools 
who hod nut been in the schools previously. 

6133. Up to this point had the practical element 
been introduced into tlie teaching! — No, but the 
practical element was in the air. 

6134. That is while you were in "West. Somerset! — 

Yes ; it was coming. 

6136. Teachers’ classes were established in drawing, 
cookery, and woodwork! — Quite so. If I may take 
woodwork first, I may say woodwork was coming ui 
through the Joint Committee and then the London 
School Board. 

6136. You mean the Joint Committee here ui 
London! — Yes. 

6137. ThatJointCommitteehasthe credit, Ibelieve, 
of having originated it 1 — It undoubtedly originated 
the ides. I told the teachers at conferences that I 
thought these things were coming, and that they 
ought to qualify themselves ; and they accordingly 
formed a «»!««> in woodwork, which they attended, and 
went through a course of instruction with the object 
of qualifying themselves to teach woodwork in the 
.'ipytae Then, about that time we were told drawing 
was to be made compulsory, or, at least, almost obliga- 
tory, and many of these country teachers had not 
their " D ” certificates, and even some of them were 
not Qualified at 

Q 3 
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L«idi>n. CVS?. TLp “ D" certiticate ix from the Science and 
lfar«A»,iM7, Art Department Yes, a teacher’a certidcate sup- 
Mr AHr^ P"Sed 10 qualify for drawing. Some of them hod a 

Pwccral certificate for geometrical drawing and others for froe- 

Graven. liaotl drawing, hut few had the full certificate. 

6130. What steps were taken to secure tbeir getting 
this ueccisarr qualilicalionl— CLisses were foriaed, in 
the first io-scance at Taunton, at the School of Art, to 
wliicli teachers came considerable distances. In some 
cases the managers paid the travelling expenses. In 
other cases the teachers paid them themselves. Tliey 
came up aud gmdually qualided, not always taking all 
the subjects in one year, and in three or four years a 
large number of teachers qualified. 

6140. When wero those chuaes given t— They were 
held on Saturdays : Saturday is our free day. 

C141. And the teachers willingly came? — They 
grumbled about it, some of tliem, at first, but my ex- 
perience was that they enjoyed the classes. 

6142. If they grumbled about it, bow did it come 
that they nevertheless came to the instruction!— The 
feeling was that they knew their position as teachers 
would suffer, if being in cliarge of a school of a certain 
size they were unable to teach drawing. 

6143. That the manager might, ^wrhaps, send them 
awayl — Well, not perhaps at first, but in course of 
time it would be necessary that they should know- 
how to teach it. If they did not, their managers 
would be at additional expense in paying nasishint or 
peiipatetic teachers. 

6144. Their training in it was effected by means of 
teaching at centres I — Yes; but if you will allow me 
to correct myself with regard to the grumbling of the 
teaoheis called on to qualify, I don't think this grumb- 
ling was of any consideralde amount; it was only 
here and there. 

6145. Now about cookery ? — Well, cookery in the 
same way. I organised classes in cookery. Cookery 
of course hod come in through the Joint Committee 
into the Code, and 1 thought it was very im|X>rlant, 
especially iit rural districts where girls were wanted 
for service to a large extent, that they should be 
taught cookery. I urged the teachers to take that up 
an<l they did so. At Taunton one of the teachers of 
the National School of Cookery, who was stationed at 
Bristol, came up and taught the teachers. About 
fifty teachers were taught, and they went in at the end 
of the course for an examination for a certificate, 
which a large proportion of them got, and which 
enabled them to teach cookery in the schools on their 
own account. I may say that in many instances we 
found the people inost likely to teach cookery were 
those who were not perhaps sufficiently literary to 
earn the certificate ; such as a teacher’s wife who had 
not had any special training or a farmer's daugliter 
in the neighbourhood. And we were informed at that 
time that in sjiecial cases of this sort, the teacliers who 
did not get a regular certificate might be passed as 
specially qoalifi^ on a visit from the Government 
inspectress of cookery. I accordingly communicated 
with her, and she came down and visited eight or nine 
schools in my district where there were teachera of 
this kind, zind I am glad to say she passed all of them, 
and they were enabled to go on teaching cookery in 
those particular schools. 

6146. What materials bad she for forming her 
judgment 1 — Mias Mary Harrison was un experienced 
authority. She is married now, but Miss Mary 
Harrison as 1 knew her was oar Departmental 
inspecireis of cookery. She held certificates I believe 
she had been in France and seen a great deal of cookery 
there, and she was able to form a very shrewd opinion 
apon not only the quality of tho cookery, but the 
sort of cookery specially suitable for these country dis- 
tricte. 

6147. Well, I wish to know what she did in order 
to enable her to form an opinion !— She came down 
and saw the girls actually cooking, either in the class- 
room, or, as often happened, in the teacher's house. - 


6148. Did she see the teachers teaching cookervl 
— She saw ihe lessons given by the teacher, and she 
saw the practical work done. 

6149. Aud she gave this certificate without anv 
foruial examination! — Without any formal examine, 
tion. 1 may say that 1 and my asaiatant adopted 
very much the same plan oursehes in the case of 
cookery. Wmn she did uot come down we watched 
tho girls at work, got the teacher to qutsstion them, 
and even went so far as to get them to cook our 
luncheons for us, a.s the proof of the pvidding is m 
the eating. 

61.50. When drawing was iutit>duced, was this 
qualification by examination and certificate rigorously 
insisted upon t — Not very rigorously. 

6151. Was tltcre not a process gone through in 
the case of the drawing teachers somewhat similar lo 
tliat which you liave described in reference to the 
cookery ! — Practically, except that in some schools 
drawing was let absolutely alone, and the inspectors 
allowed tliat, where the teacher was a man or woman 
of 50 or 60, with no likelihood of learning how to 
teach drawing. 

6152. In what sense was it let alone* — It was 
not insisted on. 

6153. In coses where drawing was introduced, were 
the teacher's quiilificationfi tested by examinatiem 4— 
Ye.s ; by the e-xaniination of tho school. 

6154. Kindergarten is the next subject. Yon, 
from the lieginning, took an interest in the introduo 
tiou of kindergarten! — Yes, a lively interest. 

6155. It was becoming more generally introduced 
before you left the W'est Somerset district! — Yes. 

6156. And it was taught on educational principles! 
— Yes. 

6157. And it was of use for the general work of 
education in the schools! — Yes. 

6168. In the teaching of arithmetic and other 
subjects! — Yes. Though 1 must say in the first 
instance it was rather hard to knoeb: the notion into 
the heads of the teachers that the kindergarten work 
should induence the other teaching — that the work 
should be more co-relateJ. In fact we gained ex- 
perience which led up to our Department^ Circular 
on the subject. 

6159. Iliis brings us up to the point when the 
special education grant was made, kuown os the 
" Whiskey Grant ” : that was an important help to the 
introduction of practical teaching in England !— 
Yes. 

6160. Was it so in the elementary schools as well 
as the technical schools of the higher gi-adel — Not 
directly in the clay elementary schools, but it was in 
the night schools which were closely connected with 
its distribution. 

6161. And also 1 suppose in the teachers’ dosses! 
— Quite BO, in the case of the teachers’ classes. The 
County Councils thro-aghout England made special 
provision for dosses for teacheiu. The classes I had 
started voluntarily were taken up by the Somerset 
County Council and carried on at more centres than 
it would have been possible for us. 

6162. Then in that way it was indirectly of great 
help to the school work!— Of great help, for teachers 
in some remote districts were able to get instruction. 

6163. Some laboratories were built throngbout the 
district! — Chiefly in connection with secondary edu- 
cation. 

6164. Were not these of use for teachers; some of 
the more advanced and enterprising teachers would get 
direct benefit from them! — No doubt. 

6165. Professor FitzoeraIjD. — It also induced 
teachers who took up manual instruction to look 
forward for promotion into those higher schools — 
technical schools 1 — I hardly tbink so. I hardly 
tbinV the time had come for ^at ; to my mind that 
is rather a difficult question. I understand you have 
had information with regard to the London School 
Bosxd and Joint Committee'e woodwork teachera» 
These bodies began by having mechanics who were 
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fit |^rfiai>s as veil qualifip*! to takp classes as assi^^^ant; that flistrict, four of them, the repi-eseiitatives of die Li>n<l6a 

t#a. bcrs. About that lime they were starting the secondiuy schools, becau.se part of our programme 

tt'si-licrs' claases. .Assistant toaobors wore put on the conoero^ the ounnectioD between eleiucntarv and .T«^ 

»v<l-work, and these assistant Uyjdiers, as far o-s I .secondary schoola ' 

c jj) gather, did not find that there w-uj a sufficiently C176, I Ijelievc that iu England a number of Ora?«i. 
..o,d"outlook in the way of pRMnotion, andtho fjondon scholarships have been founded by meatus of this 

^.Jiicational autliorities have now rather harked hack “ wliiskey money" 1 — A very large number, 

til the teaching hy tniiued meoliaiiicH, [terbaps more 6177. fcio the special erlucation of the more promis- 
intellectual members of that class than they had iug cliildren is provided for by enabling them to pass 
Ijefore. on to a higher grade school) — Quite so, aud not only 

(5166. Cu.aiBiiA!^- — Mr. Barter told ns he himself that but there is an airangement by which they can 

tras 0 mechanic 1 — I believe so; hut he is a man of pass into a secondary school, und pass out of that into a 

tenuirkable abilities. higher institutiun, in some instances into a ti»dinica1 

6167. ProfesHOi* Fitzoer.vlo. — I understand that college. That was done, I know, iu Somerset. 
tli“re is a pros[iect in liew for other schools that C178. Just as they pass from grammar schools into 
t«ie’;ers will take it. up on account of the o]jeriing the Univerailiesl— Yes. 

there no"' thase Continuation Schools 1— I should 6179. Has this education committee continued the 

so. I may say in the country districts this kind work ) — ilny I just a little complete the statement, 
of thing is likely to happen. Where you had a scliool because the constitution of the council is im[x>rtant. 
of fifty or sixty taught by a_ mistress, now that the Besides Iwvvitig the officials, and the members of the 
Ccuniy Councils are coming in and helping the night Board, we have got Boaixl and voluntary school 
school' work, there is a better opportunity for masters managers, and besides Board inspectors we have got 
to come in school masters and the diocesan inspectors, both the Cliurch of Etioland 

nigiit school ma-stei-s, tlie County Council paying them and the Catholic inspector, and we have got the 
as night school masters as they do in Somerset, superintendent of visitors — the man who has charge 
That of course would give greater opportuuities in of the aitendanoe olficers of tlie district, and one or 
country districts for the teaching of this practical two other officials of the Board, and then we have the 
work, and 1 am incliued to tliiuk that some of the teachers lai-gely represented — both tlie voluntary and 
assistant masters would perliaps become siiecialists in the Board teachers. 


technical iiistruciion, whether instruction in wood- 
work or instruction of a commercial character, nr 
pc'»iblv horticulture or agriculture. 

0168. Chairjun. — After the period you have 
described, you passed on to the London district, and 
Tuo have had now four years' experience in London : 
during tills period a system of pi'actuud instruction was 
in operation in the schools b— Yes, I found it lai^ly 
in operation in my district. 

C1C9. Is it in operation in the voluntary schools 
ss well as in thft Board schools 1— It was only in 
oj>eration in two vohmtaiy schools, but I was very 
strongly in favour of its being introduced iuto tlie 
Tilnncary schools generally. 

6170. I believe you brought up your idea of a fcdcr- 
adoD or educational council into the Southwark dis- 
trict. Kindly toll us how you succeeilcd )~In 
Southwark it is on more advanced lines. It is oven 
sa sJvauco on the systero of the Liverpool Council of 
Education. Tlie way in which it arose was this — I 
came up as a new inspector iuto tlie district, and the 
teachers asked me to meet tliem for a talk over my 
methods of examination and so forth, and certain 
points werejniton tlie agenda i>ai>cr. Amongst other 
things, we lUscussed the question of attendance. That 
took up one conference. 

6171. In what resjiectl — How to improve the 
attendance in the schools for one thing. 

6172. What yeoi- was this) — About four yeai-s ago. 

6173. The Conijiulsory Act had been working for a 
great many yeara at that time 1 — It had been, but I 
may say my distinct is a peculiarly difficult one. There 
is a great deal of capricious migration of scholars from 
school to school, owing to the very abnormal character 
of the paients. There arc a large number of coster- 
iDODgers and casual labourers, and it is in tliat way a 
very difficult district to get the children to attend 
regularly in. Of course my feeling was, that a good 

might be done in the voluntary schools in the 
^y of attendance prizes, and generally supplement- 
ing the work of the compelling authority. 

6174. Mnlring the schools more attractive? — 
Tea. 

6176. Who composed tiiis council? — I should say 
after two or three of these conferences, which were 
found very fruitful, it was suggested tliat a standing 
committee should be formed, which would carry on the 
work we had done in the conferenoes. This council 
wnsisted of the government inspector and sub- 
^nspectora (three), tho Board inspector for the district, 
the members of the School Board who represented 


618U. So that every section that has to do with 
eflucational work in tho district is represontcfll— Not 
only that, but wo have two ivpmsRiitntives of the 
parents ; that forms serenty-two, and there is a work- 
ing executive of twelve. 

6181. Some ladies take part in it? — Yes, there is 
an arrangement that, out of the twelve, four must be 
women. 

61S2. Then tiiere are sub-committees in charge of 
the different branches 1 — Yea 

6183. Some very leiding officials of the Education 
Board have taken part in your confei'cnces ? — Sir 
Joshua Fitch was our president lest year. Our first 
president was Professor Stuart. Our present presi- 
dent is our senior cliief iuspeutor, Mr. Shai'()e. He 
gave a presidcutial address last year. 

6184. t>o you find the teachera iu Englnud anxious 
to discuss educational subjects when they meet ) — 
hliire so than before. I tluok since inspection came 
in, their niiads are less on trades union lines perhaiis. 
Tlicy appear to feel that greater elasticity is given to 
instruction, and they can experiment, and I tliiuk at 
tlioiv meetings you have discussions of an educational 
rather than of a trades union kind. 

6185. Trying to gel a certain amount of work cut 
off, aidaries incr&ised, and more favourable terms of 
pension — tliese are not the leading auljectsl — I 
don’t say that they ai-e not, but other subjects are 
coming in more laigely, and they are becoming genuine 
educationalists in die lai'ger sense of the word. 

6186. One of the effects of the new system has 
been to turn the tencher’s attention more into educa- 
tional linos?— Certainly. 

6187. And to lead them to discuss educational 
topics at their meetings ? — Ceitainly. 

6188. I believe that the educational conferences 
discuss not only the subject of education, but the 
securingof recreation for the children? — Yes, there is 
an open apace committee trying to secure playgrounds 
for the children, and the use of sections of a park for 
gardening or botanical purposes, or for organised 
gomas, to whiuh reference was mode in the examina- 
tion of Mr. Du Port. 

6189. And all such non-couteutlons subjects? — 
Yes, and the entablishment of junior free libraries. 

6190. To what extent are the various practical 
subjects developed in your school? — Kindergarten is 
taught in every important school in the district. 

6192. Do you find all this practical work efficiently 
looked after and well taught? — Yes, I think it is 
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very well looked after in the schools. I tbiuk it has 
a very great eilucative efi'ect. 

Cli33. You have ex[>ei'icnce of the schools both 
before and after its introduction, and you should be 
in a jHjsition to form an opinion whether the intro- 
duction of the practical -woi-k has improve*! or lowered 
the etficiency of the teaching in other deimrliueutst — 
My im]>ression is it has improved it, In the first 
in-stance dull hoys and girl.s who do not find their 
mi;'tiey before seem to Lave found something that has 
attracted ami interested them, and teachers tell me 
that those who are weak in other respects when they 
excel in one or other of these kindergarten eiuploy- 
nionts, have opened up all along the line. 

61D4. They have got more self-re-spect, and are 
enabled to do letter in tlie other work, even although 
a certain amount of time is necessarily taken fnim 
the other work 1 — Yes, but our hor.rs are long, and I 
may .say I think it is a v Cry great thing to have siicli 
a recreative change. 

619o. Profeasor FiT7.GER.tLD. — There was a coni- 
plaijit made that the children, though they were douig 
the manual work, were not able to describe what they 
had seen : is that a necessary conseejuence of the 
manual work ? — I think it is due to the fact tluit the 
teachers now in the manual centres are not the assis- 
tant masters of the schc«jl. I think tliattliere should 
be agrf'atcr connection between the centres and tlio 
school.s. I think for example the boys should be .given 
object lessons connected with the woodwork, and that 
they should be given corajXKitiim up<iD themes which 
would be suggested by the woodwork in. the school, 
in the same way as in the case of cooking and laundry 
classes, and I know that the teachers who take the 
greatest interest in the boys will visit the woodwork 
centres and sec what is being done, and take an in- 
terest in it. 

6196. Captain Sh.vw. — Are they not taught com- 
position, and r’ery many other subjects in the -school? 
— I only say that incicfentolly. I say that the boys 
who m’c taught at the woodwork centre bliould liave 
this woodwork related to the work in the school, and 
amongst other .subjects composition. The composition 
upon woodwork might be given to them by the teacher 
of their own school. 

6197. Chairm.o'. — I t is sometimes found diffi- 
cult to provide suitable subjects for composition, to 
get topics for the boys to write about on wliich they 
have any ideas : your suggestion would get over 
that? — Yes. 

6I9S. Professor Fitzgerald. — And prevent them 
speJiing “ Sickamore" (Sycamore) as if it was a sick 
tree 1 — Yes. 

G199. Mr. Struthers. — B oys maybe trained to a 
2 >articular form of composition, and then cannot apply 
it to another ssubject. They can produce a story in 
standard 5, and wlien they come to wi'ite about 
domestic economy they cannot do it ] — No, I think 
we went on false lines in composition. We now begin 
in the very first standard to get children to write 
complete sentences, then we work up from that to do 
a little oral composition. They describe a picture in 
theii- own words. That leads on to their being able 
to take notes of the short lectures given tliem on a 
subject, and work that into a composition of their own. 

6200. They should be taught to talk or write about 
every possible subject? — Yes. 

6201. Cbairmai^. — A bout things on which they 
have something to say? — Yes. I was going to 
say that another value of this kindergarten work is 
that it will keep boys and girls longer at school, be- 
cause it is a subject they are interested in ; and 
another thing I don’t think has been touched upon, 
it will give them employment at home. I find that 
boys, e'x en infanta, be cultured that way at home, 
doing work in which they are interested. Original 
designs udll be taken up by the children at home, and 
woodwork will be worked for school exhibitions which 
are now being held, I am glad to say, in groups of 
schools. 


6202. Is there not some danger that in prejwrin» 
for these exhibitions they may lose sight of t!^ 
educational purpose of the work, and look rather to 
results tluin Ui the methods by which results are 
proiluccdl-I think not. One great thing U {q 
interest the children, no doubt with an educative 
object in view. 

6203. Mr. STRUTJiBitb.--Is there not danger of the 
teaclier lielpiiig them too much with the objects 
that iU'e made for the cxliibitiou? — Not if they do it 
at home. 

6204. Captain Shaw. — As a inattor of fact, the 
exliibitions under the Unidoii School Board are of 
work which is made in the luannal workshop, ami 
during school houi-s? — Yes, but there are many 
schools whidi have private exliiiiitions of their own 
in which work is done by the boys in the way I s,ar, 

6205. You distinguish between pinvate exhibitions 
at the school and exhibitions of the boys of several 
schools ! — I do. One of our teachers of woodwork 
said he thought some of tlie pooi'er schools were dis- 
couraged from competing for the big show, and it 
might be ft good thing to Imve branch shows in wldeh 
the stiindard of excellency would not be ((uite so high. 

I don’t say it should be ncce.ssai-ily taken up by the 
Science and Art Department, but a group of teaclier* 
might anuuge to liave a centi-e for their own schools. 

6206. Chairman. — May we now come to the 
question of the suitability of Sloycl ; from wlmt 
you have seen of Irish l>oys, do you think that Slovd 
work is e-speciaUy suitable for them ? — 1 luuy say that 
they don’t take veiy kindly to the cai-pentry as far as 
I have seen. 

6207. What do you understand by carpentiyi— 
The woodwork. I only know of two expeiiments. 
One wa.s at St. George’s Roman Catholic School in 
Southwark, and I was told that there was not sutli- 
cient iiitere.st taken in it by the boys to justify the 
managers bo pay a teacher as much as they were pay- 
ing him. Then sin experiment is going on now at 
the Borough Polytechnic, where they have got clashes 
helj/ed by the Joint Committee for \'oIiintary schools, 
and there is a clas-s from Melior-strec-t, Father 
Buckley's school, going. It is a particularly well 
taught school, and f should say the boys ought to do 
well in woodwork if from an Irish school, but I spoke 
to Father Buckley the other day and he said they did 
not lake very kiiidly to it. 

6208. Is it called carpentry? — It is, but I don't 
tliink it Is quite fair to call it carpentry. 

6209. But you consider that Sloyd is specially 
suitable for these boy.s : when you say this, ynii 
mean Sloyd on the Swedish system t — I think so. 
I find that an Irish boy is quicker than im English 
boy, and be likes to see the result of his work 
rather more rapidly. He is not as patient. I am 
told that in the Trisli schools in London they don’t 
get as high results as they get in the Board schools, 
and the master of a very good school told me that 
it was due to theh being in too great a hurry. They 
went at a thing in a dash, and were disincUned 
to pay attention to details. This was in reference to 
drawing, and, therefore, with a figure that had to be 
drawn very rapidly or a piece of freehand that had to 
be done against time, the Irish boy would probably 
beat the English boy, but if it was a case of careful 
elaboration and attention to detail the English boy 
would beat the Irish boy. 

6210. Captain Shaw. — That is the defect that 
Sloyd is intended to cure ? — You get your results more 
rapidly, you make something within a given time, a 
shape which may be both useful and b^ufciful, and 
the Irish boy's desire of having some result for ' his 
work is therefore rapidly gratified, and his art instinct 
is therefore more gratified than by the ordinary 
woodwork. 

6211. OsAiBiiAir. — And on the same pracipln 
yon think that a.rt work such as is carried on in the 
Alma-street school would be very appropriate? — An 
Irish boy likes to get his bead pretty soon, and I 
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tbink tiiat the werk shoTm at tbij Alma st’hoal, in the 
teai-kin" of brush «ovk, wtiicli begins with the cltv 
nienta and gives the soliular the opportunity of original 
d,T.isrn and original arnmgemeut t.f colour, would 
ap|>eal moat dUinetly to the Irish Iwy’s artistic taste 
and to his propensity in favour of showing rapid 
results. 

6212. Now, have you formed any geaeralidea-a as 
to the usefulness of leaching cookery or laundry work 
in cirls' schools ?— Yes, as my evidence alxiut my 
Scineraet cx}iei-ience goes to |uxive. 

6213. And yon think tlte results have borne out 
what you exi'cctfid ! — Yi>s ; T think there is a tendency 
fur girls to remain lunger at school in order to learn 
cuokery and laundry work. 

621 4. There is a good deal of talk at present about 
the development of the tourist industry in Ireland — 
don't you think it would be very iiuportant in that 
respect to have some attention paid to cookery 
and Laundry work! — I think so. In some of the 
Sumersetshire vUlngcs. places like Porloek, they took 
up cookery with tltat object in view, so that when 
people come to stay in the cottages the girls may be 
able to cook for them. 

6215. That is. viHitors not staying in hotels I— 
Staying, os they often do, in cottagers' lodgings ; I 
found it so in the Nortli of Ireland. 

6216. And it would also apply to the case of 
hotels I — Largely to hotels. 

C217. T had a deputiitlon lately from the hotel and 
restaurant propiietors of Dublin asking me to try and 
get somethin? done for the training of girls in this 
particular work ; now you liave pmcticul ex|>erience 
of this school work for girls, that you hui’e described 
to us, and you can assure us that it has worked 
successfully 1 — I find that it is coming to tbe homes, 
parents go to teachers of cookery and ask for recipes, 
and as fur as laundry is concerned they send smaller 
articles to be w:isbed in tl]e class. Fathers and brothers 
like to Lave the finishing touch put to their collars 
by the girls in the laimdry cliwa, and it is estab- 
lishing a most satisfactory conuection between the 
kIiooI and the home. 

6218. The washuig of the family is not done in tlie 
school I — No, it cannot be done. 

6219. Kev. Dr. Ev.<iss. — Over how many years 
does your know’ledge of manual instruction extendi — 
I have only had intimate ex{>erieoco of it for tbe Inst 
four or five years. 

6220. Has your experience been continuous since 
you firat came in contact with it ? — Yea. 

G22I. And have you bad evidence, as an ins]>ector, 
of the uUlitj of manual instruction t — Yes, in some 
respects I have. Take the case of the school I was 
at the other day, I noticed that some of the 
higher kindergarten work was being done by the 
girls, it wits freehand drawing, colour^, and practical 
designing, and I found that pretty nmly tiu'ee or 
four girls a year were taken into Doultoii's work in 
consequence of this. My ex^icricnce has been that 
it has generally brightened school teaching. Diawing 
certalMy, to take one subject, has improved the 
writing and the map-drawing. Modelling has led to 
the application of the models to geographical teaching. 
In some schools cardboard work lias led to making 
models for drawing, in other caaca models for teaching 
mechanics have arisen out of woodwork instruction. 

6222. Is the system of maBual instniotioa suscep- 
tible of improvemontl— That is a very difficult question 
for one who does not profess to be an expert to 
answer. 

6323. Captain Sbaw. — ^I s there a system, to begin 
with! — Perhaps I had better be silent. 

6224, Monsignor Mollot. — E verything is anscep- 
tible of iiiiprovenient 1 — Everything is susceptible of 
mprovement, and there is no doubt that manual 
mstruction is improving. I ^nk you, gentlemen, 
have seen how, for example, Mr. Ricks and Mr. 
Vaughan began by writing a book on kindergarten, 
•and this book has originated a Utter of other books 


on colour, paper, card Iward work, modelling, and Lmdoa. 
bniah drawing. ^Vatcliing development, these 
teachers L.ive gone on advancing on the study which 
they have taken up. Alfred 

C225. R.ev. Dr. .Evans. — T here ar^ no doubt, de- 
uuininalional schools under denominational managers 
in your distiict 1 — Yes. 

6226. Do tbe denominational managers take cordi- 
ally to manual instruction 1 — Quite cordially, but 
the difficulty has been tho funds, for, of course, it 
means uionsy: hut under this new Act they will be able 
to take uj) these things very much more than hitherto. 

G22r. Is history taught in the Board schools and 
in the denoniimitional .sclioolsl — Yea. 

6228. Extensively 1 — Tliey are obligocl to read 
history in every school, and of course every intelligent 
teacher will convey some intelligent instruction out 
ol tbe reading book. 

6229. CflAiRUAX. — Daing Listorical readers? — 

Using historical readers : history u not taught in as 
many schools as I should like, as a class subject. 

6230. Pev. Dr. EvAKa — Is English literature taught 
extensivelyt — Literature you cannot sayj recitation 
is taught, and four or fii'c [licccs of poetry are 
learned in the year, and something is told about the 
u-ritc-v j but you cannot wiy literature i.s taoglit. 

.6231. Do you think that in every English school 
there ought to be some instniction in Euglish language 
ami literature ? — Theie is instruction in the English 
language in every school, and I may say tliat there is 
indirect instruction in literatui-c too. Many of the 
ins]jectors would uige upon the teachers tliat one of 
tlieir Pbcuders should partake more or less of a literary 
character, and thb teacher, if he is worth his salt, 
would impress the liteiary side of education noon the 
children as far as possible. 

6233. la Euclid extensively taught?— It is only 
taught as a specific subject— not as a general subject 
of instruction. 

C233. CiiAtRiLAit. — Of course it is not obligatory ? 

— No. 

G234. Rev. Dr. E fass. — N orisalgebra? — No; but 
it it taught in some schoola 

6235. Are you of the opinion that algebra is as 
extensively taught as it ought to be ? — I don't think 
there is time for it in the case of a large proportion of 
these schoola 

6236. Is book-keeping taught? — In some schools, 
and I must say I shonld like to see book-keeping 
taught more thau it is in tho upper standards of the 
schools, and 1 think is might be more taught if 
Scheme B of arithmetic, which is a quicker way of 
teaching it, were made universal. 

6237. It is ourgood fortune that yon know Ireland. 

Euclid, algebra, brnk-keeping — those tilings are very 
extensively taught in Ireland. If any system of manu^ 
instruction or of hand and eye training were to dis- 
place these in Irish schools or to displace them to some 
extent, would you think it profitable to the country ? — 

I question what very great good Euclid or algebra 
has been to them. 

6238. Professor Fitzoerald. — D oes not manual 
instruction give them instruction in applied geometry ? 

— I should say so : a great deal of geometry might be 
taught through this cardboard work, and in a prac- 
tical way. 

6239. Rev. Dr. Etahs. — I wonder whether you 
heard what was said by a previous witness on the 
subject of grammar and analysis of sentences ? — I 
think I was present at that time, 

€240. Is that vanishing away from the English 
schools ? — The straight waistcoat of Latin grammar 
which was imposed on the English language, I am 
glad to say, is vanishing. 

6241. OflAiaHAN. — And the straight waistcoat of 
German grammar? — Yes. 

6342. Rev. Dr. Evoirs. — I hardly know how to 
interpret that t — Dr. Morel and others tried to 
put English into the straight waistcoat of Latin 
grammar. 
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6243. Do Tou know Mason’.s Grammar ?— Yes ; 
and I don't tfiink yon could have a better one. 

6241. Do V3« apply the same term to th.\t I — No ; 

I think he treats it much more hi>toricall_v. Our 
]an"uaee i-s a composition of dialects, and a great 
deal of what i.s called bad grammar is good grammar 
in a pai-tioular dialect. In parts of the country Iil;e 
Somerset, where lads talk their dialect they should 
not be snubbed for it, but told it was a form of 
language wliich was in vogue at one time, and was 
a correct langua.ge. I think you should compare it 
with the classical English, and you should not snub 
a gootl deal of so-ealled wrong grammar which is 
simply dialect- 

6245. You know we have a Primary system, an 
Intermediate system, and a University system in 
Ireland, very happily gi^adunted, so that a l»y or girl 
may rise from the primary schools up to the Univer- 
sities, and be aided all along the line. \\’ould you 
think it well to drop English subjects? — Certainly 
not ; but I think they could be taught on fresher or 
more suitable lines, such as w.is suggested by the 
gentleman who was examined here on this very 
question. 

6246. Chaieji.vk. — O f course we are not going 
closely into this, but I hike it that Dr. Evans wishes 
to know which you prefer — this highly scientific 
teaching of English, or a system of manual instruc- 
tion 1 -I should rather have manual instruction, anil 
the fi esher style of teiiching English we are introducing 
into our schools. 

6247. Rev. Dr. Ev.4xs. — Y^ou believe that a large 
numWr of pupils in tlie countrv* would receive more 
benefit fi-om the introduction of manual instructinn 
than by spending so much time over those other 
subjects'! — Yes. 

6248. Jlr. Stbuthehs. — A re the histuiical readers 
obligatory 1 — Y’es ; you have to take them from the 
third standard up. 

6249. In that case the pupils are not examined in 
histoiy; there are no questions about it! — No; hut 
they would read out of the history reader to the 
Inspector. 

6250. Would the Inspector ask them any questions 
on it 1 — I don’t think he is entitled to ask them ques- 
tions on the genend history, but he asks questions 
arising out of the text. 

6251. You have no means of forming an opinion 
as to how far the reading of the history book leails 
to any solid knowledge of history i — No ; I have 
urged teachera to make a digest of the history book, 
and to use that digest in the examiuation of the 
scholars, but we are notsuppo.sed to examine them. 

6252. You would not approve of the children 
making digests themselves ? — I think it would be an 
extremely good thing in the sixth and seventh 
stainlards for xliem to do so. 

6253. About literature — I suppose Euglish litera- 
ture is not a subject that can very well be taught 
to children of teu or eleven 1 — I don’t tliink so. 

6254. And so far as children can got any intioduc- 
tiou to literature they have it in the form of recita- 
tions which the ms])ectiir may check? — Yes; and see 
too that they are by standard widtere. 

6255. By the fresher style of teaching English 
grammar, you mean the teacliing of it so as to make 
it bear ujwn composition? — Bear upon composition. 

6256. Don’t you think that miumal instruction 
has had some effect in giving a concrete meaning to 
the teaching of aiitlimetiu ; it enables them to under- 
stand decisis better? — Yes. There is a concrete 
arithemetic book which I think the Midland Educa- 
tional Supply Association intixxlnced from Germany. 
Aritlimetic is taught in the infant schools by means of 
bricks. We have a “ one " brick, a “ two ” brick, up to 
a “ ten” brick. The “ ten" brick can be divided off sm> 
as to show addition and subtraction. Thus you can 
place a ‘‘ six ” brick on a “ four ” brick and show that 
they are then of the same height as a "ten” brick, 


proving in concrete form that six and four male** ten 
Then you can take away the "six” brick, luavii,:; q” 
‘•four’’ brick, thereby showing that four is the diScreu^ 
between teu and six ; mid iLc-n you get multiplk-atiu-j 
by sct.s of bricks of (Kiual numbers, and you can Vi 
division by tlio reverse proa-.ss. 

0257. As a matter of fact, arithmetic is taught inthe 
kindergavlenschools vciymuch ujion these lines? Yu 

6258. Y'ou would naturally expect thismeasurcm^iit 
of surtaces and lines in exact l-ositions to have s**me 
effect on the teaching of aritlimetic in the hiirkr 
staridard.s? — Y'e.s; I have always eiicour^ed tlie t-ijD- 
crete teaching of arithnictic b}- means of weightt aid 
measures, and I luive had very remarkable results 
in some of the scluxils in that way. I think, as far 
a.s cookery is conccrncfi, it is very importaut that 
weights and measures should be taught iu the schfiul- 
so that when girls go iuto the cookery class tlcv 
would be deft iu die use of weights and mea.'urei 
1 went so far in one of my .schools, that if you walked 
into the schoolroom they would be able to tell vnur 
height, and if you put a weight into tlie hands (>f tlia 
boys’ class and got them to pass it ai-ound, and ct 
them to write the weight on the slates and turn the 
slates over, you would fiud the average of the resdy 
was the correct weight. The teachers tlienir,elvc-s 
could rot do it, but the boys’ delicacy nf touch enabled 
them to do it. They began by common I *rowu soiip, 
which is easily divisible, and the weight of wliidiis 
little affected by temperature, anil that being the 
standard they gut at other weights They began bj 
weighing with scales and then guessed weights by tlie 
hand, aiul finally by the eye, with .sati.sfactojy results; 
and tlie same with tlie measurement of distances. 

6259. But can yon say whether the teaching t*f 
woodwork, and so on, has had any recognisable efftci 
on the intelligent undei*standing cf arithmetic?—! 
can say 1 have found it. 

62G0. You found a general improvement in the 
work of the school in nxieut years ?— Certainly. 

6261. That has l>een concurrent with the introduc- 
tion of manual woik? — It has been largely influenced 
by the introduction of tlio inspection system as agains; 
the examination system. 

6262. In fact the general improvement may be due 
to seveml cause-s ! — Yes. 

6203. One of which is the changed system of insp«- 
tion 1 — Yes. 

' 6264. Anocher, the introduction of manual work!— 
Yes ; and tlie improvement of attendance, and the 
getting to school of younger children. Under free 
education you have younger children to deal wiih, 
whom you can work up to the system. 

6265. A child now no longer needs to pass a stan- 
dard at a certain age ?— Yes, I am sure that that his 
a great deal to say to ic. 

6266. What practical use is the council that you 
have established in Southwark pul to 1 In what way 
does it afi'ect the schools! — We have papers read 
quarterly and discussions on subjects that engage 
general interest. The teachero hoar these papew read, 
and the question is discussed, and the teachers go 
back to the schools and impress the results of tlie 
confei'ence upon their assistant teachers and their 
schools. 

6267. The effect of the conference is "to enlighten 
teachers in school methods 1 — Yea, and managers too. 
and helps outside school movements. The questionof 
improving playground space for children for instance, 
the question of school libraries, and so forth. 

6268. It is a means of bringing enlightened opinion 
to bear on the public in reference to school questions 1 
— Yes. 

6269. You spoke of children passing from pritosiT 
schools to secondary schools. Is there any difficalty 
in getting these children to fit in with the curriculum 
of the secondary school. They may be very far 
advanced in primary subjects but have mode no begin- 
ning in the subjects taught in those schools, such M 
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French 7 — My experience on that |)oint is not very 
wide. It commenced by my being connected •with the 
Somerset County Council, and I found that after a 
while the boys did fit in, liaving been well grounded 
at the primary schools ; tliey picked up their subjects 
verv rapidly. 

6270. Captain Sr.a.w. — I n standard seren or ei- 
standurd .seven what matheumtics are taught in 
ordinary schools 1 — A certain amoriut of meosuration 
in some schools, and the algebra you find in “ Specific 
Subjects.” 

6271. Are not manyof these children presented for 
the Science and Art Certifiente 7 — Yes. 1 think it is 
a great pity that two Departments should deal with 
practically the same suhjecL 

6272. Apart from that, are not those children taught 
these subjects in seven and ex-seven standards 7— Yes. 

6273. Rev. Dr. Evans. — About what proportion 
are taught — one in ten 7— Nothing like that. 

6274. Captain Shaw. — You said the reason for not 
teaching these subjects in denominational schools is 
want of funds. Wherever these subjects are taught 
in Board schools, one teacher is used for several 
schools ; therefore, may not want of organization 
amongst the voluntary schools be another reason? — 

I think .so, and I have suggested to voluntary school 
managers that they should combine and avail them- 
selves of the advantages offered by the Joint 
Committee and they have dose so at the Fol}^ehnic, 
and therefore there we classes for woodwork, laundry 
work, and cookery there. 

6275. Rev. Dr. Evans. — You mentioned that want 
of application was a cliavocteristic of the Irish race, 
and therefore you said that you would not give them 
manual instruction which requires application. Is 
not the duty of education to correct the faults in 
character 7 — My impression of Sloyd was that it wa-s 
educational, that it required work, but that it was 
more especially adapted to the Irish mind. You see 
your results more rupiflly and it appealed more to the 
art instincts than the woodwork does. I am particu- 
larly anxious that this uational blemish in the Irish 
boys aud girls should be if ]>ossibie wiped out or largely 
mitigated. 

6276. What way is there to mitigate it unless it is 
by giving them in early life subjects which require 
application 1 — 1 am in favour of subjects that require 
application. I slit)uld say, teach tliem drawing, and 
teach them these various manual subjects. But I 
think it is wiser if y<iu are introducing n new subject 
into a country to give something that will not only 
require application but would also to a certain extent 
favour tlie National cltarocteristics. I should give 
Irish lads and girls a cliaracter for quick inielligeuce ; 

I should not say that they are wanting in industry 
but they are wanting in the plodding, patient appli- 
cation you see in the English children. With regard 
to Irishiuen and Irishwomen carrying off appointments 
in this country I think that they seem to me to excel 
particularly in competitive examination. They make 
the very best use of the knowledge they have got. 
They •s’ill probably do more wifcli less information 
than the Englishman will — in examinatious particu- 
larly, where it is a question of composition or perJiaps 
oral examination- In some instances they will succeed 
in disguising their ignorance in a way tliat an English- 
man will not. 

6277. Mr. Mon-ot. — Do you take part, Mr. Graves, 
m the examination of any of the training colleges 7 — 
Only in hearing the teachere of the training colleges 
read, recite, and give lessons. 

6276. Are you aware whether kindergarten is 
taught in the training colleges, and if so, is it taught 
to men as well as women 7 — I understand that it is 
very^ well taught in some of the training colleges, 
particularly the colleges where inhiut teaching is made 
a si^iality ; and I believe that at the Westminster 
Training CJoUege it is taught even to the men, and 
with very good results. 

6279. Manual instruction is not carried out in 
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many of the training colleges 7 — I am afraid it is not ; 
and I believe the reason of it is that the teachers 
cannot earn marks at their Queen’s Scholarship and 
certificate examinations for it. If it were a question 
of marks I believe the training colleges would 
take it up and some arrangeraonts would be mode for 
dove-tailing this practical instruction into the other 
instruction. If for example, history and geography 
were combined os one subject, then perhaps there 
would be more space for teaching practical subjects. 
If F rcnch was cut out — and I may suy from what I 
have seen of the French p.apere done by girls and 

young men, I should be very glad to see it struck out 

and if you were to substitute for that or had an 
alternative to take up a practical subject it would be 
an extremely good thing. 

62S0. Air. Strdtheus. — D o you know that French 
pronunciation is not taught in muuy of the collc'es 1 
—That was my belief. Certainly, imirks for pro- 
nunciation are not given at the Government Exami- 
nations for Teocliers. 

6281. Mr. Mollot.— F rom your knowledge of 
Ireland would you advocate the introduction of 
manual training in Irish collegesT — Tf the teachers 
are to teach and .spread the light in the schools, I 
should suggest their being taught subjects more 
specially suited to Irish needa 

6282. Aud if that should he found to be a slow 

precess would you in conjunction with that advocate 
ihe propriety of having experts to go rountl tlia 
various centres? — Certainly. Under the Lonrlon 

School Board something of that sort is done ; they 
have got science teachers to lead the way and give ex- 
perimental lessons, and then these are taken up bv the 
assistant masters. 

6283. Would you allow these experts to give cer- 
tificates to the teachers who had been, say, in training 
colleges, but who hod left for years before any such 
subjects as drawing and manual instruction and kin- 
dergarten were introduced 7 — I should say tliat that 
would be a very good plan, but you must not multiply 
certificates, aud if j’ou empower a dozen people to 
give certificates, there may be a risk of a variety of 
scandiirds. 

62K4. Speaking of com poeition awhile ago you ad- 
vocated the propriety, where there were centml schools, 
of a closer I'elatiou between the central schools and 
the ordinary school from which the pupil would 
come so that he could pass on subjects taught 
at the centi-al school. Would yon be in favour of 
having a .separate manual instruction room for each 
school. We met with an example of that yesterday 
at Hornsey I — T think the ideal }>lan would be to luive 
it at each school, bat then the question is whether you 
will get suffidently good teaching. It ivould be better 
to have it immediately in connection with the 
school. 

6236. Coming to the point of in-specciun, have you 
any ]iersonnl experience of the examination of pu]iils 
iudividuidly for mults fees I — Oh, yes. I remember 
Gie time when we bad to examine every child in 
every subject 

62SC. ITjat was varied by the form of ins[)Cction 
witli class examination, and 'that in turn by sample 
inspection, and then hymero inspection! — Yes j the 
examinations going on side by side ; bat I may say 
1 am strongly of opinion that schools that are ex- 
amined, are the schools that want inspection most, 
and I really give more time to inspecting these 
schools than I do to the other scho<:ils 1 inspect. I 
or my assistants visit them two or three times in the 
year and advise on the weak points. 

6287. t presume 1 may take it -that you are dis- 
tinctly in favour of the inspecUon that prevails at the 
present time 7 — Strongly in favour of it. 

6288. In the circumstances of Ireland the inspec- 
tor can sometimes only visit a school once in the 
year. Would yon be content then with mere inspec- 
tion 7 — I think yon ought to see a school in the way 
ofinspection mors than once a year. 

K 
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London. 6289. Chairman. — U nder a system of inspection get a group of boys, perhaps some in fifth and some 

vn AM mw without an individual examination such as vre still in sixth standard ; it is very hard to give the indivi- 

- ^ ■ have in Ireland, on inspector would have more time dual attention nece.ssary to the practical work oI those 

Mr.AUred to ATsit the schools'l— I should imagine he would. boys. In their ordinary school work questions might 
0^8?* ®290. Mr. Molloy.— A nd in the event of bis being be set for composition which would involve the de- 

able to visit the school only once, would you advise scription of the process they had gone through in 

an examination of some of the classes rather than learning the woodwork. 

an inspection 1 — That would be a very hard question 6303. ChaiRUAn. — A nd they might be called upon 
to answer. You might combine the systems. The to describe orally what they had seen"!— les, or they 
inspector would spend the doable session there. might be asked to write an account of what 

6291. Wehaveonlyonesession. — Could had done, 

you not in that case combine 1 Could you uot watch 6304. Captain Shaw. — A re they not taught to de. 
the methods of inspection for half the time ami examine scribe in the most graphic way possible the woodwork 
during the rest of the time. I should very much by making a drawing of it?— That is true. I think 
rather see it arranged that deputies even might be the dilliculty has arisen out of the report of the Joint 
appointed to inspect the school— deputy inspectors. Committee, in which they found fault with the com. 

C292. CiiAlBM.KN.— In Ireland, we have a number position of the boys and their spelling, 
of assistant inspectors who are mostly, I think, if Mr. Strutbbrs.— A t Hornsey we found it is part 

not exclusively, ex-teacliers, but in our system the of the course of instruction that the boys should 

assistant inspectors arc not at all so numerous as they describe in detail the models they made, 
are with you in Enslandl— If it were possible to 6305. Mr. Reuingtos. — H ave you had any oppor- 
detail them for work of that sort, so as to make up tunity of ascertaining the feelings of parents towards 
two inspections in the year, I would rather have that, this system of manual work which their children ba\-6 

6293. Mr. Molloy. — I suppose them is no instance to take up 1 — I understand that the parents enjoy it : 

here in England where inspection takes place only the advanced kindergarten work is often u.sed to oma- 
once— that the morning or evening session alone is ment the uhimneypieces in tlie homes. They quite 
reported on ?— Practically not. Certainly it does not fall in with the boys and girls going on with the work 
happen in my district. at home, which, I think, shows that they favour it; 

6294. When does Her Majesty's Inspector fix the and they allow their children, sometimes at consider* 

arrangement of the time table ?— ^As a rule when ho able cost, to remain at school longer, in ordsr to 

visits the schools ; but there is a variety of procedure, benefit by this particular work. 

If an inspector visits a school without notice he will 6306. Have you ever heard parents criticise the 

see the time table, and if the teacher has any altera- cardboard work as producing useless articles? — No, 

tion to make, the alteration can be made then. I have I have not. Of course I don’t get many opportunities 

a fixed day once a month when I invite the teachers myself of speaking to parents, but I have heard 

to meet me at a suitable centre, show me their time through tlie teachers that they favour kindergarten 
tables and confor with me about them, and on school work, and the practical work — the wood work and 
matters in general. the manual work of various kinds ; and in the case 

G295. Wehad atone time an arnngement, though of a group of schools in Somerset, where weights and 
not an ofiBcial one, by which on Saturdays the inspec- measures wem practically taught, the parents entered 
tor liad an opportunity of conferring witli the into it, and said, “Well, there is some use in 
teachei-s? — I did that largely ou Saturdays, when at this.” 

Taunton. I let it be kno«-n that I was 0 |>en to visits 6307. If the result of the cardboard work were to 
from teachers on Saturday mornings. make a thing that was of no use, would the Somerset 

6296. Monsignor Molloy. — I wish to ask you if parents approve of it so much? — I don’t think so ; but 

you are in favour of teaching the principles of my impression was, from the exhibits I have seen, 
elementary science in the primary schools? — X am that the cardboai'd work can be applied very usefully 
certainly in favour of it. It is done largely under in many directions. 

the London School Board, and I think with satis- Mr. Rbdingtoh. — S ome ofthe objects were obviously 
factory results. of no use. A copy of a scissors in cardboard would be 

6297. Are you acquainted with the methods which of no use. 

have been introduced by Mr. Gordon in some of the 6308. Csaibma^. — B ut the making of it might 
Board schools on tlie north side? — No, I cannot say have an edueationai effect? — I think many parents 
that I am. would like to have a thing made by their children. 

6298. 3Ir. Heller has succeeded him? — 1 don’t 6309. Mr. Bedinoton. — S uch as a cube, for in- 

know his method. stance 1 — I was at a school the other day, and asked tbe 

6299. In that method the practice is to get the teacher, “How does this cardboard work come out use- 

children to make the experiments for themselves, fully afterwards.” Tliereplywaa that she knew paper 
and as it were to discover for themselves the principles folding, which was part and parcel of it, had l>een 
of science which are involved in the experiments ; found distinctly useful in some businesses to which 
and it has been found to work very well? — How early her girls went afterwards — envelope folding, and 
in the school do they begin that ? envelope making, and cardboanl box making — but 

6300. Generally at the fourth standard ; but in that, of course, would be only in individual eases, 
adopting that system I gather that you would think 6310. Cbairuan. — I n mAing patterns for di-essea 
it would be advisable to give them practice in com- the paper folding would come in? — Yes, and designing, 
position byrequiringthetn todescribe tbe experiments 6311. And then accuiocy in folding the paper, 
which they make?— Yes, I may say that that plan so that the edges correspond exactly — is not that 
begins in some of our schools even in the infant useful ? — It is very useful. 

department. You will have a tadpole, and the class 6312. You spoke of the teaching of drawing as 
watch it turning into a frog, and the children having improved map drawing. Have you map draw- 

are asked to describe what they see. They write it ing on the blackboard ? — Yes, by the teachers, to a 

down with a lead pencil in a little diary ; and in large extent. 

the same way with the growth of plants. 6313. In tbe teaching of geography in your schools, 

6301. By that means the power of expression is how do tLey begin? — ^They begin with a plan of the 

cultivated at the same time that they acquire scientific school and of the neighhonrhood, but I think they 

knowledge? — Quite so. waste a good deal of time at the training colleges and 

6302. And the same principle might be applied to pupil teachers’ centres on memory map drawing, 

woodwork? — Certainly, but I don’t think your wood- 6314. In reference to composition — the style of 
work teachers would care for that quite. I don't rbink composition that yon think should be cultivated in 

it can be well done when they are doing their wood- elementary echools is not the writing of high-flown 

work, particularly with the present difficulties. You essays ? — Certainly not. 
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6313- But rather expressing their ideas clearly 
and in good Eoglish, English as good as 

possible in point of dictiou and structure? — Yes, 
and I am in favour of the teacliing of compositions 
leaning up very freely to letter-writing. 

6316. lu reference to a question Mr. MoUoy asked, 
it occurs to me to ask you this. There is a certain 
additional amount of time gained for an inspector by 
the substitution of the present system for the former 
ong 1 — I suppose you may say that in some districts, 
but there is not in others. 

6317. I think you are comparing your present 
s-^-stem of inspection without examination, with your 
previous system, which was a system of examination 


by sample. But if you compare it with a system such 
as we have in Ireland, — a system based upon the ex- 
amination of the individual pupils,— would there not 
be an enormous gain of time ?— An enormous gain of 
time. 

6318. You are aware that the system I now describe 
is in force in Ireland? — Yes. 

6319. So you think that the substitution of the 
present English system for the Irish system would 
leave an enormous amount of extra time in the hands 
of inspectors for the work of inspection proper 1 — Yes. 

6320. And would enable them to visit remote 
schools more frequently ? — Yes. 


Loudon, 
iTitre^.1897. 
Mr. Alfred 
PetOBVa! 
Graves. 


Mra Homan, Member of the School Board for Eondon, examined. 


6321. Chairman.— Y ou are a member of the 
London School Board ? — Yes. 

6322. And you are also a member of a very 
important Committee of that Board — the Committee 
on School Management ? — I am not a member of the 
School Management Committee : I am Chairman of 
the Sub-Committee on Domestic Subjects. 

6324. What are the particular subjects dealt with? 

Cookery, laundry work and needlework, and now 

we are commencing housewifery. 

6325. "Which of the.se branches was 6rst taken on 
in the London School Board ? — Cookery. 

6326. It commenced, I believe, with an experiment 
by that “ Joint Committee,” which has done such 
useful pioneer work in London? — Yes. 

6327. And soon afterwards, the subject was 
recognised by the Education Department and con- 
sequently by the School Board ? — Yes. 

6328. After the cookery came ? — The laundry. 

6329. What about needlework ? — That was always 
in the schools. 

6330. Monsignor Molloy. — A nd lately house- 
irifery ? — And lately housewifery. 

6331. Chairman. — ^T here are a large numbor of 
centres for laundry work and also for cookery? — Yes ; 
160 cookery centres we have at the present time, and 
we have 95 laundry centres. 

6332. And of late yeara they have been growing 
rapidly ? — They have been growing rapidly. 

6333. Then you have a very complete staff for each 
of these — superintending instructresses? — And pro- 
bationary instructresses. 

6334. "What grants are given by the Education 
Department ? — Four shiUings each girl for cookery, 
and two shillings for laundry. 

6335. How many classes must a girl attend during 
the year? — She must make twenty hours of practic^ 
work in the cookery. 

6336. That implies forty hours of work in the 
centre? — More than that; it means twenty-two half 
days. 

6337. I believe that half of the time is occupied 
by a demonstration from the teacher? — Yes, and 
the other half by practical work. 

6338. That is so, both for cooking and laundry ? — 
Tes. The number of hours in the laundry work has 
not, nutil this year, been stipulated in the Code at all. 
It has just now been introduced when this new Code 
came out. 

6339. Arrangements are becoming more definite as 
the work is better established? — Yes. 

6340. There are two courses of cookery work in 
each year in each centre ? — There may be. 

6841. And four courses of laundry work. Do the 
same children attend both courses ? — In some of the 
cases they do, not in all ; it is open to tiaem. 

6342. Wliy is the grant of four shillings given in 
the case of cookery, and only two shillings in the case 
of laundry work ? — ^Tt is twice the numbw of hours — 
cookery leasons are twenty-two, and laundry lessons 
only eleven. 


6343. Is it supposed that laundry work can be 
learned more quickly than cookery ? — It is supposed 
so. In many cases we introduce a second course of 
laundry, which would make it equal to the number of 
cookery hours 

6344. Mr. Kedinston. — A lesson is two hours? — 
Two and a half, or three, hours in the morning. 

6345. Chairman. — I see that the roll is not 
formally closed for half an hour after the beginning 
of school attendance ? — Yes. 

6346. Children are allowed to come in at any time 
during the attendance, but their attendance will not 
count? — Not at any time, but only during a certain 
time laid down in the rules. 

6347. You have a system of black marks and red 
marks? — Yes, the same as in the ordinary day school. 

6348. A red mark is given to a child who is in 
when the school opens?-— Yes. 

6349. Are there not prizes given for regularity of 
attendance, and medals in the case of specially good 
attendance ? — Tes. 

6350. Wh.at is your general view of the result of 
the introduction of these special subjects for girls 7 — 

I think it has been a vary good thing for the girls. 
They begin at fourth standard; but there is a rule in 
the regulations laid down by the Board, by which 
children who happen to be over eleven years of age, 
and below standard four, may still attend. That wos 
instituted in some of the very poor districts where the 
children attend very badly, they perhaps leave before 
they reach standard four, and it includes those 
children. 

6351. Is there not a gap, as regards the girls teach- 
ing, between the kindergarten in the infant depart- 
ment and the practicalinstmction that comes in in the 
third or fourth standard ? — Yea 

6352. Is there anything in the way of practical 
education to fill up that gap? — I don't think 
there is. 

6363. We had some illustration of the work done 
in the boys’ school — the paper folding 1 — That is so 
now, in the second and thir d standards in the ordinary 
day schools. 

6354. Captain Sbaw. — I s it not taught to girls t— 
It is, and bojm too. 

6355. Chairman. It is recognised as a “ suitable 
occupation,” and consequently can be taken as a class 
subject ? — Tes. 

6356. What has been the effect of the introduction 
of these subjects on the regularity of attendance in 
the "schools ? — I don’t know that it has affected the 
general regularity of the attendance at the ordinary 
dav schools. I riiiak that in some instances where the 
girls have reached the upper standards, it has been 
useful in encouraging them to stay on a little longer 
in school than they used to. 

6357. I have been very much struck by some 
figures as to cookery. There were 21,000 children 
on the roll, and of these 18,400 were in actual 
attendance. That is a very large propoi-tion? — Tes, 
above the ordinary attendance in tlie school. 

R 3 


Mrs Homsn. 
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LoDdoD. 6358. It represents SS per cent. : that is the case 
in cookery. The result is still more satisfactory for 
— ’ laundry work : there ait: 5,000 children on the roll 

Mrt.HozEas. and 4,750 in actual attendance j t!iatis93 per cent. 

Tliat is far and away beyond anything you can get in 
the ordinary schools ’ — It is. 

6359. So that this branch of work is attractive 
to the cliildreti 1 — It is, very much so. 

6360. "iVlat do the parents think of it ? — As a rule 
the parents make no objection. When the subject 
was first started we had objections to the cookery. 
They said they could teach them at houic, and knew 
(juite os mucli as anybody else. 

6361. Do you find that they have been taught at 
iiomo before you take them in hands? — No, we 
don’t. 

6362. Do you aim at teaching tliem to work, whether 
in the cookery or laumlry depaitment, with the same 
diiss of appliances tliat they will have in their own 
homes? — ^We do, ns far as we possibly can. There 
must be some slight additions on account of the 
number we have to teach, and we are obliged to 
provide more fire app:iratus. 

6363. But you consider that as far as possible 
the children oughtto be taught to work with appliances 
such as they will have to deal with in their owu 
homes? — As far nsixesiblc. 

6364. Of course, in the laundry work, you do not 
enter into competition with any trade laundry 1 — No ; 
wc use no machinery. 

C365. And you don't undertake to do family wash- 
ing?— Not at all. 

63CG. The educational as{>ect of the work is spe- 
cially attended to? — Tlic educatiomil side of it is 
improving every year, us we get better qualified 
teachers. 

6367. There is another department, housewifery, 
which is now only being introduced — kindly explain to 
us in what that consists? — We have, wherever we 
possibly can, four small rooms, consisting of a kitchen, 
a small sitting room, a small bedroom, and a scullery, 
so as to represent, os far ns i>ossihle, a workman's smidl 
dwelling, and the girls are taught to do the wiiole of 
the work of the house in proper order, and wiih 
proper method : that is to say, they are taught to do 
the whole week’s work, and map it out in a methodical, 
proper manner ] they are also taught a good deal of 
tliB theory upon which it is based,' and they have 
theoretical lessons given in the class, with desks upon 
which they take notes, and have examinations on the 
blackboard, and diagrams, and so on, and have notes 
of lessons, as well as doing practical work. 

6368. And they are taught elementary nursbg? — 
They will be, in one i>ortion of it 

6309. I am particularly interested in this, because 
we have in a convent school at Bmy, near Dublin, 
tills very thing in actnol operation, and it is said to 
work very successfully ; the nuns there have built a 
cottage for the purpose. But it has always struck 
me that there is one very important branch of domestic 
work that cannot be carried out in such an institu- 
tion — bow do you pve practical instruction in how 
to keep a place clean; model estahlishments are always 
clean, they seem to keep themselves clean ? — Living 
in London, we don’t have much difficulty of tliat sort ; 
places get dirty of themselves, I think the bouse would 
get sufficiently dirty with the ordinary traffic of a class. 

6379. I observed in one of your cookery centres a 
kitchenmaid employed for the purpose of cleaning 
and tidying up the place 1 — Yes. 

6371. Do you not think it would be better to have 
that done by the children? — The kitchenmaid does 
some of the rougher washing, that the children have 
not time for while they are being taught, and the filling 
of coal-scuttles. 

6372. Work that might perhaps be beyond 
strength of the children ? — Yes, and besides it would 
take up too mucli of the time of the children ; and in 
some centres, where dinners are cooked for the teachers, 
we don’t want them to spend too much time at it 


6373. The Report shows tliat your London School 
Board mode a small jirofit in the cookery depart- 
ment, £500, last year : but yon don’t aim at making 
a profit, it comes in spite of you I — It comes in spite 
of us; that profit goes to reduce tho maintonance 
amount When you buy in large portions and after- 
wards sell in small quantities, you make the pnifit on 
the fractions. 

6374. Monsignor MottOT.— The school wc visited 
this morning is a centre school for twu-hiag domestic 
economy and housewifery? — It is a special rentre 
which has been set apart for tlia new scheme which 
the Board is now trying, that i-s tlm aiiialgamatin'' 
of the scientific part of domestic economy with the 
practical part. 

6375. Would you explain exactly what you mean 
by the scientific piirt and the ju-actieal part ? — The 
theoretical part has been taught in tins ordinary day 
.schools ; and tliis scheme is to take it out of the day 
schools aud combine it with the practical part which 
has boon taught in centres. 

6376. How aro you satisficil M'ith the results of 
that system ? — I was a sliong advocate of it, and I 
believe it will be most useful and will give tlic girls 
a more cou-secutive coui-se ; if they coinnience in 
staudarJ 5, they will get three ycaw of it. 

6377. And they uuderstauj the theoretical part 
much better when they have the pmuticul part in the 
same place aiul at the same time I — Vv^e hope so. 

6378. This school is one that teaches ouly this par- 
ticular subject? — Yes. 

6379. And children come to it from the surrounding 
schools ? — Yes. 

0389. Do you admit pupils from the voluntary 
schools I — We should if we Lave room for them ; we 
had them in other centres. 

63S1. But you find this sehcul is sufficiently filled 
with pupils from Board schools? — At times tliia 
particular one is ; but there will be times when it 
won’t be filled, and we shall bo glad to take pupils 
from surrounding schools. 

0382. Have you imy difficulty in finding teachers 
for these ccnli-c schools 1— We have when we reijuin; 
them to have special (Qualifications, such as we do 
requii-e for this subject; we requii-e them to have 
advanced hygiene and chemistry, and a diploma for 
cookery, nnd they must be able to teacb. 

6383. Is there any system by which they can be 
trained for this work ? — The Polytechnics are begin- 
ning to take up this work, the Joint Committee 
is going on with it, and will be training teachers; 
beyond that I don't know of any school where they 
train them. 

6384. How did you get your present teachers? — 
They were trained practically by our own superin- 
tendent. 

6385. Mr. ^Iollot. — I s there any other instance 
of a school, such os w« saw this niorning, under the 
London School Board? — Not under the London School 
Board ; there are two more being arranged for. 

6386. I take it this is the oidy school for house- 
wifery in London under the Board ? — Yes. 

6387. Approximately would you be able to give us 
any idea of the cost of the housewifery department 
alone ? — I am afraid I cannot tell you, as distinct from 
the other's ; it has not been sufficiently worked out ; 
the cost of the furnishing I can tell you, that is limited 
to £40. 

6388. Por the four rooms yon speak of? — Yes. 

6389. You have already answered that the teachers 
were trained under Mrs. Lord ? — Yes. 

6390. Had all of these been in the training colleges 
previously? — No, they were not trained teachers, 
but most of them had been cookery or laiinity 
teachers ; one had been only doing secondary teaching 
and hod been trained at B^ord College. 

6391. I noticed that very careful exercises were 
written by the pupils in each subject, for the cookery, 
and particularly for the laundry, I want to know do 
the teachers of the schools of these pupils ever see 
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exercises or are the exercises only exhibited to 
he soeoiol teacher of the central school t — The teacher 
cf iheordinary soliool would sec them if they visited 
thecentre, bat I don’t know that tliey have donoso yet. 

6S93. Do the teachers of the ordinary schools visit 
tout C^tre with their own pupils ?— Not very often. 
• tVouid it not he desiniblo to brinf{ about a 
closer relationship lietween the two! — I think it 
would l» desirable that tlie teachers of the ordinary 
■>hools should visit the centres ; of ermrse the difficulty 
is tune, they are occupied at their own scliools and ic 
ii difiiCTlt to get away. 

6394. Captain Shaw. — As rcgnixls laundry work 
tiie cliildwn go for one hour n wivk ? — They go for 
11 leasiins, one lesson a week for 3 1 weeks. 

6395. Do you think that is tlic licst system! — 
No I would rather they went ono half day a week 
daring tlie year, as they will umhn- the new scheme. 

6396. Would you prefer that to their going for a 
week at a time nod spending the whole week there! 
—I don't think that would be a good plan j they would 
t'o^t what they learned. 

639'. They could commence with the scrubbing 
and wuslimg, an<l swy, the drying, iiml then go on to 
die ironing and work out tho whole laundry work 
vith one p.articular article 1 — Yas. 

6393. They do generally see thathecansc the lessons 
are consecutive, and there are cla.s.ses following one 
after another, so that things Ix'gun by ono class are 
linished Ijy the next class ! — Yes. 

6399. If children aro allowed to bring things for 
themselves to wash, how is that worked on the sclietne 
when they only go onco a week ! — They dn finish them 
in the time, those small things that they biing in 
that war can bo tinisho-1 in one aitinidauco. 

C400. You have special drying nmingements! — 
Smali things of that kind ve»y (piicltly dry i-ouud the 
store. 

6401. The other system is followed in Barrow, and 
tie regulations of tho Department allow tun hom-s to 
bcspmt in one week, Then as roganU liou'sewifery 
are they taught umrketiiig and Uioki-c[iiiig of accounts’! 
—In the housewifery they are. 

6402. How far is it practical? — Wo work it out this 
vaj : there are a number of leasons worked out, tha 
number of dinners and the price, is worked out bj 
the teacher. Two chihtren taka ono dinner and go 
out and buy tilings themselves, they bring home the 
clitnge and make up the account aud cook the dinner. 

6403. Therefore they get a knowledge of the projier 
sTDoant to s[iend on a snndl household during the 
week !~Yes. 

6404. They Lave gnined the practical knowledge 
far buying tbiugs tbemsolves ! — Y«*s. 

6405. Does that apply to other articles used in the 
house, for example, soap, <tc. ! — Wc hope to be able to 
<ki that ; it will depend upon whether the Board will 
tUov us, because it woold be more expensive than 
baying it wholesale. 

6406. Arc yon acquainted with the schools in 
Bdgiuia? — No, I have not see them, I have heard of 
them. 


6407. There they combine in one centre cookery, Londos. 

laundry, and housewifery ! — Yea. , — 

6408. Mr. Strothers — That is tho cose with yon! 

— They are all on tho same premises but not in the Hobjm, 
same room. 

0409. The girls know exactly witat the cost of the 
dinner is that they cook each day ^In the housewifery. 

6410. I think you Lave some sitting-rooms fitted 
up with a bed ! — Yes. 

0411. So as to iilastrate Ute condition of life you 
find in certain localities !— Yes, but that i.s not under 
the Hoard ; it is under the Joint Committee. 

C412. I .suppose the method of clcniiing would be the 
same whether tliere wa.<? little nr much dust? — Yes. 

0413. About the teaching of domestic economy in 
schools, altogether apart fi-om cookery and laundry 
work, have you seen something of that? — Yes, from 
time to time in the school. 

0414. Do 3 ’ou think it is very desirable ? — I think 
it has a certain value, and until we had the practical 
work, it was the nearest approach to teaching domestic 
economy. 

6416. You think its value is greatly increased when 
carried on alongside practical work ?-^Certain]y. 

641G. Rev. Dr. Evaxs. — D o you find the young 
people who learn these subjects really carry them on 
at home? — I think they do to a certain c.xtcnt; w« 
have liad very gratifying letters from parents, in which 
they have stated that they have been ill, and the 
liltio girls after the.se classes have been able to do tbe 
work very easily. 

C l 17. Do tho men take kindly toit ?— I believe they 
do ; in my own division — .a working population. Tower 
Hiimlcts — most of the (parents Iluave to deal with are 
ofthc workingcla.s8.and they havetoM me that they have 
found very great benefits from it, the children have 
learned to he able to do mo.stof the cooking of the house 

G4I8. Rev. Dr. Wilsoh. — H as this school we sisited 
to-day, in Bethnal Green, been long iu operation? — 

A very short time ; only this year. 

6419. 8o faros you have e.xpcrience,dothe children 
lilce tho various departments? — Very much, indeed. 

6420. They like cooking their own dinner? — Very 
much. 

G421. CnAiQH.VN. — Tn these interesting papers, the 
regulations of the School Board, I see that in each case 
there is a pari^r&ph about the salaries of the teachers, 
and a provision for a so[>emnnnation allowance ; that, 

I belie'T!, runs through the whole system of the London 
School Boaid?— Itdoes. 

0422. For this superannuation fund a deduction is 
made from tbe salary of tbe teacher ? — Yes. 

G423. Tho salary ranges from £60 to £73 a year, 
and about one-fiftieth of that is kept back 1 — Yes. 

6424. What do they get in return I — It is difficult 
for me to explain ; the superannuation scheme is not at 
present in the state it ought to be, and nobody knows 
at present what it will be. 

6424a. I trust your case cuajnot be as bad as ours 
in Ireland, where the actuaries tell us that our 
Teachers’ Pension Fund is practically in a bankrupt 
condition ? — It is to be hop^ we are not. 


Mrs. Lord, Organizing Superintendent of Laundry work, <ko., under the School Board for London, exa mi ned. Kn. Lord. 


6425. Chairhan. — I believe you hold an important 
position in connection with the laundry work and 
^kcry departments of the London School Board ?— 
am the organizing superintendent of laundry work, 
o^T^ery, and domestic economy. 

i. acted in that capacity from the 

^Imshiaent of this department of the school work of 
SL • 5 I think I formulated the first 

in England in which laundry work was taught 
d school subject. It vros thought at the time of 
wtumencetnent of teaching laundry work that it 


was a very good practical subject for girls, but it was 
impossible to mak e it educational. After twelve 
months, however, an official from the Department 
■risitod one of our centres, heard a lesson, and was 
quite convinced that teaching laiUK^ work could be 
made not only very useful as a subject of labour, but 
also educational by teaching the children tho why 
and the wherefore of every process they caivied out. 

6427. It has been found possible to work it on 
those lines ? — Yes. 

6438. Are yon satisfied with the working of the 
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Lcmdoo. system 1 — I think it has eveipvhere been acknow- 

jTnrrCa 1897 to be most successful both in its practical and 

— ' ' also in its educational aspects. 

Mrs. Lord. 6i29. Are you satisfied with the buildings as you 

have them at present t — Yes ; it is most important in 
connection with the building of a laundry centre that 
it should be lofty and well ventilated. We have a 
minimum size of 22 feet by 26 feet. I think it is 
quite impossible to teach laundry work to thirteen or 
fouiteen girls in an ordinary house, because the heat 
is so intense. 

6430. Monsignor Mollot. — You have only given us 
two dimensions, 22 feet by 25 ? — I don’t think I have 
the complete urea, that is only the Boor. 

G431. Could you tell from memoiy what the height 
would be 1 — I should think probably about 15 feet. 

6432. Ch-UBJUlS. — T he class would consist of 
fourteen or fifteen girls t — Yes, that is the number 
allowed by the Department : there is a large amount 
of aj)paratu8 requii^ in connection with a laundry 
centre, and a considerable floor space is required for 
the ironing tables. We find that a class of fourteen 
girls is sullicient for one teacher to manage, especially 
dunng the ironing lessons. 

6133. I suppose you have a syllabus that regulates 
the general direction of the course ? — Yes. 

6434. The course is gnuluatad, I take it T — Yes ; 
it is a very important part of tho teaching of laundry 
work that the teacher should not attempt too muck 
each lesson. Since we commenced this subject a 
gre.it many School Boards and mnnsgers of voluntary 
schools have aclderl this subject to the curriciilnm 
of their schools, and have to a great extent followed 
this plan. I always maintain that the teacher ought 
not to give combined washing and ironing lessons in 
the early part of the course. I find in London that 
one of the chief things is to teach the children to wash 
properly, and if they have to wasli and iron in one 
lesson iu the early .stages tliey are inclined to do the 
thing too hurriedly; so our syllabus is graduated, 
commencing with a lesson on the materials the children 
will use — soap, soda, and blue — the general composi- 
tion, as far as it is useful ; then they go on to the 
processes of washing, drying, folding, mangling, starch- 
ing, and ii-oniug ; and towards the last we have com- 
bined washing and ij-oning lessons. 

6435. But you hold by ilia sound educational 
principle of dealing with one tiling at a time 1 — Yes, 
very strongly. 

6436. You avoid placing the work of this depart- 
ment on a commercial basis? — I feel very strongly on 
that point In the early part of the course the Board 
were amiou.s th.at we Aould undertake washing for 
different people, but if you do that, it always involves 
on the teacher’s part tlie necessity of getting through 
so much practical work in a lesson, and the educational 
part is probably left out. 

6437. The giids take notes of the lessons! — ^Yes; 
they have a short epitome of each lesson given to 
them on the black board, which they copy in their 
note books. 

6438. The teaching consists of two parts — there is 
a demonstration pven by tho teacher, and the work is 
done by the children. Are these two exercises given 
during the same school attendance! — The teacher 
first of all gives a short lecture to the childi’en and 
illustrates it by a demonstration. 

6439. When does she begin a lecture 1 — About 
nine o'clock. 

6440. Children are allowed to come in between nine 
and half-past nine ! — We generally find they get there 
in time. 

6441. And if they come late, they must miss a little 
of the teaching 1 — We don’t find very many children 
come in late ; they take a great interest in the work. 

6442. How long does the preliminary lecture last 1 — 
Generally three quarters of an hour to on hour, and 
after the lecture and demonstration the children do 
the actual practical work. In some of our lessons in 
washing, we find it an advantage to have two sliort 


lectures and deraonstrntions. For example, in a lesson 
on washing, rinsing, and blueing, we find it a very 
good thing to Itave a lecture on the washing and boil- 
ing of clothes : the children see the demonstratbn 
and practise the washing and boiling ; then they m 
to their seats, and while the clothes are boiling they 
have a lecture and demonstration on rinsing and 
blueing. Then they finish the work by rinsing and 
blueing their own clothes. 

6443. So there are three exercises : first, the 
teacher explains what is to he done ; secondly, the 
teacher does it ; and thirdly, the children do it; and 
these three are all combined in the same lesson !— 
All combined in the same lesson. In some schools 
not under the London School Board, they take a 
large number of children at one time and give a 
lecture, and then the next week, when the children 
come they practise that lesson- Personally I do not 
agree with that method, because I find the children 
forget so much ; if they have the practice immediately 
after the lecture it fixes the lesson taught on the 
memory. 

6444. As to the teaching of housewifery, what 
does that subject embrace ! — It is a combination of 
cookery, laundiy work, and household management. 
The children liave taken cookery and laundry before 
they take Itousewifery, and liaving learned these 
things they come to this little cottage, and we test the 
teaching tliat has already been given, and see if it is 
practical, that is, if it can be applied to home life. 

6445. In this little cottage the children have to work 
with tlie ordinary household appliances ! — Yea. 

6446. What does household iiiaDagement, as you 
understand it, include?- That includes table setting, 
making a bed, fire-lighting, cleaning rooms, knives, 
spoons — in fact, all the little details of the house, not 
forgetting home nursing, thrift, personal cleanlintsa, 
and the like. 

6447. Can this be taught as an educational sub- 
ject! — Very largely indeed, almost more so than 
laundry work. Every lesson given seems to he full 
of elementary science, it takes in the question ofvea- 
tilation and drainage; tlie question of firelighting 
lends itself to elementary science, and even the ques- 
tion of cleaning a lamp. 

644S. Do you find it easy to get competent teachers! 
— We do not, because this is one of the newest 
Bubjecte. I am the superintendent for the Joint 
Conimitteo as well as for the London School Board, 
and in connection with my work there, I have a class 
for teachers where I am training them in housewifery, 
as a temporary arrangement. 

6449. Is there a diploma under the Science and 
Art Department ? — Not for housewifery, but for 
hygiene and physiology, and we require each teacher 
to obtain these certificates. 

6450. Do you insist on that at present! — Yes, we 
have only three housew'ifery teachers at present, and 
they have all obtained these certificates. 

6451. In the regulations it is stated that if persons 
are appointed who have not got the certificate, they 
are expected to get the certificate as soon as possible? 
— Most of our teachers are already getting them, and 
I don’t think the Board will open centres until the 
teachers are prepared. 

6452. Teachers in London have every facility for 
getting such certificates ? — Every facility. 

6453. Mr. Strdthebs. — T he temperature in the 
laundry room is rather important ? — Very importMt. 

6454. At what temperature do you keep it dnri^ 
the ironing! — We try to keep it as low as we can, in 
the summer-time a great de^ depends on the centre 
itself. 

6455. At this time of the year at what temperature 
do you keep it ! — I don’t think I can give you the 
exact temperature. 

6456. You never have it as high as to be uncoffl- 
foi'table for the children! — ^We do our best not to 
have it so ; I should not like to say that in some of 
the badly constructed rooms it is not so. 
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6457. You mentioned that this housoMifery class 
wnnit>* cookery and laundry work, to see 

Hit is of a practical nature?— Yes. _ 

6463. Do you find that the teaching of cookery in 
the ordinary centres stands this practical test! — I 
should not like to say, we have only had tliis centi-e 
open a short time. 

0459. But I dare say it has brought to light little 
defects here and there? — I scarcely like to give an 
f^iaion yet. 

6460. If it did, it would be a useful means of remedy, 
iog the defects?— Yes. 

6461. So that, from that point of view, it is a most 
nieful class to have ?— Yes. 

6402. About the teacliing of domestic economy, you 
have some experience of tliatl— Yes. 

6403. Itistaughtchieflyfromlxxjka? — In the schools. 

6464. Does it go the length of the cliildren learn- 
ing off by heart from books ? — An intelligent teacher 
»ould always give a certain amount of explanation, 
but a number of teachei-s have found that when 
nringa lesson, say, on bed-making, that it would be 
ft real help if they bad the bed tliere to illustrate each 
point in the lesson. Domestic economy, wlten taught 
in the centres as a combined tlieoretic^ lUid practical 
sabject, is omitted from the ordinary school work. 

6465. CnAiRJiAK. — You have stopped the purely 
theoretical teaching? — Stopped the purely theoretical 
toching, and mode a combination of theoretical and 
practical work. The Board are trying this as an 
experiment in three parts of London. 

6466. Mr. Stkdthbrs. — P rom what you have seen 
do you think that the purely theoretical teaching is 
worth the time spent on it? — i should think it i.s an 
advanuge to have theoretical teaching i-ather than 
none at all, but I certainly t hink this combination is a 
«reat educational advance. 

C467. You would not set a very low value on it ? — 
I would sot, because the reading of books to the in- 
telligent girl would be a great help, but at the same 
time it could not have such real results. I 
think the gentlemen who were at the centre this 
morning would see that for themselves. 

6468. Rev. Dr. WiLsos. — "With regard to lighting 
fins, what are the special instructions you give? — We 
^ve a short lecture on the compoHition and neces.sity 
of tir, then we go on to explain the laying of the fire 
so as to allow a free passage of air, economy in the 
Qse of sticks, and the importance of wsirmiiig the air 
in the chimney. 

6469. Cbaiiuian. — D o thoy know what oxygen is ? 
—The teacher performs certain little experiments to 
illustrate every point, but in most of the London 
Board schools so much elementary science is taken 
that now it is not at all a new term for the children. 

6470. Mr. Mollot. — I s it to be understood that a 
teacher of cookery must have a certificate from the 
Science and Art Department in hygieite and physio- 
kgy ?— Yes, those who take domestic economy. 

6471. Having these certificates, the teacher may 
attend your centre to gain a certificate in cookery ? 
—I don’t train in cookery to gain a cookery diploma j 
there are oerfcain regulations of the Department, and 
topass, a teacher ought to give more than twelve 
months to training in cookery alone. 

6472. Mr. Rbdikqtok. — H ow many lessons would 
the twelve months include ? — Every day; a teacher of 
cookery has to be examined not only in practical 
wkery but in psychology and in the art of teaching. 
A great many of these ladies have never had any expe- 
r^ce of managing children, so they have a series 
of lectura on the theory and practice of education, 

“dition to the practical lessons in cookery, and 
th^ take a certain amount of chemistry, theoretical 
^ Practical, bearing on their special work. 


6473. Mr. Mollot. — Those who enter with a cer- LMniim. 
tificatein hygiene and physiology and wish to gBtyx)ur ^ ~ 
certificates of cookery, do they pay any money? — 

The School Board and the Drapers Conjpany provide 
for that ; they only pay a nominal fee of one guinea. 

6474. How long do they have the advantage of 
your teaching? — They stay on until they can do 
the work. 

6475. Wlien can you approximately give the cer- 
tificate ?— For the certificate in liousowifery, there 
is no time fixed ; for diploma.s in cookery and 
laundry, tlie time is regulated by the Education 
Department. 

G470. How manylassons a week? — The teachers 
for housewifery selected by the Joint Committee, have 
a very good preliminary training, so they don't re- 
quire to give so much time to it ; at present they 
give two evenings a week and Saturday, and then 
they work iu the centres under some of the other 
teachers. 

6477. You referred a moment ago to the difficulty 
of a room being overheated? — Yes. 

6478. In private houses is not that difficulty got 

over by the steam escaping through a ehiomej 

Yes, but then in private bouses very likely only one 
person would be ironing, and in a laundry centre 
fourteen persons would he ironing, so wo require much 
more apparatus for heating irons. 

6479. What is the expenditure per head of the 
children ? — I don’t think I can give you that ; the 
cost of materials never came to more than Sa. 6d 
a week for the whole centre. It is a very small 
amount ; we teach them to make everythiug we pos- 
sibly can in the centre ; one of the great lessons in 
housewifery is economy. 

6480. What is cooked by the children is purchased 
by the teachers? — ^Yea 

6481. May the pupils themselves bring home what 
they cook ? — They can if they pay for it. 

6482. Monsignor Mollot. — You said some know- 
ledge of psychology was requii'ed by the teacher 
of cookeiy — I think it would be an advautage if 
you briefly explained what that means? — We adopt the 
science and art of teaching, probably it would be 
better to express it in that way — how to form good 
questions, and how best to impress things on children’s 
minds by showing the likeness and uslikeness, com- 
paring one thing with another. 

6483. Practically what is required is some skill in 
the art of teaching? — Yes, and the cultivation of 
certain faculties by domestic subjects. 

6484. ifr. Redisgtoh. — I n giving lectures do you 
tre.at of elementary chemistry, as fat as it affects 
washing? — Yes. 

6485. You explain to the pupils the effect of the 
different things that are used ? — Yes ; for example, we 
show them the effect of soda upon coloured articles, 
and the effect of hard and soft water upon soap. 

6486. Do you treat of it at any gicat length?— 

The teachers have had a coarse of lectures by a science 
teacher, so that they ore able to explain those things 
to the children, as iiaey see it is required. 

6487. If a lesson of three hours, or two and a half 
houra oven, could not be given, what would be the 
minimum length of the lesson and demonstration 

combined ? A great deal would depend on how much 

the teacher wanted to take up in. that lesson ; I think 
in connection with most of these subjects nob less than 
two hours. 

6488. How much time should he given to lecture 
and demonstration on the part of the teacher, and 
how much to practice on the part of the pupils?—? 

About half ; I think it is very iiecessary the children 
should thoroughly understand what they ore going to 
do before they attempt to do it. 
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““ At the Examination Hail, Victoria Embankment. London. 

Present:— His Grace the Most Rc7. WXIXIAM J. Walsh, d.d., in the Chair; The Right Hon. 

C. T. Redingtox, M.A.; His Honour Judge Shaw, Q.a ; The Right Rev. Monsignor Moiiot, 

D. D., D.sc. ; Rev. Henry Evans, d.d.; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d. ; Professor G. F. 
FttzCiKRAt.p, F.T.C.D. ; W. R. J. Molloy, Esq.; Captain T. B. Shaw; and. J. STatTHEEs, 
Esq., B.A. ; 

with J D. Daly, Esq., m.a, Secretary. . 


Sir Joshua Fitch, 

64S9. CuAiHiiAS. — It is not neces.sar\*, Sir Joshua, 
except ns a matter of form, to say that you have filled 
a number of offices of the highest importance in connec- 
tion Tritli the work of education in England ? — Yes : I 
was Inspector of Scliools for manyyeai-s,and afterwards 
a Chief Inspector, and ior the last seven yeart of my 
official life I was the Inspector of Training Colleges, 
chiefly those for women, but I retired from the public 
BerWco rather more than two jears ago, and therefore 
my experience and knowledge are not quite so recent 
as that of most of your witnesses. 

6490. Still you will allow me to say that we 
attach the very greatest importance to your opinion 
upon all the subjects of our inquiry. About two 
years ago you I'etired from active service 1 — Yes. 

6491. For some years before that, you had been 
specially in charge of the training colleges for 
teachers 1— Yes. 

6492. In England the training colleges ure under 
the special care of two of the Chief Inspectors? — Yes, 
at present. Since I left, the two inspectors divide 
both the men’s and women’s colleges between them 
on a territorial basis, but in my time in accordance 
with n princijile that had been in operation for 
many yeai-s, one inspector took the women’s eollege.s 
and the other the men’s collies, ily duty was to take 
the women’.s colleges, and therefore I came most into 
contact with the infant teaching as well as the teach- 
ing of the girls’ schools, though I shared with my 
colleague the responsibility of drawing up all the 
syllabuses of studies, and of examining the men aud 
women alike for their certificates. 

C493. 1 think it was during your official conuection 
with the Education Department that manual instruc- 
tion wmi introducixl into the elementary schools in 
England ? — Yes. 

6494. And you had experience of the schools before 

the introduction of it, and afterwards 1 — Yes. It 

began ISSl under Mr. Mundelln, and it was first 
of all recognised in connection with infant schools ; 
in 1881 we inserted — when I say “we” I hope you 
will not consider that egotistical 

6495. I know enough, Sir Joshua, of the history of 
this matter to say, if you will allow me, that you 
may safely say “ we ” C -I was one of what is called 
the Code Committee, which had the supersdsion and 
arrangement of the Code during some ten or twelve 
years after that, but it was in Mr. Mundel^'s time, 
in 1881, that in forming the articles of the Code 
•which affected infant schools, we introduced for the 
first time these words — in article 98 — which define 
the scope and purpose of a good infant school ; 
— “ There shall be provision made first for suitable 
instruction in the elementary subjects ; secondly, 
simple lessons on objects and on the phenomena of 
nature and of common life ; and, thirdly, appropriate 
and varied occupations.” That was the first recog- 
nition, as far as the Education Department was 
concerned, of Miything like manual employment ; it 
applied first to the infant schools j it was a long 
while before it was reoogni^ as part of tiie biahpr 
school work. 

6496. When it came to be recognised as part of 
the higher school work, the recognition came to it as a 
development of the kindergarten work, and on 


LL.D., examined. 

kindergarten lines ? — “ By appropriate and varitd 
Occupations.” It is a curious phrase, hut it was partiv 
borrowed from the phraseology then in use ainoDg 
kindergarten •writei's and specialists. It merely meant 
those simple interesting manual employments wLieh 
Froebel invented and which were first adopted in 
some of the German schools. 

6497. And the object of these occupations was, I 
suppose, to train the hand and eye, and, to a certain 
extent, also to cultivate some mental habits!— 
Certainly; you probably have had those considera- 
tions fully before 'jou in various ways that I need 
not dwell upon. 

6498. No matter -what wc have heard, we shonM 
all wish to have your opinion on every subject of 
our inquiry “I — X think that the introduction of tins 
manual employment has beeu a distinct gain to the 
intelligence of the children and to the general usefnl- 
ness of the infant classe.s. Up to this time the 
inspectors had no other guidance in forming an 
estimate of the infant schools than was furnished 
by the exumination in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, even for children below seven. And 
there was very little of other tmining except jest 
a few object lessons and some lessons in fonu and 
colour. But from this time increased attention hai 
been given to the importance of thase simple exeirises 
■n'hich are designed to train, as you say, tlie eye and 
the hand, and the faculties of obsem-ation, and tlie 
habit of exactness ; I tliink that tlie effect of this has 
been twofold. First, it has gre-atly increased the Ixapp- 
ness of the infant classes, it has prevented the little 
children being forced too early to anything in thefcrai 
of lessons, aud then, in the second place, the vaiyh^ 
of the day’s practice -with these interesting oce npatioos 
has had such a general effect upon the intelligence of 
the children that they make quite as much progress 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, as they did 
before, when those were the only things recognised. 
I think all teachers will give yon that lestimonj. 
At first people said “ You are withdrawing the little 
children, whose school life will be veiy short, from the 
serious business of the school, from reading, writiac, 
and arithmetic, which they never learned thorougUy 
well after all, and you are just introducing a good 
deal of organised play, which is practically rather » 
waste of their limi ted time.” All exiierienee contw- 
diets tliat theory and shows that if the teaching of 
the elements of reading, writing, and drawing and 
counting are judiciously alternated ■with the playhd 
Froebeliaa exercises, the children make in the long 
run better progress even in the elements of instruction 
than heretofore. 

6499. So that they arc then better prepared for the 
work of tlie various standards! — By the age of eight 
they are in a better position to enter upon the w«k 
of the higher school than they would otherwise hare 
been if they had attended to nothing but reading, 
•writing, and arithmetic in the infant school. _ 

6500. Well, you have described to us the introdno- 
•tion of these manual elements into the school work i® 
1881, what was the next step that was taken in to 
connection! — Well, it was a long while before thw 
new requirements bore fruit. Wehadnotteacheree’W 
were accustomed to it. And when they fivst heartl 
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of it, the tiling was new to them, and many of the 
individual teachers who were too old to go back to 
training colleges said ‘‘What does the Froebelian 
system mean ?” and they went and bought a shilling 
Bsnual of the occuj>ations, the card-cutting, a little 
embroidery and brick-building and modelling, and 
thev began as well as tliey could to introduce tlie 
manual occupations into the schools; but liow to 
make all those occufKitions really lielpful to the in- 
telligence of the children and {art of their intel- 
lectual training it was not to be expected that tiiey 
could learn all at once. They only took it up in 
i more or less meclianical way ; they thought, not 
unnaturally, thattho problem was to lie solved by using 
these occupations, without any reference to their educa- 
tional value. But I am bound to say that our teachers 
behaved extremely well about it. They took great 
pains to tjualify themseh-es, to know Avhat was the 
principle that underlay the Froebel teaching. They 
got lecturci-s to collect them together in different 
places and to sliow them how they might make these 
exercises really discipUuary and intelligent, and from 
the very first we pointed out to the authorities of tl»e 
training colleges that they should not turn out any 
female teacliera, at any rate, who liad not some 
knowledge of the system; aiul from that moment all 
the training colleges Lave, either by the introduction 
of a special lecturer, or else by having some of their 
own stall specially trained, taken care that lectures 
and illuntrations on the kindergarten system should 
be an integral part of the normal school training. 

6501. And, I &up]ioso, especially in refei’ence to this 
branch of work, the Training College uinis at instruct- 
ing the teachers how to teach it to the children 1 — To 
be sure. And that is why, now that this is sixteen years 
old, we are getting cvety year a much larger number 
of women teachers introduced into our elementaiy 
schools all over the country who have hud tliis special 
training, and Inivc had the principles of the kindergar- 
ten system expounded and illustrated in the Training 
Colleges. 

650;}. You consider, no doubt, tbuc a very special 
capacity is required for teacliiog infants, there must 
be a spetial aptitude for it 1 — Yes, it is very desirable ; 
bot you cannot ex(>ect tlie same natural gifts every- 
where, and whei-c you liuve not got them or where 
they only exist in an imperfect state, the best you can 
do is by training to make os much of them as you 
can. I think that a great deal of what is excel- 
lent in tiib kindcrg:krtcu system is capable of being 
imparted by good lectures and model lessons and illos- 
trations in the Training Colleges. 

6503. And you found, I dare say, that the work of 

the Training Colleges in this respect has been success- 
ful 1— Yes. I hojie the Commission will have an 

opportunity of seeing one or two of the best of the 
Tmning Colleges for women where the whole of the 
manual work is thoroughly well-organized, and is 
made a necessary part of tlie teaching, not merely 
of those who are going to be infant school teachers, 
hut of all the women teachei's who are in the college. 

6504. Rev. Dr. Evaxs. — Would you mention, Sir 
Joshua, one or two of the best 1 — I ivill say that at 
Whitelands and Chelsea you would ace something of 
it, and at Stockweli, which is the Training College of 
the British and Foreign School Society. I am care- 
fully avoiding expressing or implying any preference 
for one denomination rather than another ; therefore 
1 think you would do well to see Whitelands as one 
of the most important of the Church Training 
Colleges ; Southlands, near Battersea, is the Wesleyan 
Training College, where they have paid great atten- 
tion to it ; College at Stockweli is under the 
British and Foreign School Society, and has, perhaps, 
a laiger provision for manual training than either of 
the others; and as a second Church of England 
College I should like to mention Tottenham ; I 
only mention thoae within easy reach of I^indon. 

6506. Captain Shaw. — We are going to Liverpool ; 
are there any there 1— By all means see Edgehill, and 


the admirable college at Mountplea.sant, the College of Lonilao. 
theSistersof Notre Dame; butwithinLondonthefuur i 89 t. 

I have named, Tottenham and Whitelands, both of the 
Church of England, Southlands near Batteraea, which I®***" 
is Wesleyan, and Stockweli, British and Foreign. 

6506. Ckaium.sx.— S ome of the Commissioners 
have visited Westminster Training College, which I 
believe is a very efficient one ?— That is for men ; but 
tlie Wesleyans have two colleges, and the one for 
women at Southlands is one in which the kinder- 
garten system is more likely to be well illustrated. 

6507. I understand that the Wesleyan Training 
College at Westminster is one of the few Training 
Colleges tliat liave taken up manual instruction for 
men 1 — I don’t know it quite so well ; you would do 
well to see them nil. 

6508. I am afraid at this time wa cannot visit anv 
more colleges in I.ondoii ; but in Liverpool wc slioul^ 
see those two?— Pray see Stock-well; and the Home 
and Colonial in Gray’s Inn Lane is also very good. 

6509. After the kindergoi-ten had made good its 
footing in the infant school, what wjia the next step 
taken for the development of this side of educational 
work 1 — Well, that is later. 

C510. Perhaps there is soroetliing else you may 
wish to say in reference to the kindergarten, i)cfore 
we pass on from it!— I think I have said the two 
principal things — tii-st, that the general instruction in 
the elements of jeading, writing, and arithmetic has 
not suffered by it ; and, secondly, tliat it has greatly 
increased the general intelligence of the children. I 
think I ought to add that the most enthusiastic 
advocates of the kindergarten system have never been 
quite satisfied with the Department’s treatment of 
the subject ; they say children ought to be kept up 
to tbe age of six or seven carefully excluded from 
books or writing, or anytliing that takes the form 
of lessons, aud tliat you should I'cservc all formal 
instruction in i-eoding, -ivriting, and arithmetic 
until a later age ; 1 believe that those who have paid 
the most attention to the subject, and who are 
applying the kindergarten principle to the higher 
classes of cliOdren, who are likely to have more 
leisure and stay longer at scliool, have always con- 
sistently maintained that you should not begin regular 
instructiou so soon. 

6511. I believe that is the kindergarten system, pure 
and simple '1 — Yes. 

6512. In tbe original conception of the kinder- 
garten, — the nin-sery, as wc may call it, — the kinder- 
garten is a thing altogether apart from the school, 
even from the infants’ school!— That U a ductrine 
which has never been adopted by the Education 
Department, partly because of the very limited time 
the children can stay at school at all, and partly beuiuse 
experience proves that if there is judiciously mixed 
with these ])leasant exercises the elements of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic — they can be very well taught 
to children at a much younger age than seven — they 
don’t assume the form of severe lessons ; the lessoim 
are short, but little children arejust as much interested 
in learning the beginnings of reading and writing as 
they are in paper-folding, stick-laying, weaving and 
such employments. 

6513. Monsignor Mollot. — Which view do you 
adopt yourself 1 — I think that from the very first, it 
is good that the children have the elements of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic duly interspersed with other 
exercises. I don’t like trying, as they do in America 
and as some of the more enthusiastic Hodergarten 
people do, to treat the Froebelian system as a thing 
wholly outside the ordinary course of iusti-uction ; I 
should like to see it duly incorporated with the ele- 
mentary teaching in these subjects which a child will 
have to do hereafter. 

6514. Chairwam. — A nd in as far as you have the 
system in England, it exists in that form ! — Our Code 
distinctly lays it down that there are three distinct 
requirements, one of which is the elements of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 
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London. C-')15. You may l>c intc-restf^l to know that wo 
afarTs? iKT kindergarten exei’cises in Ireland, and tliey 

*'! L aro conducted on that princi|tio as part of the 

Sir Joshua school system. Now, ]«ssing on from theldnder- 

Fnch, 1 L.D garten, let us come to the next section, of the work — 
the manual exercises and employments by which the 
work of the kindergarten is extended up into the 
ordinary cksse.s, or standards as you call them in 
EnglnmU — Experience, I think, has shown that 
these manual employments have sen-ed so useful an 
educational purpose in the infant schools, that it was 
desirable to extend it a little further, anil to introduce 
it into the higher schools, and consequently we have 
little by little encouraged the introduction of mauual 
employments into the earlier standards, and you have 
probably before you tlie arrangements which the 
Science and Art Department have adopted for cu- 
couraging mamial work in later stages of the boy's or 
girl’s career. 

6516. Especially in the fifth and sixth standards! — 
Yes ; in Belgium there me some schools in wiiich there 
is a regular succession of luanuaJ euiploymeuts right 
through the school from the age of seven up to four- 
teen or fifteen, hearing the same relat ion to the general 
school iustruction as it does in the infant school — not 
quite so prominent — not perhaps spending more than 
two hours in the week on it ; and in an admirable 
school whicli I once visited in Belghim, the ecole jnodele, 
they had j>aper-folding, geometrical ])attcrn.s, little 
inventive di-awings, and modelling, and carving in 
wood, and colouring of designs carried right through 
the school, so that they formed an integral part of the 
whole scheme of instruction, that scheme including 
mathematics and the elements of science, and at 
the same time a regular series of mannal eniplnymenLs. 

6517. Where in Belgium is tliU school; is it in 
Bi-ussels 1 — Yes, that is the one that struck me most, 
hut there arc a good many scliools in difi’erent parts of 
Belgium, and indeed in Franco too, in which the same 
principle is carried on, but that not witli any Ji.suiict 
reference to the industry by which the pupil Ls to get 
his living, hut to dinw out and eucourage the exercise 
of faculties not otherwise suliiidently regarded in the 
ordinary school course, for instance, the liabit of close 
observation, jierfect aceiuncy <>f hand and of eye, and 
also careful measurements. I saw the other day in a 
girls' school in Newcastle modelling in cardboard, and 
there are exercises there not merely for exact cutting 
out of patterns and fixing them, but for certain inven- 
tiveness and taste in bringing the colours together, and 
devising new forms of ornamentation. I t hink all 
teacheis who have adopted those methotls have found 
tliat they quicken the general intelligence of tlie 
scholars, and at tlie same time give to many scholar's 
who are not bookish a chance of attaining excellence 
and of doing something which they can do well. It 
has a very good influence upon their geneisl training. 
On the other hand, if it is not improper for me to say so, 
I think it is very easy to exaggerate the importance of 
this matter. I think many enthnsiasts have been 
a little disposed to think that the world is going to be 
regenei-ated by turning schools into workshops, and that 
we ought to give up book instruction to a much larger 
extent, and call in the workman and sot boys to use 
tools, instead of using books. Of course that is an 
ex^gerated form of claim, one with which I never 
eympathised ; but I certainly have felt that within its 
proper limits the carrying forward of some form, of 
manual instruction right through the whole scheme of 
education up to the secondary school is a step in the 
right direction, and has done distinct good. 

6518. To what extent do you thi:^ that work of 
this kind should be allowed to occupy the school time, 
6ay, in. the course of a •week ! — Two hours I should 
tl^k quite enough in the week. 

6519. Two hours practically represents one school 
attendance with you in England tAYes. 

6520. It is the practice in England to give one 
school attendance in the week to this work! — Well, 
two hours is the minimum of- one school attendance. 


As a matter of fact each school attenclanre in tlio 
summer is nearer tlu-ee hours than two. Perhaps I 
may add that this same ]irinciplo is bcginniiv' tol>o 
Biore aud more recognised in otir higher schools. I 
happen to be a governor of St. Paul’s school, which h 
one of the greatest, and most .auciout, und richly 
endowed of the public schools in England, and we hail 
only yesterday an application from the head master 
for some provision for a workshop. These boys are 
nearly all going to the university. Tlie desire is to 
liave a regular system of hand-work under sujiervision. 
Tlie use of tools, wood-carviiig, aud simple carpentry 
is inci-easing. You will find it at Clifton and also ac 
Rugby. 

6521. Professor Fitzgerald. — At Sln-ewsbury !— 
Yes, at Shvewsbuiy, also, I have beard. 

6.")22. Ch.airmas. — S o that hei-e in England, in 
schools iu which it is nopard^ of the work of the seliaol 
to prepare for industrial careers, they regard this 
practical work as an important jiarb of a good 
all-round education 1 — Especially in quickening the 
faculties which ordinary Look work in the school does 
not bring out. 

6523. You mentioned the view taken by teachers 
with regard to kindergarten work wlien lii-sb inti'o- 
duced ; yon spoke of their want of apjireoiution of it 
— for which no one could bkme them, in ^iew of 
their then uneduc.ated condition, — now may I ask you 
was there any feeling of opposition on the part of the 
teachers when manual instruction was carried ou to 
the higher grade.s 1 — No, I have had no experience 
of the working of it since the Code recogniiied manual 
employment in the higher schools. You A-iilfindin 
•our Instructions — “It should not be forgotten that the 
principles which underlie the principle of kindergarten 
occupations flo not cease to be applicable when a child 
leaves the infant school or department.'’ Tliis is the 
late.st nup, but it \va.s drawn before I left the depart- 
ment as I had good reason to know. “ For example, 
elementary rlruwing, dialogues, picture nud ubjeet 
le.ssons, the cuttingnut aud inveiitingof paper patterns, 
modelling, w'eighingand measuring, muscular drill anj 
the use of simple tools are not only useful in diversi- 
fying the d.ay’s einployiiient in the lower standard of 
the school for older scholars, but they will be found 
to increa.se the brightness and intelligence with which 
the.se children pursue the regular course of elementary 
instruction.” 

652-i. And the same view is taken of them in the 
higher standard as in the lower, in reference to general 
educational advantage! — Yes, I ought to say that 
one form of manual instruction, namely, drawing, has 
now becoDDQ a necessity in all schools j you are aware 
of that. 

6525. But it was made compulsory in England for 
boys’ schools only about two or three years ago? — Yes, 
that was just before I left, but that was in accordance 
with a strong recommendation of the Technical School 
Commission. 

6526. It is not compulsory in girls' schools ? — No. 

6527. And I think it is not even recognised in girls’ 
schools unless cookery is taught in tlie higher 
standards. 

Captain Shaw. — It is not paid for? — It is not 
disallowed. 

6528. CHAinsiAH. — It is merely recognised as harm- 
less? — Well, you see the girls have needlework, and if 
the digresjdon is not altogether unsuitable, I should 
like to say tliat the needlework which has held its own 
for a long time as a necessary employment in every 
girls’ school is, of course, the most important Mid 
appropriate form of manual labour for them. But I 
am bound to add that its educational value, quite 
apart from its practical value, does not seem to me to 
be great, and I think it is a warning to us not to 
expect too much from mere man-ual exercises which 
don’t also bring out the intelligence. Now needle- 
work is a v^y useful art as we all know, but it is an 
art that children may sit and dawdle over for many 
hours in a state of complete mental vacuity ; there is 
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extifmelv little in needlework, as commonly taught, 
todriw out intelligence or inventiveness or mental 
edhri of any soi’t. if you have to make a pattern 
;ind w counect it with tho teaching of geometry then 
the ti'iiinhig is valuable both ways. If modelling is 
cl<--selv connected with drawing and design and other 
exercises wliich cultivate the habit of accurate obser- 
vation, then modelling becomes a useful educational 
instrument ; but merely for its own sako the hand- 
work, if it is aeparac^ from head work, seems to 
3 ie to be extremely unsatisfactory. 

U520. Educationall_v, Sir Josliua, which of these 
;woan-angfmeuts wuuldyou |ut*fer iu a girls’ schcx>l, 
one ill which two liours a day w’ould be given to 
needlework, or one iu which only one hour would be 
cHven to needlework and one hour to drawing 1 — I 
sliould not like to spni'6 two hours a day even to tlio 
two t'lgiither; I think tho way in which little 
girls have had their intelligence, I was going to say 
crushed, at any rate discouraged, by the enormous 
;imauDt of nicrclv manual work tiuit is put u]>on 
tliem is rather sad to consider i I believe everything 
that is worth doing m the way of tho teaching of 
needlework might be learned in less time. I don't 
nieau tlie manul'actuse of garments which tliey want to 
sell, a thing of which managers often think u great deal. 

Go3U. I am afraid in Ireland they look upon needle- 
work merely jis a manual occu]iatioa1 — And us a means 
ofproilucinggarmentsforsale orotherwise. Now, that 
is not the proper business of a school. The proper 
business of a school ts to give instruction in the art of 
Docdlework, and to give as much of practice os is 
needful to make that instruction effective, but the 
momeut rou go beyond that, and think it is the busi- 
ness of tiic school to moke garineuLs, you ore turning 
the school into a workshop, and you ore, ;))*o tunto, 
divounging tliD intelligence of the children. 1 
think girls have auflbrcd very much from this cause. 

6u31. It may, of course, be necessary to umke a 
garment in order to teach needlework 1 — Quite so. 
i said so much of tlie practice os is necessary to 
moke the teaching effective in practice fur the purpose 
of manufacturing garments. 

G532. You, looking at the matter from the 
educational i>oint of view, would not wish to have 
needlework taught in sueli a way as to make the 
teacluag of it useful only for needlework 1 — Yes, • 
treated as a useful, practical art. 1 don’t wish to 
sacrifice most of the school time for it, and some of 
the best needlework I have seen has been in .schools 
where only one afternoon a week was devoted to it. 

0533. Professor Fitzgekald. — D on’t you think it 
desirable to hate something complete m^e in order 
to interest the children in the object they are working 
at t — Yes, that is worth consklering ; but I think the 
inference from it, if it leads children to spend a dis- 
proportionate amount of their school time on the mere 
mscbanical art of needlework, is probably misleading. 

6534. Mr. Stbcthbm. — T he girls are required to 
show agarmeuti — -Yes, as liaving been donein the year. 

6.536. Cbaiuoun. — I t is only by getting them to 
uiaice garments that you can interest them in the 
worki— That is true, and up to that point I think it is 
1 ‘eiy important that you should have the garmeniis made. 

6536. Ton look upon the making of garments 

ratiier as a moans to an end in bi'ancli of work — 

sot that the needlework is to be directed to the 
wmHng of garments, but tliat the TnaWng of garments 
comes in os a means of making the educational needle- 
work more effective and interesting 1 — Yes ; and to 
make gaments is a thing worth attaining, no doubt, 
but I think it coonls for too mucli in toe eyes of school 
loan&gers, and I think we may sacrifice too much in 
OUT desire to get garments that we can look at and sell. 

6537. It may interest you to know that in Ireland 
®onie years ago an effort was made by the National 
Education Commissioners of that day to extend the 
needlework branch of school work, and a system of 
two hours a day was introduced for tho higher atan- 
wds, but there liaa been a practical revolt against 


that .system all over the country ?— -I am glad to hear Londoo. 
that, for I feel sure you pay too high a price for your ,, TIT.s- 
neetllework if you give two hours a day to it. 

6538. So there are schools in England, in which SirJftjhua 
needlework goes on, bxit is not really taught in a way 

that is of any educational value?-— The methods of 
teacliiug needlework now have much improvetl ; they 
liav'e demon.stration frames, by which the teacher 
illustrates Kow the stitches are to be made, and a 
certain amount of supervision secures that there shall 
be real teaching, and econouiv of time. 

6539. But a good deal that goes under the name 
of needlework in schools is mere sitting down and 
stitching away, without supervision or knowledge of 
tlie beat wny of doing it!— I can only repeat that what 
modei-n school teachers can teach of needlework in 
two lioure or one afternoon in a week is a.s much us 
we sliould desire in a school. 

6540. May I ask whether in the English training 
colleges for women, attention is paid to that distinction 
between the two views that may be taken of needle- 
work — viewing it merely as a form of manual occupa- 
tion and viewing it from the educational side 1 — Yes. 

I foci that os a manual occupation it has, of course, 
its value. 

6541. Do the training colleges attend to this 
important distinction 1 — i think they are thoroughly 
familiar with it ; you will sec that the inspectress 
of needlework visits each of the training colleges, and 
makes her report aud calls upon everyone of the 
students who is a candidate for a certificate to give 
a Icason there and then to a class of scholars as to 
Low to go about the right use of the needle and the 
cutting-out of garments. We want more teaching 
and less practice in our schools, more attention to 
the principles on which the work is dona 

6542. With reference to working in wood and metal, 
has that branch of school work come much within 
your experience 1 — Not much. I have seen examples 
of it in many schools, but since it has been especially 
encouraged {iy the Department it has not been within 
my experience to watch or estimate the value of it. 

6543. T should wish to liavo a definite expression 
of your opinion upon the introduction of such 
exercises as paper-folding and card-board building, and 
working little devices in wire, such os they have in 
Birmingham, — do you consider that educationally 
such exercises as these are of ose in a school?-— 

Yes ; of very great use. 

6544. Provided, of course, that too much time is 
not given to them?— Yes. 

G545. What would you consider sufficient time, 
two hours, or from two to three in the week 1 — 1 
should not like to fix it The intellectual exercises 
of the school are after all, and always must be, the 
most important, and I don’t want to see them reduced 
very much. 

6546. Is there not an intellectual exercise of very 
great value in these manual occupations when properly 
worked ont ? — Yes, if intelligently taught. 

6547. That is,iftoejiU'enottreated,asneedUwork 
too often is treated, as mere handwork l^Certainly. 

6548. Mr. Redisgtok. — I f manual work were being 
introduced into a school, what subjects might bo 
omitted to make room for it ; would it be necessary 
to omit any at all? — I am not sure that it would. 

6549. Id Ireland we have fewer hours unfortuna- 
tely for school work, and, therefore, it would be perhaps 
more difficult than it is in England to introduce this 
manual work without excluding a subject or lessening 
the time given to a subject? — Witness . — May I ask 
how many hours a day you have ? 

6660. Cbaibsixs. — I n Ireland we have only one 
school attendance in the day, and that, as far as any 
obligation extends, is an attendance of four Lours 1 — 

Of which one is probably given to religious instrnctiuQ. 

6561. Oh, no ; the four obliwtory hours I speak of 
are for secular instruction ? — Witness. — May 1 ask is 
the ouniouliun a wide one ? j' 

6552. Mr. Redingtox. — T here are more com- 
S 2 
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pnisory subjects than in England, viz. reading, 
writing, nrithnietic, grammar, geography, spelling, 
and bwlc-agriculture for boys. 

— Is all that indispensable ? — 

Mr. Reoingtox. — Y es, in rural schools. 

fTitiieii. — And needlework for girls I — 

Mr. Redinctox. — Y' es, everywhere. 

CHainu.^v. — Let me explain to you, Sir Joshua, 
that what goes under the name of “ agriculture " in 
our Irish system of National Education is merely 
l&iming a lot of names and such things out of a book. 

6553. Mr. Redinotox. — D o you think that English 
grammar and geography might possibly be omitted or 
made optional 1 — I should not like to make either of 
them optional, because Euglish language, I don’t mean 
formal grammar, but English language, with the sort 
of exercises in simple composition, word-building and 
word-analysis, whicli is to be found in the best 
schools, seems to me one of the most fruitful and 
valuable intellectual exercises you have. I should 
be sorry to see that given up. It is a mere question 
of pi’oportiou. 1 think there ought to be time 
found in tlio week’s curriculum for all of them, but 
the old idea of grammar as the art of speaking 
the English language with correctness, and hy 
learning the rules of syuta-x, is of course not prevalent 
now among any good t^hers, but exercises in English, 
in the meaning of words and the structure of sentences 
and composition seem to me indispensable. 

6554. Analysis of sentences and parsing 1 — I think 
that, is very valuable. 

6555. CuAiRti.A.H. — Of course you do not mean 
that kind of analysis which consists in drawing a 
Ii-amework, a sort of geometrical figure, and fitting 
everv word in an unfortunate sentence or passage 
of Sfiakspere, or Milton, or Goldsmith, into its proper 
space 1 — It depends on your teachers ; there are some 
who make that a most wooden and foolish exercise ; 
there are others who can inspire the children with 
very keen interest in examining the meaning of 
words and sentences. 

CnaiRUAX. — I could wish. Sir Joshua, that all our 
teachers were familiar with your treatment of the 
stibjcet as you have dealt with it in your published 
lectures. 

6556. Mr. Redisgtok’. — A s to geography, would 
you approve of teaching it by means ^ geographical 
readers rather than throngfa an ordinary geography 1 
— The best teaching in geography is oral teaching, 
the teitching of the man who can take his coloured 
chalks and his blackboard and let a map grow 
under his hand as the facts are elicited one by 
one. I should be very sorry to see any book work 
supersede that, but when a teacher has given a good 
oral descri|}tive lesson, it is very valuable for him to 
have a reading book to turn to to give definiteness to 
what has to be remembered. 

6557. A geographical reader rather than a book 
full of statistics!— Certainly; descriptive geography 
is the thing for a reading iMok, but oral teaching in 
geography seems to me most important. 

6558. Monsignor Mollot. — O ral teaching supple- 
mented hy the blackboard ? — Of course, you cannot 
teach well without it, and'nmny teachers make very 
interesting models in clay or wax, showing the physi- 
cal formation of the district they are trying to describe. 

6569. Professor Fitzoeeai.d. — ^T hat would be more 
physical geography! — As an intellectual exercise 
physical geography is worth a great deal more 
than mere topography or statistics about the length 
of rivers or heights of mountains, which is very 
uninteresting and useless. 

6560. Mr. Redikotok. — I s agriculture taught in 
any English school from a teit-bwk without practical 
experimenta ! — am afraid there is a great deal of 
it, but the Science and Art Department are respon- 
sible, I think, for what is done in agriculture, and it 
has not come much within my purview. 

6561. Is it not a specific subject in the Code! — 
Oh, yes. 


Captain Shaw. — I don’t think it is taught to any 
large extent in the schools in England. 

6662. Mr. Reoinoton. — C ould you give any opinion 
as to the value of agriculture when taught from a text 
book 1 — My opinion, I am afraid, would liardlv be of 
any service to the Commissionera. 

6663. Mon.signor Molloy.— W ith regard to needle- 
work, do you not think that besides its educational 
vaine, it would be well to keep in mind its iisefulnesi 
as on equipment for a woman, for the ordinary 
business of her own household ! — Most certainly. 

I should be sorry if anything I said admitted 
another interpretation ; I think it is indispensable 
that every girl who goes out at thirteen or fourteen 
should know how to sew, and even how to make her 
own clothes. 

6564. I think your chief objection is that there 
is too much of it, and that it is too mechanical 1— 
Tes, time is wasted over it, time wholly dispropor- 
tiuuate to any results obtained. 

6565. Would you object to the teaching of dress- 
making in the higher classes of girls’ schools, so as to 
enable those girls afterwards to np]>lytheirknowledge 
in their own households! — Yes, but there you get 
beyond the sjihere of the plementary school ; I think 
there is no more reason why you should (each 
dress-making as an art by w'hich you are to get a 
living than teach tailoring or shoemaking to boys. 

6566. I did not suggest that it would be a means 
of obtaining a living, but a means of a woman fulfil 
ling her ordinary duties in her o^vn family ! — Yes, 

rovided you keep in view the importance of other 
ranches of knowledge and don’t sacrifice too much 
to that which is after all particularly likely to ho 
overestimated because it is exactly the thing that the 
uninstructed can understand. A parent, how- 
ever ignorant, knows the value of teaching which 
enables a girl to come home and make her own dresses, 
and probably an ignorant pai-ent is wholly unaware 
of the importance of general mental cultivation. 

6567. If sulhcient provision be made for general 
mental cultivation, you would not object to girls 
being taught dressmaking in the higher classes! — ^Not 
if tliero is time, and the children stay long enough at 
school. 

6668. In point of fact, under tlie London School 
Board, in standards 6, 7, and ei-7, you i-eallyare givini 
a higher class of elementary education than what is 
intended for the general bulk of the children! — Yes. 

6569. And therefore, I think your objection would 
not apply to dressmaking being taught in these stand- 
ards! — No ; and may I add one thing on that 
point. The ambitions exercises of the seventh, aud ei- 
seventh standards in the Board schools, have bees a 
great deal objected to, on the ground that they were 
encToaching on the proper province of secondary 
education. Bub it ougnt to be considered that weliave 
no proper oi^anised system of secondary education, 
and that the Boards hai'e been encouraged, and 1 think 
legitimately encouraged, by the absence of such a sys- 
tem to push their own opportunities of usefulness to the 
furthest point they coMd. If we had an organised 
system of secondary education the Boards would not 
have an ex-seventh standard for instance, hut they 
have been induced to have it because such a standard 
supplied a want which ^ey were conscious of, and 
which the parents also felt. 

6570. Then 1 think you agree with me in consider- 
ing that in these higher standards the School Board 
has really advanced beyond what is usually treated m 
primary education ; hnttheyhavedoneso with advan- 
tage b^use there was a want which they have 
vided for! — And for which no other provision existed. 

6571. And also in these higher standards they 
give a more practical and so to say industriu 
bent to the children’s Ttund.g than is given in ^8 
ordinary secondary schools of the country! — Yes, 
that raises a very important question ; they have be® 
induced to do this because at the seventix standard 
the grants from the Education Department cess^ 
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and tltei’efore the only chance of getting any grants 
fcir advanced instruction is to get them from the 
Science and Art Department, and the ticience and 
Art Department has until very recently only paid 
pants for Science and Art subjects. That is the 
reason why in all these higher grade elementary 
schools, such as you will find at Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Slieffield, the whole tendency has been to carry 
out science and manual work in the advanced classes, 
rather than to carry forward the general education of 
the children on the same lines o.s had been adopted 
in the earlier stages. 

6572. Is not that partly due to the fact that no 
other provision is made for advanced manual and 
technical work in the country!— Yes. 

6573. Or at least very little provision is otherwise 
joide ( — Ko doubt j but up to the seventh standard the 
education of the cliildi-en goes on in all tlio various 
departments of learning ^lari passu, language, 
geography, history, and all the re-sl, but at the 
seventh standard they cease to have the power to claim 
the grant for general instruction, and they find that the 
annual grants obtainable arc the grants from the 
Science and Art Department : this has forced the 
upper classes in a special direction, a technical and 
srientific direction. 

6574. Do you cousider that an advantage or a dis- 
advantage t — It has its disadvantages because it gives 
a less complete course of advanced instruction than 
one would like to have. If a boy can stay at school 
two years beyond fourteen and has passed the seventh 
standard, the best thing for him is to carry on his 
general education, including the scientific work, and not 
to specialise the scientific work merely because that is 
the only way in which grants aj'e to lie olttained. 

6575. Would you agi-eo with mo in saying that 
there is a want in England, as there is in Ireland, of 
a kind of education somewhat ditfereut from the pre- 
sent secondary education, having a more industrial 
and a more commcx'ciiil character, hut combining 
literary education as well! — Yv&. 

6576. Is there a waut of tliat kind at present in 
England J — Yes. I think they would fulfil a very im- 
portant purpose. Whut in I'rancc are otUed Scales 
primeiires sufierieures, schools in which boys are 
retained to fifteen or sixteen, carry on their general 
instruction in science, but which form no pmrt of the 
organued system of secondary education leading up 
to the university. 

6577. But while waiting for such schools in this 
country, you think it an advantage that the London 
School Board carries on tliese higher standards for 
the present, and receives grants in aid from the 
Department! — Yes, and I hope they will do so more 
than they liave done, because to^vns like Sheffield, 
Birmingham, and Liverpool arc ahead of the London 
School Board in that respect. 

6578. Captain Shaw. — ^There is a question on that : 
can they get grants in specific subjects in ex-seventli 
standard! — I don't know whut the latest rule is on 
that point. It has been modified since my time. 

6579. I think it is the cose that they do earn grants 
in specific subjects from the Education Department ! 
—I am afraid I must refer you to the Code itself, but 
certainly in my time no gi-ants could be had for 
specific subjects beyond the seventh standard. 

6580. Professor Fitzgeeald. — I shotdd like to ask 
Sir Joshua whether he could give us any advice as to 
how we could introduce these practical subjects of 
ins^ttction into Ireland. There is great difficulty in 
training our teachers that are alii^y in existence, 
flow should we require teachers to oecome trained 
before they teach drawing, for instance ! — The number 
of your teachers who could go through a new course 
of teaching is probably small. 

6681. And it would be very slow besides ? — And it 
^ be a slow process, but in England we began as 
tar as the kindergarten is concerned by not insisting 
on 1 particular kind of training. We began by setting 
forth the thing we wanted to have done and saying it 


should be encouraged, and dealing gently with acting 
teachers who were not quite prepar^ ; but at the same 
time insisting on it in the training colleges. But for 
the sake of all those who could not go to training 
colleges again, who were already at work, all that was 
done was to prescribe the work we wanted to have 
done and let the teachers find out, as indeed they did, 
very much to their credit find out, how to meet these 
requirements. 

6.5t<2. As soon as they were able to teach satisfac- 
torily in the schools you gave them grants for it; you 
allowed a teacher to teach without any special certifi- 
cate! — Yes. 

6583. Were there organizers appointed by the 
Centi-a] De|mrtnient to encourage this amongst the 
teachers! — Koj the inspectors had instructions in 
estimating the infant school, for instance, because we 
began there, to Imve regard to the efficiency of the 
exercises and instruction in that department, and in 
making their report they had to say how far that kind 
of work was well dona 

6584. And that might influence the grant! — Y’es, 
it might influence the grant but we hod to deal very 
carefully at first and not to be too exacting in our in- 
terpretation of it 

G.'iSS. CBAinuA:^. — I think that in the beginning 

you wisely made your arrangements a little elastic ! 

At first. 

6586. Mr. Bbdikotox. — D o you say that these 
kindergarten teachers are not required to take out a 
certificate of their ability to teach 1— No ; they never 
were required to have a special certificate for the 
teaching of that subject. 

G.587. But yet in order to teach any other subject 
they must get a certificate! — The certificate is not 
specially for sjiftciiil subjects, it is a general certificate 
of their competency. 

6588. Must lliey not pass in a minimum number of 
fuibjects w'hcn leaving the trainiug college! — That is a 
departmental arrangement. We never publish the 
exact conditions under which wu should pluck a 
student. We did not say tliose subjects were indis- 
peusable and that failure in one prevented theirgetting 
a certificate altogether. The award of the certificate 
is founded upon the total result of the ccitificate exa- 
mination, which, of course, includes many other things, 
and it is partly founded upon the practical performance 
of the teacher in the presence of the inspector, 

6589. Mr. Struthbbs. — A s a matter of fact a certifi- 
cated teacher might teach French in the school though 
she may have failed to obtain marks for French in the 
training college! — Oh, yes ; and you would not be in- 
formed from the training college whether she failed in 
French. 

6590. Mr. Rbdikoton. — D o you mean that a 
teacher could teach French without any evidence 
that she knows much about the language at nil ! — 
Proliably that would be discovered when her class was 
examin^, but we have never been accustomed to give 
a certificate of competency to teach French us such. 
We give a certificate of competence to teach and to 
have a school, and then the Department issues its 
scheme of instruction, and all those who are qualified 
to teaoh are presumably able to take classes in any 
of these subjects, and if they teach badly that is dis- 
covered at tire examination. 

6591. If French did not enter into the curriculum 
of the training colleges, and was taken up afterwards 
as a specific subject, would it not be desirable to have 
some security that the teacher was touching French 
on the proper lines! — t am not so sure of that. 

6392. Mr. Stbtjthers. — T hey might acquire a 
knowledge of French subsequently. 

Mr. Redingtok. — She could pass an examination 
subsequently. 

Captain Shaw. — S he might be -teaching in the 
morning what she learned the evening before. 

Chaibman.— Whenever this topic turns up I always 
feel called upon to point out that in Ireland many of 
our most competent school teachers have no certifi- 
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l,)ivion. — I speak of the Convent scliools in connection 

^th our Irish National system of eilucaiion. 

jfjr fftti. 1697. 6503. Professor Fiizcerald. — Y ou would advise 

Sir Jiubua a'ioptinjj a soinen liat .‘iniilar plan in Ii-elftud to 

Fitch, LL.D that which was adopted in England ? — "Wliat plan 1 

6.*94. The metluKi v-cm adoptird for introducing 
ilrnwing and kindergarten into the schools j you would 
advise u.s to adupt a Miinewhat similar plan in Ireland, 
asaresulcof your experience'} — Yes, hut in dmwing 
there is a .special certificate ; that is the one subject 
in which the Government reognizes tltat a special 
certificate is necessary for a teacher. 

G595. But it is not re<i«ire<l at present ; that special 
certificate is not demanded at pivsent ? — But it Is so 
much valuwl that school mauagere everywhere ask 
their teachers, ” Have yon got a drawing certificate," 
but they cannot ask them in like manner, “ Have you 
got a kindergarten certificat*v’ hecause the Govern- 
ment Ji>es not issue one. 

659(3. "What I wauttsl to get at was wliat would be 
your advice to us a.s the result of voiir experience in 
the introductiun of the-e subjects into English schools. 
Would you advise us to do the same as you did 1 — I 
venture to advise that yotj should first see clearly 
what you would like to have done in the schools. Give 
the teachers fair notice of it, encourage, it in the 
training colleges and bi your pupil teachei-s, but for 
the rest trust to time and a littic patience to bring 
tlie pre.scnt masters and mistresses up to your require- 
ments, but don't rely on special certificates in special 
subjeete. I attach little value to them. 

6597. Do you think it would be well for us to send 
round organizers and teachers to help the teachers in 
learning the subject! — Tliat would be a very helpful 
thing. We have neverdone it in England. Youknow 
better the characterof yourteachers, of course, thani do. 

6599. Ch.mrmas. — S uppose that French was taught 
in a manner that would lead to the result, tliat wlien 
a pupil who had not only passed, but had gained high 
honour marks in Frendi, was asked how he said 
“ Goodmnniing” in French, answered“b, o,n, j,o,u,r,” 
and was quite uuiible to pronounce the words, voul<l 
you say that the system under which such a thing 
could occur was a satisfactory one! — I should think a 
very unsatisfactory method. 

Cn.URiiAy. — I am sorry to have to say that this is 
the method in encouragement of which vast sums of 
public mouey are annually expended by the Inter- 
mediate F/lucation Board in Ireland. 

6G00. Judge Shaw. — Is not that the way we were 
all taught Greek *1 — Yes, but we were taught Greek 
for one purpose, and modem French is taught for 
another purpose. I think a literary knowledge of 
French, even if you cannot pronounce it, is of con- 
siderable value. 

6601. Is it not conceiv.able that a man might have 

a very lair acquaintance with German literature with- 
out iKingable to speak a sentence of German 1 Yes. 

CnAiiiMAS. — For my part, I cannot but think 
it a misuse of public money to have it paid to 
people for teaching French, or German, or any other 
language, to pupils who, after all the teaclung, cannot 
even read a word of the language out of a book. 

6602. Professor Fitzoebald. — I n training science 
teachers, do you not think tiiat it would be desirable 
for them to have practising schools in which they 
would see classes taught and model lessons given, 

as much as in other subjects of education i Yes, 

that is very desirable. Your training colleges oughtto 
hare model lessons insdenceas wellas inothersubjecte. 

6603. In introducing drawing ought we to intro- 
duce drawing to scale as well as drawing from free- 
hand ! — Certainly. I think unless accurate measure- 
ment is insisted on from the very first drawing is of 
very small educational value. 

6604. "We have heard two or three times about 
modelling in clay for children as elementary education 
in the firat three classes. Do you t>iinV it ia very 
valuable— it is a very dirty occupation 1— It is dirty ; 
making mud pies is always very attractive to children, 


but its educational value entirely depends on its bcin'» 
made an intellectual discipline as well as a diM.-i|iiice 
for the hands. I think careful measm-eraent and the 
modelling of that which is firat drawn, and indeed the 
identification ot the modelling with geometry and 
drawing seem to me to make up together a rerv 
useful form of exercise. It is ver}’ intevestiug to 
children, and it appeals to the kind of faculty which 
your other school exercises don’t bring out. It b 
very imjwrtant that every scholar should have scope 
for’different kinds of aptitude and character, as wc 
are too apt, I think, to have all our plans rofslelled 
unifonnl}' for all children alike, and every additional 
occupation gives a new chance to children wlio might 
otherwise find nothing in the school that was in- 
teresting to them. 

6605. -And do you not think \hen also that it U 
desirable that the tcaebera of ]iublic schools should 
have freedom to choose the things tliat they fed 
interested in! — Yes; every teacher ought to have 
scojie enough to give otTect to his own special tnsUs 
and aptitudes : you have in Ireland, X bo[>e, optioDsl 
as well as compulsory subjects. 

Chairuas. — I n Ireland, I am afraid, there is not 
much room left, tlie compulsory subjects are so 
numerous. 

6606. Professor Fitzgerald. — Have you seen any- 
tbiug of the commercial scliools in Belgium ? — I have 
seen some of them, but not ni.my. 

6G07. Is that a possible direction in which primaty 
education might run in towns, in the dij'ection of a 
commercial education, other than merely arithmetic I 
mean ! — "SVLether it should take the form of hoot- 
keeping. I doubt very much if book-keeping is much 
value to merchants. I tliink tliey care most about 
intelligent knowledge of arithmetic and good writing 
and good mental habits than about any jurticular 
system of book -keeping. Systems of book-keeping differ 
so much in commercial houses. It is a subject 
that looks so very practical at first sight that people 
are beguiled into thinking there is more educational 
value in it than there is. 

6608. Monsignor Mollot. — If a boy learns book- 
keeping in school lie learns one particular system, and 
when he goes into a commercial house be may find 
that the system be has learned is not the system in 
use there 1 — He sliould know enough of arithmetic ta 
make up a good bill and balance sheet, and then any 
merchant can put him tip to the way of his own office. 

6609. Professor Fitzgerald. — ^ould it not be 
well that he should know what a bill and a balance 
sheet were? — Tes. 

6610. Mr. Strdtbebs.— Take shorthand and modem 
languages 1 — Shorthand is a thing that might very well 
be intr^uced as an optional subject in the highest 
classes, but I doubt if it forme a legitimate part of the 
ordinary instruction of a school. It has so obvious a 
commercial value that the proper time to Icam it is 
after the general school work is completed, I think. I 
understood Profisaor Fiti^ernld to be speaking of 
special commercial schools. 

6611. Professor Fitzgerald. — Whether there was 
a commercial aspecc that might be developed in the 
higher classes of our pifiniary schools. It has been 
worked out in Brussels, and ■whether thero was any- 
thing which would lead up to that in the same sort of 
way as these manual training things may lead up, and 
be made educationally leading up towards ordizuuy 
education for a skilled artizan t — I have not had ex- 
perience enough of purely commercial schools to have 
on opinion which is worth offering to the Commissioo. 

6612. You think that the method in which educa- 
tion is carried out is more important in general than 
the subjects which are used in the metho«^ ! — Yes- 

6613. And that the subjects of education might be 
chosen with reference to the taste of the teacher and 
the subsequent life of the children! — Yes. You are 
speaking now of the higher class of elementary school. 

6614. Yes; there should be elasticity enough to 
give scope to special aptitudes on the part of the teacher 
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or local wauta on the part of the neighlwurhood 
0 - cliiJiJi’cni ^ every case attention must be paid 
to the C’.lucational .aspMt of the workl — Yes, and I 
thiak 'i>i2 intelligence of the children is of far 

more iuiiiortxnce than Ae spwidc application of that 
iatelliseuce to the mode by which they get their living. 

6515. Do think that almost any subject of 

education can be Langht intelligently 1— Yea, that de- 
pends very much on the teacher, hut allaubjecta have 
not the same educative value. 

6018- .Mr. STRUTUUts. — There was a great deal of 
educational value in the way in which Fagin trained 
Oliver Twist to steal handkerchiefs 1 —No doubt. 

6617- Professor Fitzokrald. — T o what extent is it 
desirable for us to encourage moi'e the art side of edu- 
cation, the designing and art side of our education J — 
That is most iin{)ortant. S believe the modern require- 
ncDt of our own Education Dopartmont that drawing 
should be introduced into every boys’ school is a per- 
fectly right one. 

661S. And you think drawing ought to have an 
artistic and designing side I — It way develop into that 
afceiwards. But first of all, to be able to draw with 
accuracy and observe CiU-efiilly seems to be a necess.ary 
pirt of everybody's mental discipline; tbe ap|)Hcation 
to whit is culled art is, of course, a later matter. 

GGI9. But drawing to scale, ordinary engineer’s 
drawings, hardly cultivate any re.^tlictic sense ? — No, 
but it cultivates the liabit of accuracy, and exact 
measurement, and a .great many very Viduable qualities. 

6Qi!0. I want to know to what extent you think it 
desirable that in elementary schools the esthetic side 
of drawing should be cultivated ; yon think it desiwblel 
—Very desirable. 

G02I. You think it can be cultivated in children? — 
Tes, to a gieat extent, the sense of beauty ; and one 
way of cultivating that is to take care that the chil- 
dren are. surrountled with objects of good taste and 
that no ernde or violent colours should bo seen in the 
ormimentation of tbe school or the pictures that 
sarronnd the pupils. There is a .good d&tl to be done 
by the mere externals of tlio school. 

6632. But you think thac tlint faculty in cliildren 
is capable of cultivation, and tliat wo should try to 
coltivate it? — Yes. 

6633. There are some things that don’t come on 
tiatil so late in life that it is not worth while to try 
end cultivate them very much in elementary schools. 
I did not know to avhat extent the artistic apprecia- 
tion could be cultivated in children ? — In the 
Amencan schools they are introducing a great many 
exercises in colouring. Then of course there is room 
for choice and inventiveness in the scholar, and it 
h sud to liave a very excellent influence on the taste. 

6624. Mr. Stbctbers. — T on refer to the Prang 
system ? — Yes. 

6625. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — I s in-struction in needle- 
work compulsory in all girls’ schools? — Absolutely. 

6626. &ive you any fixed standard at which yon 
introduce it, or do you carry it on through all 
the standards ? — The Code expressly prescribes a 
graduated series of e.xevcises in needlework and 
knitting from the infant school up to the sixth 
standard, and also prescribes the needlework required 
from female pupil teachers during the whole of the 
four yeara of their apprenticeship. You will find that 
given in great detail in the Code and the Instructions. 

6627. You don’t require more time to be spent at 
that than say. two and a half or three hours a week ? 
— I believe with good teaching all you want can be 
Attained in that way. There ai’e many schools whi(di 
profess to give say, an hour a day ; well that is a very 
wasteful plan, because the time spent in getting 

and in putting things away on a dull and dark 
Afternoon is such that the whole afternoon is 
swallowed up by it. It is a better economy of time to 
give either one good afternoon a week, or even one 
oujming, or else two periods of not more than two 
“Onra each where for any reason it is necessary to 
Accentuate the importance of the subject j but what I 


dread and have so often seen mischievous result.s Ljaijo. 
from is the devotion of an hour or two on every 
day to it. I know it encroaches on other wor!:, laar. 

and makes too great an inroad upon the vei^ Sir/i-shua 
little time available for tlie intellectual cultb'ution of iai> 
young girls. 

662B. Mr. Redlnoton. — M'ould not two and a half 
hours devoted continuously to ueefilework bo very 
wearying to a child t— I think not. 

6629. Mr. STRcrnERS. — It has rather a soothing 
effect?— Very soothing: doing needlework may co- 
exist with complete nirntil stagnation. 

6630. Professor Fitzgebald. — Iti work classes 
amongst ladies they very often get someone to reid 
out to them ; would ic not be well to have the teacher 
to read out to the girls ? — I am afraid that would 
make the actual in.struction and guidance of the 
children rathei* more difficult. You want a teacher to 
be moving .about among them and pointing out their 
faults. 

6631. Mr. Mollov.— I think you have not touched 
on the subject of school inspection. Would you favour 
us with your views on tlie present system of inspec- 
tion, mere inspection of the schools alone? — Well, a 
little while ago there was no other test of a school, 
except that of the individual examination of the 
pupils, and then from Mr. Lowe’s time for a long 
while the grant was measured entirely by the re-sults 
of individual examinations. That fact led no doubt to 
a rather mechanical kind of teaching, os all juirely 
mechanical modes of inspection must; it led tbe 
teachers too to tbe adoption of those derices by wliicli 
they thought the maximum number of pauses could 
be got ; and it led pro ta7ito to some discourage- 
ment of general intelligence in the school : tbe 
consequence was that the system of jiaymcnt by 
results became very projerly discredited. But it is 
very ea-sy to go too far the otlier way. ludividual 
examination was felt by the teacbere to be a great 
grievance when it was the mode of ossetising tbe 
grant, but individual examination for its own sake 
and for the children’s sake is not a grievance but a 
privilege. It is tbe only real safeguard for accurate 
teaching, and it is the only way in my ojiinion to 
avoid slovenly toocliing and slovenly inspection. 

Tbe objections to payment by results were very 
grave and very real, but the objections to individniil 
examination liave unfortunately been mixed up with 
tbe idea of payment by results. But I don’t know 
any other examination in the long run that is 
effectual either in schools or universities except 
individual examination. 1 am sure if 1 h.-id a boy at 
a public school, and I wonted to know how he got 
on, I should not cai-e to have once a year tbe informa- 
tion that be belonged to a class which had satisfied 
the inspector ; 1 should want to know how he passed, 
and that is what under the old system we were 
always able to tell the parents. There was a tabu- 
lated schedule which was left with the school, and 
the contents of which were communicated to the 
parents, and it was a great part of the politics of a 
poor man's home to inquire how J ohn and Mary had 
passed, and whether they had got through the fourth 
standard or not. This had a very valuable influence 
upon the home and the parents, and I think that it 
was a distinct lose when that habit of recording the 
passes of the scholars was entirely given up. It 
was given up because it was associated iritb a bad 
method of paying the grant, but as far as its educa- 
tional nee was concerned I have never ceased to 
regret that the individual examination bos been so 
mnch discouraged, and I don’t think that in the 
long run, schools will be so well estimated by the 
mere general impression even of the most intelligent 
inspector as they were when as part of his report he 
recoiled the results of individual examinations. I 
think you want individual examination as a part of 
the data on which your general estimate is founded, 
not tbe o:^y'part, collective examination and quesr 
tioning the classes and hearing the teaching are all 
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Lon.lon. in tlieir way most indispensable factors of good 
^ inspection, but I should be sorry to see them exclude 
afarf^ I.ST. Jndividual examination of pupils, not necessarily 
2 >it Jostms of every pupil, but of a sufficient number to secure 

Fitch. U..D. accuracy, and to give you a trustworthy basis for 

your final judgment. 

6632. Captain Shaw. — Do you consider children 
of all ages should be subject^ to examination by 
an outsider, or is it nob sufficient for the teacher to 
hold that examination! — If it is sufficient for the 
teacher to examine and form his own estimate, you 
don’t want inspection at all. 

6633. What I mean is, an outsider comes in and 
examines children ranging from seven to twelve ; do 
you think all children of those ages do themselves 
justice when you assess the merit of each individual 
child by an examination by an outsider 1 — Of course 
there are necessary failures in human judgment, in 
examiners at the universities, and examinera every- 
where, but if an inspector understands his business, 
and knows how to encourage children to do their 
best, he may form a very accurate estimate of the 
goodness of the school by individual examination. 

6634. But would it not be equally well tested by 
only examining the upi>er standards and having 
some form of leaving exauiination, see the result of 
the whole teaclung in the school, and let the teacher 
be responsible in the meantime 1 — There is a good 
deal in that, but we have no leaving examination. I 
wish we hod. If wo had, it would go a long way to 
reconcile one to the absence of individual examination 
in the lower standards, but individual examination 
would be absolutely necessary at the leaving exami- 
nation, and if yon gave leaving certiGcates, as I wish 
we did, the necessity for an annual individual exami- 
nation would be very greatly diminished. 

663B. You would think that on the whole a prefer- 
able plan ! — Well, 1 think that for every year an 
inspector ought to have it in his power to examine 
individual children, as many or as few as be thought 
desirable. 

663G. It is not ncccssaty be should examine every 
child I — Not necessary. But recording the result 
in every case checks a great deal of negligence 
and brought up a gi'eat many children to a much 
better standard thiin they would otherwise have hod 
attained. Ithink, nevertheless, the evils of the system 
proved to be great enough to justify its being given 
given np. 

6G37. Monsignor JIollot. — What would you say 
to asystemin which the inspector would examino into 
the methods of teaching and carry out a certain amount 
of individual examination of pupils, but not of all the 
pupils, while the teacher would hold periodic examina- 
tions of every pupil in each class of the school 1 — I 
believe that is done in every good school. 

6038. If you had chose two combined, would you not 
then have a sufficient guarantee to the State that the 
teaching was efficient and satisfactoiy, and the master 
oould report to the parents as to the progress of the 
pupils!— Yes, when I spoke of regretting the loss of 
that tabulated schedule w'hich furnished the parent 
witli a record of his child's success, I don't mean that 
that is a record that ought to be produced by tlie 
Oovemment ; when it was produced by the Govern- 
ment it bad its value and it was greatly valued by 
parents, but it would be quite sufficient for that 
purpose if a teacher made his own report, an individual 
report, to the parents. Nevertheless if an inspector 
on behalf of the State wants to assure himself of 
the efficiency of a school, 1 do not think it enough 
that he should take a general view of the whole school 
and rely upon his general impression and listen to the 
teacliing ; 1 think he ought to have more of individual 
examination than is now required in the English 
schools. 

6639. Professor Fitzoebauj. — D o yon not think 
there is a certain amount of objection to having 
pupils prepared for a special examination at a definite 
time of the year by an inspector •, would it not be well 


that he should carry out that examination of cl> 
teaching of the pupils from year to year during the 
year, that it should not be a specially prepared f« 
examination. Wlien a teacher is preparing for 
another person's examination he is always liable to 
try to produce the appearance amongst the childiea 
of being well instructed, u bile if he is preparin'' tJi,. 
children for his own examination he has no tcmpia. 
tion to produce the ai>pearance of education or to trr 
and hoodwink the e.>camiQer! — Wilneet.- If he U 
trying to produce the appearance of knowledge without 
the reality, is nob that the very tiling the inspector 
has to detect! 

6640. Matthew Arnold ha.s said, and I think it is 
quite true from my own experience both ao 
examiner and a teacher, that a teacher can alwars 
outwit on examiner if he has got a little practice >1- 
■\Vell, I am an old examiner and therefore don't like 
to admit it. 

6041. Captain Shaw. — Having to prepare children 
for set examinations limits the power of the teacher 
in choosing subjects to a certain extent ; I mean that 
it makes the whole thing more mechanical! — I think 
every day’s work in the year is a pi-eparation 
examination in that sense ; if your examination w 
only pro|>erly fitted to the curriculum of the school 
you cannot say that be is specially preparing for the 
examination ; the whole school life is preparing for 
it. 

6642. Professor Fitzgerald. — As a matter of fact 
is that the way in which teachers do prepare pupils 
for set examinations ; don't we know that when 
teachers are preparing pupils for set examinatiuu 
tliey grind them up for the last month of the year and 
pack os much informiition into them as they can, and 
neglect pupils for other [)arts of the year ! — 1 am sorry 
to heoi- it ; if a teacher tries to pack into one month 
the work that ought to have been spread over twelve 
that shows he does not understand his business. 

6643. Captain Sh.kw. — Do not set exaroination! 
more encourage the filling up of the mind with facts 
or something that can readily be produced again to 
the examiner rather than an intellectual trainiiig I— 
That assumes you have got a mechanical examiner 
who ia only looking for dry facts and cannot tat 
intelligence. Good inspection ought to con-esfiond 
to good teaching, and to encourage it and recc^^nise it 
in whatever form it is taken. I cannot accept the 
theory that what is wonted at an examination is s 
tiling that cither ought not to bo wanted or is cot 
wanted all the year round. 

6644. In practice it is found you get by these 
examinations what is not wanted! — I am sorry to 
hear it. 

6645. Mr. Strutheks. — Does not the supposed 
oppressive effect of the examination depend on havinj: 
a cut and dried curriculum beforehand to prepare for, 
not on the examination itself ! — Suppose the examiner 
examines on the work the children have done at the 
time he comes ; he sees the curriculum in a certain 
subject for that year np to that time, and he exannow 
on that curriculum and on the teacher's lines; that 
does not hamper the teaching; that is the way in 
which our examinations are conducted. 

6646. I am afraid that is not the impression of the 
general public ! — Then the general public is iJh 
informed. Of course reading, writing, and arithmetic 
are things about which there can be no mistake as to 
what your standard should be, but if you take go 
gcaphy or English, in the first place there are alterDs- 
tive courses provided in the Code ; and in the next 
place every inspector when be goes to examine, »y. 
a class in geogrephy, says, “"WTiat lias been your 
line ! Let us see your programme. I [shall only 
examine on what you profess to have done.” 

6647. Professor Pitzqsdald. — In Ireland the 
pupils are never expected to read until they come t# 
the very highest class of all. They are never ex- 
pected to read anything except what exists in thw 
own reading books, which they have learned off by 
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heart during the year. Do you think that that ia a 
satisfactory method of inspection! — Not at all. 

6C4^- It lias been impossible to get the Boanl of 
Katlonal E<)ucation in Irelaud to reijuire children to 
read unseen pa-ssagos until tho very last year of their 
course! — H'lVncsa. — May I ask how many reo<Uiig 
book.s lliey require in a given class ? 

G6i9. One eacli yoai-T — If you say — “ We will only 
examine reading in one book,’’ no doubt a gi-cat jairt 
of it m.ay !» learnwl by heart, and the test of reading 
niav be tlioi-oughly illu-soiy and false ; hut if you 
require in every cla-ss, as we do in the English C^e, 
three reatling Ujok.s, it is a great deal citsier to 
teach children to read properly than it is to make 
them learn by lie.art tho contents of tliree biKiks, and 
I have no reason to suppo.se that the test applied to 
reading when it is confined to their own three books 
is a ful.«e or improper teat. 

6GOO. .How high doe.s that go in the English 
system ! — I think the inspector is quite at liberty to 
take an unseen book — an elenientaiy reading book up 
to the 4t!i standni'd — but from the 6th standard 
upwards the inspector may use liis own test of 
r^ing. 

6651. But then in England they require three read- 
ing IkxiLs in each class )— Yes. 

CC52. Mr. RF:msaTo:^. — Only two in the lower 
standards?— Two .sets of reading books for l.st, 2nd, 
and 3id, one of which shall be English History for 
each standai'd above the 2nd ; and with tlicse pre- 
cautions I do not think at all that the learning by 
heart of a veaillng book is a coiinmjn thing — a teacher 
will waste a groat deal of etibrt who attempts it. 

6G53. ill'. STRUTHiiRB.- If fin iuspect«ir carefully 
considers the teacher’s line of teaching before he 
examines on the subject, tlien there con Im no tempta- 
tion to cram the work of the year into the last month 
or two ! — No. 

6G54. So that oxaniining in that way does not lead 
to any crushing of the work together in any part of 
the year 1 — No. 

6605. How do you suppose it is possible for an 
inspeutur to form an opinion os to the work of the 
school by merely seeing the scliool at work on two 
days of tho year ? Do you think it is possible for liim 
to get an accurate iilea! — No, not witliout some 
individual examination to clicck his general impres- 
sion. I want his geuei'al iiuprcssion, because it will 
turn very much ujjon tlie life and intelligence and 
order of the childreit, but not that impression alone. 

665G. You want the inspector to consider the 
school from evoiy po.ssiblo point of new! — Yes, I 
wont indlviduivl c.vaminatioii within reasonable 
limits to give him jiart of the data on which lie 
mokes his estimate. 

6C57. So much individual examination as will bo 
aecessary to give him a clear idea of wliat is done in 
that school t— Sample examination would do that 
very well, but it should be individual. 

6658. Is there not not a danger if you simply 
observe a teacher at work in his class on your visit 
to the school ; is there not a clanger that a showy 
teacher will get undue credit, and tlie I'eally hard- 
working and efficient teaclier, as tested by results — if 
you did test by results — might not get sufficient 
credit! — Tos j but is the object of inspection then to 
make a report on the iudividual qualifications of 
each teacher or the efficiency of the school— all 
depends upon that. 

6659. Generally in the report some mention -would 
be made of individual ttbichei's, here and there J — Yes. 

6660. Professor Fitzgerald. — Perhaps I might 
correct a statement. “ The inspector may examine 
from any of the books in use in the standard, and in 
stMdard 3 and upwards from any book or passage 
suitable for the purpose which he may select." So 
that the unseen comes in any stands^ after 3 1 — 
There is no inconsisteDcy between that and what I 
said. 

6661. So that that statement aa to reading a pas- 


sage from a i-oading book would not necessarily moan Loncioa 
out of a reading book in u.se in the school ! — No, „ 
hut it must 1)6 a reading Look ; he must not in the *'’ 

lower standards pull a newspaper out of hia pocket and Sir J.»hu» 
ask u Iwy to read a leadlog article. HtcU, 

GGC2. Mr. Strdthers. — Y ou consider some amount 
of irldi'^•i(Illal examination is almost neceasary fur uu 
inspector in order to form a proper estimate of the 
work done in the school? — He cannot check his own 
final estimate without some indindual examination. 

GG63. Might it not be enough if he examined ilio 
Icaring standard in the school and the standaid al-ove 
that, leaving the junior classes to the teacher! — I 
have already said if you hail a good leaving examina- 
tion, founded on individual tests, the necessity fi>r 
individual tests in the lower classes would be gr^ily 
dimioisLcd, but then I should not like to make a re- 
port on a school without some examinatiou of the 
junior classes. 

6G64. I think you said that the supreme object of 
.school work is to develop intelligence! — Yes, and 
interest children in their work. That can be ilone 
by means of a great many subjects ; some teachers 
succreil better with one subject, and some with 
another, so that it is ndnsalile to leave the tcaciier 
a very considerable variety of choice. 1 think i.ur 
C<>de docs that and your own Code in Scotland. 

66G5. It is not well to have the work too much 
broken up and made fivgtnientary 1 — No ; it is als > a 
good thing to have tlie literary work lialanced by a 
certain amount of work of .a more practical chiiriuier. 

666G. It is your cxpork-nce that too much time on 
the whole lia-s been devoted to the teaching of nciHlle- 
work ! — Or rather to tlie pi-ncticc of nei-dlework : but 
a great part of what are colled needlework lessons is 
not teaching at all. 

0667. Then this practice of needlework can only 
have lor its object the pcoductiuu of such an amount 
of practical skill as to make them skilled work- 
women ?— You will liardly have enough for that piir- 
l>oso in an elementary school witliout further training 
in an apiu-ontice school or a continuation school. 

6GG8. And this high skill is stippoaed to be uecos- 
s.iry in order to qnolby these girls to boconie heads of 
households ? — Yes. 

6669. But as a matter of fact when these girlsdo 
have house.s of theii own tliey would very largely 
employ sewing machines ? — Y ei'y likely. 

6670. Or would buy garments reaily made in a shop 
very much cheaper than they could make them ! — 

Yes. 

6071. So that really there is no necessity for this- 
vast umouut of aewiug work in schools? — No; but 
when you consider the nieniliug of the numlier of 
small garments that the mother of a family has to do, it 
is very important that one should not drscouiage 
needlework. I admit it Is very cosy to exaggciate 
its importance. I have said so. 

6672. Did you find tluvt visiting committees of 
ladies have had u great influence on the teaching of 
needlework and other subjects ! — Yes. 

0673. Has it not tended to too much importance 
being attached to that one subject? — Yes. Will you 
permit me to read what I once said on that point : — 

“ In villages in. which the influence of the Lady 
Bountiful or the Vicar’s wife is donunant, nearly the 
h al f of every day is sometimes spent by little girls, not 
in being taught to sew — for that mi^t be ofiectively 
done in one-tliird of the time — but in mere dawdling 
over needlework or in the manufacture for sale or 
home use. From the point of view of those wlio 
desire to make the common school effective as a 
preparation for the duties and responsibilities of an 
enlightened life, the smouni of time thus spent 
appears to be out of proportion to the value of the 
results thus produced.” 

6674. In schools, priiicip.iUy in America, the at- 
tempt is made to train the children below seven, 
purely by kindergarten exercises and not by reading, 
writing, or arithmetic — would there not be danger of 
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tliese esewises becoming monotimous? — Yes. and very 
niui.otonous ; but it is not common tlii-ougboufc the 
whiile of the American schools. 

1)075. Professor FiTZOER.tLD. — I think it is in 
Holland entirely? — Yes. 

G67 6. — Mr. Struthebs. — A s a matter of fact young 
children of six or seven very often. I am told by 
teachers, take quite as much interest in their re:uling 
or writing, if taught properly, in their arithmetic even, 
a.sthey.do in the kindergarten operations! — To be 
sure ; they see tlieir elder brothers and sisters learning 
to read, and they want to read themselves. I know 
a great many cases in which the children are im- 
patient to get rid of all this childish play — dancing 
around a maypole, and playing with mud pies — they 
axe impatient to get to something which looks like 
business, and they like to be lauglit to read and 
write, and do little sums. 

0677. So that it i-eally ia not so much in the opera- 
tions themselves as the intei-est winch the teachers 
succeed in exciting? — Y'es. 

0078. And that might apply to the teachiaag of 
literary versus manual occupations in the higher 
standards ? — Yes. 

6070. And although at present children seem to be 
more interested in the manual instruction, that may 
depend on the manner in which it is taught or the 
literary subject is taught ? — Yes. 

G6S0. Captain Sn.tw. — Can you get tlie same re- 
sults from teaching literary subjects a-s you can from 
manual work 1 — Tiiat is a very difficult question ; I 
believe that in the long run you get a great deal more 
result from those subjects which make direct appeal 
to the intelligence than from mere manual work. 

0081. Then you don’t think this manual work is 
anv use in a school if literary work is properly taught 1 
— I think it is of great use ; hut I think it is very 
possible to exaggeiateits intellectual value. 

CG82. Professor FiTZonnALD. — Do you think you 
can give an intellectual training in the method of ex- 
pfirimental research by means of literary training, and 
i.s not that an intellectual occupation? — Anything 
like scientiOc research is practically impossible in an 
elementary school. 

C6S3. Mr. Strothers. — Vouhave already said you 
wo”ld advocate n proper balance between literary 
subjects and manual occupations'! — They' ought to go 
on jtari passu. 

6G84. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Do you believe that in 
every English school there should be the teaching of 
the English language and liteintui'e ? — Certainly, 
from the first. 

6685. From the fii*st and throughout, as long as the 
pupils lemain there ? — Yes. 

6686. Do you believe that every English child 
ought to have a knowledge of nouns and pronouns and 
verle, and to be able to decline a noun or a pronoun 
and conjugate a vei-b I — That would not be my intei'- 
pretation of the teaching of English necessarily. The 
organised teaching of langu^e, including certain 
elements of grammar, seems to be necessary za a part 
of every scheme of education from the infant schools 
right np to the university. 

6687. But you would not think a child sufficiently 
acquainted with its own language that could not point 
out the distinction in tenses? — That ia a point of 
detail ; as part of any system of grammatical teaching, 
the difiereuce of tenses is necessary no doubt. I would 
not attach much value to that by itself, but the 
wliole system of language exercises in which the 
classification of nouns and verbs comes in, I should 
consider very important at all ages. 

6688. And yon think that so much of analysis at 
least as to be able to know the subject and the pre- 
dicate in every sentence, and those other parts that 
modify, enlarge, and qualify the subject, and that 
modify, enlarge, or qualify the predicaie, should he 
known by intelligent children? — It is very desirable; 
but I may be permitted to say that in regard to the 
teaching of English we have n the Education Code 


three or four alteniiitivo courses: oiu' te.^cher mav 
attacii gieai value to what is called f»nnal grammar 
unother may tum his mind to h'gicul nnalvsis 
another may attach value to the amvly.sis »t' .sinric 
words, to the following of the meimiiig of purts of 
v/oixls, f.ij. to the i-ecoguition of the fact that ell words 
ending in “tiou" were nouns, all derived from the 
Latin, and seforth. Another will take up purelv 
conij)osition exercises frem the first. The alteniativ« 
.are adaj)ted to very different kinds of men and verv 
different methods of teaching, and we sny to a 
teacher : “• If you toke English, take anyone of those, 
and show that you have carried tiie scheme out 
consistently, and that will s.atisfy our lequireiuents. ’ 
That is very different from saying that everybody 
is to know all about teuses and numbers and peraons. 

6689. Yon woidd not think that .anything w.is 
good for an English school that discouraged English 
gi-ammav ? — I aliould not like to discourage it ; indeed 
I consider within the limits I have described it is 
indispensable. 

6690. It is not therefore one of the subjects yon 
would displace ? — Certainly not. In the French and 
American schools the teaching of the vei-nacalar 
language occupies a far more conspicuous position 
even in the primary schools thait with us. 

6691. Judge Shaw. — In introducing manual in- 
struction into a phice where it liad not been introduced 
before, the ordinivry elementary teacher would notai 
first be able to give the ujaumil iiistnictioii 1 — No. 

6092. We have seen two systems at work lieie, onn 
in which the pupils are drafted ofl' at certain lioura to 
certain centres, ■ where they receive the manual 
instruction, the otlier whore toachei's went round to 
the schools themselves ? — Peripatetic teachei-s. 

6693. Peripatetic teachers instead of |)eripatetic 
pupils, which of those systems is most lik«ly to pro- 
duce the best r^alcs ? — I could not s:iy, but I sliould 
say a privi'i that either is a very good systen). and that 
the preference cie])ends entii-ely on the local cii’cnm- 
stauces, such as the nearness of the schools to one 
anotlier. 

C694. In rural schools you could not draft pupils 
■to a centre, but in towns you might have eilier 
system? — I am hardly prejiarcd to say which is the 
best ; both work extremely well if you have the right 

6695. Does it not distract or disturb the ordinaiy 
arrangement of the school to have the pupils I'emoveil 
from it ? — No doubt, that is one disadvantoge. And 
there is another disadvantage iu having your j)eri- 
patetic teacher who comes in as an outsider and 
merely cares about his own subject. I should prefer 
that the school should have on its regular staff and 
taking an interest in the whole work somebody 
qualified to do the manual work and told off for that 
purpose. 

6696. That involves a large school with a large 
staff? — It does, no doubt, but where that is possible, 
I pi'efer it to a visiting teacher who is apt to look 
upon his own subject out of true perspective in rela- 
tion to other subjects, and to chsplace to a certain 
extent, the proper and responsible headmaster oftiK 
school. 

6697. There is another system to which our atten- 
tion has been called. In some cases artizans have been 
brought in, and trained to teach manual work, 
in other cases the elementary teacher has been 
trained, and given the manual dexterity necessary to 
enable him to give instruction in these manual sub- 
jects ; have you any opinion as to which of these two 
systems is the best? — I strongly prefer the second; 
I have lately been at Newcastie, and seen the work 
there, and in London the teachers, especially the 
assistant teachers, who wish to have a share in this 
work go on Saturday mornings to a centre like the 
City and Guilds Institute, or to the Science College, 

-and get lessons there on the right use of tools and on 
the right m'ode of giving manual instruction in their 
own schools. Then they go back to their own 
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sclwi-'ls, tliey tin interest in the general 

wurk. hut they are able to supplement tliat duty by 
U»ikiiii.' '‘^tcr the manual instruction, and that seems 
to b.- a 'iHK'li Ij<-tter arrangement than to get skilled 
ariiiiHi^ luiwever skilled, arc not always good 

teaclieiD. 

•U'' you think it is always possible to get n 
skilh'il .'irtizivii to be able to bsach at ain--Itis 
possiljlP, hut not easy ; you now and then Ciin get 
a mail wlm over and above being a skilled artizun 
is a jH’rsim of intelligence with the power of teaching. 

6(iyy. Ill Ireland the large iniml>er of schools are 
ninil schooi.s with only one i-ooin fordoing work; have 
vou auy suggestion a-s to the luethoil of introducing 
any Ibiiii ..1' luitnual instruction into those sdioolsi — 
It is very ditlicult. I should begiit very modestly. 
I should rcrtiiinly begin by drawing; "thut is the 
fouiidiitioti of the whole. Get drawing introduced, 
that is po-ssihh) in any school, in any building or 
oiganizatioii, thou let all other I’enuireuients of this 
kind .tfrow us you (ind opportunity, and ns the power 
and skill of your teachers gi-ow. 

6700. Is it jiossible, for example, to give anv 
efficient instrriction in woodwork where you have 
not a ’jxuatc room for the purpose 1— No, I would 
not try it. 

6701. You would not advise us to try it at all! — 
I would not advise the use of tools in a single room 
where children are otlierwise engaged. 

0702. Is there any form of iminuaJ instruction 
Insides drawing wliich would in some degree take the 
place of woodwcirb, and which could he worked on a 
small sc.rlc where there was only one room, and perhaps 
only one toachevl — I think a little designing and 
pattern work and fitting pieces of some material which 
could l>e made to fit together, 

07U3. Could card-board work? — That could be 
iatruduced without interfering with tlie general work 
in u Ktuull solimd. 

6704. CriAiK.MAN. — There is n form of wire-working, 
quite nr>is<?ks.s, which we saw in Birmingham 1 — I 
should think it quite possible. 

6705. Judge Shaw. — Supposing the ruiul teachers, 

which is tlll,^ fact in our schools, hail received no 
special trainujg in the teaching of csivd-honi d work or 
inany form of manual instruction, could you suggest to 
us any method by which the tuochers might, without 
bringing them up to a contve, be trained to give 
insti-uction of that sorti — I think you might do 
something by (ireparing and sending out some small 
manual well illustmted, descriptive of a few elemen- 
tary manual oxcreises, anil let it bo circulated among 
the teachers, mid not at first be too exacting in your 
requirements, but say “Here is a thing we want to 
have done, those of you who feel you could co-opemte 
with ns and do it well ” 

6706. CnAJKMAN. — As is done, I Uiink you said, 
in the case of kindei^arten 1 — We did not even put 
forward a manual of what we wanted. 

6707. The manual you contemplate ought to com- 
prise some explanation of the principles ? — A little ; as 
a nile I rather dread the sending out by any school 
authority of books to be used. I think the larger 
liberty you can leave to the teachers the better, but 
at the same time I think a simple statement of the 
purpose that ought to be contemplated in manual in- 
struction, of the kind of elementary exercises in con- 
nection with drawing, which might be usefully adopted, 
and also showing how they were graduated, and what 
materials would bo necessary, would be very useful in 
stunulatingyourteachers, and you would find it would 
devdop a good deal of inventivenesa. 

6708. Judge Sqaw. — Y ou would propose to say to 
teachers : “ Here is a thing we want done, and do 
yoni’ best,” and exact no certificate of previous training 
whatever 1 — You would defeat your own purpose S 
you exacted such a condition. 

6709. A good deal might be done by sending round 
a peripatetic organizer foi’ rural schools who would go 
found and either collect the teachers at ceitain centres 


and give them instruction in this method, or go to 
schools, or do both 1 — Certaiuly ; I think that would 
be a very good step indeed, and meanwhile at your 
training colleges it would be well to begin at once by 
having a skilled lecturer, a teacher who could put a 
few achoolimrstors and mistresses on to the right lines, 
and who might open special classes for the instruction 
of acting teacliers in the neighbourhood. 

(5710, I am confining myself to the teachers we have 
now who have not any training? — You will get their 
symp-athy to just tlie extent you show them the thing is 
workable, and am be made interesting. If you are 
too exacting, and put forth too complicated and 
apparently scientific a scheme, you find a gieat 
many of the teanhera will say “Without special train- 
ing we c-annot undertake it.” So I shoula begin very 
simply in the hope the thing will grow, and it will 
grow by the cn-ojieratiou of the teachers mote than by 
tliospeciiil requirements of the central authority. 

6711. Don’t you think it would encourage the 
teaclu ra veiy much to try this new system if we told 
them that on a fit opportunity a skilled man would 
come round to give them some idea as to how it was 
to be fhme 1 — Certainly, and in towTjs he might gather 
togetlier n good many teachers. 

6712. And even in rural districts a good many 
teachers might be gathered at a centre on Saturdays 
for iiistructionl— Certainly. 

0713. And on the other days of the week the 
organizer might go i-ound the schools and see what 
was being doue 1 — As an experimental measure that 
would be very wise. 

6714. Cu.uuMAN. — I suppose you would think it 
of some importance to impress on the teachers that 
the main object of this work was not to get a eertnin 
exercise worked out, or to get certain things made by 
the pupils in paper, or card-board, or svii-e, or wood, 
but that tlici'e was an educational object to be kept 
in view? — Yes. 

6715. And that this, and this alone, was the reason 
why the education authority wished to introduce this 
branch of school work ?— Yes j and in connection unth 
that tliere is one sentence in our luatnictions to 
inspectors which I think bears on that : “It should 
be bonie in mind that it is of little service to adopt the 
gifts and mechanical operations of the kindergarten,” 
— and the same thing applies to the more extendi 
kindergarten — “ unless they are so used as to furnish 
real training in accuracy of hand and eye, in intelli- 
gence, and in obedience ” And in extending the same 
policy up to your higher classes, it seems to me very 
desirable to keep the same thing in view. If you 
once show the teachers what you are drivinc at, and 
indicate to them what ai-e the early steps in the work, 
you will get a great deal of sympathy from them. 

6716. Especially if you show them, that is, those 
amongst tliem who are really fit to bo teachers at all, 
that this is a development of the kindergarten work ? 
— Ye.s, which after all is not only applicable to very 
little children. 

6717. There is a very important matter, Sir Joshna, 
that wc are not quite as familiar with os it is desirable 
we should be, esiiecially on grounds connected with 
the subjects of our present inquiry, — the different 
stogea through which the system of examination and 
inspection bos passed in England. Am I right in 
saying tliat it began with a system of individnal 
examination of every child in every subject! — Yes. 

6718. And that the amount of the grant to the 
school was regulated by the answering of each child in 
each subject! — Yes, t^t was done at the time of the 
Royal Commission in 1862. 

6719. That was Hr. Lowe's scheme! — Mr. Lowe 
has the credit of it, but, to do him justice, the Royal 
Commission recommended a still more pitiless and 
exacting system of examination. That Commission 
recommended that the teachers’ salaries should in every 
case rUe or fall according to the results of e xam ination : 
but ilr. Lbwe never insisted on this. 

6720. I wish to state to you that that is the stage 
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iLiuJon. in wliieh we still are in Ireland, we have the results 

svatem in that pitiless form which you describe : tlie 

1897. dij^otlv to the teacher, the amount of 

Sir Josboa the teacher’s income each year depends upon the result 
Ktch. Lt.i>. of iQdi^‘idual e-vamination of each child ; we may 
take it that you don't spprove of that system 1 — No. 

6721. Now, the second system timl came on in 
England w;u a modification of that pitiless system 1— 
But vou know we never atlopted that system of paying 
tearkert ; we paid the managers by it. 

6722. lam aware of that. TheRoyal Commission, 
as you any, I'ecommended it, but it was sot adopted. 
You, in England, had the system of payment on the 
results of individual examination, but the State 
made its payment to the manager, who made his own 
terms with the teacher. Now, after the system of 
payment on the intlividnal examination was dispensed 
with 1 — ^Thpre is a good deal to be said before you 
emue to that. The tirst ste]) was that the grant 
depended on nothing but the nmntier of passes in 
reacHug, 'writing, and arithmetic. Tlie uext step was 
by Jlr. Forster in 187u. He and his successors 
iiitriMluced other subjects, what we call class subjects, 
so that ]iart of the grant should be dependent u^wn 
the manner in which the classes answered in 
gpiigraphy, grammar, and the like; that was going 
A distinct step beyond 3ir. Lowe, because though 
the Bulwtautiiii pait of the grant deiiended on the 
|ia.s.ses in reading, writing, and arithmetic, yet the 
wholegraut could be greatly modified by the evidence 
of intelligence in other respects. 

6723. Then the examination in those class subjects 
w^is not an individual c.^aroination of each child! — 
No, it was largely a doss exarainatioii, and the insiiec- 
tor reijorted upon the manner in which the class liad 
acquitted itself in eacli of these additional subjects. 

6724. How could the class be examined without 
an examination of the individual children! — The 
Inspt-ctur gave a number of oral questions to the 
w hole class. 

6725. Was each child in the class exumined, in the 
case of these c1a.ss subjects, as wellosm thecloincntaiy 
subjects of reading, writing, and arithmetic! — Not 
necessarily. In reading, -writing, and arithmetic not 
only was every child examined, but there was on 
individual record of his pass in the schedule, but no 
such record was prepared in the case of the 
subjects, they were reported ones a whole. 

6726. Then iu the cose of a class subject the 
ins|)ector examined just so many of the pupils as 
eiuihled him to form a judgment of the class as a 
class? — Yes. 

6727. In the cose of the class subjects there was a 
fixed grant and a %’ariablo grant : take an example of 
some one subject? — I will take geography; there were 
two grants, the subject was to taught, and the 
grant was cither 1*. a head if it was fair, and 2s. if it 
was good. 

6738. And to that extent tho amount of the grant 

depended upon the answering of the doss os a class 1 

The inspector would not form his judgment as to 
whether a class subject was fair or good mthout ascer- 
. taiuing whether there was a reasonable number of 

children who could answer his questions. 

6729 Mr._STKCTHEB8.~In our forms we had to 
stivte at one time how many out of the class showed a 
reasonable knowledge of the subject ! — It never -was 
formulated quite so exactly in the English Code j yon 
had to say whether a class in geography wosfair or good, 
and then they got either a fair or good grant for it. 

6730. raAiRHAH. — So that, for instance, whether 
25 or 28 children were good out of a class of 30, made 
no difference is the amount of the grant : I suppose in 
either of those cases it would be considered well taught ? 
— Yes, somethiug was left to the inspector's discretion : 
he might say he would not call the d>iRB good unless he 
got 6(1 per cent, of answering. 

6731. But whether the answering was 60 per cent, 
or 8(1 per cent, then the full amount of the grant would 
be given? — Yes, in regard to class subjects, but the 


whole gr.mt depended on the resultant ot the two 
the individual examination and the class examination! 
Of lute yeaia the keeping of the schedule recording 
individual results of examinations in the ordinal 
subjects lias been given up. 

C733. And now the wliole of the inspector’s duty is 
to rejiort a.s to whether the subject lias be«n well taught, 
that in, all tlie subjects have come to be treated as nUai 
sub|ects I — Yes. 

6733. Then there was a vaiiable grant for the sub- 
jects all Tomid, a certain amount given if the subjects 
were taught in the school, mid a certoin additional 
amonut if they wore tuugUt well ! — There is a variable 
grant still. I should ssiy there wits an intermediate 
c.xjioriment, the merit gniiit. Tlie Dopartincnt. was 
very conscious of the unsatisfactoriness of the indivi- 
dual iixamination as the ouly basis on which tlie grant 
rested, and ho tlicy said tho inspector should he per- 
mitted to oiler wliat was called n merit grant, good, 
fair or excellent, on his total impression of the iutel- 
ligence and order, and tone of the school, and that was 
doDO e.xpi'iissly with a view to correct wliatever there 
might Ije that was hard, or mechanical, or unfair in 
a judgment piodiiced by the individual examination 
alone. At firet tcuichei's welcomed it very ranch, 
but afterwards tlie thing got luisuudcrstood, and when 
tho merit gniat was put down as good the teacher 
said, “That means that the school is good, .md tliat 
yuu arc classifying our schools, aud colling them by 
mimes wliich make comparhun.s between my school 
aud neighlmuring sclioola” And the consequence 
•was that the merit grant, though very well intended 
as a means of rectifying whatever was wrong in the 
system of individual examination, bod in time to be 
given up. 

6731. At what stage did the merit ^aut come in I 
— Between tho time when Mr. Forster had introduced 
the class subjects and the time ivhen the individasl 
examination was given up altogether : the meritgmnt 
was not inti-oduced into tho Code until 1831. 

6735. Then the merit gmnt was dropped, and you 
reverted to ilr. Forster’s system ? — We rather reverted 
to the system befoi-e tii'. Lowe himself, that is to say, 
when there was a general report. I liave not gone 
quite so far bock as chat, because there is still a report 
on subjects, but the grant is no longer dependent upon 
the ex:iet amount of passes either in the class subjects 
or elementary subjects. 

6736. That is the present stage ? — Yea. 

6737. Tho grant now depends on the estimate 
furumJ by the inspector of the work of the school as 
a whole ? — Yes, but he has to report in detail upon 
various subjects. 

6738. When you spoke a while ago of getting rid 
of tho individu^ examination of individuiU children, 
did yon mean to imply that it was desirable that the 
amount of the grant to a school should not in any way 
depend upon the result of the inspector's visit! — 
I did not say that it should not in auy way depend, 
but it should not be measured by the number of 
passes. 

6739. But of course you think that the amount of 
the grant should in some way depend on the result of 
the Hcliool work os ascertained by the inspector? — 
Certainly, on its efficiency. 

6740. i)o you consider that the amount of the 
grant should vary in this way, not in reference merely 
to subjects of instruction, — whether book work or 
manual work, — ^but also in reference to the disdpliTie 
the order, the neatness, and, to use your own word, 
the tone, of the school ?— All these ought to be factory 
in his judgment, and all ought to have a part in 
making his final estimate of the schooL 

6741. May I ask whether you consider it an un- 
mixed advantage to have the almost uncontrolled 
freedom that seems to exist at present 1 Do you not 
think the Inspector’s report should go upon some more 
definite basis ? — When you consider the varieties of 
human judgment and human tempers I think it u 
very necessary that in so serious a matter as the esti- 
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, pf j, school’s work, and one that affects so closely 
prospects and position of the teacher, you should 
Lviashttle tocapriceas possible. Andithinkthe 
! '*jggtor'6 judgment will be a sounder one and a better 
administration of the grant if he 
• certain amount of individual examination by 
oi checking his own personal impressiuns. 

6742 What would you think of a systein of exaiuina- 
li.jn so” arranged that evep^ child in the scliool should 
fce eiomuied in some subject, but not every cliild in 


every subject ? — I believe moat of our inspectors London, 

do that now, even though they are not bound to do it 

by the terms of the Code. star ch tt. im 

6743. Personally do you consider tliat a useful SirJosbnA 
basis 7 — Yes ; as I have .said, it is a great check oa u,.o. 
slovenly inspection and slovenly teaching. 

6744. And it leaves the amount of the grant leas 
dependent on the state of the inspector’s health, the 
state of Ids temper, and periiaps even the state of the 
weather 1 — That is quite possible. 


Mr. J. C- Hodson, SujKrmtemlent of Educational Hand-work to the Hornsey School Board, examined. 


C743. Cbaihvas. — K indly state for the infomation 
„f the Coiumi&sion the position which you hold in the 
eiincational w’ork of London 7 — I am the superinten- 
lic-nt of the educational hand-work classes under the 
?,.'hool Board for Hornsey. We take several forms 
of liantl and eye training. 

6746. Then your official jiosition is not in connection 
ttith the London School Cinvi-d ? — No, the Hornsey 
School Board. We lm\-e fioaiewbcre a1x)ut 70,000 

iabshitants. 

6747. How many schools! — We have five; the 
,<iith is now building. 

6749. In how many of tliese schools Ls ))rovLsion 
made for educational hand work 7 — In all the schools ; 
all the children. 

6*49. In the Hornsey tlistrict, is the work done 
trithin each school, or are there centres ! — The work 
u done within each school. 

6730. You consider that the nature and aims of 
manual instruction are not sufficiently euqihasizcd in 
lie eletnentarj’ schools of England 7 — I cminut so much 
ijcak of English schools generally as of London 
schi»!s more especially. I only gather my iinjiression 
from reading about other English schools and from 
rasaal visits to places liku Liverpool, Manchester, 
Binainghan], and so on. And I think the misfurtune 
has been that the manual iirstniction movement in 
Eudond has been somewhat confiised with a movement 
for increased teclmical uistruction, and that the two 
hire overlapped and crossed each other. I don’t 
how whether technicnl in.structiou has benefited by 
the movement, but manual instruction a.s an edu- 
cational subject in elementary schools has suffered. 

6731. '^Hiatdoyou consider that the ends and aims 
of manual instruction in elementary schools should be7 
—I should say the main aim siiould be purely educa- 
tioGol, to make it a part of the formative training of 
the diiid. 

6752. You look to the intellectual effect!— Y'es. 

6733. And also to tlie training of the muscles and 
hinds— you include all tlmtl — (^rtainly, but not to 
lo-okat it so much from the utilitarian standpoint : the 
idesofmoking the boy a liandy lad who can knock in 
a nail has been rather too mucli predominant. Tf the 
intellecfciial and formative idea is U])permost, tlie 
other wDl take care of itself. 

6754. Tour idea is that the education should be of 
such a character that it would be of use to the boy, no 
iMtter what career in life he turned tol — Exactly. 
Ealess manual instniction is taught on lines similar 
to those, it would be better it was not taught at all. 
If the utilitarian aim is uppermost, hand-work is better 
left out of the school. I speak as a teacher of other 
sabots as well. 

6755. There are many things now taught in school 
ttot have not much eduoationd advantage 7 — It is not 
“together the value of the subject taught as the 
oaoner of hanflling it. 

6i56. Do you think manual instruction should be 
optioi^ or wmpulsory 7 — I should most certainly say 
w it be optional. If it is compulsory you force aome- 
tmng upon the teachers, which they may dislike. It 
js an extra subject; they know little about it, and 
tney would probably set their faces against it. If it is 
encouraged, and the teachers have opportunities of 


getting trained, let them ask for it, and it will 
probably go on well. 

6757. \ou will probably get it more generally 
taught hy ti-eating it as an optional matter 1~ 
Dccidedly. 

G75S. What, jirecisely, do you understand by 
manual instruction 1 — I think the term “manual 
instruction " is certainly much torj narrow. 

6759. Welmrc found uiuntei-estiug distinction made 
between hand training and manud iiucriiction? — I 
should take it to mean the training of tlie boy to 
use all his powera. In my classes the boys will toil 
you almost at the beginning, certainly after a few 
lesson.s, that they have to use not only their bonds 
but eyes. 

6760. Hand ami eye trahiingl — Yes; and the 
boys will quickly tell you that tJicy liave to think 
vc^ hard about their work, so it is a lucutul training 
as well. 

6761. Do you think this |iraclical work should be 
confined to the upper standards 1 — I think it is a mis- 
fortune if it is confined only to the upper standards. 

6762. In your sense of the term, kindergarten work 
is pai*t of the manual instruction i — Decidedly, 
blanual instruction is only on extension of tlie kinder- 
gaiicn idea. 

6763. You think this kind of instruction should run 
from the lower stamlards right up to something more 
elaborate! — I don't know about more elaborate, but, 
perhaps, in materials, more suitable to the stiength of 
the cliild. 

6764. Naturally an occupation of this kinfl becomes 
more elaborate in the upper standards! — Yes, more 
difficult exercises. 

6765. First, may I ask you do you think this work 
sliould be provided for gu’ls as well a.s for boys! — Of 
course the girls get some provision in the dii-ection of 
sewing, and in our town schools in the cookery 
dosses, but I don’t think it fills all they want. Our 
teachera in Hornsey are quite willing to let girls come 
to school for the ctudboaitl work. 

6766. You have heard Sir Joshua Fitch’s evidence 
about needlework. Don’t you think tlieie is a special 
danger that the educational aide of tliis bi-anch of 
school work may be lost sight of? — It was felt very 
much in the school where I was firstassistant someyoars 
a"o. We had a mixed sc’oool, and tlie teacliers of 
needlework co.rried the scheme to such an extent that 
the head master had to interfere, and modify the 
scheme himself very much, indeed. There is an obvious 
danger of that in the case of needlework, partly from 
its connection with industrial occupations and partly 
from its connection with an important branch of home 
work, so special precaution should be taken to keep 
attention fixed on the educational side of the case. 

6767. But you agree that a good deal of practice in 
needlework is a necessary part of the educational 
work of theschool 7— Decidedly. I don't know whether 
you are aware that the School Board for London has 
just decided to introduce sewing machines into their 
evening classes for girls ; there the actual hand work 
would be only employed for simpler exercises. 

6768. Mr. Strcthbbs, — N ot into the day scboolsl 
—Not into the day schools at present. 

6769. CflAiRUAX.— Who should teach all these 
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practical branches of school work, ordinary teachers 
or artizans ! — Tlie question really comes to this, 
whether it is better to try to get the work done by 
school teachers or trained artizans. I think it has been 
found everywhere that it is much easier to give tlie 
trained teaclier the requisite technical skill than to 
give the artizaii tlie power of imparting knowledge and 
becoming a teacher. 

6770. You have soino knowledge of the progi-ess 
of rnimual work in Sweden i — T have. 

C771. I thbk in Sweden they began by employing 
artizans almost exclusively, if not exclusively t — Yes. 

6772. They took it for granted that no one could 
teach a boy to work in woofl unless be was a skilled 
caipenter, what was the wsuit of that! — It faile<l 
entirely : now the head teacher usually takes the work 
in the village schools. 

C773. So the result of that experiment is that the 
ordinary .school teaclier, when suitably trainefl, is 
found to make the better instnu;tor in this branch 1 — 
Yes, and that has been found to be the case in various 
parts of Knglaml. 

6774. There is a special danger o! the artizan 
attaching too much importance to the industiial, as 
dLslinguiiihed from the educational, aspect of the 
work 1 — Exactly : besides that he has not the power of 
imparting knowledge; he look.s on the work os the 
imix'rtint thing, and not the child he is teaching. 

6775. Of course there are exceptions on both sides 
of the line! — Decidedly. 

6776. But as a general nile you consider that 
school teachera rather than artizans should be em- 
ployed ? — In nearly every case. 

6777. Under what conditions should diis work be 
attemjiteil in the school? — I should say that unless 
there is a suitable room, snitable apparatus, and a 
suitable teacher, it is veiT much better not to attempt 
it at all. 

6773 Let us distinguish between the various kinda 
nf Tuamial work 1 — I am speaking now more si)ecially 
of bench work. 

6779. That, of course, could not bo attempted unless 
there wns a suitable inom, poitly on account of the 
want of space, and (lartly on account of the general 
disturbance of the scliool work!— Really, as to the 
noise, I think tliat may be ex.'^erated. We have in 
our school a building attached to the school, and I 
think it is a misfortune not to have the building 
attached to the school, otherwise the pupils look upon 
it as something not connected with school work : tlie 
boys go from one class-i'oom to another claas-rooni. 

6780. Judge SltAW. — Does not tliat postulate a 
large school?---! don’t think so ; you will find if you 
visit Sweden they have it in their little village 
schools. A small room or something of the kind 
might be put up very cheaply : you need not have 
great ekliorution. 

6781. CH.VIR 1 IAN. — May the fittings bo to any 
extent movable, so that tiie room co^d be used for 
otlier pur|>oses I-— The benches could easily be placed 
away, but I should advise not to use benches that 
fold up or axe flocked away. 

6782. So much for the manual work of the higher 
standards. Now take the lower grade work, suitable 
for the first standard, immeduitdy after the kinder- 
garten 1 — lu the first standard the work done in the 
kindergarten should be continued ; the paperfolding 
and cutting they learn in the kindergarten should be 
carried on with coloured paper and the making of 
mosaic patterns, but leave to the ingenuity of the 
children to produce those by methods the children 
can very easily find out for themselves. One of the 
best means, even better than the paper work, ia the 
brush-work, which Mr. Cooke will speak to you about 
presently. 

6783. What do you tiunk of having all this ele- 
mentary manual work done in connection with the 
blackboard, that is, having children taught to work 
it all out from diagrams? — I have seen that done in 
Binmngham, and I think it becomes an exceedingly 


difficult task for the child : there again it b (|jj 
utilitarian idea that is uppennu-st in the uiinduf tk 
teacher. Mr. Bevis wishes to train those children to 
recognise plans, elevations, and so on, but he takes i' 
before tlie time. 

6784. But, apart from its difficulty, the work in 
itself is good, good us educational xvorkl— It is very 
good work, but it is a very severe ta.sk on the children 

6785. It is work that can be done in a school 
whei*e it is not possible to have the special apparatus 
nece&saiy for bench work, I mean working in wood 
with ordinary tools 1 — I don’t think it is irapossilileto 
have the special apparatus £i ir this kinrl of work if vgj 
have a blackboard and chalk ; the cliildren can bavj 
some brown paper anrl moi-e chalk. 

6786. Do you not think that even these elementarr 
forms can be so developed as to be suitable for buvj 
and girls up to fourth stand.vrfl 1 — Most certaiolV 
if you have not the means of doing something better. 
It is better than nothing at all. 

6787. It is really a u.seful thing 1 — Dcciderllv, tb» 
inlaying of the paper is a capitid training ; it develcjs 
originality. 

6788. Sow can teachers be prepared for this sort 
of work ? — Where, as in Ireland, you have not teachers 
trained alraady, I think you should have centres. I 
agree with every wyrd Sir Joshua Fitch said on thiL 

6789. You agree that intelligent teachers would 
take it up? — Most certainly, vei-y readily, and those 
arc the teachers you want. 

6790. And a good deal can be done through the 
training colleges ? — Yes. 

6791. Judge SiiAW. — You would not compel m 
teacher? — I should not, except in the training col- 
leges. I would compel it there. 

6792. You would not ask the teacher to take ont 
a certificate 1-»I thiuk it would be a pity if there was 
nut a guarantee that tlie teaclier had gone through a 
proper course. Directly teachers do n little of this 
work, a smattering, they at once conclude thatthej' 
have got the whole of the principles ; they are verr 
enthusiastic, and arc very honest, but they do harm. 

6793. Ch.mrsias. — About the cost of introdocia" 
a practical system of manual instruction, we have 
seen there are two .sections or divisions of tins branch 
of school work ; ftrat fcike the simplest form 1— The 
cost of introduciug some such scheme for paper or 
colour work, the cost of maintenance need not be 
more than 3rf. to 4ef. per head for each child for a year. 

6794. And the cost of starting it 1 — About 1*. pet 
head, that is for these elementary forms ; but for the 
woodwork it would come to considerably more— there 
is the great initial difficulty. 

6795. Wliat would it come to? There are many 
places in Ireland where it is quite possible to intro- 
duce the simpler form, and quite impossible to incro 
duce the higher ; but there are places where it would 
be quite possiblo to introduce it in its highest form 4- 
Well, disr^arding the room, the cost of which would 
differ in different localities, the cost of fitting up a 
room for bench work, and providing it withtoolsand 
material, would be about ^ 2 per scholar — that is to say, 
£2 for a number of those using the room. 

6796. Let us say the room could be used by 20 1— 
It could be used by 20 three times a day. 

6797. So it could be used by 200 in a week ? — Tes. 

6798. And then, for an outlay of £40, that would 
be available for several years? — Yes. 

6799. You consider there is a close connection 
between manual instruction and the Idndergsrifi'* 
work? — Most certainly; I think that unless that 
connection is kept up, the kindergarten work will be, 
to a large extent, thrown away ; the hand aud eye 
training is merely a continuation of kindergarten, 
what Ih-oebel would have done if he had lived. 

6800. But there is a connection also between kinder- 
garten and the more advanced mannal instniction ?— 
Yes, the same principles should go through aC 
education- 

6801. Have yon any exercises to cultivate tke 
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jffpr of expression in ciiildven, getting them to 
Ill’s wlint they mb or do 1— That is ono of our 
Jii'culties as teuoliei-s of msuuial instruction. Lessons 
.ye -riven on t)ie growth, nature, and ]no[>erties of 
and on the constniction of the tools and so on. 
■\Te atteiniit to nnike nil tljosc lessons as far us jiossible 
inwithinal. The child is iiskcd — “ What do you see 
tlieie?" ami “From wlmt you see wlmt do yon gather ? ’’ 
Iwve the greatest dilWcidty in getting those childi-en 
to see and then to ))ut into words what tlicy see. 

6^2. Monsignor Mollot. — Carlyle says that the 
tKi) nirest faculties iwssessecl by man are the j)ower 
c-f Seeing what they look at and the power of e.xpre.s- 
sim: what they think 1— Quite so. 

6^03. Chairman.— And yet they are two facultips 
of the rTeatest im]iortnuce to cultivate 1 — Yes. We. 
endeavour to cultivate it as far us possible in our boys, 
not tii make it mere mechanical bench work all tho time, 
Irat tlwt tile boy should have an intelligent grip of what 
heisdoing, and know the why and wherefore. 

6804. Do you get them to write down descriptions ^ 
—Occasionally ; we slioulil do more of that if we htid 
time: we have only two liours a week, and we have 
to Mtisfy the i-equirenients of the Department. 

6S05. itight not that be done in the other school ? — 
Thai is one of the drawbacks of having peripatetic 
tcaciiers. If it is possible, let the class teacher or the 
teacher of the school have ch.arge of tlie manual in- 
struction ; it i.s so difficult for a visiting teacher to get 
tie other te;ichers to coordinate tlie work and work 
Ticb him. There is a question of some importance 
whether this work should be in the nature of doing 
merely formal exercises ; in my memorandum of 
eniience I said “ Yes and no.” I mean it is very 
much Ijetter if the teacher can put forwai-d a scheme of 
work where the exercises are expressed on completed 
objects j in the doing of the work the boy gets the 
exercises j he has not to inalce the object apart from 
the exercise. It is a very difficult principle to cany 
oQt in practice, but it dues not detract from the value 
of it. 

C80G. It has been suggested that the objects to be 
made sliould be sucli os would be of use in connection 
with other branches of school work? — An attempt has 
been made in Liverpool and at other schools where 
eknicntaiy physics and chemistry and elementary 
mevluiiics are teught, to get the boys to moke models 
illustrating these elementary science lessons, but 
practical work in the construction of these models is 
rather above the ability of a child to make the model 
with sufficient accuracy, then the teacher comes in 
and adds what is wonted j I think that is a great 
mi.-furtuoe. 

0S07. You think the work should be done ex- 
clusively by the child ? — Decidedly. 

£S03. Gradation of the exercises also is an important 
point 1 — That follows, very careful gradation. 

6S09. If they make the objects that are required 
• for the purpose of instruction, it may not be possible 
w St these into a scheme of gradation? — It is im- 
possible, unless it be with boys who have gone through 
a regular course and stay on at school. 

S3I0. Captain Sh,<w. — I s it not a fact Uiat these 
inodebi in Liverpool are only made by boys who have 
?one through the two years ? — That may be so ; I 
should endorse it most certainly if they have the 
nquired skill. 

6811. Chaibm.ut. — I t gives them a double interest 
m the work t— Decidedly. 

6812. Professor Fitzgerald. — And so far as the 
-models made were such as the children could make, 
|j°^^oMdnot object to their doing them?— No ; as 
^ sa it could be fitted into the graduated scheme, 
'hire diat kind of thing comes in, the tendency is to 
'®**^hemodeL We want something to illustrate a 

and it has to be made in the " school work- 
; I think that an unfortunate term. 

CflAiBMAK. — ^You don't think that people 
bail follow the Swedish Sloyd system ? — It 

led to Sloyd getting into disrepute. 


GS14. Someone said the other day that to work in Loodoa 
that way is reully not working on the Sluyd ,, 
principle at ain-It is not. -Ma«^.l897. 

G315. The fundamental principle of Slovd is its 
educational character, and that necessarily implies a 
certain amount of inudihciition according to ciroum- 
stancGs i -— That is why I insist on the importance of 
the training of tlie teacher. A teachei- who only gets 
a smattering gives this particular list of models and 
caunot form a solieme of his own. 

GS16. What sy.'item of in-sjection is there for the 
manual work ; you do not inspect — No ■, I care- 
fully teacli and organize the school. The whole of 
the inspection is conducted by the Science and Art 
Department, not by the Elducation Department, which, 

I think, with due deference to Captain Shaw, is a 
misfortune. I am certain if the work had been 
under the Eflucation Department we should have got 
a mucli befter system of educational handwork in our 
schools, simply because the Science and Art Depart- 
ment at first sent men who knew very little about the 
nature of the childi-en or the work they were inspect- 
ing. 

6517. And naturally they did nob aim at fitting it 
in with any general educational scheme ? — No ; much 
of it was perfunctory. 

6518. Judge Sh.aw. — Y ou said you would make it 
optioual for the teadicrs to take up this subject — 
would you make it compulsory on the pupils if the 
teachers took it up? — If the teacher iinshed to intro- 
duce it into his school there would be no difficulty 
arising on this head : the difficulty would be to know 
whom to exclude. The anxiety of the boys to take 
it up is very great ; of course boys love activity, 
and here is an outlet for that. 

6819. There are some teachers who, as we say, 
have got no hands ? — Have not had training. 

C820. But some men are miturallj not handy. Can 
a man who h>is not got manual dexterity himself be 
fit to teach ? — I sliould say not. It is very necessary 
that the teacher should be dexterous, because the 
boys would soon find liiin out if he were not 

G821. So if a man cannot learn to do things himself, 
no matter what tlieuretical knowledge he may have, 
he would probably turn out a great failure, and the 
boys would soon get disgusted with his work, and the 
teacher would lose their respect ?— I don't think any 
teacher could conceal Ills ignorance. It would become 
necessary for him to ciuibit to the boya certain 
processes, and if he could not do those processes well 
the boys would fiud him out at once. 

6322. Does tliat apply to drawiug? — I think it 
does. I would rather Mr. Cooke answered that 
question than myself. 

6823. A man con teach writing who cannot write 
very well hunaelf?— He has not to exhibit processes 
as a teacher bos in a manual school. 

6824. Chaieiun. — S ome voice trainers of great 
professional eminence as voice trainers are very poor 
singers ? — Yes ; but I don't think that could be the 
case on the liue of teaching that I have adopted 
myself. I have known excellent men with regaid to 
tlieory, and men lieartily in sympathy with the work, 
who failed completely in the management of classes, 
solely because of their want of manual dexterity ; it 
becomes so evident in the work, and the boye get a 
contempt both for the work and the teacher. 

6825. Mr. STBOTnzBB. — Why does not a pupil 
despise the teacher who writes badly?— The teacher 
gives verbal guidance there. 

6826. Professor FrrzaEEAU).— Don’t you think 
that thev do very often have a certain amount of con- 
tempt ?-^I should say they certainly would if they 
saw the teacher’s writing wes bad. 

6827. CHAiEiuif. — In this manual work a teacher 
must do a good deal by way of illustration 1 — Yes. 

6828. Judge Shaw. — ^Thea it would be utterly 
impossible to make a teacher, no matter what training 
he had, if he had not hands?— I should not say it would 
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be impossible. If a man were a man of genius he 
might overtake that difficulty by his skill in teaching. 

6829. You might have an admirable teacher for 
literary subjects with a great gift for teaching litera- 
ture who would Imre no gift at all for taking up a 
tool and working with it ; would it be pos-sible to 
make that man a teacher of manual work 1 — I 
think not. At the same time any teacher who is 
anxious to teach the subject can get sufficient 
dexterity, I think. 

0830. CoAiRM.v}f.— I suppose there are few persons 
of sufficient intelligence to be teachers who could not 
teach the simpler forms of manual instruction, such 
as imper-folding and cord-cutting '? — Yes; there the 
need for exhibiting the processe.* is not so necessary ; 
the children evolve the forms theniseh'es. 


683 1 . You might possibly End out whetherateacW 
was intelligent enough to be trusted with the man. .C 
ment of a school at all if he faded in this 

6832. Mr. Stkcthers.— You have seen the stu^ 
schools in Sweden ^ — Yes. 

6833. Tliey must be analogous to the small scli.^; 
in Ireland, and so form a useful guide to the in*^' 
duction of woodwork in Ireland 1 — I think so. 

GB34. Is the Sloyd iostniction given after sch.i 
hours 1 — I think it is ; undoubtedly it could be 
outside school hours. * 

0835. Do you know that in Stockholm instructi..a 
in manual work is optional on the part of the pupih ? 
— I think so ; it is so all through Sweden ; near'r 
every village school has its Sloyd room. 


Mr. Ebonezer 
CMkr. 


Mr. Ebk'jf.zer Cooke examined. 


6830. CnAiRM.ur.—'Mniatisyour position in the e«lu- 
cationnl world of London 1 — A very small one ; I have 
no official jxjsitioii whatever, or I should not be here. 

6837. But you take a great interest, I believe, 
especially in one branch of our intjuiry, the subject of 
drawing! — I take a con.siderablc interest in all 
education ; science and drawing are the two subjects I 
have been working at most. 

6838. Drawing is a matter to which we attach 
very gieat importance. We are aware that there are 
two syllabuses of drawing sanctioned by the Science 
and Art Department, one is known as the alternative 
syllabus, anti you inform us that you had something 
to do with the suggestion of it? — I drew it up 
entirely, with the exception of a few Egures which 
were i>ut in by someone after it left my hands. 

6839. You consider it is useful to have a certain 
amount of option allowed to the schools as regards the 
coui-sc of instruction in drawing?--! think so, cer- 
tainly. 

6840. And in that way the altemacive system is a 

useful feature; but has it any special advantage apart 
from the fact that it gives an alternative — what do 
you consider the special advantage of this syllabus to 
be as indicating a special line of instruction in draw- 
ing? — First of all it is more aclaptotl to the child’s 
nature ; it begins with activity, " liich a child enjoys 
very much ; it begins with the child’s sciibhle, with 
the line that the child makes most easily from the 
structure of its arm ; it is not a straight line, but a 
line of graduated ciuwature; if that line is brought 
round to its starting point it will make an ellipse 
or some oval. So that the form it begins with is the 
form most natural to the child's arm aud action, which 
the child enjoys most ; and again, it is the form which, 
so far as 1 can Ui.«cover, underlies the organic world. 
At the present time we have strictly no elementary 
drawing. we call elementary drawing has no 

elements except in an imperfect way. "We have the 
eleme.nts of inorganic forms, the' elements of all 
crystals given us, in a straight line, and we have the 
circle ; but there is no eleroentaiy line given us, no 
elementary form by which we can draw a single living 
object. I have investigated the subject for many 
years, and I have come to the conclusion that the oval 
is the underlying form in living things. If we take 
Goethe’s gencralmtion, the plant is only a modiEcation 
of an ideal leaf. We begin with this form which is 
m<st suited to the child, most pleasant to the child, 
and whicli underlies the thing that the child most 
likes to draw. We break the ellipse up and analyse 
it, and we get the quadrant of the ellipse ; thus we 
get a third line ; we can now add to the straight line 
and the arc, this curve. And with these thr» lines, 
which stand in the relation of the three primary 
colours, we can get elementary drawing ; we get an 
alpha! et, and are able to spell forms and analyse 
them therefore 1 think the new syllabus has an 
advant^e in at least three ways. I look upon it as a 


moat important thing that the child shall leam to siv 
and do ; the child endeavours by its first rou;’!i 
scribbling to express itself. What we have to tir to 
do i.s to get the child to express itselfl aiid therrf.,t>- 
copies are not tlie beat things to give it The doH 
should be induced to express its own thought 
the thing it sees ; that should not be Umiuil to 
drawing, but should apply to every lesson ; and if w* 
con get elementary drawing into a complete sti», 
drawing may be a second means of expressing thoo*:hi 
tiiat might be applied to every lesson right tbronsL 
the whole school 

6841. 1 suppose it would not be possible for ns b 
Ireland to inti'uduce this alternative scheme cen- 
piilsorily 1 — I suppose not. I do not know. 

G842. The mo.st we could do would be to alloTran 
option, and [lossibly ]>oint out some of the advantages 
you have expluiued. lu reference to the othersubieei'> 
of our inquiry, have you given imrticular attention t' 
them — wooilwork ? — No, I have not. "We liave alreaiiy 
carried this scheme through at the Whitechapel sclirol; 
one important thing is that the child make!! its nira 
designs ; the child can invent its own patterns. 

6843. The patteraa iiiiiy be very imperfect in the 
first instance, just as the child's first attempt in 
forming letters are ? — Of course ; but they often pro- 
duce wonderful things. 

6844. So that, in your view, the fact of iheir 
making the.se imperfect attempts does not inte'fe» 
witlr their afterwards reaching a satisfactory fraie 
of perfection 1 — No, it exercises the fundamentd 
activity of the mind. 

0845. Judge Shaw. — W asthatat the Alma scboii? 
— Yes. 

6846. There the children from the very first com- 
mence to work out their own designsl-^uite so; 
they put the elements and lines together and 
compose decorative forms on a geometrical base; 
then using the brush — tlie child is fond of colour, and 
we ought to encoumge that — we can get designs with 
strokes and fonus natural to the brush. What one 
lias to do in drawing is to get a great deal of eserciff 
so that a child can get the power of drawing. 

GS47. Are there many other schools in which 
system is being carried out? — The syllabus is only 
one year old ; it was not understood at first sight I 
think there are only two or three other elementary 
schools where it is being carried out. 

6848. Mr. Strdthebs. — Do you find that the ehn* 
dren have a faculty of inventiveness at an 
which disappears or degenerates later in lifeWl» 
will depend entirely on the kind of invention. “ 
they get the peculiar faculty of illustrating 
some children will make wonderful pictures; ifth»® 
power is cultivated they produce things that suipr* 
nearly everyone that sees them. If they drop ^ 
practice of working from imagination for a 
time it dies away. I know a girl who could or* 
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nicelj" at thirteen or fourteen — she is now tircnty-five The Alma Board School is the first attempt among Landoa. 

—and sik.vs tliat Uio power is gone ; that is beianse the elementary schools to do this, but the same thing „ ^ 

it has not l>een kept up. But the invention of has been done before. ^ 

patterns is merely the putting together of certain 6863. You mentioned in the beginning that you ^r. El>eneter 
elements. I cannot see how that can be lost. took some interest in tlie science tiaining ?— Yes, ” *' 

6849. Suppose you were going to start teaching natural science. I think that here again we want 

designing to children, do you think it better to begin science taught on psychological principles that is, 

at the early age of seven or eight rather than to begin that you should do away with all didactic teaching, 

at fourteen or liftcen ? — I should think so ; the mind and adapt your teaching, as much as possible, to the 

iuelf is always putting thing.s in order by its own capacity and nature of the child. 

6cti'‘ity' 6864. Do you think you ought to encourage the 

6850. Jlore at one age than another 1 — No, the children to collect tilings 1 — I don't know about col- 

mind like the heart is ^ways working. lecting, but you ought to encourage the cliLldren to 

6851. So that you might just as well begin at four- see the objects round about them. 

teen as at seven 1— No, at fourteen people have got 6865. How can you do that!— I have asked every- 
& little bit hardened and ha\^ not quite the same one in my classes, “ Draw me a brick wall.” In 
power of using all their faculties. Loudon tfiere are such things as brick walls, and I 

6852. Have you made any investigation on the found only about 1 in 25 knew how the bricks are put 
point as to whether children at fourteen have lost together in a wall. You must keep your eyes con- 
this power of inventiveness 1 — Yes, I have kept stantly open for everything round about you; you 
many recoixls of this kind of thing, for instance, I need not collect them — keep your eyes constantly 
hare every scrap of drawing done by two or three open. Science depends upon observation. 

children from their birth ; and in other cases T have 6866. And also on ingenuity in testing your obser- 
a series of drawings. vation I — That will be by experiments, which is only 

6853. Do you consider it essential in beginning to on extension of ubsetwation. 

teach this system that the children should drawfrom 6867. It is an important e-xtenston, because the 
the shoulder with their other hand behind their back 1 person who makes the experiment has to invent what 
—Not at all. I think it is necessary that all the to tryl — You winnot help forming your theory, but 
organs that are employed in the business alioukl be the verification wll depend again on your obser- 
exercised, it matters little whether they are mental vation. We, aa a rule, take merely te.tt-books, 
or bodily. If you have a ball-and-sockct joint and and give lessons, and tell what is to be done, and 
that joint makes a movement better than your hands, expect the children to tell us bock. That is the 
use it, but exerci.se every other joint. The child itself kind of science teaching that I don't think desirable, 
when it makes the soidbble moves its wliole arm. C8C8. Have you considered Mr. Heller’s work at 

6S54. Then you don't consider it depends on any the Tower Hamlets 1 — I have not seen it. 
one position of the arm 1 — I think the whole free arm 68G9. Monsignor Mollov. — Y ou have a very high 
shoidd be used from the sUoulJer. opinion of the intelligence of the children 1 — I believe 

6855. Judge Silaw. — I s there not a great deal of that most dtildrcn have, if not high intelligence, the 

cramping in the oixlinary kindergarten 1 — Once my potentiality of high intelligence if the right 
attention was called lo that fact. I was in a kinder- conditions am given, only we don't, as a rule» 
garten cloas where they had been drawing ; they had give the right conditions — we give men's work instead 
been making very neat little lines, and one child of children’s. 

had scribbled ail over ita drawing. I said “ There is 6870. Do you think drawing is a good means of 

nature's protest against Froebel’s drawing." bringing out that intelligence! — Yes ; drawing suits 

6856. Professor FiTZGEK.ALD. — I understand you the child, it repitiduces its own thought, it criticises 
think that originality in a chUd would be killed ^ it that thought, and in a number of other ways it is 
is not encouraged early 2 — I do not think 1 said so ; delightful to the child, and directly you get a thing 
there is no such tiling as killing originalitv ; so long delightful and interesting, the child will take more 
as a person is living he will have originality, for aU pains and trouble with its work. 

thought is original. 6871. It improves its powers of observation very 

6857. Don’t you think they cease to understand if considerably 1 — Yea, and its power of expression sod 

they are tauglit iini>erfectly !•— Then almost everyone perception of things beautiful. 

must cease to understand becnu.se I don't think we 6872. But you have not so high an opinion of the 

have much good toaclung. My gi'eat difficulty about intelligence of the teachers ! — I have been trying for 

this whole Duaincss is to get people to understand a long time both in science and art to get teachers to 

what education is. understand what is meant by education, that is the 

6858. Mr. Strutiibbs. — N aturally they must be drawing of the thing out of the child itself, and I 

verybad, seeing that they could not get better teaching don’t find that the teachers as a rule have that power, 
invented 1—1 think there is a gi'eat deal in that, but 6873. Professor Fitzosbald.— 1 think the results 
I cannot 6nd people who teach and educate also. of that experiment of Mr. Coward are the most 

6869. CuAiDUAK.— Biave you ever been in Irfr wonderful things I have ever seen in the way of 
kadi — I have, once. designing! — Mr. Coward is the one exception j the 

6860. Professor Fitzgerald. — You know Mr. syllabus went all over the country and Mr, Coward 

Coward’s work at the Aima school 1 — Yes. is the only one that carried it through the whole school. 

6861. We were very much impressed with itj in 6874. Captain Shaw. — How far could you trust 
fact 1 ahould not have thought that the children could your syllabus in the hands of the ordina^ teacher 1 — 
haveproduced such designs at all. We saw the children I did not trust it to the hands of the ordinary teacher, 
drawii^ those jattems, but we bad no opportunity 6876. But would you!— I would trust it to anyone 
of findiag out whether one child reproduced each day who thought they could carry it out. I simply drew 
the same pattern as he had done the day before 1 — up the scheme and have nothing to do with who is to 
That is heresy j no such thing would ever happen j teach it 

a child when it once gets the power of putting ele- 6876. If you recognise that every child ought to 
lueuto together is so self-possessed and independent learn some drawing, which would you prefer that 
that it would not even look at i'ts neighbour’s beside it. they should start on, the alternative freehand or 

6862. That was a thing we couW quite well see, have a more rigid system ! — I should say the 
but what we could not see was whether a child after alternative ; the otner is not elementary drawing in a 
doing a pattern one day, and then being set to do a complete sense. It makes only an arc and a straight 
pattern another day, with a certain amount of small line, and immediately after, it gives a whole series of 
dictions, did not do the same pattern as the day copies in which those lines dont enter. It is leas 

! — I can answei* that right off : they never do. adapted to the child’s nature. ^ 
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FIFTEENTH PUBLIC SITTING.— MONDAY, MARCH 29, 1897, 

AT 11 o’clock A.M., 

At the School Board Offices, Liverpool. 

Present The Right Hon. the Earl of Belmore, g.c.m.o., in tlie Cliair ; His Grace the Most Rev. 
William J. Walsu, d.d. ; The Right Hon. C. T. REniNGTON, m.a. ; His Honour Judge Shatv. 
Q.c. ; The Right Rev. Monsiguor MoLLor, D.D., D.sc. ; Rev. Hexrit Evaks, d.d.; Rev. Hamilton 
W iLSOK, D.D. ; Professor G. F. Fitzgerald, f.t.c.d. ; W. K. J. Moli.0V, Esq. ; Captain T. B. 
Shawj and J. Strutsers, Esq., b.a., 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a, Secretarj-. 


ilr. WiLU.\M Oulton, Tiee-Chairman of 

6877. Chairiian- — I believe you are Vioe-Chaimian 
of tlic Liverpool School Board ? — Ves, I am. 

6S78. You are also Cliaiiman of the School Manage- 
ment Committee? — It is in that capacity only that 1 
wisli and am capable of giving evidence. 

6879. Have you presided ns’er the joint conference 
of the Board and sclioni managers !o cuiiaider the 
subject of manual instruction for elementarv scboola, 
1889-1890?— I did. 

6880. And .subseijuently over a large conference of 
representatives of the Board and of various in^titu- 
tions of the city interested in another branch of the 
subject ? — I did. 

6881. Will you give in detail any observations you 
enre to make on that question 1 — I would like to 
emphasise two features of the Board's ]>olicy in regard 
to this general subject. I tliink they slioiild be Iwmc 
in mind to understand ccrbiin aspects of the action of 
the Board and ics methuds. The fii-st is that scholars 
attending the vuluntary schools are all invited to 
partake, us far as they legally c-an, in tliis work which 
can 1)0 done in couiinon, and therefore we have 
centres in connection with manual instruction, to carry 
on the work >ip and down the city, available for the 
scholars that attend the voUmbuy schools so far as 
they can leaally receive instruction in them. The 
details of tiuit arrangement can be explained aftci-- 
wards othcially. Tlie other s])ecial feature of the 
policy of the Eoanl has always been to give every 
scholar an eipial claim to the very best education that 
under the Act can be given as elementary education. 
The poor schools in tlie oity ns well as those in the 
better parts have, as far ns we can briug it alxmt, 
exactly tlie same educational advantages as schools in 
the most favoured positions in the city. Hence there 
is nosoKUdled higher grade school in Liverpool. Our 
object has been to make every school under tlie Board 
a higher grade school, and we have succeeded to a very 
great extent, at any rate in that the number of 
our Bcbolare in standarils hve or six and seven and 
ex-seven will compare favourably with the numbers 
in attendance at higher grade schools under those 
Boards that possess them. Then I think it would he 
well to give the present condition of those under the 
Board in chronological order. The details can be 
supplied afterwards, bnt from kindeigarten and 
drawing in boys’ schools down to the latest manual 
iiistructioa and oiganised science schools, the Board 
has passed through various experiences. What I 
wish to make clear is that the actual instruction, being 
given — the system in existence — is a product <5 
evolution. It waa not derigned to be one from the 
beginning as a system commencing with a basis of 
kindergarten and ^oing on through to science 
instruction in specific subjects and so on to manual 
instruction and organised science classes, but it has 
really been the dev^opment of a growth step by step. 
Each piece as it produced efiect sn^ested the one 


the Liverpool School Boaixl, examined. 

that followed it j and therefore it may be reganled I 
think as likely to permanent. Having l»eu so 
developed it has stood the test of time. It lias 
ruarebecl out of the region of theory .and lias been 
accepted by experts a.s the best aviungement posable 
to secure the object of the instruction. 

6882. Will you let mo ask you ono question. I* 
there not ii gup between kindergaitcn instruction and 
the taking up either of elementary science or manual 
instiuictiou? — Not now, but there was a very con- 
aidcrablo gaj). 

6883. Will you tell us what the gap was’,— 
Between the infants in the first standanl there was 
no provision until the eleoieutary science instruction 
wliicli was given in the fourth standard. 

6884. llien there were three standards in which 
there was a gap originally ? — Yes. 

6885. That you have not now? — That we ha)-e 
not now. Tliat h.is been roniedied .since 1888, and 
)U()re pr.rtioularly .since the Bejiort of the Royal Com- 
mission on Education and the Technical Conuuiasion, 
in which they pointed out that gap in the education 
of the country. Attention was called to it in IfiSO, 
and a system of higher kindergarten was introduced 
under which all the standards from the infant up to 
standard 4 continued manual instruction of which 
kindergarten is the basis. 

6886. Will you first give us some information rith 

regnixl to instruction in elementary science?— The 
in.struction in elementary science under the Boardis 
given under this arrangement. We have one 
superior science demonstrator, and he baa assistants 
under him who are specially qualified by scieace 
attainments for this duty, and all have certificates of 
elementary school teachers. We have the apparatus 
and a kind of council chamber in a centre. _ 

6887. Inonecentrc? — In one centre. We dout 
limit ourselves to one centre I may say geographically. 
We intend to have more as the need arises from the 
spread of the city, but this idea is to have the ap- 
paratus in a ceutro j and we use the centre also as 
a kind of council chamber for the chief demon- 
strator to consult with and advise his aiaistants. 
The arrangement of classes is a very important 
matter, and whatever superior knowledge au“ 
attainments the superintendent has he ought to 
be able to transmit it to his assistants ; and he 
does BO, and in this way I think we secure 
COSO and naturalness, and the demonstration be^ 
the product of the best mind influencing the Te8?» 
which otherwise we might not get. From this ph« 
the apparatus is taken to the various schools, and the 
teachers move from school to school to give instinctioii. 

6888. These are the assistants 1 — The assistants. 
The chief demonstrator used himself to give demon- 
strations, and does now to a limited extent, but owing 
to the extension of the system it has becoiw 
practically impossible for him to find time to do mueft 
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in thitt direction, nor is it rlesimble after we have 
posse<l through acertain number of yeai-s of experience 
of the matter. Then, in atldition to that, I may- 
state tliat it has been the object of the Board to let 
the sJiot^ls provide from tlieir own Btjiff some teaching 
power in t))is subject. It is desiiiible that it should 
be done if poasible, and no doubt with time the 
tfrxchyrs will see the value of their obtaining tliis 
seieuce knowleilgc, and wo encourage tljem under an 
arraniiemeut that on (ULSsing iin examination held by 
tlie ciiief dcuionstmtor they shall have tin orldition to 
their salary. In this way wc will l)c inducing the 
iDsc oftcticliing tliis particular subject. 

i5S80. Do i uiulurstaml you lightly that .the 
.ipparatus is moved from school to school t — A.s a 
ride some little portion is kept in some of tlio larger 
.'uluXiU now, but originally it was movetl entirely. 

0890. The plan is this, that you have a science 
ileinonstratov tind his assistants, und the demonstrator 
as a rule confines his work to one centre 1 — Yes. 

6891. Whom does he instruct? — His nssistonts in 
this ccnti-e. 

6892. And he does not instruct the teachei-s as 
well ? — Oh ! he doe.s give the teachers demonstration 
alHO, but that is in connection witli tlie pupil teachers’ 
class. 

6893. Tlien liaving instructed his assistants, they 
move about the schools to instruct tlie teachers of the 
iichoiils 1 — Nut tu instruct the teacliers, but to 
instruct the schulars. 

6894. They give demonstrations to the scholars ? 
— i'es. 

CS95. And they take portions of the apparatus 
u-itli them from the chief centi-e t — Yes, tliere is a 
little handcart specially invented for the purpose of 
i-arryiug the ap])aratus without risk of breakage. 

6896. And that work can be can-ieil cm in the 
ordin.ny cla.ss-room of the school ? — Certainly. It 
lias liecn the aim of the Board to give this in the 
easiest and moat natunil way, so as not to interfere 
with tlie ordinary instruction of tlie school. The 
less apjianikus wc have tlio inorp- siiniilc it is, and the 
better the Board is pleased, and I think tlio science 
demonstrator himself tlnnk.s more ci-edituble to him. 

6897. Then os regards elementary science, I may 
take it that it would be possible, taking the matter 
to Ireland, to teacli it iu tlie ordinary school vntliout 
providing a siiecial scliool or building in addition to 
what already exists 1 — Ye?, the only thing is if you 
have only one room. 

6898. Tiiat is more gcnemlly the case in rural 
wbools, formerly at any rate? — The only objection 
is the presence of the soholaivs who are not receiving 
the instruction, otherwise it does not matter. 

6399. In that case it would 1« necessary to fix an 
hour when tlie other schools could be dismiased ? — 
Yes. 

6900. In Liverpool of course you have many i*ooms 
in your schools, and therefore it does not arise ? — 
Yes, but the standard that is receiving this instru- 
tion in every case can hove a i-oom to itself while 
receiving it. 

6901, Will you give us your observations with 
regard to instruction in woodwork for boys? — 
That is taught in centres. When it was first tried 
by the Board there were many suggestions naturally, 
and this is the result of much thought about the 
matter, and experience. It was thought that it could 
be taught in the schools, and that existing rooms 
n^ht be node use of for this purpose, but it is quite 
different from elementary science instruction, and 
fortimately it was determined to leaoh it in places 
specially built ; for the noise and disturbance gene- 
l^ly to the ordinary instruction in echool would have 
been fatal to it. That is quite clear now ; so that 
the subject is taught in iron buildings which have 
been erected, and they have also pa^ed through a 
period of evolution, and we have got a building 
now very superior alike in arrangement, and cost, I 
“a sorry to say, to the one that was first erected. 


The centres of course are contiguous to a certain Lir«rpool. 
group of schools, and we have a staff superintendent „ 

who takes charge of tliem and of the instructors. ' 

Yon will remember that this was pioneer work for ^i*''*"* 
the Board. We had to teach, as it were, the teachers. 

They were not ready to our hand, especially in the 
matter of manual instruction ; the teachers required 
special troining for the purpose, and this is the way 
we Lave done it. We got assistance from the TJni- 
vfi-sity College here, which established in its en- 
gineering department classes for elementary teachers 
to qualify in knowledge of this matter of woodwork 
.Hid mefcil working, and gave certificates to students 
ns qiialifictl to teach in these particular subjects. 

6902. May I ask you whether any of those teachers 
have been, before they became tearhers, artizans in 
woodwork t]iem.selves ? — Yea, more than one. I have 
ft statement which will give the Commission exactly 
the particiilfti'8 of the respective qualifications of each 
teaciier j but we have no experience that the artkan, 
the practical man, is as useful for our purposes as the 
trained elementary teacher who lias obbuned know- 
ledge suiBcient of the work to enable him to teach it. 

The practical man knows more about the work. He 
can produce an article more fini.shed and good, 
but what you gain in that practical knowledge, no 
doubt, you lose iu nut haring trained qualification 
for holding the attention of the scholars and for ex- 
pi-essmg the knowledge that is in tlie* teacher, and 
especially in regard to maintaining discipline. It is 
a subject of coarse in which buy.s are a bit boisterons, 
and all the restraining power which teaching ability 
gives Is required in dealing with lads, particularly 
when receiving instroction hi this subject. 

6903. Do you find that the lads like this sort of in- 
struction, ami have yon had any cases in whicli exemp- 
tion from it has l>een asked for? — From personal 
ohseiwation and the concnrreiice of testimony from 
tpacbera and parents, and the men who are actually 
engaged in tlie work, I am convinced the boys enjoy it. 

It is .a positive pleasure to them to undertake tbia 
manual work. I don’t think we have lialf-a-dozen 
applications for exemjition. There is no doubt a 
certiiiu nuntber of boys are iiuable to go through the 
physical labour, hut it is a very small numlier. I 
have heard it estimated at something like six per cent 
We take the lads in standard S when they are not 
very old, 

6904. About eleven and upwards? — Yes, eleven 
and upwaids. Ten perhaps, some of them. 

6905. We have some evidence that manual inatnic- 
tionwas so popular with the children lliat it induces 
them to be more regular in their ordinary attendance. 

Does that apply in Liverpool where you have instruc- 
tion given in certain classes and where, I suppose, the 
attendance is compulsory 1 — Yes. We do not think 
that good attendance depends so much upon the com- 
pulsion we exercise. I am not sure there has been 
my perceptible effect of that kind that could be traced. 

It is very probiiblt', but our average attendance apai't 
from this has been exceedingly good and it will be 
very difficult to raise it in the better class of neigh- 


bourhoods. 

6906. I was told in one London school that I in- 
spected, that the effect of giving instruction in metal 
work was to induce many boys to take up that line as 
a trade instead of becoming clerks. Is that your 
experience here ? — Well, -we hope so. I think we have 
hardly got statistics enough to justify ua in saying 
it is so. There is every probablity that it is ; and it 
was -with the hope that that would be brought about 
tliat the instruction was introduced ; to remove from the 
minds of scholars who pass through our schools a 
little tendency to depreciate manual labour. I don’t 
know that the tendency is very direct or very influen- 
tial, but I think it mun be ao. I will allow that this 
book learning and the importance attached to it and 
relation to tie background of work of that nature 
must induce a kind of feeling that manual labcar is a 
little derogatory ; and it was largely with a vie-w of 
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Livorpool ; remo%*ing that and inducing scholars to see the good- 
ifarcAM, IW*. ness and repute of manual labour that it was intro- 
„r duced. We bare some figures that I would submit to 

oiion! ***°* the Commission. We took out the history of twenty- 
five boys who attended Orwell-road, which is the 
school we shall have the honour of taking you to, as 
to where they went after leaving the centre, and, — if 
I nwy run through,^ — <ine is an electrical engineer. 

C907. Would yon prefer to give them orally, or 
would you think it would answer the purpose if you 
handed them in 1 — I think it will answer the purpose 
if I hand them in, because it is sutheient to say that 
the statistics, so far as they go, amply confirm the 
suggestion that you have made in your question that 
boys are affected by the instniction towards manual 
labour. 

6908. Monsignor Mollot. — W ere tlicse twenty- 
five taken at random, more or less ; not selected in 
any way I — Not selected in any way. 

C909. CiiAiRHAX. — Passing on to the buildings, 
will you describe the kind of buildings you have 
erected, and any matters connected with them that 
would bo of use to us ! — It should be a plain building, 
rather partaking of the character of a workshop than 
a school ; there is no need to hare separate offices 
attached to it for instance, except of the xtry simplest 
and smallest diameter. 

6910. What material would you recommend for 
making the building 1 — Iron in our experience is 
better with such a combination of wood as makes it 
pretty warm and keeps out the cold. 

6911. How did you do that 1 Did you line it with 
wood I— Yes. 

C913. Did you use stones at alii — No, but we 
made a brick foundation. 

6913. Have yovi any fire in the room! — Ob, yes. 

6914. Have you a I'egular brick fire-place -Yes, 
we have a heating apparatus. 

6915. About bow long do you consider that build- 
ing would lastl — Our first building was erected in 
1896. It is os good now as the day it was put up. 
I think myself twenty years would be a very reason- 
able age to give it. 

6916. And what would be the cost of sneh a build- 
ing as you have in your mind I — We began with a 
cost of about A200, indeed less than that, but It was 
a very smalt affair. 

6917. Could you give the length and breadth 
and height of it 1 — Of the last one we can put in the 
dimensions exactly. 

6918. We should be rather glad if you gave us a 
somewhat detailed summary of that sort t— We can 
give you the exact plans. They were planned by the 
School Management Committee, and have been built 
without the intervention of an architect. 

6919. Is the cost defrayed by loan! — No, it was 
not. We have applied from time to time to the 
Department, and I think we Lave succeeded in im- 
pressing them with the fact that a loan can and 
ought to be grunted. 

6920. Captain Shaw. — Which Department ? — The 
Education Department. 

6921. CQAinuAy. — If you had a loan, what rate 
of interest would yon expect to pay, including the 
sinking fund 1 — I should think that we ought not to 
ask for more than ten years. 

6922. In borrowing a loan, as I gather from you, 
the life of such a building as yon are erecting would 
he twenty years, and of course the sinking fund 
would bare to be adapted to that 1 think if the 
Department allowed you to borrow for ten years it 
would be about right. 

6923. What rate of interest would they charge! 
— To repay principal and interest in ten years you 
wonld have to pay about thirteen per cent. 

6924. Therefore if you borrowed £200 you would 
have to wy £28 or £30 a year 1 — About that, but 
that can M worked out exactly. We have no loans 
of ten years except this, and this is not through. 

6925. Now, coming to the selection of teachers, 


have you any remarks to make about that} Qnlr 

that the teachers should be ti-.iiued elementary school 
teachers rather than |iracticaJ men. 

0920. What is the nature of the instruction ther 
should give? — Th.at is veiy important to hear in 
mind. The object is not to teach a trade. Grea* 
jealousy was raised in the fii-st instance uiuon<rgt the 
trades unionists, because they had a little misunder- 
stood the object with which it was introduced. I 
took some time to explain it to them; but it 
quite capable of explanation, and they saw that this 
instruction does not interfere at all witli them or 
render unnecessary an apprenticeshij> to a trade. It 
Ims no relation to traile. It is intended to give 
instruction in the priuciides which are applicable to 
woorlwork or whatever material the lad may Le work, 
ing in. He is not taught to he a joiner if be works 
iu wood, but is taught the principles which would 
enable him to apply in the best way his fanultiea to 
the particuliir trade to which he may ultimately go. 

C927. Did you act upon the ])rinciple which we have 
found prevailing in Birmingham, but which does not 
Ijrevail in London, that boys are nob to finish anr 
article, but only to make a portion of an article, sudi 
as dove-tailing, when dealing with the principles of 
joinery work? — No; I think that would bo like 
curbing unduly a high-spirited horse. You must let 
tlie lacl see the finish of his work. We have no 
restraint of that kind. 

6928. If you follow n\e, in Birmingham they do not 
allow in tbeir manual classes a whole box to be mule. 
The boy would moke the side of a box. They would 
not allow him to make the whole of anything, whereu 
in London that is not the case? — Nor is it the ease 
here. 

6929. I suppose there was some reason for it?— 
Well, I can see the reason, but it is a very inadequate 
one, and bos no foundation in fact. The trades 
unionists would just as much object to a lad making 
half a box as they would to his making a whole box, 
and it is a very one-sided way of giving instruction, 

6930. Passing on from tliat, do you think that 
desirable results are obtained by manual instruction 
being added to the ordinary school routine, and, if so, 
in what way? — Yes, I tliink moat important results 
are obtained through it. It has the direct effect of 
arousing the observation and stimulating the lad or 
girl to think. It is generally admitted by teachers 
that the children become vivified and quicker in 
apprebensioa in taking in elementary subjects through 
tlieir luiving this various science and manual instruc- 
tion ; and we have sonne statistics that seem to point to 
that, notably those that bear on this element.iry science 
instruction by means of demonstrations. The wh<Je 
object is to give the instruction in such a way that 
the girls and lads are not crammed with it, but that 
their observation — the hand and eye — are both trained 
to work together, and where that is being done they 
aro so much brightened by it that they con he taught 
better in tbeir dementary subjects. The teachers as 
well as the demonstrators say so, and it is our ex- 
perience. After the introduction of elementary scienee 
our passes in ordinary subjects rose considerably, and 
then an enquiry was made after a re-asonable tine 
from the introduction of the subject, and it is my own 
conviction that any fair-minded man would connect 
the two things. There is a very considerable increa*® 
in the percentage of passes. These figures are also 
available for the Commission. 

6931. Do you consider that the scholarsare prepared 
for further technical instruction 1 — ^Tes. The intro- 
duction of mannaJ instruction more particularly was 
originally stimulated by the report of the Eoyal 
Commission on Technical Instruction, and the pos- 
ing of the Act. When that Act passed it becaiM 
incumbent on the local authorities to provide tech- 
nical instruction, and it was forced on this Board and 
other primary education authorities, to considor w^t 
they could do in order that the technical instruction 
which was to be afforded under them might be taken 
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advantage of to tbo greatest extent. This technical 
instruction prepares the- scholars for the subsequent 
higher instruction. 'When I was a member of the com- 
mTttcc of the Science and Art da-sses Irere, which was 
the chief body dealing w-ith that subject before the 
introduction of the Act, we were continually having to 
refuse them because they were aljsolutely ignorant of 
ihe elements of wliat would be taught. They had to 
be turned away by scores. If all the great advan- 
tages which it is claimed ore to accrue from technical 
instruction arc to be availed of you must give these 
lads in your schools and the girls a preparatory train- 
ing, which will enable them to take advantage of the 
provisions thus made. It will be a very fine thing if 
there is such a vivificatioii of orlucatiou authorities 
as to make the very best ]>ussible scheme available 
conseiiuent upon one authority having to deal with 
every graduation of education. Tliis is a strong 
illustration of it. You must prepare in the elemen- 
tary schools for the teclmicul instruction to be here- 
after given. 

6032. Well, I think you have already said that 
the tendency to depreciate Imndicraftism is diverted 
and perhaps removed by this iustnictiont — Yes, I 
think it has tliat effect. 

6933. Do you find the school life is prolonged 1 — I 
think it has h:id the efftct. It is one of the diffi- 
culties tliat elementary educationists have liad to 
contend with, tlie early ago at wliich scholars leave 
them. They leave so soon that the instruction given 
them has made a very slight impression. It is not 
soaked in, and in many iustances we meet with lads 
and girls who after they have left school have almost 
forgotten how to read, and have entirely forgotten 
how to write, but if you kept them in school until they 
were a little older tlie chances are very much increased 
of their retaining and benefiting by that instruction. 

6931. Your cxperieiico now is tlmt they remain 
lunger! — I think so. T have a table hero showing 
the number of scholars in fifth or sixtli or serentli 
standards in the years 1S85 to l>Si)5, and the number 
who leak out, including standards five and six, has very 
considerably decreased of hite yeare. Take 18S5, there 
were T27 boys then in tlic fiftli atandaitb Now they 
should be moved up and le examined and passed in 
the sixth standard, but instead of tliat iu IfiSG there 
were only 828 boys in the sixtli. 

6935. What became of the otliers 1 — Ah 1 They 
might have attended school- part of the }'ear. It is 
not as black as the figures appear to suggest, but, 
allowing for all that, that they may hove attendeil 
school part of the year or that they luay have gone to 
some other place to school, still 500 children are 
missing from standard six who are very likely — a 
large portion of them are certain — not to have gone to 
any s^ool at all. They are leakages. 

6936. Monsignor Mollot. — H ave you standard 
seven 1 — 347 boys are in standard six and only 99 
are present and passed in standard seven. 

6937. And cx-seventh standard *1 — In the year 1885 
there were no hoys in ex-standard seven. 

6938. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— It might be con- 
venient if wo had the number in each standard. 
You have now 91,000 in attendance herein Liver- 
pool!— Yes. 

6939. Can you tell us fi-om that paper before you 
what is the number in each standard, ^e number ou 
the rolls 1 — No, 1 have only got the attendance at the 
School Board schools. 

6940. ‘What then is the total attendance at the 
School Board schools ! — The average attendance 
shown is 25,277 in the yeax 1895-’96. 

6941. Now can yon give us the average attendance 
in each of the standards in the Board schools!— We 
have only the upper standards; 2,168 in standard 
five, 1,392 in standard six, 658 in stondai-d seven, 
and 48 in ex-st&ndard seven. 

6942. When children reach fourteen years of age 
^ey are quite free from the legal obligation of attend- 
ing school! — Tea. 


G943. That might account for the disappearance of 
a number of these ohUdreu i — Oh, yes. 

6944. And probably docs 1 — Yes. Icon give you 
the number for the respective years of age. Of 
fourteen years of age in standard five there were 57. 
They had no right to be there. They ought to have 
been out of the stanJarJ two yeara before. 

6945. But tlieyareat libeny toattend? — Yes; and 
a large number give up. 

694C. Now, how many .-ire there in standard six t 

There are 107 of fourteea yeai-s of age. 

6947. In standard seven ! — 112. 

^6948. Those children were attnuling voluntarily? — 
Yes. 


Liverpool. 
itwehS. IS37. 
Mr. Williun 
Oultoa. 


6949. Now, coining to the general subject of our 
inquiry, you mentioned tliat wheu practical instruc- 
tion was introduced the action of the Boaitl in intro- 
ducing it Wiis misunderstood? — A little. 

6950, By persons who failed to take in the real 
object of Laviug it taught in school ? — That was 
so. 


6951. Do you think that feeling has disappeared? 
— Entii-ely. 

6962. There was opposition felt, I suppose, not 
only amongst the trades unionist people, but also 
amongst the teachers of the schools ? — Very little 
from the teachers. 

6953. Do you dunk the teachers from the begin- 
ning understood the educational object of this Lrancli 
of instruction ? — I think the majority of them did. 

6954. Were any steps takun to bring before their 
minds the idea that there was an important educational 
object to be attained by this wo«k? — Frequent con- 
sultations were held by them, the Clerk of the Board 
aud our inspectors and (mrselvcs. It is a ]mlicy we 
have always piirsntsil of taking our teachers with us. 
We have never found them dull of comprehension, 
with regard to uny progrissive movement. 

6955. You found them reasonable in this matter 1 — 
Very. 

6956. Tlie main object, I suppose, of this kind of 
work in the schools is to enalilu tiio children to grasp 
certain principles? — Yes. 

6957. And it also cultivates certain faculties and 
habits of mind tliat might not otherwise be cultivated ? 
— Would not-, I believe. 

6958. So that, in addition to the directly industrial 
aim of this work, there Ls also a vciy important 
general educational aim ? — ^Tliut is so. 

6959. I take it that in Liverpool you try to have 
this practical training gone through u]X)u general lines, 
and not in reference to any specific trade? — We 
carefully avoid that. 

6960. Even though the work is done in wood yon 
take care it is not elementary carpentry that is 
taught? — Quite so. 

6961. You said that this work has a direct con- 
nection wnth trades, so that no matter whut trade the 
child goes to, he is better prepared to enter upon his 
apprenticeship to that trade than if he hod not got 
this training 1 — That is so. 

6962. Do you not think it is also true tliat by this 
practical training in school, children are prepared for 
other occupations as well as for trades ? — Yes, for 
every occupation that requires that the hand and the 
eye should be used together. They are qualified far 
better tban they would be if they had not thia in- 
strncUon. 

6963. I suppose accuracy of observation, neat- 
ness, and 80 forth, are cultivated by these practical 
branches of instruction ? — Oh, certainly. 

6964. Then they would he of use also to 
persons who pass into the learned professions! — 
Yes. 

6965. So that the advantages are not confined to 
those who become artizans, but extend to all the 
children of liverpool, no matter what their future 
career in life may be ? — Cfiearly. 

6966. The School Board of Liverpool acted, I be- 
lieve, the part of pioneers in this class of school work 
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in England 1 — I think so. Not only in the teaching 
1807 '■‘f science by demonstrations rather than 

'' from books, but in this matter of manual instnictiou, 
^ir. William amougst the fii-st if not actually the first. 

' “ fi9ii7. And if I recollect rightly, your action -was 

i-cferred to by some members of the Royal Com- 
mission as an example that might be followed by all 
the schools in England in the matter of clementaiy 
flcicnce. Pi-ufessor Huxley cnllerl special attention 
to that ! — We are deeply indebted to the Science and 
Art Dcjiailuient ancl to the City and Guilds of 
London Institute for advice, especially in regard to 
the selection of men in this matter. 

69GS. In the beginning there was a gap between 
the work in the lower standatals aud what is done 
in the higher standards 1 — Yes. 

6960. That gap was then fillefl up! — Tt was and is. 

6970. Mainly by yom* acting on the recommenda- 
tions of the Ri.iyal Commission ! — Ye.s. 

6971. It wfs filled up partly by developing the 
kincleigarten work from below upwaid-s? — Yes, 
almost entirely. 

6972. As regaixls .science, which had been taught 
oiilvin the higher staiulaixls, the gap was partly filled 
npljy intrcHlucIng object les.sous into the lower stau- 
dai-ds ? — Y’es. 

0973. At what stage is mnnn.'il work taken up in 
ilic school at present ! — At .standard five. 

6974. By manual wc>rk you understand working 
in material such as wixkI and metal ! — Yes. 

6975. I suppose there is a certain amount of 
manual work, in a wide sen.se of the word, in the 
lower standards I — Yes. 

6970. We found in Birmingham a distinction be- 
tween what i« callefl manual instruction, which is in 
the higher standards, and hand and eye trainmg in 
the lower .standards i — Yes. 

0977. Taking the work generally ihcrc is training 
of the hand and eye carried out in all staiidaids 
under the Liverpool Board ! — That is so. 

0978. Do you ni.ake any distiuction lietwcen 
manual instruction and technic.'il instruction 1 I 
may say to you that I jjut this question liecauso we 
have to try to instruct public opuuon in Ireland 
through the evidence we arc taking. I obsen*e in 
your School Board Report, and a very interesting 
Report it is, there is cue section on manual instruc- 
tion and another on technical instmetion. Technical 
instruction I suppose is something higher, more in 
the nature of what is given in a technical school ! — 
Yes. Technical instruction os in connection with 
science l>elongs more particularly to the organised 
•science .school. 

G979. And also in reference to particular occupa- 
tions perba^is 1 — Well, chemistiy may be regarded os 
a particular occupation 

COSO. Now, in reference to this elementaiy teaching 
in science, you speak of ajiparatus and demonstra- 
tions : experiments are perfonned 1 — Yea. 

G9S1. Ai'o these experiments performed by the 
children themselves! — Siimetimes a well up boy will 
be brought up to assist in that way. 

6982. But merely to assist!— iTo show that he 
knows it and also interest tlie class. It is rather a 
matter for the discretion of the teacher. 

6983. You don’t make it an important hranch of 
your elementary science work that children shonld 
oe taught to make exjierimcnts and find out things 
for themselves 1 — Oh, yes. In what may be termed 
small matters, experiments. That is an essential 
part of the system. Tliey are asked themseh-es to 
observe and suggest. “Now, wonld you approve of 
this.” " 'What kind of experiment would you sug- 
gestr 

6984. You do not confine youiself to such sug- 
gested experiments?— No. They would be allowed 
now and again to use the apparatus, but more par- 
ticularly I think they ore encouraged to bring little 
apparatus of their own. 

6985. All the better I suppose if they could make 


some little apparatus themselves and not mcrelv buv 
it in a simp! — Oh, to buy it readymade would 1* 
nutliing. 

6986. Do you give more prominence to tl»e svsteni 
of Laving exjxrinients made for tlie instimction of the 
children, or to the system of the children makiu" ex- 
periments for themselves, in your elementmy science 
department ! — I think they go hand in liaiid' with ui. 

I don’t think the. children would be qualified to 
those experiments unless they hod the example atul 
teaching of the teachers. Tlio teachers object is to 
satisfy himself that the object he has in view i« 
attained by means of the chilcb-eu being vh ified and 
interested in the subject. 

6987. Your principle is to teach them the prineipks 
or the facts of science by means of experiments per- 
formed bj- the instructor! — You have described U 
exactly. Rather than imparting knowledge from 
text books. 

6988. Let us have tliia point quite cle.avly. Then* 
are thra systems. Ono is imj>arting kuowled^,, 
frem text books. Tlie other i« imparting knowl^dc-p 
by means of experiments perfonned by the instructor. 
The third is teaching ciiihlren by certain scientific 
methods and by .setting them to work out experiments 
for themselves. I think you have the Kecoiid and 
third 1 — I think so. 

6989. You attach more importance to the second 
than to the tlnid ! — 1 think so. The children ai-e too 
young for the third. 

6090. You have not told us anything about cooken- 
or laundry work : you have, I know, cuokeiy work 
on a large scale for girls 1 — Yes. 

6991. There are about 2,000 cliildren obtaimng 
instruction in cookery ? -Y’ea. 

6992. It is taught I suppose in cciittx?s ? — Both in 
class reom.s in the schools and ru centres wherever wt 
could. We areconrinced that such subjects os cooketj 
lauirdry work and manual instruction arc better 
taught by means of sejxirate bnildmgs and rooms than 
iu jiarts of the premises of the school. 

0993. This work i.s to some extent in an urinal 
stage? — Cookery we have beerr at for a long time. 
Liiuirdry work we have only just taken up. I think 
there is more danger of these subjects tliat have been 
taught to girls being taught irr a mechanical way with 
a view of perfecting them in the actual work done, to 
cook and wash, rather thou a.s regards boys, and jot 
would want to be a little more careful. 

6994. Careful to keep the educational idea pro- 
minent ! — Yes. 

6995. And this is specially true with regard to 
needlework ! — Yea. 

6996. What is the time given to neerllework in the 
schools her'e ? — I think five hours a week. 

6997. We find some cdncational authorities in laa* 
don, Sir Joshua Fitch, and others, complaining that 
the time given, up to neerllewovk is too long, in pr> 
port'ion to the educational vidue of the work. I sup- 
pose yon agree with him that there is a special danger 
of the educational aspect of the case being lost sight 
of in such branches os needlework, cookery, ami 
laundry! — I do. 

6998. And you would combat that difficulty w 
far as possible ! — Yes. 

6999. Yon would make a special effort to do 
this as regards girls! — It is not so necessary with 
regard to boys. 

7000. You consider that the introduction of the 
various kinds of manutd work has hod a good eflect on 
the attendance iu the schools ! — I do. 

7001. Have you the system of two school attend- 
ances in the day j a morning and an evening atteail- 
aucc J — ^Yes. 

7002. That is, I think, universal in England!— I 
know of no exception except the holf-timera. 

7003. We were told in London by several persoos 
tliat tlie attendance has notably increased at the hours 
given to manual instruction and to practical teaching, 
as compared ivith the ordinary exercises of the weefc 
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I, (hit your experience iu Liverpool}— The tivemge 7021. You think it was a valuable stimulus?— i iv-rpn.,] 
attenclaucc at the classes is better, but J should not Yes, it drew their attention to the importance the * — 

it was owinq to tlie iustrnction. Board attached to this .subject. It wa.s not so much !L*^ 

'"OO-i. But this would }» the Jiatiiral effect of the the value of tlie luouey as that it was intended to " ill'U" 

iDtrrt*luction of this piactical work if, ns I aasuiiie, convince them tliat it was im|K 3 rtant. Ouit..ii 

the children tire inlensated in it 1— They are. 7022. That the Board attuclied importauce to it 

7005. All childron come more mpidly to the thing wlien they were willing to pay for it ? Yes. 

they are iatere-stefljn, than to one in which they are 7023. Is thcreany outlook for the promotion of tliese 
li>«s interested T — Yes. assist.-mt science tenchers? — We found iu London they 

TOOC. ^Ye fiml they have now introduced at tlie had some dilJiculty to jget teacliers to t.ikc up the 
ffirU’ side in London a section for housewifery, that manual training, becau.se if thov hec;ime manual 

domestic economy, the tidying up of the hoiwi;, and teachers at n centre they got out iff the stream of pi-o- 

sonie nursing also, I think. Do yon uim at anything motion; they were shunted 1— That is so ; tliatistvlt, 
of chat sort in Liverpool I — Not directly, but under but I think there ai-e two things they trust to— one 
the head of domestic economy wc cover that ground. is that there will be pc^tions of increased value in 
7007. I ho^ domestic economy is not Caught its connection with tediuical instruction opened to 
it ia with us in Iielaiul, merely out of hooka T — No. them. 

tliei-e again try to adapt tliis to the systein we 7024. Under the Beer and Spirits money ?— Ye.s, 

Lave in elementary scionco instruction. and also under Boaid.s ; as this work e.\tends nioi-e 

700S. I suinwse this bnxnclt of the work is also in a men will be wanted duly qualided for it. Then there 
progressive cnmUtioii? — Very much, but domesltc is the natural aptitude that manv of them have fur 
u»nomy has improved very considerably of late years, this kind of work, and a liking for it, so with l>oth 

7009. Speaking generally ns regards the piiictical combinwl, we liave a sufficient supply of coiu]Kitent 
siJsof scl)Ool-work, in Livoiimol at ]ivosent, ns avesult teacliers. 

of the exiTCviencc of a mnnher of yeais, the tendency 7023. Wo found that in Lomlon they attributed 
is lo go on extemling this kind of work, and tliere is some iiuixn-tanco in the early standards, about the 
no feeling that it has gone too far and ought to be 3rd standai-d, to clay motlelling. Do vou work that 
checkrtl i— There is no fear that it has gone too far. here. In Birmiughnm Cliny th.uiglit it too dirty work 

7010. On the contiury, the tendciiL'y seems to Im in fur ohildren? — I don't think we have clay motlelHng. 
a progressive direction ?— Y'es. We do not wi.")!! our- Well, wo have a little of it in the junioi-s, hut we 
selves under the intluenco of that partieulnr feeling, projiuse to try clny nuxlelling. We are ex|irrinieiitin" 

Wc are now o[ieiiiijg two additional centres, and we with it now in the npi>ev stamlards iu cunurctioa 
arc conditionally iv«eiving from the voliintnry schools with wood ami metal working, but we haw not had 
scholars, sliowing that tliey are iutercsted in the mutter, enough experience to justify an opinion being ex- 

7011. You welcome tho attondiiiice of the cliildrci; pitw.ied. 

of the voluntiir}’ schoola in These centiv.s1 — Yes. 702(5. Besides the manual and scieuce instruction 

7012. Hatl you in the beginning much pmetical Ims thi-ro Itceu any tendency to iluvelop .art instnic- 
difficulty in instructing the tvachera 1 — Not so much tioni — Jlti. 

aamight lie supposed. 7027. Any development m the direction of colour- 

7013. You said, I think, that yon jirefcrred to ing? — No, only such os is affoided by the kindergarten 

stxure the .servicoB of ordiruiry «uhoul teacliors mtimr exorcises with coloured pa|)or.s : the art side Los not 
tliaii highly (jimliiicd urti 2 aiiH } — ’Yos. had much attention I think, one may say, from tha 

7014. How do )’ou nmnnge to prepare the teticbera 1 Liverpool Booi'd. 

—We could not have done it without the holi> of out- 7028. Do tlie Ikwtt! attribute imi»ortaiiee to 
side teachers. The UniveiTiitv College here Im taken science os a subject of instruction as dUiinct fixiiu 
an interest in this work from the beginning. They the mamml instruction 1 Do they look ui>on them as 
wwe associated with its in the conference t<j which I two distinct means of instruction, because in some 
have alreatly refciTed, and they trained the te;iclici-s places they .seem to think tlut the manual iustmetion 
for IIS both in wood work and in metal -work. would a substitute for science histructiuD 't — t 

"013. Mr. Redisutos. — H ow much time ia given think they are very distinct iu our minds a.s lar os 
I»r week to manual work? — About two hours to that goes. 

o»ch scholar. 7029. Yon think they have got a distinct ednen- 

701G. What subject was displaced in order to make tionol value? — I think so; one would not be a suB-iti- 
room for that instruction ? — I don't tbink any subject tute for the other. 

wasdispiaced; the timetable ho'l of ooui'se to be altei’ed 7030. Captain Sii.tw. — .\t wbat standarrl does the 

7017. To what subjects did yon devote loss time ? science iiistrnctiira by the demou.stniconi begin? — 

—I think it was distributed over all the subjects, I The fourth. 

don't recollect ; indeed I am sure that no subject was 7031. Is there any preliminary insti-uction lending 
displaced. up to this ; are there any object lessons} — Oh, yes, 

7018. You cannot say what subject had less time that is given altogether by the tcaciier in tlie school 

given to it ? — No, I do not remember that. in tlie ordinary way. 

7019. Have you any means of knowing UiQ feelings 7032. But the object lessons under your 

of parents with reference to manual work? ]>otbey Board ore entirely science instruction, all framed for 
approve of their cliildren’s time being taken up in Uie preliminary science instruction 1 — Y'es, given under 
study of a thing tliiit may not be practically useful to the manual that 'vas drawn up by the Board’s tlien 
them afterwards ? — Well, one’s knowledge about that science demonstrator. 

>8 rather negative. It is by the absence of complaint 7038. This gives a preliminary introduction to 
that one concludes they do not object, and wo have science before the demonstrator comes round }— Yes. 
hsd 00 complaints. There have been a few instances 7034. In the fourth and fifth standards is there a 
in which exemption was claimed. I was myself tackled definite science taught or general science? — 
by a father at a public meeting because I condemned Mechanics particularly are taught; there is a syllabus, 
his son to the humiliation of doing manual work, but 7035. You could not cluss it under one particular 
he received no sympathy from a somewhat crowded head, chemistry for instance? ~ Certainly not, 
audience of working men : that was a mere incident. mechanics is the generic terra. 

"020. Professor Fitzgerald. — You stated that 7036. It has some physics in it too ? — ^Yes. 

there was an increase in the salaries of the teachers if 7037. There is one question about the woodwork 

they qualified to teach science. Did you trust to instruction— Idim’tknowwbetheritwasquiteclearly 
to induce the teachers to take up the subject ?— brought out ; you don’t make it an object that ea ^ 
did not trust entirely to that, hut it was a littie boy ^ould complete some useful work ? — No, wo 
8 tinmlo 3 no doubt. not. 
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Liverpool. 7038. On the other hand you don’t consider it 
— objectionable that he .should 1— No, but we certainly 
jfaro^ B37. deprecate his being prevented from com|)leting 

Mr. Waiuira Q,[,y particular object ; if he were aet to make a box we 
Oolton. should like him to finish the box. 

7039. But some of the exercises which are set are 
not complete and useful objects in themselves 1 — Oh, 
no. 

7040. But in addition to the.se they do make 
objects when they have attained suificLeut facility 
in the uro of tools t — Oh, yes, and they take them 
home. 

7041. As regards those boys you mentioned, of 
whom you took twenty-five, had they been through 
the three years' course and done woodwork and 
metal work 1 — I am not sure whether they had gone 
through the third year, all of them j no, they had not ; 
I see now ; only the first two years. 

7042. On tkat point, metal work is your third 
year’s course 1 — Partly. I may say as regards this 
metal work, it is in quite a condition of experiment. I 
am not prepared to say that we are satisfied of its 
being superior to the wood-working as elementary 
instruction ; it may lead up to that, but we have only 
had it opened fur about two years on a very small 
scale. 

7043. You have a three years' course of woodwork 1 
— Yea. 

7044. Then do you consider it desirablu in starting 
a new course that any cut and dry plan should be laid 
down for woodwork, or would you prefer to leave it to 
the discretion of the teacher t— I think if you got the 
right men to advise you It would be better to have a 
course laid down. You are not sure that each indi- 
vidual teacher would devise the best in his own mind. 

7045. But if you were commencing instruction you 
would have to get a competent man to organise at 
least 1 — Yes. 

704G. And you would leave the course to his dis- 
cretion? — Yes, that is wliut this Board did ; we had 
no means oumelves of drawing up a scheme, and wo 
left it to our manual instructor, and as tlierc was 
nothing objectionable on the face of his plan we took 
it. 

7047. I suppose clerical work is the principal 
employment boys look for in luverpool ; at least there 
ii more of it in this town than any other ? — I think 
there is, but a great number of them drift into seitmun- 
ship and various manual trades. 

7048. Therefore, if yon find the manual work of 
use here, I should think it would apply to almost any 
place, especially jdaces where there is some manufac- 
ture carried on 1 — Oh, yes. I ahouldlike if I might be 
permitted just to say here that some of us regard this 
work as of great importance in qualifying the lads and 
the girls for any manufacturing industry to a greater 
ext^t than they ever have been in their educatitjn in 
Liverpool. We have no manufactures here. Now a 
capitnJist who is on the outlook for a place to erect a 
factory will not be met in the course of a few years 
by the blank statement, " There are no trained work- 
people here fir you." He will probably find that the 
general talk is that the place bos been so steeped in 
technical instruction that there is a class of workers 
created for him, and if he is debating in his mind 
where he will put his factory donm, that may be the 
turning point. 

7049. You have had no objection from the mer- 
chants that tlieir clerks have been spoiled by this 
instruction ^ — Oh, no. A lad going straight from this 
wotk to an oflSce would be better for this work. 

7050. Mr. Stbothbbs.— W hat is the exemption 
standard in Liverpool 1 — Children must pass the 6th 
standard or be fourteen years of age to enable them 
to leave school. 

7051. There is no longer a compnlsorv age for 
passing a standard in England. There us^ to be a 
rule of age for each standard — that a boy must pass 
standard 5 at eleven; that rule no longer exists. 
Have you found in consequence of this that the age at 


which children take a particular standard has risen 1— 
Very much. 

7052. Tliese children are better able to pass the 
standards than they were? — Yes. 

7033. They do the work more intelligently, and it 
is likely to have a more lasting bold on them l—lf 
they stay long enough. I am satisfied that the age at 
which they hike the standard has risen. 

7054. They take the standard at .an earlier^ than 

they used to do? — Oh, yes; very much. Standards 
belongs to tlie age of eleven. 

7055. The compulsoryagewaselevenl — Yes. Kov 
you will find that the gr&it bulk of standard 5 are in 
that year of age ; previously they were twelve and 
thirteen. The table I have before me shows that a 
great nnmber of lads did not pass standard 5 until 
Siey were turned twelve. 

7056. Now you havo fewer of these? — We have 
actually more, but the projiortion is very much leas. 

7057. A larger proportion of children pass stan- 
dard 6 at a lower age fiiau they used 1 — Yes. 

7058. l)o you think it is better for a child to pass 
standard 5 atelcveu rather than at twelve? — I would 
not like to say that, but the principle you referred to 
created au artificial age at wliich the child should pass 
the school. Once he has passed a certain standard, 
p.arents thought he must leave school. First It was 
standard 4, then standard 5, and now standard 6. 
There has been a great deal made of this view — and 
that is the misfortune of it — that these lads who pass 
standard 5 are thought to liave completed their edu- 
cation. Our bye-law prevents them leai-ing nntU 
they have passed standard 6 ; but, owing to the im- 
proved attendance, by which a lad gets one-lliird more 
instruction in the year than he used to do under the 
old 250 compulsory attendances, he passes a high 
standurd at a youthful age ; and there are more passing 
the standards at tlieir proper i^e than ever was the 
case before. 

7059. You say that after the iutrorlnction of ele- 
lueutory science, passes rose considerably? — Yes. 

7060. You mean passes in ordinary subjects? — Yes. 

7061. And you cUi-ectly connect the two facts?— 
We do. There is a paragraph in the report for the 
year 1890 which expresses that veiy exactly. I shall 
have pleasure in marking it and handing it in. 

7062. So that the effect of introducing elementary 
science has heeu to enhance rather than diminish the 
efficiency of instruction in other subjects? — It has 
distinctly enhanced the efficiency. 

7063. You say it has had the effect of arousing 
observation and starts lads to think ; the teachers saj 
the children become vivified from being taught science 
and manual instruction 1 — Yes, they are brighter in 
their appreciation, of the ordinary lessons. 

7064. And you think that is the reason why they 
do better in the other subjects? — I think so. 

7065. Does that remark apply to manual instnl^ 
tiOD equally as to scieuce ? — I think so, though I 
would not say it is so direct, so marked, but I think 
it has the same kind of effect upon the minds of the 
scholars ; it brightens them. 

7066. The manual instruction has the same effect 
as the elementary science teaching? — Yes, they are 
always on the look-out to connect one ^ing with 
another. 

7067. Do you think it is so different in effect as to 
make it worth while to introduce manual Instruction 
while you have already elementary science ?— 
Certainly. 

7068. So that in your curriculum you would have 
both branches ? — Yes, I think so. 

7069. Ae to the practical effect of manual instroc- 
tion, many of youc boys take a two and three yeara 
course of woodwork ! — Tea. 

7070. They must liavc acquired a certain dexterity 
of band in that time I — ^Yes. 

7071. Of course it is not a substitute for apprenti^ 
ship, but do you find appienticeahipa are shortened? 
—Not yet. 
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70“3. Do you expect they will be? — There are many 
jojigiJeratious affecting apprenticeshij« : if there were 
none except the capacity of the lad when he left 
school it certainly would shorten bis apprenticeship. 

7073. That is the point I wanted. I merely wanted 
TOur opinion as to wiicther yon think the amount of 
skill the.‘»o boys possess would justify their apprentice- 
sliip being shortened, skill being the only considera- 
tion t-A little. 

7074. Do you have science instruction for girls as 
Well, in connection with domestic economy 

and pbvsiology wc have ; we have a special prize for 
phTsiology. 

7075. But this iwripatetic science instruction you 
spoke of is not given to girls? — No, in a mixed 
school it is given to the girls — oh, it appears to be 
(riven to the girls. 

7076. It is desirable, is it not, that the girls as 
well as the boys sliould have this bstructiou? — Ob, 
yes. 

7077. It would be a useful addition, or rather 
counteractive to the needlework instruction? — ^Yes, 
it would help that out 

7078. Y'ou Lave a distinct preference in Liverpool 
for the centre system, if I may so call it, — for teacliing 
woodwork, cookery, and laundry work in centres? — 

Yes. 

7079. What is the average size of a school ?— Of 
an ordinary elementary school, yon may saj about 
1 , 000 . 

7080. That would net be a large enough number of 
children to justify you Laving a room for manual 
instruction attached to one particular school ? — No. 
Some of the schools would supply enough girls for a 
cookery centre, somo of the large schools ; but as far 
as the boys are concerned, the numbers in standards 
six Olid seven are too few in each school to niuke it 
possible to give them tliat instruction unless you 
iuought them to n centre. 

7081. You don't see any advantage in the girls 
taking cookery in their own school rather than going 
to a centre I tliink there is ; if you could have a 
room specially preimred for the jiurpose, and thei’e 
were siithoient girls in the school to attend it, 
there would be no advantage in taking them to the 
centre. 

7082. In a school of 1,000 or 1,200 there would be 
enough girls to keep a cookery-room pretty constantly 
filled during the year? — Yes: we have schools in 
which the ciiokery is tanght in a room specially 
sllottetl for the pur[J08e for that particular school. 

7083. And attended only by pupils of tliat pai"- 
ticnlar sciiool ? — No, because I urn not aware of .any 
school in which the scholars who attend it ai-e suffi- 
cient to occu]>y the whole space at a time, but there 
are schools where such a schoolroom exists, but it is 
attended by other schools as well. We have a very 
fine cookery school in Cliateworth-.street. 

7084. "IVith regard to teaching science, you say 
the children are encouraged and allowed to make 
experiments 1 — I think they are, but it is not part of 
our instructions to the demonstrator. 1 don't mean 
that that is the system laid down by the Board. 

7083. You don’t insist as part of the iusbruction 
that every child shall make experiments for itself] — 
No. 

7086. Moosiguor Mollot. — You said that there is 
no gap now between the kindergarten instruction and 
the higher manual instruction, but formerly there was 
* gap?— That is so. 

7087. How was that gap filled up? — It was filled 
Qp by the introduction of the advanced kindergarten 

object lessons. 

7088. What standard does the kindergarten ^stem 
cease at ? — Standard 4. 

7089. And at what standard does the highei’ 
JuajiuJ instruction begin ? — Standard 6. You mean 
by the manual instructiou the instruotion in wood- 
work. 

7090. Then standards 3 and 4 would probably be 


die standaids in which the gap formerly existed, that Liverpool, 
is now filled uji ? — Yes, they are taught in the specific — 
subjects in elementaty science as well as having in 
standard 3 the advanced kindergarten. Willinm 

7091. With regard to metal work, I think you 
said that it is at preseat only in the experimental 
stage ? — That is my opinion, but others think it is tho 
right way to extend tuts woodwork instruction. 

7092. What kind of metal work is taught? — Vviy 
simple work, drilling, and the making of bolts nuil 
exact planing of the metal j \-ery simple. 

7093. I understood you to say that you are not 
certain as to whether metal work will be found to be .as 
effective for educational purposes as woodwork ? — Not 
<}uit« the committee wants a little more time before 
it makes its mind up. 

7094. With regard to centres, I think you aoid it 
is tho wish of the Board that the centres should be 
opeu to pupils of voluntaty schools if they wish to 
come for such lessons as cookery ? — That is so. 

7098. Do you find that they do come from the 
voluntary schools to any large extent? — Yes; vovy 
largely to the manual instruction and fairly to the 
cookery, not so largely to the elementary science. 

7096. You gave us the figures for 1895-'9G of the 
number of pupils who had passed in standard 3, us 
1,216 i— Boys. 

7097. You gave also the number of pupils in stuu- 
dard 5, as 2,168 ? — That incindes girls. 

7098. If you look at that lost figure you wOI see a 
considerable drop from standard 5, 2, 16 8, to standard G, 

1,392 ; liow Jo you account for that drop, seeing that 
standard 6 is compulsory with you. It may be due to 
tho fact of some pupils being exempt by <^e ; what 
ago would exempt them? — Fourteen, hut there are 
very few in tlie staudord at that age. 1 am afraid yon 
must say the leakage is consequent upon causes over 
which the Board bos no control: the parents take them 
away. 

7U99. Then standard 6 is not jiracticolly com- 
jiulsovy, although it is nominally compulsory t — The 
Board would not admit tliat it does not efieotually do 
its work, I daresay. 

7100. But there is a considerable leakage they 
cannot control between these two standards ? — There 
is, and there is no donbt tho Board allows exemption 
in many coses. And some of them, I would like 
further to expLun, may be of age in the course of four 
or five months, and therefore they would go out of 
the school naturally and properly during the school 
year. 

7101. Captain Shaw.— D on’t many of them go to 
secondiury schools from standard 6 ?— I should not 
think a great many did; our secondary schools ;u-e 
not big enough to account for them, but some do, 
there is no doubt. 

7102. Monsignor Moixot. — Is there a system in 
Liverpool, such as we have seen in London, of scholar- 
ships offered for competition amongst the pupils of 
the Board schools?— Yes, that is done by the Council 
of Education, a very valuable educational body here, 
and it supplements our entire want in that resjiect 

7103. On what conditioia are they allowed to hold 
these scholarships 1 — On passing an examination ; it 
is a competitive scholarship. 

7104. On gaining a scholarship where do Uiey hold 

itj At one of the secondary spools; there are two 

schools, the Collegiate and the Mechanica’ Institute, 
and for girls Blackburn House in connection with the 
latter, and Grove-street in, connection with the other. 

7108. But th^ must go to one or the other? — 

Yes. 

7106. Are these schools selected by the Board? — 

No, the Council of Bducation ace responsible for it, 
and to them thq credit is due. 

7107. In these schools is the education, of a purely 
literary kind or is it to some extent technical ? — It is 
generaUy understood the Collegiate is a classical school 
and the Institute is a little more scientific ; one sends 
its men to Oxford and tho other to Cambridge. 
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710S. TLev are both schools that prepare for the 
imiversitios rather thaa industrial schools ? — They are 
divided into three ; there is the lower sfhool. the 
oomiiiercial and the higher : the scliolarsLij) scholars 
go to the lower school, then they are oouipetenc tor a 
scholarship which passes them to the middle and 
again to the liigher and from there to a baraavy or 
scholarship at the University. 

7109. Then the natural tendency of the system is 
to Ie.ad these pupils on to a nniv'ersity career 1 — I 
would not say tiiat ; most of them gravitate back to 
the elementary school as teachers, but we hare never 
pursued their career. 

7110. You have no scholarships S[>ecially given to 
be held in technical schools by the successful candi- 
dates'! — ^Wo have no technical schools in Liverpool in 
the large meaning of the word, but there ore technical 
scholarships given by the City Council which are 
available to be held in the same way at these 
secondary schools and in our Univereity ; but we have 
no technical school in Liverpool yet in the sense of a 
special building ilevoted to the jmrjKise. IVe are 
bnilding one, a very large one, but at present we 
conduct the classes in places that are selected as 
suitable, up and down town, and we have one centre 
at Islington. The whole thing is at present in 
embryo. 

7111. Mr. Mollot. — In glancing through the 
Liverpool School Baird rei>ort for 1S04 I observe 
that there was school accommodation at that time for 
98,000 pirpils, and that the total on the rolls came to 
97,000, since 1894 has them been any increase or 
decrease either in the accommodation provided or tlie 
total number on the rolls, say, up to March, 1890 ?— 
We !»ave opened, I think, two new schools since then. 

7112. In proportion to the jwpulation of Liveriwol 
wliat number of pupils ivould you sivy ai-e in the 
schools under instruction ! — I don’t know ; we h.ive 
not had rea.son to work that out lately it could be 
easily got ; it is thought to be a six per cent, calcula- 
tion, but I doubt it myself In 1896 we largely 
increased the area of the city so the increase in our 
school impulation is not the natural growth of the 
place : it is consequent upon tlie added area. But we 
hai'o not added much, ii I may say so, to our school 
accommodation or to the number of children in 
atteodiince beyond the two schools that I h.ave 
mentioned. 

7113. I notice also that the report of your Board 
takes cognizance of certified indnstrial schools, and 
even of orphanages and such schools as those for deaf 
and blind children, and also pcb'ute schools : whac 
pecuniary help do you give those schools ! — We give 
none to tho private schools : those statistics ore merely 
inserted with a view of the Board's accounting for 
tho j)Osition of each child ■within its area. 

7114. Then the conductors of, say, private schools 
hare no objection to furnish you with statistics? — 
The private schools referred to there are what are 
known here ns private adventure schools ; in Ireland, 
I believe, as hedge schools ; they are very poor places, 
but they are supposed to give education which is 
satisfactory, and the Board grants the school a certi- 
ficate, subject to continued good beha'\'ioar and 
efficiency, of the modest character required. 

7115. Does the Liverpool School Board exercise 
inspection over these schools! — Yes, they generally 
send a clergyman ; there is a formal report made on 
each school fnim time to time. 

7116. That extends, I presume, to the certified 
industrial school 1 — No, we don’t examine them at all ■, 
they are open to our inspection, but I am not aware, 
at least for a great many years, of any official inspec- 
tion of these schools having been undertaken by the 
the Board. We rely very properly upon the managers 
of these schools doing what is right. 

7117- Professor PmcBaAiD. — Is there not a 
Guvenunent inspection of them ? — Oh, yes. 

7118. Mr. Mollo 7. — I notice al^ you take 
cognizance of. orphansges : in what way, pray! — We 


take no cognirnnee of the instructiim j those 
are merely to aceoimt for the children who presuaiabiv 
ought to be educated in Liverpool. The ISnarU 
up the attendance at all these institutions. 

7119. If luipils from these city schools, includin'' 
the certified iuiiustrial schools, should attimd anv i,' 
the ceiitr&s fcii‘ manual work, wouhl you give the® 
instruction friv, say, ehilclrcD from a private school or 
oi'pliauage! — Oh, no, we have our own dayiuJustrkl 
schools, the attendance at which is included tliere as 
accounting for tlie total school population, auU they 
receive mamml instruction under the Boartl, but act 
the scliolars attending an ordinary industrial school 
under private management. 

7120. But if a pupil from a p.rivate adventure 
school came to one of your manual schools would tou 
give him instruction free! — No, we would not give it 
at all. 

7121. Tlien it is really only from a statistical stand- 
point that you take any cognizance of schools not 
under your Board ! — In the report it is given sol-dy 
with that object, but we do inspect private adven- 
ture schools as I said. 

7122. And 1 presume you do not interfere in anv 
way with the religious instruction given in those 
special schools! — Not at all. 

7123. Or investigate whether religious instruction 
is given at all ! — Not at all. 

7124. What is the immediate connection between 
your School Board and the University College! D« 
you pay for the teachers who are taught science there 1 
— No, those who liave received the instruction in 
wood work and metal ■working you are referring tu, 
they paid for themselves in order to qualify. 

7125. Then the University' College will hold an 
examination at the end of a certain course, and give 
certificates '? — That is so. 

7126. You. accept those certificates! — Yes. 

7127. Would you allow any of those teachers to 
take part in the instruction in the csentral schools 
without being furni.sbed with .a certificate ! — I don’t 
chink we should now, becaitao it is to our udvant^ 
that our teacliers should have received such a train- 
ing as the university confers ; but we should have 
done so in the first instiinco rather th.an be withont 
the teachers, and now we supplement it of course by 
a special examination and investigation on the part 
of our technical instructor. He hears the applicant 
give a lesson, for instance, finds out how much be 
kno-w-s about wood work, and wliat he has done him- 
self, but the certificate is the chief thing no doubt. 

7128. Would you allow yonr special demonstrator 
in science, if that be his technical term, to pve 
certificates to j>ersons who had not gone to the 
University College 1 — He has never been called upon 
to do that except in connection with those teaclieis 
who 'qualify to give the instruction in their own 
schools : that of course is a very limited examinatioa 

7129. About what time ■was the plan introduced of 
havting this special demonstrator and three or four 
assistants to give this instruction in science ! — 12th of 
March, 1377. 

7 130. What is the precise title — peripatetic science 
teacher ? — Science demonstrator he is called, and there 
are as-siscant science demonstrators. 

7131. In conclusion, would you allow me to ask yon 
what difference, if any, exists between what I shall now 
briefly describe and what takes place under yonr 
science demonstrator. Under the Irish National 
Board, so far back as forty years ago, there was a 
specialist in physics and elementary mechanics ; he 
attended twenty schools in the year, he had three 
special assistants trained by himself under him, he 
brought appliances about with him to the varioos 
schools. There was also some little eollectioa of 
science apparatus kept at the schools : and he taught 
not merely the senior pupib of the school and the 
teachers in chai-ge but tdso extern teachers ■who woo 
allowed to come in and listen to his instructiGn- Now, 
is there any substantial difference between that which 
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<raJ pstablisliect by ibe Irish National Board of Edu- 
citioii fortr y(.*avs and what you intivduced in 
LivenKkol 'in'lJJTTI— I don’t see much ditfcreoce 
^xcci't that onra is more condensed. We briug the 
»bol*- force to be.ar upon a limited area, and we Wing 
aa much force as is necessary to alfect it 

Professor Fitzheoald. — That was in a limited area 
io Ireland. 

7132. Ur. Mou.ot. — This one demonstrator went 
all over Ireland 1 — I think it was too much dilTuscdj 
l.ut the systeui you describe is very much fclie same as 
liie one we have in force. 

7133. Would yim approve of a number of persons 
oftliat chawcicr Wing employed, say, one for each 
iiTO\Tijee 1 — Toil should have enough, and if you 
hail enough it would improve the make of the butter 
thnt comes from Ireland in the course of a generation. 

7134. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Are the funds with 
VliicU you carry on }’Qur operatiouH derived exclusively 
from the ratepayers of Liverpool 1 — Pmctically, yes. 
Wf! have one prize, that was given uh in connection 
with tho National Health Society, ofXlOO. 

7133. Wlien your School Board has decided that 
another school is needed or an existing school should 
be enlarged have you unrestricted power to expend 
die money to do this work 1 — Subject to the approval 
Ilf the Education Department, we have. Once we get 
tiiat we can spend the money and demand it from the 
Conacil by jirecept. 

713G. Of course you have in Liveii>ool n lai-ge 
cuDiher of private schools at which the childi-en of 
[ ijlirr social standing attend. So far as your oLserva* 
liua has extended has the success of the manual in- 
struction in Board schools led any of them to introduce 
the Siune thing in the jirivate schools 1 — No, I am not 
aware of any, but it is rather remote from my ex- 
perience. 1 have the pleasure of knowing soma of 
the masters of private schools, but I don’t know much 
of the system os it is in Liverpool, and wo have no 
direct connection with them, more is tho pity, 
tfecondary education is <iulte out of our urea. 

7137. I would expect that, but the ivason I asked 
the question is that manual instruction is taking such 
s bold on public opinion that I thought it probable 
that some private schools of Uio higher class would 
seek to adopt it ; you cannot say on that point whether 
they have or nob 1 — No. The public secondary schools, 
such as the Collegiate, to which rcfei'cnce was made, 
and the Mechanics, have introduced the manual 
izutructaon, but I thought by private you meant 
schools that wei-e proprietoiy schools. 

7136. I do 1 — Then 1 don't know much about that. 
Bat it is a common thing for a joiner to teach in 
these secondary private schools ; they have a joiner to 
give lessons to some of the scholars. 

7139. Of course you will have a large number of 
primary schools net connected with the Board 7 — Very 
few. 

7140., I don't mean schools of a higher class, 
attended by children of a higher social standing! 
irttiai*. — Do you mean that there are other pubHc 
elementary schools in Liverpool besides the Board 
ocboolsl 

,7141. Not public, but conducted by private indi- 
viduals 1 — That is what I understood ; there are not 

7U2. Eev. Dr. Evans. — Who was your first direc- 
tor of this manual instniotion 5 — The man who is at 
present our director, Mr. Pearson. 

7143. How did you obtain him! — He was strongly 
ended in the first instance by Sir Philip 

"^us ; we visited London with a view of ascer- 
toining something about the whole matter, and he 
exceedingly kind to us, and afforded ua very 
’Suable information, and among other idlings we 
to see this gentleman at work, and ultimately 

“ was selected. 

7144. How did he obtain his qualifications 1 — I 
he passed the examination of tho City and 


Guilds of London Institute. I thought that wos so, Liwipo*). 
but Mr. Hance says not — 

Mr. Hance.— H e will tell the Commission himself. 

7146. Rev. Dr. Evans.— My point was this : I wish Mr. WniUm 
to underatantl what steps you took in order to obtain 
this manual instruction ? — That was what we did, and 
we did it before in connection with the introduction 
of elementary science. 

7146. Did you advertise? — No, we did not adver- 
tise in either case. 

7 147. There was no public step taken at all of any 

kind in order to obtain a director 1 No. 

7l4fi. Are there training colleges in Liverpool?— 

One, and a day training college for mole students. 

7149. Do those training colleges adopt the manual 
instniction curriculum, and prepare the Queen's 
Scholars in it 1 — The training college proper, Edgehill, 
is liraited to femnlo students ; the day tiuining College 
Laa no apparatus at all. 

7150. ilost Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Is there not an 
important training college at 6Iountpleasant 1 — I beg 
your pardon, I forgot that for the moment ■, I was only 
thinking of the college available for boys ; there U a 
very important end universally esteem^ training 
college in Mountpleasant, from which this Board has 
derived one or two initial policies in regard to its work. 

7151. Eev. Dr. Evans.— D oes that training college 
adopt this manual instruction t — I am not aware that 
it doe.s. 

7152. Could you throw any light on this, that 
whereas tho authorities of the School Board have a 
strong opinion in favour of manual instruction and 
elementary science, the training colleges do not seem 
to have generally, if at all, taken any steps towards 
prejiaring their teachers to teach it : why is that 1 — 

Tho School Board has no influence whatever, no 
connection with the training colleges in Liverpool. 

7153. Professor Fitzoerald. — Might I ask do not 
n large number of the pupils of the day training 
college attend science lectures at University College 1 
— Yes, they do. 

71 54. Rev. Dr. Evans. — All this is, however, rather 
aside from the point. The point is this, if manual 
instruction is so very iinportut in the opinion of the 
Liverpool School Board and of other School Boards, 
how is it that the training colleges do not take 
measures to introduce this matter into their coiriculum. 
and prepare tho Queen's Scholars to teach it?— IVe 
have no influence whatever over the training colleges 
of the country geuerally, and we have none whatever 
over those that are existing in Liverpool. Two of 
them are limited to female students, the other is 
merely a day training college affiliated to the 
University, and therefore, as far as the curriculum of 
science is concerned, they do give instraction. The 
University College here, the Victoria UniTershy, 
gives instruction to qualify teachers for giving manual 
instruction. 

7155. 1 think you told us that passes in ordinary 
subjects rose considerably rince the introduction of 
science instruction ? — They did rise soon after. 

715G. How are those passes obtained, through what 
course? — The ordinary course. The figures are taken 
simply from the tables in the blue book. 

7157. Your schools are not examined under the 
results system?— I am referring now to fifteen years 
ago when the elementary science instruction was first 
introduced. 

7158. But your schools are not now under the 
results system ?— No. 

7159. How then could you ascertain? — At the 
period I am referring to they were, and it was possible 
to compare the results of the period immediately before 
the introduction of the science instruction with a 
reasonable period after its introduction, and that was 
done. 

7160. And the increased number of passes was 
exactly under the same system of testing tiie progress 
of the pupils 1 — Yes, as before. 

X2 
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Liverpool. 7161. Captain Sbaw. — A s regards manuaHnstruc- 
~ jg. tion, itia generally all over England taught in centres, 

^ ; ■ and tbo manual instructor U a person who does not 

Mr- tl'illinm generally take part in the school teaching in the rest 
Oulton. of the sciiooh Iherefoie if the training college pre- 

pared tJicm they would Isuve tu juirpare manual 
instructors only in one subject 1 — That aould not Jo. 

7162. That is the system that prevails now, so 
»*’at training everybody a manual instructor is 
not of practical utilityl— No, die manual insti-uctor 

wanU-d only for manual instruction. 

7163. Mr. Strctuebs. — B ut you employ trained 
tfrichcrs as manual instructors! — Yes, in preference. 
Afterwards they Lave to devote tlicir whole time to 
it, but I don't think you could expect a man to 
f|ualify himself limiting his collegiate coume to iLo 
subjects requii-cd for giving technical inetmetion. 

TlCd. CnAiBM.^M. — Du I understand you to mean 
that a person who tenches boioething in manual in- 
struction would not tench anything else? — He dues 
ir'l teach anytliing else with us. 

CiIAiRtlAX. — 1 observed in Birmingham one toacher 
who nos giving a Icssuu in wirework and later on in 
the morning 1 saw he was teaching singing. 

Captain Suaw. — W o arc only referring to wood 
work now. 

7165. Most Rev. Dr Walsu. — Y" ou sjwke of the 
help given by the City Council of Livei-pool in tho 
establishment of scholarships in oounection with 
lechnical iustructiOiL Can yon say out of what fund 
these Bcholarsliips 01*6 founded! — From the Excise 
coutrihution. 

7106. That is the money that has come to l>e 
known in Ireland as the whiskey money 1 — That is so. 

7107. Tills then is one of the uses mode of it in 
Liverpool t — Yes. 

71GS. To enable jiromiaing pupils of tho primary 
schools to pass on into schools of a higher ginde in 
connection with technical eJiicotion 1 — Yes. 

7163. You have also grants fi-om the EJiuaition 
De]>artment for working thus practical instructiou in 
your English schools 1 — Yes. 

7170. And you have grants also from the Science 
and Art Department 1 — Y'es. 


7171. Furthermore, in the Board Schools, Ton are 
at liberty to draw uiwn the rates for the work of these 
departuienU 1— Yes. 

7172. Suppose you were not at liberty 10 draw 
npen the rates, or that you bad not tliese special funds 
to ostnblish this special work, would it hare been 
|H,ssiblo for you to do it 1 — I am afraid not. 

7173. I take it for granted it would not. Now 
let U8 apply this to tho ti-aining colleges; c.m you 
S. 1 V whntbcr thei-e is any special fund placed at the 
(ILsjiosal of the training colleges fi.i* the intr.nlacdcn 
of special training in practical work, manual instme- 
ticn, and so fortli ? — I never hciml of such a fund. 

7171. You can take it from me that there is Mt. 
Tlio training colleges simply have tho fund they had 
twenty yeai-a ago, before this was introduced. Doroa 
tliinlc it woulil l>e [lossible for ti-aiuing Cfillegi.-s-ljiu 
mattor how lughly they thoughtof this de^iintment— 
do you think it w<mlJ be possible ff.r Uiem to intro- 
duce it without special liel[t and special funds bein’' 
placed at their disposal ! — I don’t thuik it wouU; 
there is an initial outLiy which of course they would 
have to 6ml. 

7175. So that tlic fact of the training colleges not 
having established it, would not go to show that they 
don't attach the highest ]»os.siUe iuqjortanco tothb 
biundi of work I — Quite so. 

7176. Rev. Dr. Ev.ams. — As ftrising out of what 
Ilia Gnice has just asked you, are you uware that 
yuur director of manual instructiou received his 
qualillcatious in Westminater Training College!-- 
Oh, I'crfectly. 

7177. Though tliere was no fund specially to pje- 
pare Queen's Scholars! — I did not quite lake the 
incauiiig of your question when I answeiwl so 
quickly. I knew that he had loeen trained at 
Vi'p-stminster, and that lie was a qualified teacher: 
but 1 rcniombcr now I think tliei-e is some kied 
of spjecial certificate that they get tliere, but X am not 
.aware that they have any apparatus at liVest 
minster. Have they benches 1 

7178. Most Rev. Dr. Walsd. — The main point b 
this, tlio State has not made any special provision for 
this branch of work in the training colleges 1 — No. 


Mr. Edwir'l 
M, Bucr. 


Mr. Edwaed M. Ha^'cc, Clerk to t 

7179. CaAiBiiAS. — Yon are clerk to the Lirei-pool 
School Board ! — ^Yes, my lord. 

7IS0. 1 think you are prepared to give us some 
evidence with regard to the snccessive stages of tbe 
development of the Boaid's scheme for science and 
art and manual instruction. Perhaps you would do 
sot — My eiddence is only intended to be supplemen- 
tary to that which Mr. Oultoa has already given, 
and tlierefore possibly there are several points in my 
memorandum with wliich you have already suffi- 
ciently dealt. 

7181. Then perhaps you would pass them overt — 
I think, perhap.s, it may be well if T just state tho 
connection which has now been arrived at, rather 
than the successive stages by which we did arrive 
at it. To-ujoitow you will see the work in actual 
operatiou. It has now by tbe result of twenty years 
b«oine a connected whole, coaunencing so far as 
the manual instruction is concerned with kinder- 
garten in the infant schools, and finishiug with the 
woodworking and metalworking, and in one work- 
place with machine drawing and clay modelling. The 
science side in like manner begins in the in&nt 
school with the object lessons ; it is continued in a 
special series of object lessons through tbe lower 
standards ; in standard four there is a preliminary 
series of lessons under tbe diraction of the science 
director, and then in standard five to standard seven 
there are the ordinary itinerant lessons, followed in 
e.v-standard seven with classes in connection with the 
Science and Art Deportment, and concluding with 


e Liverpool School Board, examined. 

tlie organised science scliool, which you will see on 
Wednesday afternoon. This sj stem has been ar- 
rived at by different stages during the course of the 
last twenty yeai-s. 

7182. "VN’idi regard to thedevelopment of the system 
of the training of pupil teachers and assistant teacLeis, 
have you any observaduns to moke 1 — One of the prin- 
cipal difficulties in introducing a system of science in- 
struction in connection with elementary schools was the 
veryimperfcct tiuining which tlieteacliers bad received 
in that subject ; and to remedy that in poi-t, at the 
same time that science instruction was introduced 
into the Board schools science instruction was also 
introduced iuto the eunicuhiin of tbe young people 
who were being Iniiaed for teachers. The system of 
class instructiou for pupil teachers was one of those 
points which Mr. Ouiton referred to as haring been 
derived from the aiTongements at the training college 
at hlountpleasont. The pupil teachers in tbe Roman 
Catholic schools of Liverpool were very considerahly 
better prepared, as was shown by tbe results of the 
scholarships examination, than ^ose of any othe 
class or school in tbe town, and on the espinuatiw 
being sought is was found to be that the teachert u 
connection with Mountpleasant had the advantage m 
collective school teaching instead of individual teach 
ing which obtained in all the other schools of tw 
town. Following that precedent the Board estab- 
lished central classes for their teachers. 

7183. For females and moles! — First for feoialm 
and subsequently, after the classes for females b*“ 
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been well established, for males. And in the carri- 
culum of those classes they introduced science and 
art teaching both for bop and for girls. 

7IS1. Will you let me ask you first, \rhat they 
Uiiitht the girls, and tlien what they taught tlie boys 1 
_fhe science instruction of girls was first physiology 
alone, animal physiology, but it Ints been developed 
of more recent years and pliysiognipliyis introduced. 

71^5. What is physiography 1— A general study 
of n.itural laws, I think, and also recently we have 
tried a certain amoimt of mathematics for girls. 
With r^ard to the mal>; pupil renchevs the cuiTi- 
ciilum includes physiography and physics. 

71S6. Do they teach cliemistry to boys or girls 1 — 
They teach chemistry now to the younger teachers 
before they commence their ordinary apprenticeship. 
AVhat we call the candidates and the first year pupil 
ti’oehers receive instruction in cheini.stry. 

7137. All the inii>ils attending these classes are 
pupil teachere? — They are all jiupil teachers or as- 
sistant teachei-3 who li.i\-e not yet ohhiiued their cer- 
tificates. 

71SS. Ai’C there any stipendiary monitoi-s included? 

Tliem wci'C. But the stipf.'n<liary monitor is now 

called the candidate fc>r a pu]>il teacher. 

713f>. Dll tliey have wliole time or haif-tune cln-sses ? 
—Half-time classes. 

7190. That is, they got less instruction than tlie 
fully developed pupil teacher ? — No j they give les-s 
instruction. The pupil teacher is a person who i.s 
engaged for most of his time tcaehiug in tlie schools, 
iind it is only out of school liours he ordinarily re- 
ceives instruction : but the candidate and first yeai' 
pupil teacher are half-tiincre, aud only give iu.strnc- 
tion half the day and receive iuutructioa the remain- 
ing half. 

7151. I don’t think I t|uite follow you. I can 
follow you in the last part of your answer; the c-.vn- 
diilate receives instruction half his day and gives 
instmetion half his day. But J. understand you to say 
ihiit the pupil teadun- is recei\-ing instruction for the 
whole of the day when he i.s receiving it, or giving 
instruction for the whole of the daj' when he is giving 
it? — No; the pu])il teacher is giving instruction 
almost the whole time that the schools are open, and 
it is only out of school houre, or to the extent that 
he is relieved of the work of the school, that he re- 
ceives instruction during tlio day tunc. 

7192. That is, in extra hours and in central classes! 
— That is so. 

7193. I see you Lua'p an observation about half- 
time cla.sses for the first year’s female pupil teacher's. 
Would you explain that ? — The system of lialf-time 
was inti-oduced first of all with regard to the atipeu- 
diary laouitors, or as we now call them, candidates. 
It was then exteirded to the female pupil teachers, 
first year pupil teachers ; the remaining pupil 
teachers do not receive as much exemption from 
school time as the fli-st year’s. The second year's 
pupil teachers receive two half days per week, and 
the remaining pupil teachers, until recently, only 
received one; but now the recent development is 
that they also arc to receive two half days’ exemption 
from school work per week. 

7194. What time have they for individual private 
study 1 — On the half days that they are exempt from 
attendance at schools, they ore collected at what is 
called the pupil teachers’ college, and have there 
opportunities of private study under the direction of a 
member of the Sard’s inspectorial stafii 

<195. Have you any observations to make with 
regard to experimental classes for male ex-pupil 
teachers, and preparation for Uuiversity College ?— 
^6 goal which a large number of our more promis- 
ag male pupil teachers now set for themselves is the 
Univerrity course terminating with a University 
Jepee, and during the last two years the intervi 
which elapses between the time when the Queen's 
wholarship examination has been taken and the time 
tor their entering into the training college has been 


utilised by special classes preparing them for the LirerpooJ. 
subjects of the University career. That has been quite _ — 
a recent development, as a sort of completion of the 
aiTangemeut for the instmetion of teachens. Mr. Edward 

7196. What are the objects of the introduction and 
development of this class of instmetion that we have 
been talking about! — The first object, the object of 
introducing science instruction, was the quickening 
of the observing and reasoning faculties of the chil- 
clrch : that in the manual instruction would be the 
traiuing of the hand and eye to werk together, as a 
preparation for the later technical instmetion which 
is DOW lieiiig so largely given fhro'.ighout the town ; 
and also one of the principal objects wljidi it was 
expected to -accomplish thereby was the prolongation 
of the school life of the ordinary ^cl 2 olar. 

7197. Do you attach iinportanco to retaining 
scholars longer at school? — This prolongation of the 
school life of the cliildren was almo.st- neceiaary to 
coimleract the effects of the Board’s own work in 
other directions. Mr. Struthera asked a question 
upon that jioint. The age at which the children piisscd 
the several standards was pj-ogrc.^sivcly fallliig, and 
the result was tliat unless they could be imlucKd to 
remain after they liacl attained the stimdarJ of com- 
pulsion, they were actually, by rea.'on of tlic success 
of tlie ordinary instruction, being qualified Ui leave 
school at an earlier time than they hud been pre- 
viously. The effect of that would lie that if tho child 
left school at so early an age he had additional 
time to forget what he had already le.ampcl, and as 
that would have been le-arned at a younger age chan 
previously, it also tendef.l to sink in less deeply than 
previously. 

7193. Then what do you find to be the cfi'cct of 
the intreductian of this class of instruction ? — I think 
the statistics tliut we shall lay before you, my lord, 
will show that it has had a distinct effect in inducing 
parents to leave thrir children at school. 

7199. Has it given them incre.'ised efficiency as 
regards oi-dinsry subjects ? — Yes, and therefore it has 
immensely increased tlm efficiency of the hold which 
the ordinaiy subjects h.avo upon tho schol.ars. 

7200. And has it had a tendency to counteract the 
objection to manual employment? — I tliiuk that is 
vei’y distinctly a feature of the work. 

7201. What arrangements have been found most 
suitable and economical for instruction eus regards 
elementary science ? — The system, which I think 
ilr. Oulton has explained to you, of working from a 
common centre and having itinerant teachers acting 
under the direction of the Board's science demon- 
strator. 

7202. That applies also I suppose to cookery, 
manual instruction, and laundry work ? — lu point of 
fiict it applies to the more advanced science instmetion 
except that, instead of the teacher going to the school 
in the more advEinced "work, the scholar gees to the 
teacher. 

7203. That is to say, you have appliances which 
you could not move about : you have laboratories and 
things of that kind which you cannot move, and 
therefore, the school has to go to the teacher instead 
of the teacher going to the school !— Yes. 

7204. That applies to laundry and cookery? — 

That applies in part to cookery ; in some of our schools 
we have class rooms which have been- fitted up to 
enable cookery lessons to be given in them without 
completely withdrawing the class room from the 
ordinary use of the school ; in other places we have 
centres which are given exclusively to cookery, and 
to which girls go from their own schools ; so we have 
both systems at work in connection with cookery- 
bat as to laundry work, we are obliged to have a 
room and appliances solely for that purpose. 

7205. Ooidd you give us any information -with 
regard to the cost of these several subjects, first, as 
regards teachers, and secondly, as regards appliances? 

—With regard to manual instruction, I have tiie 
figures. 
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7206. Could you put it in more conveniently than 

orally'} I think I could give the cost generally, but 

I think it may be sufficient to let you know that it 
doe.s not cost very much, and so far as the manual 
instruction is concerned the total cost upon the average 
attendauce teas abont 17s. per head. 

7207. ProfeMOv Fitzoerald.— Of those attending 
that subject! — Of tlioee attcndbg that subject. 

7208. CHAiasLiS. — 17s. per head per annum! — 
Yes. 

7209. Professor Fitzoeuald. — T hat is not the ex- 
pense of installing, but the expense of working it 1 — 
That is the annual expense of working it. 

7210. Ceairsiak. — D oes that include interest upon 
the cost, first of all, of the room, and secondly, of the 
.ap]diances 1 — No. 

7211. If this system were to be introduced into 
Irel.aud, those things would have to be provided in 
the first instance, and in, some way they would liavo 
to l>e capiudised, aud interest calculated in addition 
to the annual cost of instruction. Could you not give 
us what the total cost (>er heoi] would tlien be ex- 
pected to be ■} — I tliiuk I c.in. You will see on going 
to the buildings tliat they have been constructed upon 
the most inexpensive method jwssible, firstly, be&ause 
the Board did nut feel that it had sufficient know- 
ledge to justify it in expending a large sum of niouey 
in erecting permanent buildings, and secondly, 
because wo found that the temporary buildings when 
erected were so completely suited for their purpose 
that the Board has never found it necessary to replace 
them with more expensive buildings. The cost of the 
earlier ones, the buildings limited to wood-work, is 
about £500, and they arc able to accommodate some 
720 children each during the course of the year ; 
therefore, you will see that the initial cost is con- 
siderably under £1 a head upon' the number of 
children. 

7212. Of course in Liverjmol you are dealing with 
large schools, where.is in Ireland the great majority 
of the schools are small scliools, and in providing 
buildings for a small school you would be providing it 
for a smaller number of chddiuo, and therefore the 
cost per head would he pro ianto mcre;iEed ? — Our 
centres would not in that w.iy be made moi-e expensive ; 
they would simply serve a larger number of schools. 

7213. Your centre does not serve a single school ? — 
No. 

7214. That would be the difficulty in Ireland : the 
schools are so far apart it would be difficult to group 
them 1 — That is in country [ilaccs, but not in towns and 
a few large centres of population. But the precedent 
that you would have to seek for Ireland would I tbinV 
rather be found in Wales than in the lai^ towns of 
England : they have had to deal -with all these diffi- 
culties in the rural districts of Wales iu connection 
with secondoiy education, and they have solved them 
I think very largely. 

7215. As regards manual instructiont — Yes, by 
sending itinerant teachers ; instead of having centres 
they Lave an itinerant teacher. 

7216. Do you know how they manage about rooms ! 
— No ; 1 am afraid I cannot give you definite infor- 
mation on that point. Then I think also I might 
mention that a full centre, such as you will sco to- 
morrow, costs something like £1,500, wiUi the metal 
working, as well as wood working and maohino 
drawing and sneb like 

7217. Professor Fitzoeiluj). — H ow many pupils 
are there using that centre! — It is capable of ac- 
conunodating — I cannot give the exact number — it is 
capable of accommodating 720 for woodwork, and 
about 300 for metal working and other similar things. 

7218. That is about 1,01)0; then the cost is about 
£1 10s. a-head! — Tes, but of course it will serve for 
many successive generations. 

7219. Cbaibjlo. — C an yon give ns any informa- 
tiott with regard to your source of supply of suitable 
teachers ? — Might I add, my lord, before I pass to that 
question, just a little on the subject of the cost. I 


said that the cost of this instruction was prsclicallr 
17s. per liead, and that is the fact so tar as the 
working of the last year is concerned, and it includes 
a small sum as tlie sinking fund upon the original 
cost of the buildings; but the average attendance 
during the past year was far below the capacity of 
the hidings, and if the buildings had been utilised 
to their full capacity, tlie expenses would Lave been 
considerably smaller, because the .suliirj’ of the 
teachers an<l of the other officers connect^ with it, 
the costs of fuel and lighting, and every other cost, 
except that of the actual materials used, would have 
been distributed over a larger number instead of over 
the number that there octuxUly wus ; and therofurc it 
probably would liave been r^uced by at least one- 
third, and probably more than that if the buildings 
had beeu used to their full c.apacity. 

7220. Now, with regard to the question I asked 
you about the source of supply of suitable teachers! 
— The teachers, so far as elementary science is con- 
cerned, ore almost entii-ely derived from persons who 
have been public elementary school teachers, but have 
devoted themselves, in preference to the oidinary 
work, to that of science. With regard to tlie manual 
instruction centres, uiiich no doubt uro the points 
on which you will find tho gresitest cUfliculty, that 
was where we found the difficulty of getting suitable 
teachers in the first instance. As has been oxplained 
to the Cotnmiasinn, the Board was very fortunate in 
obtaining the services of a gentleman like Mr. Pear- 
son, wiio had sufficient foresight to prepare himself 
for a work that was naturally comiag, but which 
had not at that time come within the sphere of 
ordinary elementary work. But since that time a 
great number of teachers have qualified themselves, 
aud in London the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute has been laying itself out-to .afford facilities for 
teachers to qualify themselves in this way. And in 
Liverpool, and in one or two otlicr of the large towns 
of England, the local university colleges have been 
offeiing similar facilities. In Liverpuol we are 
especially fortunate in having probably one of the 
finest engineering schooln in the kingdom, and in 
connection with it the professor of engineering has 
organised Saturday classes for the assistance of 
elementary teachers desirous of obtaining the neces- 
sary qualifications. 

7221. What special prejiaration have you for 
teacliers! — The university college lias this special 
class on Saturdays under tho supervision of the pro- 
fessor of engineering. 

7222. Who is heJ — Professor Hele Shaw, who 
Im recently been given the degree of LL.D. by one of 
the Scotch Universities ; they have started classes in 
wood work and iu metal work and at the end of a 
course of one or two years of this work, they hold 
examinations and grant certificates. I think now 
the supply of teachera from tho.se sources is fully equal 
to any probable demand in the immediate future, so 
if Ireland desired to introduce this work 1 tliink 
they would have very little difficulty in obtaining 
suitable teachers. Tne one point I would try to 
emphasise in this connection is that yon should 
employ teachers and not mechanics. Mechanics have 
no power of managing large uumbera of children, 
whereas trained teachers, as soon as they obtain the 
knowledge of tbe subject, are able then to apply aU 
thdr general principles of teaching to this new 
subject, and to impart the knowledge to for larger 
numbers at one time and in a far more effective 
manner than mechanics ordinarily can ; but that of 
courso is to be taken with, a qualification. Tljere are 
mechanics who are much better than tcaobors and 
who can give tliis instruction, perhaps under guidance, 
pretty nearly as effectively as the ordinary teacher 
can. In the service of this Board there are about 
ten or eleven instructors in this subject, of these three 
are mechanics, the remainder have been trained 
teacheiu. 

7223. Now, with regard to voluntary schools, are 
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niipils from them admitted to instruction, and if so, 
ii what Mist I — At jn-esciit voluntary schools cannot 
te admitted lejs^lly to the mlvantagc of these institu- 
tions except on the condition of their paying the 
cost price. calculating tliat cost price we have 
siEiplv calculated tlie salaries of the teachers and the 
tost of the material used, and accordingly we are able 
to place the advantages of these centres at tlieir 
disposal at a price considerably below that which I 
have quoted to you to<lay oa the actual working 
expense to us. 

TSd'i. Professor Fitzgerald. — What is thepricel 
j think the expense is Gs. 8cf. per lesson. 

Chairman. — 'Would you divide it under the 
dii’erent heads 1 — All these special forms of M’ork 
have been placed at the disposal of voluntai-y schools 
upon tlie terms that they actually cost, that the 
extension cost, nut wlint the original plan cost at 
all, but merely wlmt the extension of this to the 
voluntary schools itself cost. Now, with regard to 
ojanual instruction, it is 5s. per leason for a lesson of 
one and a half hours, or 6s. 8cf. for a lesson of two 
hours, to classes consisting of not more than thirty- 
sis boys. The grant fi-om tlie Science and Art Depart- 
ment, if it is fully earned, more than ]>ays the charge 
which the Board make the voluntary schools. Tlie 
majority of the schools only take one and a half hour 
lessons, that is what we ourselves take, tiiat is 5s. per 
lesson. For forty lessons in the year it amounts to 
about ^10. If tlie wliole tliirty-six schulavs ara 
qnalilled they can earn on an average about 6s. 8d. 
per child, that is Xlil a year, and the charge of the 
Board is £10 a year, so the &icncc and Art De]iart- 
meat grant covers the coal of the instruction. 

7226. Judge Shaw. — There is one point I did not 
quite grasp iu your evideuce, that is about the 
graduated series of clonientary science lessons, 
extending from .standard four up to standard seven 
and ex-sevcn ; and then you said above that there 
was au organized science soliool ; w'hat is the nature 
of tliat school 'I — Tlie organized science school is the 
. outgrowth of a grouji of six schools. It was an effort 
at feilevation of schools and at showing liow by the use 
of fwleratioD, facilitiea could be brought to scholars in 
eleuieutary scliools which could not be done in con- 
ncctiim with these schools separately. 

7227. Are those six Board Schools 1 — They are at 
the present moment j but when the federation was 
started it had for its object, amongst other things, 
the giving to voluntary schools the use of these 
higher facilities, and when this scliemo was started 
one of the schools that formed part of the group was 
a voluntary school. The object was th.at whilst letting 
children remain in connection with their own schools, 
giving them at a common ceutre teaching which could 
not be given to each separate class. It was thought 
that would probably be better than separatiirg them 
from their own schools, partly because of the dis- 
ccungiag effect which it would have upon the orcUnary 
teachers if all their bright aoholars whom they had 
advanced to the highest |toint in their schools were to 
he taken away for the glorification of somebody else. 

<228. Then tliis organised science school, as I un- 
derstand, is a school specially organised for the 
teaching of science, into which pupils of a high grade 
are drafted from several schools 1 — That is so. 

7229. And they go there at certain hours of tie 
day on certain days of the week 1 — ^They did. This 
present year they are withdrawn entirely from their 
old schools. 

7230. 'What is the nature of the instruction given 7 
— It is the curriculum required by the Science and 

Department for an organised science school ; 
“irteen or fifteen hours a week are devoted to 
®®bjects of a scientific character, and the remaining 
^e is devoted to literary subjects. I think you will 
he more interested to see the thing in operation 
almost than to hear it described. I hope you will 
“ve an opportnnity of seeing it pretty thoroughly on 
" ednesday afternoon. 


7231. Except in this organised science school, the liu'rj|..i!. 
higher instruction that is given in elementary science 

in the schools is given by peripatetic teachers ? — I'p — ' 

to standard seven. In standard seven they begin a 
class of work in connection with the Science and Art * ' *' 

Department, tlie appliances of which cannot be moved 
about, and therefore the children have to move to the 
centre, instead of, os in the lower standards, the 
teacher and his appliances mo^'ing from school to 
school. 

7232. "Why is it that the ordinary teachers in the 
schools don’t give this demen taiy science instruction ; 
is it because they are not competent or because their 
time is otherwise employed ? — Partly both, but piin- 
cipally because when we introduced the work, teachers 
generally were not qualified to give these subjects 
uuder the conditions that it was thought desirable to 
give them, tliab is to say, with apparatus and by 
teachers who were specialists in the work. Thut is 
one of the jxiinta I wanted to bring out. We have 
trained an increasing number of teachers who have 
acquired during their training a sufficient facility 
and grasp of science to be able to take this subject 
in their own schools. 

7233. And if a teacher who teaches the other snb- 
jects in a school is able to give this elementary science 
instruction, do you not think it is a better system 7 — 

The Board is trying as much os it possibly can to 
develop that form of teaching, but though it is 
given by the teachers in the ordinary school, it is 
still uuder special sujiervUiou and direction of the 
Board’s science demonstrator, who is the director of 
tlie whole of this work. 

7234. Is this elementary science instruction in 
standards five to seven compulsory on all the boys in 
the school 1 — It is a part of the ordinary curriculum. 

7235. And every boy in the school must fake it! — 

Every boy must take it. 

7236. Js the manual instrucrioa at the centre also 
compulsory on every boy 7 — It is compulsory unless 
there is special exemption, and out of 6,000 boys in 
the Board’s schools, I dou’t think five are exempted. 

7237. So the elementary science instruction and 
manual iustmetion are carried on pari pmsu for 
every boy in the school 7 — Yes, as an integral portion 
of the teaching in the school. 

7238. You don't think it is too much for the boysl 
— Ou the contrary, it has a quickening effect upon the 
children in the stondard.s that take cliis work, and it 
also has this great advantage — it tends to prolong the 
school lifeof the children in Uie ordinary schools. In this 
way by giving nptwo or three hours, we will say, a week 
to instruction of this kind, which the parents recognise 
as being of practical value, we are enabled to induce a 
Large number of cliildren to remain perhaps six, 
twelve, or eighteen months longer at school, and there- 
fore to get sometliing like twenty-seven hours a week 
of insti-uction for twelve or eighteen months,- which 
we should not otherwise have got at all : it is what 
you may call a sprat to catch a whala 

7239* What branches of science are taught by these 
peripatetic teachers 7 — The subject that we are teach- 
ing in tbo lower standards by the peripatetic teachers 
is mechanics nominally, but it is mechanics developed 
and extended in the direction of physics. 

7240. Is there any chemical teaching 7 — Not in 
that standard. 

7241. Do yon teach electricity and magnetism ? — 

Not directly. There is of course a certain amount 
of physics taught in connection with mechanics, 
but mechanics forms the basis of the instruction for 
the boys ; for the girls it is otherwise. But this was 
introduced under the inspiration of the late Professor 
Huxley, who was asked to advise the Board as to the 
subject which in his opinion would be most calculated 
to develop the reasoning and the observing faculties 
of the scholars, and he it was who chose from among 
the specific subjects that then appeared in the Code, 
diis subject of mechanics ; but he also gave the advice 
that it should be develop^, as I said, in the direction 
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UTcrpool. of physics, nnJ be recomroeDdecl the gentleman who 7259. Does any iikconvenience arise in connection 
— was appointed to do this work. with the working of the Liveipool Scliool Board, in 

' Jr '■ 7242, Is narigation taught as a subject in the elo- consequence of tlio dual relationship of ymir school* 

Mr Edward mentan- schcKols }— Not in Liverpool. to the Education Depni-tment and tp tlio Science and 

M.Hanc*. I suppose it is a subject of technical educa- Art Department 1— No, I don't think it does with 

tion in teclinical sclioolsl— There seems to lie some regard to us. I think there is an adv&ntago in the 

special difficulty about teaching navigation excepting diual relationship for voluutnry schools ; it will cpas« 

in inland towns. Students in to»-ns like Liverpool are probably to be so when this new Bill has become i.ir, 

engaged in the practice of navigation, and that inter- because what is known ns the 17<. Cd. limit will 

fored"with theii* havmgtimeto devote to a connected cease. Hitherto the 17s. 6d. limit has o[)erated rather 

study of it, hut the City Council Las recently intro- iu the direction of encouraging tliese e.xtra subjects, 
duced a school of navigation. hetmusetheScienenand Art Lii-aot i-eceived its income 

7244. Itr. Oulton said a great number of the boys from other sources to be sot iigainst the Govemuest 

took to seamanship 1 — Tes. Grant under the 17*. Crf. limit. 

7245. Would you not think it important to lay 7200, Hua the Liverpool .School Board anything w 
some foundation in their school life of a scientitic kind do with tlio npjK)intmeiit of the inspectors 1— The 
for the practical iiiivigation they would donflerwanlsl Government inspectors? No. 

—Many efforts have been made in Liverpool to do 7201. Do you emidoy any inspectors ofyourownl 
that. Hitherto it has been proved a failure except io — Yes, we luive a full inspectorial staff; we have a 

this school established hy the Corjroration. senior inspector and bis colleague, and a lady inspector, 

724G. Is elcmentarj' astronomy taught at all 1 — No. and both a lady and gentleman assistant inspector. 

7247. Professor Fitzgerald. — There are classes in 7262. Do the inspectors that are appointed hy the 
Liverpool surely for nat igation ! — There is this school Liver[>ool School Board look into all the subjects tba: 
tkf navigation now, and for some years past there wore are taught in the schools 1 — Every subject, 
classes under the committee of which Mr. Fitzj>atricfc 7203. Practically they do the same thing as the 
was the secretary, for giving persons who are engaged Government insj'ectof ? — TIjoy do even more than the 
at se.a prarlical navigation. Government ins^iector, because they inspect religioos 

7246. Mr. SmuTBKRS. — For obtaining masters’ knowledge. 

certiticates 1 — Yes, in connection with the Board of 7264. Docs the Liverpool School Board, iu the 
Trade. selection of the gentlemen who are to act as its 

7249. Bev. Dr. Evaits. — Do the voluntary schools inspectors, favour those who are in sympathy with 

include numual instruction in thmv course of teaching 1 manual instniction ? — I don't think they have had 
— A certain number of them do. Out of the scholars that specially in view iu their appointments; in fact 
who ai-e attending our schools at the pi-esenl time we manual instruction I think iias come to the frost 
have 5,769 boys for whom we are providing at the since they appointed any of their present staff. ’ 
present moment; of these 901 are from voluntary 7265. So that it is not witli a view of fosterin| 
schools. and developing manual instruction that the selection 

7250. Is manual instruction included in the course has been mode in the ap]>omtmeut of iuspectorsi— 
of the voluntary schools 1 — To this exicut, 901 boys. No, as a matter of fact, our senior inspector showed 

7251. Do the m.^iingersof those schools take kindly hU interest in the subject by voluntarily taking a[> 
to tlie m.tnual instruction 1 — I think a considerable the course* at Naiis. I tliiiik he is here to answer ftr 
numl>er of tliem do, and I tltink a latger number himself. 

would, but for the priicuc.al difficulties in the wny. 7266. Could wo have an access to the reports of 

7252. You mean by the practical difficulty the those inspectors? — Certainly, if you desire it. 

want of money ! — Yes, I think the want of money is 7267. I take it that it is your exiierience that 
the |)rincipal practical difficulty. other subjects have been helped on mtlier than injured 

7253. It U not any lack of appreciation for manual by the manual instruction ?— I think that is distinctly 

instruction, but it is the w'ant of ability to carry it the cose, but their reports would hardly have that m 
out ? — I think you may say that applies, not only to view. 'They will probably give you their o%vn impres- 
nianmd instruction, but to other branches of higher sionson thatsubjectif you ask tliem when they apixai 
instruction. before you. 

7254. VTliat proportion of yonr teachers have been 7266. Monsignor Molloy. — You said that nine- 
through training colleges? — I am afraid I am not tenths of your teachers were trained. Am I to 
prepared to answer that straight off, but I can say that understand that they were trained in the Government 
the great hulk of our teachei-s have been trained : pi-o- training colleges t — That is so. 

bably aiue-tentlis of tlie certificated teachers ore 7269. The Board hasalso aavstem oftrainingpnpiJ 
trained teuchere. teachers 1 Tes. 

7255. I believe it is true that in Mountple.'isant 7270. Would the.se be included amongst the teaehw 

training college practical subjects Lave received a who were trained in the Government ti'aining colleges I 
great deal of attention, and that they have practically — No ; they are prepai-ing for a couwe of trainiB? 
led the way ? — I should not be at all surprised to find in the Government training colleges ; the oliject of 
that tliat is the fact. their instruction under the Board is to place them 

7256. Did they not give you astimulusthemseives? in these training colleges. 

— They gave us a very strong stimulus in the matter 7271. Your coui-so of training then prepares them 
of teasers. for the Government training colleges 1 — That is so; 

7257. Could we get all training colleges to do as they come to ns as children of 14 or 15 and remain 

they have done, would not a very valuable impetua until 18 or 19 years of age. They go through the 

be given to tiding all over the country ?— I think Queen’s Scholarship examination j if they are sofS- 
if every training college was a.s good as Mount- ciently successful iu that examination they secure 

pleasant, we should have a very valuable class of entrance into the ordinary Government trainisf 

teachers. collies for two or three years, os the case m^y 

7258. Do you think if your teachers were allowed be, and then they come out a.s fuUy certificatw 
fees for manual inatruction, a larger number would teachers, 

be disposed to take it up ; I take it they are not paid 7272. Mr. Stbcthers. Are grants paid for pa^ 

extra for it ? — Our teaiffiers receive a small considera- in specific subjects in ex-seveu from the Educatit® 
tion, not sufficient, I think, to induce them to take Department?— No ; they are not paid at present for 
the subject up if they did not value it themselves : it ei-sevonth. 

is abmrt one-eighth of the grant that is received from 7273. Are any grants paid from the Education 
the Saence and Art Department, that is allowed them Department on any children beyond the seventh 
as a little bonus. standard?— Tea, if they are under 14,but the majority 
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.if eX'Se^cD nre o\er 14 yen’s of age. lo these -sta- 
risrics tliat I have here, out of 48 ci seven scUolni-s 
vrho reiuainrtl to tlic end of ihe yeav, the full twelve 
months, <Iic« wei-e IS under M years of age. 

7274. Blit the 48 tlnit reniainod tlirougliont tlie 
Tear implies a conshlcrahly larger number who began 

tie year ’ That is so ; standard seveu gave us 658, 

mid of tlioho appreciably over 4i>0 wore under 14 
vears of age. 

* 7275. Tlien if yon avi’ange for the educaiiou of 
ohildren over 14 in your schools, and beyond tlie 
.seventh sti,ndard, yon have no F\»ecial encomagement 
from the Education Dejartinent to do iti — We have 
to encoui'Ogeinent at all. 

7276. So you naturally seek about for some otlicr 
source of ineouiftT — Yes. 

7277. And you i-cceive grants from the Science 
inJ Art DeiMirtiuHit for these cliildven if you have 
au orranisetl science department ? — That is so, and we 
dw i-eceive encouragement from tlio City Council. 

7278. What is the nature of that encouragement 1 
— Grsnts under the Technical Education Act. They 
cannot give a grant in connection witJi any child in 
the standards, hut hoyond the stuiuhtrds they do give 
a capitation grant and other asaisUince. 

7279. But the general effect of the regulations of 
the Education Depavtnieut is to limit the Board’s 
education to tlio education of children under 1 1, and 
not beyontl the seventh standard ?— Whichever is 
Imrer ; if n child luis not passed tlio aeveutli staudard 
then lie may ranmin on to .any time ho likes. 

7280. Jfyoii wera t« institute a coniTncrcial school, 
trhich might be a useful thing in Liverpool, yon 
vould hare no special iudiiccinent from any public 
Jcp&i'Unent t<i ilo do so 1 — Except the City Cnnucil. 

7281. Their grants wonid be applicable to a 
school oigiuiized to teach counuerciiil .subjects 1 — That 
is so. 

7282. I shnnld like this point aiwut the age at 
ffLich the childi-cn pas.s the standards cleared vip a 
bit Have you any sb:iti.stics to show wbether the 
s^ at which children pass the fifth standard is nsing 
or falling? — M>' statistics show a rise and fall. 
Tp to the time when the Govcmcaent dis|)cnsed with 
the age qualification thei-e was a steady fall in the 
average age in tlic several standards ; we more and 
ntOK approximated to thcGovcrnnieut standard for age. 
Smee tiiat linic there has been distinctly a atop in Uie 
‘itlier direction, and the average agu in the standards, 
left, as it were, to the choice of the teuchers, has risen. 

7283. So tliat cliililrcn who pa.ss standard five are 
older on the whole than they tvero a few years before? 
—They are older than they were. 

7254. Tiiat is to say they have more time to over- 
take the work of tlio staudard? — Some of them have ; 
sulSeienl to affect the average. 

7285. So that tlierc is reo.suu to suppose you have 
some extra time to devote to extra subjects such as 
maimal training ? — No j I should say the general 
effect was the other way. From the fact that our 
ehildren do not get into the standard quite os early os 
diey did before mey have not the samn amount of time 
at their disposal to give to extra subjects, because the 
time when they must earn tlieir living has not been 
postponed correspombngly. 

"286. They have n anf&cient number of yeoi-s to 
overtake the work of standard six, cojisequeutly they 
most do it more leisurely ? — Yes. 

< 287. Therefore they must have more time to spend 
on extra subjects 1 — I don't think that la the working 
of it 1 think it is really that the children who were 
not capable of keening pace except under undue 
ptosBute with their brethren have been eased now, 
*nd take the instruction at their own pace. 

7288. Do you think it better that the children 
should pass the simple tlu-ee E’a in standard five at 
the age of eleven, or that they should not pass this 
nnW twdve, and add on some amount of genetal 
^^ing of the manual instruction and scieati6c 
^“racterl — I should think the latter, if chat were 


the practical choice ; but t don’t think it is, because 
these subjects are not introduced nntil they have 
readied standard five. 

7289. But you Imve a ceitain amount of hand and 
eye training in the lower standiu-ds ? — That is so. 

7290. Then the more leisurely progi’es.q in thoJower 
standards haa enabled more time to be given to this 
haml and eye training ?— I don’t think it lias ; I think 
the more leisurely progress is really this, that ihe 
children who ora lielow the avenge are not now 
pressed as they used to be in exceas of their powers. 

7291. But they don't confine thenudres as thev 
used to do to the three R’s; they take up more 
subjects?— I don’t think that is the effect of it, but 
the curiiculiim has been widened undonbteiUv. 
With regard to the more leisurely rate at which tlic 
stondai-d is tiiken, that has not had any effect on it. 
1 think myself that the principal thing that has enabled 
the wider curriculum to be inti’oduced is tlie more 
regular nttwuilance that has been secured. When 
a diild only made 250 attendunees out of a possible 
450 it is quite clear he could not do as many subjects 
in the course of tlie year as he can now when he 
makes 400 attendances. 

7292. But the wider curriculum in your view is a 
desirable thing, even if it should postpone tlic age of 
passing the standard 1 — Decidedly. 

7293 You mentioned that we might get some 
information in Wales as to tlie metliod of introducin'* 
m.amial instruction into i-ural schools : do they have 
mamiul instruction in piimary schiwls iu \Vales i — I 
think it is pi-incipally in sccondaiy schools ; the reason 
I quoted Wales is because it is a country of more 
sparse jxipulntioa than England, and therefore perhaps 
would show you a solution of the ditficulties witli 
whicli you in Ireland will have to deal. 

7294. Cuaiiuiax.— O f course that would only he 

the case if the mimual instniction has been intro- 
duced in connection with primary schools? Well 

the Same dilficulty applies to tiie sparse populvation 
whetlier it is priiuaiy or secondary, but of com-se it 
would bo much better if it was in jirimary. 

7295. 1 was locking ratlierto the point of what we 
could see, if we went to Wales, in primary schools 
where manual instruction is given ? — That is not within 
my knowledge. 

7296. Mr. ^tbuthsss. — B ut you think we might 
find something iu ihe secondary schools which would 
help ns ? — Which would suggest to you a solution. 

7297. Your statistics say, that in 1891, 2,137 
children wore presented in standiu'cl five, and in ston- 
dard six, 1,392 : is it your experionce that that pi-o- 
]»rtion is diminishing ? — Yes, in recent years. 

7298. Rev. Dr. Evans.— ‘R^th regard to the age of 
the standards, I sliould like to get a little more light 
1 understood that we vrere told earlier by Mr. Oulton 
that the pupils passed the standards xomewLat earlier 
than formerly, but now I rather gather fi-om your 
answers that it is a little later ! — For a great i^ny 
years it was as Mr. Oultou told you: the age was 
steadily falling, but since the revolution, since the grant 
of what is called freedom of classification, there has been 
a slight tendency the other way. For instance, when 
we first took statistics only about twenty percent . of the 
children passed tbo standards at the ages which tho 
Education Department considered approjiriate to their 
standards; that steadily increased un^ it was between 
fifty and sixty per cent Then came this removal of 
the compulsory advancement of the diildren, and from 
that the numbers have fallen again Irom fiffy-five per 
cent, to about forty per cent., so that it is true that 
we are now very much in advance of what we were 
twenty yeore ago, but we are not quite equal to what 
we were seven or eight years ago. 

7299. Mr. Stbdihees. — T hen is this diminutioa of 
numbers of six, as compared with five, less marked now 
than it was some years ago? — I think it is decidsdly j 
and let me point oot to yon that it is standard 6ve of 
the preceding year tiiat makes standard six of this 
year. As a matter of fact there is not much difference 

y 
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betweea stancl.ird live of last year aad .^t.aaJard five 
of this year. It va.s 2,137 last ye.ar, and out of that 
1,392 go on to tlic eud of sixth at present. Youuiust 
remember that a very large proportion of these 
children in standard live were above the compulsory 
age. 

7300. But tliesB Rame eaiise.s apply to former veil's. 

I want to know whether tins profmrtion is increasing, 
the pvopoi'tion of children in live who stay on m six t 
— I give you t\vo corresponding periods, in 1884 there 
were 1,324 children who passed standard five, in the 
foUowing year 1885, there were 600 passed standai'd 
six, that was not quite fifty per cent. ; but tliis last 
year we had 2,137, and of that 1,392 or practiciilly 
two-thirds of the children passed standard six. The 
difference in the ten years ia nearly fifty per cent., 
that shows tliere is a steady increase. 

7301. That shows that more children are staying 
on to sixth than formerly J — Yes, sixth, seventh, and 
ex-seventli. 

7302. And among the causes which may reidly 
explain the staying on of children is the giving of 
attractive subjects? — Wlien I had the honour of 
a])pearing before the Royal Commission, I was a.sked 
why children left school so early, nnd my answer was 
that I thought they were starved out of the schools in. 
the upper standai'ds : there was no encouragement 
given to them, the schools were not laid out to encour- 
age their remaining, and the cuiTiculum was as meagre 
in the seventh standard a.s it was in the sixth 
standard. But by extending the curriculum in tbe 
sixth standard you have made it more wortli the 
while of jwople to keep their children at school, and 
by the introduction of science and manual instruction 
you have ap[>ealed to the pnictiail interest of tlio 
parents : they aay this is something wortli stopping for. 

7303. So to secure prolonged attendance at school, 
it is important to introduce subjects of an attr.ictive 
clianicterl— Yes, subjects that jiarents c;vn ajipreoiate. 

7304. You mentioned clay mcnlelling; I did not 
underatand at what period it c;ime in j 1 understood it 
was in tbe Later standard 1 — We have clay modelling 
in the infant department, and then it disappears, and 
reapi>ears only at the end ; hut then it is artistic 
modelling latterly ; at first it is very simple. 

7305. Is clay modelling at the finish of the course 
taken for the' Science and Art Bepanmont 7 — It is one 
of the subjects recognised by the Science and Art 
Department. 

7306. Oaptain Shaw. — It is not taken aa an art 
subject! — No, I don’t think it is sufficiently developed 
yet really. 

7307. Mr. Strcthebs. — U nder the new regulations 
in the Code, pupil teachers must not teach more than 
half their time ; you said yon only let them, off two 
attendances a week at present 1 — I am afraid )*ou are 
speaking of tbe Scotch Code ; they must not work more 
than twenty hours. 

7308. We have heard of the day training college ; 
is that in connection with the Liverpool College! — • 
The Univeniity College. 

7309. Inorganic connection with it! — In organic 
connection with it. 

7310. Oaptain Sbaw. — D o you take object lessons 
and suitable occupations os a class subject in the lower 
standards! — Yes. 

7311. Is it the first class subject in all the Board 
schools ? — I don't think we make any distinction 
between first and second : we take two class sulgects in 
every school. 

7812. Yon are supposed to make a distinction 
according to the Code 1 — That is only where a curri- 
culum is rathei' more meagre than it ie with us. The 
two class subjects liave been portion of our curriculum 
for twenty years. 

7313. Is there any provision for paying for this in 
the fourth standard j object lessons and suitable occu- 
pations are confined by the Code to the first three 
standards! — In the fourth standard there Is a pre- 
liminary course of instruction in mechanics by the 


tcacher-s of the school, jirepai-atory to the work of ihe 
specific subjects. 

. 7314. It is paid for as a class subject! — I am co: 
4Uite -sure. 

73L5. When you selected this course of mechanics 
w.os the syllabus the same for class subjects aaJ scUdj.^ 
!i3 it is uow! — No, there were no class subjects at all 
then. 

- 731G. Does your syllabus conform -wilh that of the 
Code ! — Not quite. 

7317. Have the Board considered the H syllabus at 
rII as rlefiued in the Code os appropriate for instnicuon, 
the couree in exjwrimental science ! — Not yet : the in- 
spectors nnd my.self have had that under consideration. 

7318. Could you tell us the time which is devoted 
in the week to the subject ; you take drawing m the 
lower sbmdards, object lessons in science and hand and 
eye training! — You will get that information ln;tter 
from my friend Mr. Bott ; tbe detailed u'orkuig o:it of 
the time table of the infant school does not coinc to me, 

7319. Mr. Redisgton. — You said that the total 
cost of the manual work per cliild was 17s. ! — Yes. 

7320. Would you kiudly give me the details!— 
You will take that with my qualification. It is 
only because the schools are not fully occupied that 
it costs as much as that per heud : the teachers were 
9s. O^rf., the materials, Is. 3^:/. the other cLirges ot 
maintenance, 5s. 4irf. 

7321. Tlwt is maintenance of the bnildingsi! — Yes; 
that includes rates, taxe,s, insurance, lighting, iieatbg 
aud the salary of the caretaker and tbe custodian of 
tools. 

7322. Does tbe repair of tools come under the head 
of materials 't — No, under this general head of uinb- 
tenoncc. The sinking fund njxm the building aui 
the fittings amounted altogether to la, 2^f^, 

7323. Don't you get from the Science and Art 
Department C». Sc?, per head? — Yes, this is the tutil 
cost, not the net cost. 

7324. So the net cost is 6s. Srf. less! — Yes, fully 
6s. Sd. less. 

7325. Tliat would leave the net cost about 10s. !— 
Yes. 

7326. And you say if the classes were fully deve- 
loped it would be much less! — Yes. The total 

accommodatioL in these schools ia for 720 children, 
piuetically double the attendance here ; therefore if 
they were fnlly occnpieil and we kejit up our classes 
right up to their full maximum this would be I'educed 
nearly one half. 

7327. Professor Fitzgerald. — In fact the 17a 
would be reduced ono half and the 6s. Sd. would not 
be reduced! — No, the Government grant of Cs. 
would very nearly defray the entire cost. 

7328. Judge Sh.aw. — B ut the additional numlwr 
of pupils would require a larger amount of material! 
— ^Yes, there would bo an increase of Is. 3d. in 
material. 

7329. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — The manual in- 
struction of which you are now estimating the cost is, 
I take it, instruction in wood work in the fifth aad 
higher standards ! — Fifth, sixth, seventh, and ei- 
seventh. It includes metal wor^g in one centre. 

7330. Yon have some preliminary forms of manual 
training, let us call it hand and eye training, in the 
lower standards ! — Yes. 

7331. That, I take il^ is not very costly ! — Noi 
have no separate statistics of tho cost; it is juirtoi 
the ordinary school curriculuia. 

7332. It is hardly an appreciable addition, I sup- 
pose, to the ordinary expenses of the school ! — Kinde^ 
dergai-ten is an expensive item, that ia all. 

7333. What yon have in the grades between m- 
dergarten and the fifth is a development of the 
garten, not at all so costly as the work of the fifth 
standard and those above it! — No. 

7334. To what extent has that intermediate de- 
scription of manual work been introduced into the 
voluntary schools, can you say? — I am afraid I 
not suffiolent knowledge. 
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7333. Can we get from yon the statistics cf the 
atteD'hinee in the vaiious standards, giving in each 
case LliC age of the children. I don’t mean to ask 
vou to give these to us now, but it woulil be a useful 
tiling fov could hand in a return of the 

immbt-r in attendance in each standard, and also the 
jnes of the children in each ctxse 1 — I can easily give 
toil that if that would be of use. 

' 7336. 5Ir. AfoLLOY. — Plea.se. explain the functions 
of a Jav training college ? — A day training college 
ditfevK from .a residentinl training college in the 
fact that its students aro not necessarily ro-sident in 
sinv common building. As a matter of fact, though 
■vve L-all it the day training college, there is 
a liiistcl or residence in which the majority of 
the Kciidents live ; but they don’t get tlieir instruc- 
tkn in tliat hostel ; they get their instruction in 
tlu," ordinary classes of the university college ; they 
form portion of the students of thiO university 
college for the time they are in the day traiumg 
colleje- 

7337. Profes.sor Fitzcerald. — T hen practically the 
d;iy training college is a univewity college 1 — Yes. 

73SS. And the day training arrangemenb? are 
iDorotv a clerk to tell them wliore to go? — No, they 
a-oeive their intellectual training eutirtly at the uni- 
versity, but besides that they have in connection with 
the hostel, inatructLoii in ]>rofes.sionul subjects, and they 
have also practice for a limited amount of time in the 
public elementary schools of the town. 

7339. Mr. Strutuers.— -U nder the Board? — Not 
entiiely, but mainly under the Board. 

7.340. Mr. Mollot. — Is tlie lowest grade in the 
teaching staff a stipendiary monitor and then a can- 
didate? — They are convertible terms ; the old stipen- 
diary monitor is now called a candidate. 

7341, The next grade would be pupil teacher? — Yes. 

7342. Wlmt would be the age of the pupil teacher 


ut entrance ? — They must be fourteen before they 
enter, anil they must bo eighteen before they com- 
plete their time ; they may he from dfteen to nineteen 
or sixteen to twenty. In future they must not be 
less than 6fteen, in the Code that is now coming in, in 
towns. 

734.3. AVhat is the mutimum age for a candidate? 
— I think tliirtcen. 

73 14. And what remuneration do the teachers and 
candidates get t — That depends upon the terms of the 
iudividual employment. Ilere the male pupil teachers 
receive up to i27 in their Iasi year j they begin with 
£lo, XIS, X21,and £27 ; tlic female teachers begin 
at XI 1, going up to X21 or X22. 

7345. Is it found by experience that the instruction 
given in central schools to pupil teachers is 
advantageous ? —Central t&iching here does not super- 
sede, but merely supplements, instruction by their 
own teachers. 

73-46. In which place is instraction in how to 
teach a subject given? — In the school by their own 
teachera 

7347. Are tliere many continuation evening classes 
under tho Board in Lberjiool ? — Nota great number ; 
there are about fifteen or seventeen scliools. 

7348. Is the .selection of subjects in these schools 
open to local option? — Under the general regulations 
laid down by the Board there is a considerable choice 
allowed. 

7349. lu your report I see it stated that whenever 
you require to Iwrrow money from the Public 
Works Ijoan Commissioners the money cannot be 
obtained at less than 3^ i>er cent., and your Board 
thinks that excessive ; in Ireland it is much move 
thiui that 1 — We have been able by a financial opera- 
tion to pay off the Public Works Loan Comrals-sioners 
and borrow money through the insti-ameutality of the 
Corponition at less than 3 per cent 
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Miss Fasnt Calper, Hon. Secretaiy of the Liveipool Teolmioal College for Women, examined. 


7350. Cbairmak. — 1 think that you are the 
Honorary Secretary of the Liverpool Techuical College 
fur Women, and aI.so the Bon, Secretory of the 
Kadonal Union for tho Technical, Education of 
Women in Domestic Science ? — That is so. 

7351. And you are prepared to give us some 
evidence ^vith regard to cookery. Will you ex* 
]>Iiiin to us tlic .system at presont accepted by the 
Eihicatiou Dejiartoient ? — Tlie Education Depui tmenc 
DOW gives a grant of 4s. a head for every gii-1 iu the 
fourth standard or upwai-ds who has token ^rty hours 
instruction in cookery. 

7352. Forty hours in wliat period 'I — In a year, 
twenty houi's of which must be occupied iu wm-kiug 
with their own hands, that is to say it is by demon- 
stration and practice that cookery is taught, and the 
girl must have at leust half of the fortv hours occupied 
hr her own practice. 

7353. Du you find this system is of benefit to the 
children? — We find it a very great benefit. It has 
kept them longer at school to begin with, which is 
always on advantage to the girls, as well os given tliem 
a taste for domestic work, brightened theiv ideas and 
given them more geneiul mtel%ence. 

7354. How do yon think you could spread this 
sptem 1 — ^The system has been spread very much 
tnroDgh conntty places by itinerant teachers, and is 
still being done to some extent, although now so many 
school boards in Euglund Lave teachers regnlaily 
appointed by fbemsclves, but in the early days and to 
a certain extent now it is very much spread by 
itinerant teachers living in one neighbourhood and 
going day hy day by train or otherwise to the various 
schools in the neighboui'hood, and continuing to 
give weekly lessons until the forty lessons are 
completed. 

7356. Arc these country schools generally supplied 
■with apparatus out of their own resources?— Yes, out 


of tlieir own resources. As yet the Education Depart- 
ment has not given ary money to supply utensils. 
Most of these rural schools have been so supplied, 
piu’tly by borrowing, and some of the smaller utensils 
ai-e carried about by these travelling teachers. 

7356. Do you find in rural places persons of 
afiluonce who ore interested in the matter, and have 
given subscriptions and gi-ants towards supplying 

appliances 1 In a great many cases, aud where there 

was not a suihvble room a kitchen or a servants' hall 
has been lent for the purpose, and the ntensUs in use 
in the house have been lent with others to make it 
enough for a laige class. 

7357. How do you train your teachers?— The 
teachers ate trained in Training Schools of Cookery 
situated in London and shout the country. Xn 
most of these schools the education was started from 
Liverpool; it was organized and anunged by the 
Liverpool School of Cookery or Technical College for 
Women, and there ai-e training schools in the last 
few years staited all over England ; there is one in 
Dublin started from the Liverpool school aud supplied 
by te.'ichers from the Liverpool school. 

7358. Do these schools grant certificates? — These 
schools of which I will speak first do not grant certifi- 
cates ; they are joined in the National Union for the 
technical education of women in domestic science; 
this National Union is a Council or body by whom 
these certificates and diplomas are issued. 

7359. How are the certificates obtained ? — There is 
a regular training course of lessons required according 
to the demands of the Education Department in the 
first iJace and then for those who have high class 
cookerv added on the time is prolonged ; a regular 
course" laid down and examinations gone tlu-ough ; 
it is theoretical and practical. 

7360. They are expected to cook sonretldng ? — Oh, 
yes ; tbero are regular iusi«etois appoiuted^for the 
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achooU -who see them teach and see how they work 
after they have been examined in theory. 

7361. Are there any schools in which upon the 
premises there are ]i!aces suitable for teaching 
cookery 1 — Yes, most of the ti-aiuing colleges have 
Buitahle centres to w hich schools can cone which are 
not able to have it in their own premises, but now 
the School Board supplies a great many centres 
around tlie country w’hich the voluntary schools can 
attend. 

7362. Within easy walking distance? — Yes; but 
as au oi'diuary class-room can easily be adapted anti 
the things covered up afterwards, a great mnuy schools 
have it on their own premises. 

7363. How is the material generally obtiiinedi — It 
Ls easily obtained, because a teacher sends a list the 
day ireiore of what is wimte<l, but the disjinsnl of 
it is what you wish to know ; nio.st of the scholars are 
jirejinverl to huv it in .small quantities for a Itf. or -d., 
either for theh own eating or to take home. 

7304. Who provides the materials? — That is pro- 
vided by the authorltie.? — the managers of the school. 

7365. In London we heard that, nt any rate in one 
conti-e, they ha\'e succeeded so far in making it pay 
1 IV selliug the materials, not in. the sense that it paid all 
the cost of the teaching, but that it made a profit on 
the cost of the miitcriais; is that )’oiU' c.vjHuicnco in 
Liverpool ? — That has been done and cau be done, but 
we dou'c recommend it j we think it far Ijetter to sell 
things at cost price rather than ask a larger ]i.vice 
which may answer in one course of lessons but not in 
another ; the children may not he able to buy it ; a 
great many of the teachera do buy it. 

7360. Would you give us some information with 
rcgaixl to laundry work? — ^In 1800 the Goveviimeut 
made a grant of 2s. a head for every gird who in tho 
fourth standard or upwards should hike twenty hours 
laundry work, that is ten lessons. We, in Liver- 
pool, who organized this originally, always divided 
our lessons into two hours each, alternate ilemonstra- 
tion and practice, tuiglit hy demonstration from the 
blackboard and eveiylhing lliorougbly explained, that 
would be ten lessons of twenty hours and they got 2i. 
a head. 

7367. The girls get tlie grant for attendance witliout 
any reference to their proficiency 1 — They do get the 
giunt for attendance, but the Government has now 
appointed an inspectress of cookery and laimdry work 
who goes about to see the schools and colleges, as she 
is required by Her Majesty’s Inspectors, if there is 
any doubt in their mind as to their efficiency and 
thoroughness. 

736S. It would be in the power of the inspectress 
if she thought the thing was not up to the proper 
standaixl, in spite of the attendance to recommend 
that the grant should be refusetl ? — She could warn 
the school a first time, and prebably it would be 
witlidrawn if it was not remedied. 

7359. Most Rev, Dr. Walsh. — Was any opposi- 
tion encountered when you introduced tliis cookery 
work into the schools in Liverjvjol ? — Very great oi>- 
position, not only in Liver[)ool hut all over the 
country, and we were accused of degrading the educa- 
tion of girls bj- introducing anything so homely into 
education. 

7370. A number of the parents, perhaps, objected? 
— No, but educationalists, and faddists, and theorists, 

7371. You mean, people who called themselves 
educationalists ? — Yes ; and occasionally a parent has 
sem; to say she could teach that herself, very occa- 
sionally. Bat when we introduced laundry work 
there was not the slightest objection, they bad got so 
convinced hy the practical work of the cookery that 
they received the laundry work with open arms. 

7372. Even the educationalists 1 — Even the educa- 
tionalists. 

7373. I believe you introduced these two practical 
branches here in Liverpool before they were recognised 
by the Education Dei^ment as subjects for a grant 1 
— We did so, and also subjects to which I hope you 


will come subsequently — Iiomedressmaldug, household 
sewing, domestic millinery, .and housewifely. 

7374. Have all these been iutvodiiced here?— Yea. 

7375. They are only beginning the housewifery in 
London ; have you got it wot ldiig practically iu Liver- 
pool? — We have it; but we have it iu .a Eort of 
separate science school for girls, the same ns they have 
separate science schools for boys. We have domasctc. 
science schools for girls, not in the elementary school 
itself; they pass from one to another as au impn>v^ 
ment on that system. 

7376. This represents a more advauceJ stage?— ^ 
more coutiuuous stage ; they get six or twelve months, 

7377. In Liverpool tlieyliegan by iuti-oduciugtiies 
branches for the sixth standard, and tlieu worked 
gradually doun ? — No ; we introduced it iu whatever 
standanJ wc could got to try the e.vperimeiit oc, 
because the Education Department would not reco". 
nisi? any subject that had not been tested or proved. 

7378. In the report of the School Board it is slated 
that instruction in cookery was furmerly iimiteJ to 
gifhs in sixth and seventh stamlard and has now been 
c.xccuded to standard Jive ? — The School Board came 
iu long after we had done it in the voluntary schools; 
the School Board benefited by our expeiienco, and 
pushed it on, 

7.379. I suppose there is no feeling of npjiosition 
now to theso iu-anches of work ? — None wiiatever. 

7380. The feeling jaxibably is that they ouglit to be 
extended? — Quite so. 

7381. May I usk you whether you uim at havmg 
till? work done with the aid of such ajipliuuccs as the 
cliildren will have iu their owu homes ? — We have 
done so from the very beginning. 

7382. Yon don’t aim nt Jilting up a place for 
cookery such as it would be in a large institution, or 
a first-class private house or hotel ? — Cercainly not 

7383. With huge and e.xpen.sive utensils?— Many 
of our classes are taught in ordinary schoolrooms, 
with the veiy simplest appliances ; those .are gradually 
living out, ami tlicy are getting things u little belter, 
but nothing but what girls cau find aud use in their 
own homes. 

7384. Don’t yon think it a great advanb^ to 
teach them to cook with appliance.5 such os they will 
have in their own homes?— To a gi'eat extent, but 
when it comes to teach to cook with crosa-sticks on 
a hearth, we don’t thiuk it necessary to teach that. 
We work with extreme simplicity, and we have penny 
manuals attached to each of our subjects, for the 
children to take home afterwanls and refresh their 
nicnjories. 

7385. You don't gauge the result of your teaching 
by merely examining these children in the manuals I 
— Ob, no. 

7386. You. are not content with holding a written 
examination in cookery ?— Oh, no ; when the chOdren 
are examined it is practical and only by queationing- 

7387. Mr. Redinctos. — T he course for cookery is 
forty hours and each lesson is two hours ? — That is 
according to the system we originally star-ted with, 
which was accepted by the Education Department, 
but some schools alter the time. The liveiyiool School 
Board lias one and a half hours. 

7388. Does a practice lesson immediately follow 
a demonstration lesson? — Not necessarily; in some 
cases it is desirable and necessary, hut very often it U 
demonstration this week and practice next week. 

7389. Which would you prefer? — I think it would 
not be a bad thing to have both on the same day, 
demonstration in the morning and practice iu the 
afternoon. 

7390. Could there be a demonstration lesson of 
one and a half hours? — Not to be efficient. One 
great thing is for the girls to see the result of their 
work, it is impossible in many cas^ to cook things 
in one and a half hours. 

7391. CsArsaAN. — How long does it take to cook 
potatoes properly? — Twentyminntes; but that would 
not be the chief thing taught. 
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7392. That is ^hat llie Irish children would hare 
to cook ? — We wisli to be thrifty and make use of 
odds and ends, and that takes a little moro time. 

7393. Mr. Redincton. — I f a demonstration and a 
practice lesson follow each other how long would that 

^ j Two hours demonstmtion ; we can get almost all 

we teach into two hours. 

7394. If you had both deuionstration and practice 
would it not take more than that? — Two hours for 
demonstration and two hours for practice ia the way 
we divide it. 

7393. The* wliole day 1 — Two houra in the morning 
and two in the afternoon. 

7396. "Would they in any school give up four hours 
a day to the teaching of cookeiT ?— Yes, they find the 
ad' sntago of it ; they have a teacher for that one day 
and it is done with, it helps the time table very 
much. 

7397. Would you prefer to have once a week two 
lessons of two hours each, rather tiion a lesson 
yf two hours every day during the week ? — In the 
first place the Education JJei>artment won’t allow 
ihat any more than eight hours may he taken in 
the week, but we think it is far bottcr to have it 
only once a week, it rushes too much into the children’s 
Itfeads. 

7308. Is your ideal system to have two hours 
demonstration in the moniiug and two houi-s practice 
in the afternoon? — Yes, once a week. 

7399. You say that at present itiuerant teachers are 
not so much employed 1 — That is bccauxe the teachers 
have learned cooker}' in some country places or in 
other places the Boards or achoohs liave opened 
centres and a teacher is resident there the v’hole 
time. 

7400. There could not he a teacher for one school. 
If there was a raident teacher would she not teach 
several schools in thcncighbourhootl? — Yes. 

7401. That is the practice of itinemnt teachei-sl — 
Yes, it is ; but the teacher travels aljout the country 
ia one cose, and in the other she ia pcipetually in the 
one neighbourhood. 

7402. How many lessons would an itinerant teacher 
give during the week 1— Ten lessons a week — two a 
day for five days of the week. 

7403. In Older that a teacher may gee a certificate 
of the National Union, she must go through a 
course of six months? — Bix to nine months for an 
artizan diploma ; fully twelve months for a diploma 
to teach high-class cookery. 

7405. Laming cookery every day? — Yes, witli tie 
subjects necresary to teach cookery, method, art of 
teaching, elocution, elementary chemistry, and elemen- 
tary physiology. 

74UG. Then it is pi-actically impossible for an 
ordinary teacher in the coimtiy to get a diploma from 
the National Union? — Sho cannot unless she lays 
aside her work for the time being, but she can get on 
elementary teacher’s ceitificate, which the Education 
Department allow to be given to teachers after two 
years of Icaiming on Friday evenings and Satuiday 
mornings. On. completing a certain course of lessons 
she can get the elementary teacher’s certificate at the 
end of two years, hut the Education Dei)artment do 
not wish their teachers of other subjects to take the 
full training in cookery. 

7407. Would this certificate in your opinion qualify 
a teacher for teaching ordinary artizan cookery 
They are given by our Union under the authorization 
of the Education Department. 

7408. Do you think they are sufiicientfor ordinary 
Schools? — Quite. But it is not desirable except in 
<imte countiy schools where the teachers have less to 
do diat teadiers shoold take cookery as well. In 
town schools they have too much to do. 

7409. In mrai schools is it easy to sell the dishes 
after they are made? — It quite depends upon the 
interest and influence of the managers and teachers. 
You cannot define it. In some most remote places they 
wll extremely wall, some places have to issue tickets 


to the children there is such a demand for it, and liverpoul 
the first comer is fii-st served. in 

7410. As regards laundry work, where do yon get — 
the materials? — For washing, the children always 

bring a supply from their own homes. 

7411. Do you find the children are a.shamed to 
bring things fiom their homes ? — For the first lesson 
or two; but tliere are always things that can be 
supplied by the teachers or managers. 

7412. As regards laundry lessons, do you advocate 
that liiere should be demonstration in the morning 
and piactice in the afternoon? — Yes, exactly the 
same. 

7413. If circumstances limited the attendance of 
tho conkeiT instructress to two hours, could you get a 
demonstretion and practice lesson into two hours? — 

Not for cookery — in laundiy you might. 

74H. Profa'isor Fitzoeuald. — Y ou found a diffi- 
culty in persuading managers and teachers at first. 

How did you set about persuading them 1 — In Liver- 
pool when we organised it, we literallygaveittothem 
to show what could he done, and as they eimed the 
grants they willingly did it, and as Her Mnjesly’s 
Inspectors have recoraniended these subjects so 
strougly, schools that could afford it immediately took 
it up. 

7415. Ib wiis first of all by bribing schools, and then 
by the general recommendation of the Insirectoi-s I — 

It was by public feeling. 

7416. Did von give lectni'es to iufiaence public 
feeling? — Yes, we gave si>ecial lessons and invited all 
u> come aud see what was done ; you will find oil tliat 
is piisseil now. 

7417. It is not pnased in Ireland 1 — You would do 
well to have meetings there and let the teaclicr give 
a lesson and show how simple it ia 

7418. Cookery is a thing in which we hare in- 
structress&s in Ireland J — Anil in laundry too, I have 
sent tcschei'S there and given certificates to teachers 
tinined iu Dublin. 

7419. The certificates tlmt are given in. Dublin, are 
they not given as tlie result of a test imposed in 
accoj-donce of the regulations of the central authority? 

— Oh, yes, the National Union; they have to go 
through the some strict regulations and testa. 

7420. And their certificate is recognised in this 
country? — Yes, by the Education De|mrtnieut. 

7420a. Do you think these subjects can be made of 
educational value? — Veiy greatly; they evoke the 
intelligeuce of the children so very much, and the 
parents are so pleased that they keep the children 
much longer at school. 

7421. "You said there were some other suhjeots you- 
hoped to be asked questieu-s about — housewifery, sew- 
ing, hygiene? — We have now started special science 
classes for girls to attend the moment they are free 
from the elementary ataudarda 

7422. A sort erf continuation school? — Yes, in 
which they give their whole time to cookery, house- 
wifery, household sewing, and domestic hygiene. 

7423. How does that differ from the instruction in 
technical training colics?— The teachers are resi- 
dent, and the girls learn housewifery by doing the 
work for the resident teachers. I should like yon 
to seo our college in Liverpool ; it ia the first of the 
kind done in Her Majesty’s dominions in its full 
completeness. 

7424. In London we saw rooms in connection with 
a centre in which children learned to make beds and 
cl»n lamps?— Here we have it not merely practiced 
by experiments, but with us they have to keep the 
bouse in complete order. 

7425. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— May I ask where 
this can be seen t— I shall bo very happy to show it 
to you— No. 4, Prince’s-atreet, on "Wednesday or 
Thursday morning. The morni^ is the time to see 
it_then the work is practical ; in the afternoon it is 
by lecture. What we hope wffi be tho outcome of all 
tto practical education is that every girl will be 
required to attend such a school. 
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Uv«ri<w.l. 742G. Professor FiTZCKRALD. — Ts tliat for tbe 
i8»r lP-'‘cliers specially Oil, no; for tlie cliildren, gene- 
. — ' ' I'ally. — . 

Mi«s F«nny 7427. Hotr many lioura a tvoek do girls do sewing 
elementary schools in Liveipool? — It is just 
according to the length of time they take for sewing, 
whether 40 minutes ov H hours, according to the 
regulatiojis of the special school. 

742S. Wliiit would be the usual one in Liverpool 1 
— Tiic schools only take tliu usual sewing. The special 
household sewing I speak of is only taught in the 
special science centres. 

7420. I was speaking about tlie ordinary sewing in 
schools? — Sometimes it is taken for 40 minutes in the 
day, but another time U hours ; but you will have to 
find that out from Mr. Hancc. 

7430. In the ordinary scliools are the lessons in 
domestic economy illustrated by e.xpenmeuts? We 
found tli.at in one of the London schools, when they 
were describing soap, the teacher nnule soap for the 
children. Do tlicy illustrate the lessons by experi- 
jjjental demonstrations I — Xot in the schools of which 
we speak. The domestic economy is quite a difl’ereat 
thing : it is chiefly by book work. There is an occa- 
sional deiunustration, such as you speak of. 

7431. Don’t you think experimental domestic 
economy might he introduced which would be of 
Viduc 1 — It may be so in connection with these classes, 
for in these classes we do teach the children the ele- 
ments of soap, and how it is made, but don’t attempt 
to make it. Domestic economy classes might be made 
very useful side by side. 

7432. At present it is book work; you do not 
think that advisable ?— We think it is very little value. 

7433. Mr. Redingios. — C ould you calculatethe cost 
of the utensils that a cookery teacher would require 
when going to rural scliools — say ten rural schools? — 
The absolute utensils themselves would cost from .£G 
to irrespective of the stove. 

7434. Will the stove always be found on the pre- 
mises? — Unless you carry an oil stove, which we have 
been able to do on some occasion.^, but that is not 
very satisfactory. £& or jCS means .a class, not an 
individual, as there are many more utensils required 
than in an ordinary home. 

7435. Captain Shaw. — ^W hat size class ? — The 
Government allows eighteen, but we send twelve — at 
the most, fifteen. Tvvelve is tlie best number ; 
eighteen we think far too many for a good teacher to 
manage. A bad teacher can mauc^e auy number — 
no difficulty about that. 

7436. Mr. Redincton. — D oes the itinerant teacher 
bring these utensils with her ? — If necessary, we take 
them packed in a hamper which can be conveyed 
about. 

7437. So if she taught ten different classes of 
twelve a week the cost per child w-ould come to very 
little? — It would he^5 a course irrespective of utensils. 

7438. Mr. Stiicthbrs. — D o you prefer special 
teachers both in towu and country schools? — Yes, very 
much ; they are able to give their minds more to i^ 
the elementary teachers have so much to attend to. 

7439. Does the department recognise cookery teach- 
ing except on the diploma of the National Union ? — 
Oh, yes j there is the London Tiaining School of 
Cookery, there are the Edinburgli, Slanchester, 
Norwich, Nottingham, and Cardiff, which ore not in 
the Union. 

7440. Have they laid down a minimum course 
which is necessary before a teacher con be recognised 1 
— Yes ; not less than six months. 

7441. An elementary certificated teacher may 
teach cookery on this special class of teacher’s certifi- 
cate t — ^Tbey may ; it takes two years to get that. 

7442. You don’t attach much importance to tbe 
teaching of domestic economy from books unless 
followed up by practice? — Not much; it has been 
going on for many years, and does not seem to have 
had much effect on the children until these lessons 
were started. 


7443. So you think the time spent on it verv much 
wasted? — Yes. 

7444. Monsignor Molloy. — A m I right in sup- 
posing that a denioii-stration in cookery is not merely 
a theoretical lecture, b«it that cookuig is actually done 
before the pupils? — Y’^es. 

7445. And therefore the time lequived must be 
sulKcient to enable tbe cooking to be carried to an 
end ? — Exactly so. 

7446. That is the reason you require two hours?— 
Y’’es, and it is also taught with the use of the black- 
board. We think none of these things is ever a 
success unless the bbackboard is well usetl to teach the 
children to remember things by the eye as well as by 
ear, 

7447. Are the pupils taught anything about the 
prices paid for the materials? — All the.se arc put on 
the blackboard, and they are to he questioned on it. 

7448. This school in Princes-road you called a 

science school ; do you make a point of calling it a 
science school ? — W’edo; I will give you the whole 
name and reason. We call it secondary education 
for girls in domestic science, bec.aiise it is very diffi- 
cult now to get girls to go on with their education : 
but wlien they have their brothers going to these 
science schools 

7419. They feel tliey are on .a level with their 
brothers? — Y'es, and they had great fear of being 
thought to go to a training home. We got the Royal 
Commission to call it secondary education; a gi-eat 
deal goe.s down in England, and perhaps you will find 
it so in Ireland, by the name used. 

7450. You think they would rather have domestic 
science than domestic economy ? — Domestic economy 
is a term that Las been applied for many years to mere 
hook-Ieariiing, and so we avoid that term, but the 
tenu domestic science exphiius what we mean, and 
also puts them on a level with their brothere, and 
they are also taught scientifically ; that is the differeuce 
between the present teaching and what was taught in 
your, gone by. 

7451. The subjects are cookeiy and laundry? — 
Ilousehold sewing, that is mending and patching and 
d.arning the garments in actual wear and tear. 

7452. Do you find the pupils are willing to be 
taught, darning and mending ? — They are willing to be 
taught cutting out, but they are very unwilling to bring 
their gaments at present, so we have to supply them. 

7453. They are also taught dressmaking ?-^Home 
dressmaking. They do the whole thing themselves, 
take the measurements, draw the patterns, cut out, 
and make it. 

7454. What is done with the dresses when they 
are finished ? — They have them themselvea Those 
who come by scholarships have them given to them, 
and those who come into the school pay for them. 

7455. Dothey get them for the cost of the material! 
— ^Yes. Domestic millinery is another subject — that 
is tbe renovation of old bats and bonnets. 

7456. Are they willing to bring their old hats and 
bonnets? — Oh, yes, they come in those and see them 
done and are delighted. 

7457. Mr. Molloy. — If I mistake not you inspect 
the Cookery school under the Dublin Training 
Association ? — I did. 

7458. The Dublin Association was in existence for 
ten or fifteen years before being connected with the 
National Union here in Liverpool ? — Y'es, it was. 

7459. Yon don’t allow certificates to be given by 
the Dublin Association proper ; the certificates must 
be in connection with your Union? — Yes, none of 
the schools in the Union give local certificates. They 
are all examined for and tested by examiners from 
the Union, independent of all the schools. 

7460. When is that test applied? — The schools 
liave to fix their time. They have a certain limit of 
time that they must be trained in, and when they are 
ready they intimate how far aliead they want an ex- 
amination, and that is arranged. 

7461. I don’t know whether it is quite fair to ask 
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von whether you would see any objection to the 
Diii'lin ^Vssocifttioii for tlie training of women in 
Cookcrv, Laundry, *fcc., t]>at has bi*cn in existence 
for fifteen years, issuing its own certificates? — We 
think it is wiser to have it all done by u central 
body than for every school to issue its own di])loma 
and certificate, tl>e staudavds may be so different ; 
but this is nu assurance to the public that a teacher 
coming from any school in the Union is of a certain 
hitrli staudai-d of education. 

7462. For a less e.vtensive course would you think 
that an elementary teacher miglit acquire, on com- 
paratively easy terms, the certificate for nrtizau 
cookcrv } — Not the certificate for ai tizan cookery, 
but there is a special o’rtifioate authorised by the 
]i>iucatioa Department called the Elementary School 
Teachers’ Cookery Certificate, which is given to 
teachers who have had a certain number of lessons, 
but were not trained to teach. We accept tlie 
training wliidi the Qoveniraent lias iilrcarly given 
them in tlie art of teacliiug. 

71 C.S. Professor Fitzceb.^ld. — Who examines for 
this ? — They go through exactly the same exaiuLoa- 
oon as the othei-s. 

7461. They come to some centre? — They would 
have to go to Dublin or some centre. 

7405. .Mr. MoLLOr. — At present we have four 
teaclBcrs employed by the Irish National Education 
Board, who hold tlie certificate of the National 
Union, and I believe they are nil highly qualified. 
When they go to rural schools and give demonstration 
and practice lessons, would yon see any ohjection to 
their granting a certificate to the local teacher to carry 
on that instnietion ? — No, you must s«t a]>art curtain 
hours of time for her or for a group of leiicheni to have 
certain Itiasons, because the Icnsons to tcnchci'S are quite 
different to those given to pupils. We geneiuliy find 
Friday evening or Satui'day mornings are the times 
the teachers can come together best, and to meet the 
demands of the Education Department, that takes 
about two years ; she is examined in exactly the same 
way as the ot)icr teachers .are, but sho is not required 
to have training in tlie art of teaching, that is the 
difference. 

74(16. Your certificated teacher under the National 
Union settling down in a lociility ought to be able 
without much difficulty to find out t!io ({unlifications as 
to teaching of the female teociiers about her? — Of course 
she could, und she could form a centre if neces.s.ary. 

7467. Then you do not see any violent objection to 
your highly qualified expert giving a certificate ? — 
Ko. In remote country places it is on advantage 
liecuuse they cannot afford to have a teacher going to 
and fro, os I kuew in one place in the south of 


England wliere tlie teacher’s travelliog expenses was LivwpoJ. 
12s. each lesson she g.ive. In a case like that we 
advocate the teachers coming to the centi-e. i .. 

7468. Mr. Rkdivgtox. — D o I understand that you ^■nnny 

would only give a certificate to the teacher after 
.attending a special couree of lessons, and that her 
attemlance at the leasons given by this special teacher 
to the pupils would uot count? — Lessons to pupils 
would not count for a teacher. 

74C0. Mr. MoLr.ov. — Why should not a number 
of neighbouring teachers, withiu nn area say of three 
miles, attend on a Saturday and receive instruction 
from your highly qualified expert I— That is what 
they cau do, of course that is a question of longer 
time, there .are a limited number of Saturdays in the 
year, and the holidays come in, it takes about two 
yeara. 

7470. Coming to the demoustnUion lessons, would 
you see any objootion to peraons being present who 
would not afterwards attend practisiug lessons? — No, 
if the number was limited, and they were not 
allowed to balk, but had to behave as scholars 
entirely, and not as lookers-on. 

7471. In Ireland, in the schools attended by the 
teachers who liave the certificate from your union, the 
mass cf the cliildreu attend conirnonly at the demon- 
stration lessons, and deiive u great deal of advantige 1 
— There is no disadvantage if they only behave 
quietly, und don't talk or distract atteution. 

7472. Do you tbiuk that a nine months' course is 
absolutely esscatkl, doss uot tliat app&u- to be pro- 
hibitive on a number of people coining forward ? — 

Ob, no, they have to learn to teach, it is not at all 
too loni^ we don’t find it prehibitive, in fact we have 
raised the fees from fuui-teen to eighteen guineas, and 
it has not kept apparcutly anybody bock. 

7473. Judge Sn.aw. — Has your attention l>eeu 
calletl to tlie subject of instruction in dairy manage- 
ment or poultry-keeping in rum! scliools? — It has, 
but we in Liverpool have not do.alb with that ; we 
have not had the knowledge of it, or the conveniences 
for it, and we consulered those matters not dcshable 
in towns. 

7474. Does your National Union give instruction in 
such subjecU? — No, it does not, because the Cuiinty 
Councils about England do it, and we would not 
wish to interfere : the County Councils mostly have 
schools for dairy work, and we send our teachers 
there ; some of our teachere take oil these subjects up. 

7476. Do you know is poultry mauagement made 
the subject of instruction in any rural schools ? — No, 

I have never heard it yet. 

7476. Or bee-keeping? — No. 


Mr. Hugh Gordon, Inspector of Schools under the Science and Art Department, examined. 


7477. CaxiRUAN. — I believe chat you aie an in- 
spector under the Science and Art Department ? — Yes. 

7478. Will you give us some information with 
regonl to the coarse of instruction recommended ? — 
The important question which hue to be first con- 
sidered in the instruction in elementary science is 
this : Is the inatruction to be theoretical or practical, 
i£., by expeiinients carried out by the scholars them- 
selves. Hitherto in the great majority of cases 
the inatruction has been, by means of lectures and 
demonstrations. From my own experience of the 
result of work of this kind I have come to ^e 
conclusion that it is of little use. If a boy is to have 
any science instruction at all, I think from what I 
have seen, that he ought to begin when he first goes 
to the elementary school, and further that he should 
begin doing practical work. In speaking of practical 
work in science, it must be clearly undei-stood that 
soch work inclndes the simplest kinds of measure- 
ments, &c., for in learning tliese, methods of great 
importance may be inculcated. I think, for instance, 
if he can be shown how to find out simple things by 


means of a ruler he will be able, using the same 
methods, to find out verymnch more difficult things in 
his science work. For instan<%, in learning arithme- 
tic, I think great importance ought to be attached to 
the method by which he learns it If he can have a 
ruler which is divided into indies and tenths and is 
shown how to add these up by making additions and 
subtractions, by means of lines, he con in that simple 
way learn what is meant by the decimal nutatiou, and 
then from that after using a ruler for some time he 
can go into different kinds of measuremeDt, such as 
measurements of areas, weights and so on. 

7479 Can you give us any hints with regard to 
teachers in reference to induction? — Tlie great 
difficulty I had first of all to contend with was this, 
that the teachers bad Uttle real knowledge of the 
subject of which we are speaking. I found, however, 
if it was mode elementary enough, os it should be for 
the boys, tbe teachers could go along at the same pace 
as the boys. In fact I used originally to give the 
demonstrations not so much for the boys as for the 
teachers in the school, then the teachera made use of 


Hr. Hagh 
Gordoo. 
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that, and "avn instniction for tliat fortnight and the 
next fortnight I advanced another step. I found that 
the teachere I hud to deni -with were quite cHjxible of 
doin'' this, and I must say Uio ones I found easiest 
to deal witJi were the one* who had done no 
science before, and tl\e ones most difficult to deal 
with were the ones that hatl done a little science 
before. 

7480. And had done it wrong ? — And had done 
it wrong, and in consequence thought they knew a 
great deal more about it than they actually did. 
This of course conies from their not doing it in a ju-ac- 
ticnl way. Exactly the same may be said in the 
case of cookery : it cannot be taughtby lectures alone. 

7181. What do yon say about apparatus '? — The 
api>nnitus required is of a very slinjdu kind ; T llihik 
it Ls quite sufficient for a school to bo supplied with 
£20 worth of apparatus, and perhaits given about £1 
a year for breakages. 

7482. Do you s:iy that with reference to m.anual 
instruction ?— No, lam talking of piiictical science, 
the instruction in such elcmentaiy sciences, such as 
physics and chemistry. I think it is of the very utmost 
inijwrtancn that before girls take up cookeryor domestic 
economy, they should have souie practical iustinction 
in science. I find cases in which girls arc supiiosed 
in a les.s<.>u to learn an amount of a subject which 
would bike iierhups a year to learn to lie of any use, 
uiid of coui'se the result is thoy cannot make use of 
that knowledge at all. For instance, they leara in 
a lesson all about air ; well, what they have leai'ned 
in one le.sson about air is no use to them at all, they 
cannot apply that knowledge. Air is brought into 
the Syllabus, iJo that they may be able to nndei-staud 
something about ventilation, Ac., but as they ai-e 
told all the results without learning how to find out 
unylliing for tliemselves it is of little use to tliem. 
The result is that children become like encyclo- 
pcedias which may I>e examined and some true and 
.some false statements collected, but ihcy urc totally 
unable to move of tliemselves. When cliey leiu-n it 
that way they will answer questious, the answer 
to wliich they know, but they cannot answer anything 
which bears on it. The apparatus mpiired for a 
course of that kind would cost about £20, and a 
little extra should be allowed for breakages dining 
the year. 

7483. I don't quite follow that. Tlie apparatus you 
are ullnding to is apparatus in counection with science 1 
—Yea. 

7484. .\t the Rutland-street school in London we 
saw some proceedings that were going on ; but it was 
only being canictl out hy boys. Do they give that 
sort of iuscnictiun to girls 1 — I have not seen any case 
of girls taking elementary science in the primary 
schools ; but in tlie case of organised srieuce schools 
the girls do the same pnictical work as the boys. lu 
the imiiority of cases the girls do it very uearly as well, 
oltlioiigh their mental ca[iacity does not appear tu he 
so muclideveloped as that of the boys, but their neatuesa 
is very much better and they sti<i to their work very 
much better, so I am quite sure that in the elementary 
schools they will be able to do it os well as the boys. 

7485. And you think it os useful for the girls as 
for the boys t — Quite, only I should li.^ve it sliglitly 
changed in later st^es. The imp.ortant things to 
cnosider in the case of girls are cooking and laundry 
work and domestic science. 

748G. Yes, but I understand from the answer you 
gave me that you include cookery and laundry work 
with science 1— -Yes ; but I mean the science instruc- 
tiua should lead up to such work. 

7487. I don’t see for instance that weighing out 
certain things and burning certain things to show 
that rust is burning — 1 don’t see how it leads up to 
cookery? — That is not the commencement of the 
coarse, that is after they have been at the course for 
nearly two years. 

7488. I did not undentand that? — Fart of it, the 
rusting of the iron and so on, but the weighing I con- 


sider to be of importance. In the first year’s course 
they do work with the thei-momcter. ifow, in cook- 
ing, the thermometer is of great importance. Then 
they learn about water, which is important in laundry 
work, and the notion of soap on different waters 
permanent and temporary hardness. The .action of 
heat on certain things like the albumen of an ew 
leads up to diH'erent parts of cooking, and thev 
why it is necessary to put certain things in h'lt 
water. 

7489. What do you think about the accommoda- 
tion for such work? — I found that the ordinaiy 
school aeconirnodation would do quite well as lon^' 
as there were cupboards and sufficiently strui^ 
tables. 

7490. There is no occasion for anytiiiiig in the 
shape of an oven or a stove ? -For teaching science 
work? 

7491. 1 hod cookery in my mind at the moment ? 

I was not going into cookery, only physics and 
chemistry, which are important a.s leading up to such 
subjects o-s cookery. 

7492. Mliat is the number of boys and girls that 
one teacher can eti'ectivply teach i — It is a rather 
difficult question. I liave hud teachei-s who by 
certain meliiwls have been able to take as ui.iDy as 
sei entyor eighty, but they liave been able toairaiige 
that elie boys are working at all tiroes of the day. 
The boys each work for about ten mimiles during 
.some of the other lessons. There are a great many 
ditFerent subjects wliich the lioys and girls have lo 
do without any dewoiistration. Of course iu dictatiun 
they cannot go out, because when the teacher dictates, 
all the children have to attend, but in subjects like 
mathematics the boys can eoniu to the table, which is 
bofore them, and do their work for ten minutes and 
come bock again and others follow. Organized in 
this way I found that one teacher was able to take 
seventy or eighty, and this 8choi>l I am thinking of 
did better work iu my opinion than any other school ; 
of course the teacher w'os exceptional. I should 
think about forty at the most would be sullicieut. 

7493. In Ireland the houra devoted to instniction 
in the day are shorter than in Engkind ; do you 
tliink that would make it more difficult to introduce 
these extra subjects? They have only one school attend- 
ance instead of two in the day ? — I know nothing 
about the Irish days. 

Captain Su.\w. — It is a four hours attendance 
until a sliort interval, starting about ten o’clock. 

7494. Chairm.\m. — O f course tliat limits the hours 
iu which you could put those subjects ? — Tlien liave 
they the same subjects as in England ? 

7495. Mr. Redjngtos. — They have more compul- 
sory subjects? — If they have more work and less 
hours I don't see how you could introduce anything. 

7496. Judge Shaw. — Even with these short hours 
and numerous subjects, we have a great many com- 
plaints that there is unnecessary repetition of the 
same thing? — I tliiuk repetition is a great mistake, 
the subject ought to be done thoroughly aini slowly. 
The gi'eat idea iu many scliools is to hurry through the 
subjects so quickly that you can go through it two or 
three times befura the examination : they don’t allow 
any time for the scholars thoughts to play round the 
subject, they take what they are told and it is 
swallow'ed but not digested. 

7497. Your experience is that a great deal of time is 
wasted on half work, which is not work at all ? — Yas- 

7498. Agi’eatdealof the timesowasfced might very 
well be given to practical subjects ? — The subjects 
which are taken should be taken more slowly and cot 
be gone through twice. I should take the one subject 
and do it the whole time. 

7499. More slowly and more thoroughly? — 
Certainly j referring book when necessary to the 
parts of the subject which are important. Everything 
should be built on what has gone before and when 
necessary.referred back to what has beenalready done. 
In the case of Euclid, a proposition is based on all 
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the other pmijositions tliat have gone before, and 
referecce is made to them. 

7500. Cannot these elementary science lessons be 
established at very small cost 1 — It all depends on 

bo» far 

7501. If you have a limited sum to work on, is it 
not possible to establish aseries of useful experiments 
fur children to work upon at a small cost that will 
introduce them to the fundamental principles that 
nrulerlie all science? — 1 consider it quite possible. 

7502. An introduction to elementary science of 
that sort is a ntueb less costly business in a i>oor 
school than the introduction of manual work? — I 
should certainly think so. 

7503. Cannot these experiments, simple scientific 
experiments, be so arranged and so managed a.s to 
give a great deal of hand and eye training os well os 
mental tmining? — Yes, I consider they can to a 
certain extent. 

7501. A child that does an experiment and has to 
go through it with great accuracy in order to produce a 
proper I'esult, must use its hands and eyes? — Quite so, 
but there is one important jwint in connection with 
this ; cave must Iw taken to see that the teacher 
himself does not do all tho work. I os.sume the child 
is led to do the work himself, but it is a veiy difficnlt 
thing. 

7^. Tf the children are properly taught and left 
to do these scientific experiments for themselves from 
first to last, does not that involve manual traininj; as 
veil as mental training? — Yery much so. 

7506. And where it wouhl be itnpossibleto have a 
system of manual instruction either from expense or 
incouvenicnec or anything else, would not a system of 
experiments in science be a sort of substitute for 
manual work? — It would supply its place to a certain 
extent. 

7507. Mr. Mollot. — A re yott pi'octicftlly acquainted 
with the instruction given in any of the training 
colleges in elementary science?— I have five training 
colleges in my district. 

7608. Do they carry nut instruction in elementary 
science? — There is no practical work of any descrip- 
tion, it is all theory, and it is remarkable considering 
.that it is instruction for people who are going bo 
teach others. 

7509. Would not a training college prima facie be 
the most suitable place to have the instruction carried 
oat, both theoretical and practical? — It would be 
most suitable for such instruction. 

7510. In view of the fact that there arc upwards 
o£ forty training colleges in Great Britain could you 
account for this not being carriwi out in a practical 
way in these colleges ? — I have not thought over it at 
all deeply, but I should say in the majority of cases the 
pMcifials being clasincal men hod something to do 
with it 

7511. Have you published a syllabus of your own 

®urse in practical work?— It is publisbod in the 
Code, Code H, and also in full detail in the Evening 
Code. ^ 

•7512. Have you not also published a little book on 
the subject? — A small book ; the first pai-t 

7613. In addition to this being attended to I 
^ume practically as well as theoretically, in the train- 
ing college, would you be also in favour of organised 
teachers coming to certain centiaa and instructing in 
a practical way those teachers who had not received 
iustrnction previously? — Yes,and it is quite practicable, 
and if they do have such instruction from ceuti'es I 
have found that they become very capable as long as 
Uieypat tiieir heart into thek work and the perijiatetic 
instructor is careful not to go through the work too 
rapidly. 

«514. Monsignor Mollot. — T on attach very little 
-importance in the teaching of physical science to a 
which sets forth facts and principles, and is 
illustrated only by the teacher ? — Yes, very little im- 
portance, and I say this after some years' experience. 


7516. And you advocate a system in whicli the Liwpool. 
pupils are trained to m.ike the experiments them- 
selves, and to find out the principles for themselves by 
means of experiments? — Yea. 

7516. Well, tho first system is the system that is 
generally carried out under the Department of Science 
and Art ? — That is so. to a certain extent j but there 
are certain subjects which may be taught practically. 

7517. The physics is taught by lecture, is it not 
chiefly, and by experiments made by the teacher? — 

Chiefly, but the Department has allowed this year 
practical instruction to be taught in physics, and gives 
as high grants as can bo obtained in practical 
chemistry. 

7518. Has it been taken up largely by the schools ? 

—No ; not largely. The reason is, tliai onlv schools 
under the new regulations can earn grants for it, and 
very few schools so far Jrave come under the new 
regulations. 

7519. You have yourself introduced the other 
system, namely, the system in which the pupils make 
experiments for themselves, in the Rutland-streeb and 
Bernei's-street schools in London 1 — Yes. 

7520. And your experience of tliesa schools has 
been entirely favourable? — Quite. 

7521. We have seen these schools, and we are 
pleased with them? — I have not seen them myself for 
the last three years. 

7522. If your method was adopted do you object 
to the other metliod bring adopt^ side by side with 
yam's, that is, a course of lectures in wliich the lecturer 
makes the experimento and explains principles, bn.rides 
practical work being done by the pupils on the same 
subject ?— I do not for a moment consider that 
lectures supplemental w such practical work are bad. 

For example, if boys engaged in practical work are 
shown the results of tlie doss ou tlie blackboard, 
then from these tlie teacher may show them how to 
generalise. It is very diflicult to generalise from the 
facts which one boy con obtain in so short a time, and 
beyond this the lectures may bo of the greatest use, 
as the teacher can then do certain experiments which 
it is not suitable for boys of tJiat age to do. There 
are a good many experiments of this kind which 
may be very instructive, indeed, if token in connec- 
tion wth practical work. 

7523. Then your objection is to the exclusion 
of practical work in the teaching rather than the 
inti^uctiun of lectures in which the experiments are 
made by the pi'ofesaors themselves? — Yes, but the 
chief part must be the practical work aod the lectures 
only supplementary to it ; they must not be discon- 
nected ; they shonid go side by side. In some cases 
practical chemistry is being carried on quite apart 
from the theoretic^ ; the syllabus is quite different. 

This is a great mistake. 

7524. Has not all the beat teacliing of physical 
science been done by those teachers who bare at the 
game time given courses of lectures and trained other 
pupils to work for themselves ?— No one ooitld consider 
be had bad sound instruction if he had not done the 
work himself. 

7526. The question I ask is whether the best 
teacliing that has been given in physical science has 
not been given by a professor who has combined the 
two systems? — I cannot say; I have no experience 
of colleges where there is good instruction and no 
practical work going on. 

7526. Also you have no experience of colleges 
where lectures liave not also been given ? — No. 

7527. Then in fact the best teadiing is that which 
combines both methods?— Yes. 

762S. Mr. Stedthers. — A ny lectures that arc 
given should he supplemental to the practical work 
of the boys and should follow on it? — Yes. 

7529. If I rememler rightly at Rutland-street the 
teacher gave a demonstration lesson, and then the 
boys broke up into sections and did the practical 
work ? The boys have to know what to do ; I used 
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seldom to do anything inysplf lH.‘fore them, but to find 
out from tlie class the method they would suggest of 
finding out siiinetliing: I very often trieil to lenil them 
to secVlmt they wanted to find out a.s 1>eing in direct 
connection with what tiu-y had done before. 

7530. Professor Fitzcehald. — One of the experi- 
ments was exactly the kind you meiiiioii, that it 
would not be safe for boys to carry out, that was the 
burning of phosphorus in a closed Tessel, hut it was 
instructive to show the boys I — I quite agree there, 
but that same experiment can be done without 
burning the phosphorus, and that is what the boys 
should do. 

7531. Mr. STBi'TnEEs- — But it is part of the system 
that the teacher should give a lesson and quesiion a 
boy on what he should do and draw out bis intelli- 
gence in that way, ami the teacher actually does give 
a lesson to a group of boys 1 — I do not like that j I 
had to do it at first to a certain extent because of the 
teachers; the teachers in the schools knew nothing of 
the methods which T was adopting j in many otses 
they Lad been teaching without any experiments, so 
there was a difficulty, as teachers do not like to do an 
experiment before the boys which docs not succeed. 

7532. Yon would prefer the boys should be first 
set to experiments, a definite problem before them T — 
Yes, but if you could lead them to suggest a problem 
Uiemselves all the better. 

7533. As to the number that could be taught at a 
time, you said seventy or eighty could be taken in an 
exceptional case, but they were only taken two at a 
time of course! — Yes. 

7534. So as far as that subject was concerned the 
teacher was not teaching seventy or eighty but only 
two ? — Yes ; there was a table in the school-room, 
and the teacher could devote half an hour in the week 
to talking over the subject ; for instance if he wished 
them to learn about measurements be would get them 
to discuss a ruler ; as they all hsve rulers they can do 
the work at the same time. In the case of specific 
grant}', the subject would bo discussed and the idea 
^ led up to of how to find out quickly the weights 
of equal volumes of certain liquids. The lesson would 
then stop and two boys would come out and do the 
weighing and then go back, two more boys taking 
their place. 

7535. it is very like the cookery lessons we have 
heard about — you would take a larger numl>er at first 
for a demonstratiou lesson, succeeded by actual prac- 
tice on the part of smaller groups! — All these l»ys 
wo'ild in one week go through some of the experi- 
ments at the table; and although they woidd be 
only ten minutes or so there, they would gain much 
experience, especially as they are thrown more or less 
on their own resources. 

"536. You have a collective lesson first, followed by 
practice on the part of individual boys afterwards 1-— 
Quite so. I should like to add that I believe a better 
plan is to have sheets of questions on which is given 
a certain amount of explanation instead of tlie collec- 
tive lesson referred to, as the scholar has then to 
consider the problem by himself. The explanatory 
portion would become less as the boy advanced. 

7537. But always under the supervision of the 
teacher! — Yes. 

7538. In cookery they say they cannot overlook 
more tlian eighteen at a time ; Miss Colder thought 
it was too many ? — In this case only two are going on 
with practical work at the same time. The teacher is 
superintending other boys at other work. If the 
table is in Ibe middle, away from the desks, the 
teacher con see cosily whether the boys are working. 
Four boys could be at work if there were two 
balances. 

7339. In the case of introduemg this subject into a 
group of rural schools, I think 1 could gather that the 
teacher might, aa it were, repeat the lesson he himself 
Lad learned from the science teacher the week before 7 
—Yes. 


7540. So that it could 1« very rapidly introdueedl 
— Yes. I actually tried that my.self, and ft-uiid it 
practicable. It was thought Lhut the teaclicr w.nild 
not get sufficiently aheiul, but it must be rt‘meniber,,il 
that the work is very simple at first. 

7541. If you had a course of experimental science 
introduced into an elementaiy school, do you think 
there is anything to be gained by supplementing it hr 
manunl iii.struction in wood work 1— Yes. I think 
it is of very great importance. 

7542. \Vhat would you expect to be the result from 
the manual training, in addition to the result you have 
already got froni the experimentiil science, educa- 
tionally ? — Well, it is rather difficult to put exactlv in 
wurds, but in manual instruction the hands are work- 
ing the whole time. 

7543. It exerci-sesthe hoy’s coustructiveskill morel 
— He is creating from certain measurements, aud Inis 
to l>e using his mind and fingers at the same time. 

7544. It is very much a training of observatiun !_ 
Yes, and it makes accuracy, too. 

7545. But you also get that to a very high de'^ea 
in e.xpei'imeiitur science i — Quite so. 

754S. Of course, as to the value of repetition in 
educational work one must distinguish the subject— 
for instance, repetition must be of considerable value 
in the multiplication table! — I don’t disagree there. 

7547. Also in learning Latin or French grammar! 
— I consider the best way of learning grammar of any 
langimgft is to study the language itself. 

7548. I quite agree with you : but suppose one has 
to teach on the old methods, then the only way to get 
up the grammar is by a considerable amount of repe- 
tition — unless you have a good deal of repetition yoa 
won’t rememljer it! — Ytss, if it is a something you 
have to learn by heart. 

’754y. So that the objection is not so much to re- 
petition as to hurried progress in a subject — taking 
up a new ]>art before the pupils thoroughly under- 
stand wliat they have been doing 1 — Eepetition in the 
ca^e of science is very different to repetition in the 
case of something to be learnt by hcarL If you 
absolutely require them to learn anything off by heart 
they must do it I suppose, and repetition will make 
it more accurate ; but m the case of science repetition 
becomes monotonous, and if it becomes monotonous 
the scholars do not take it in as they do when it is 
more fresh to their minds. 

7550. But in the course of this training in experi- 
mental science, they do acquire a knowledge of cerutn 
facts which would be useful for them to remember ! — 
Quite so. 

7551. And there would be no harm in having 
these facts impressed on the cliildren’s mind by repe- 
tition, if they thoroughly understood how they were 
obtained ! — Yes ; but most of the facts — if the boys 
understand them, and what has led up to them — do 
not require repetition at all. The child, in fact, digests 
the facts and they become part of him. That is my 
own experience of learning anything properly. 

7552. Captain Shaw. — A t present, 1 take it, in Ire- 
land geography, grammar, and agriculture are oblim- 
tory subjects : do you think these might be replaced by 
such training ! — I did not kuow that agriculture was 
taught ; agriculture should certainly not be taught 
at tills stage. 

CHAinnAir. — It is the theory of agriculture. 

7553. Most Eev. Dr. Walsh. — Learning so many 
pages of a book off by heart 1 — I have seen that myself 
in agriculture, and when they go out into the fields they 
cannot apply what they have learned by heart. It is 
the same in domestic science, they learn about air in 
one lesson, and if they have to apply their knowledge 
to everyday life they cannot. 

7554. Professor iStzgbrald. — ^H ave you seen the 
course in elementary {^riculture that has been pro- 
posed in the French schools within the last few years! 
— I have not. 
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7.^.j5. It 18 elementary botanical expei-imeuts in 
irhicli cbiltlren are tauglit to grow things in j>ots with 
(Uffrrent kiinlK of umuures and see the wny in which 
it iuUuences tlieii- growth. Would yo\i approve of a 
on that line 1 — If they first knew something 
about what I might call elementary science, such as 
which wouhl sliow them in a simpler form 
the method of eliiuinatiou; but then they cannot 
anileretaud much about this subject unless they know, 
for instance, tlmt some substinces wo soluble in 
wjter, and then they can learn how important it is in 
casrt of the plant. 

755G. That might IwJ a sort of preliminary experi- 
njentl— Butall these pmliminary exjxn-imeHts come 
hi rx|jerimental science. 

7557. But you would not think flint there wouliUie 
onlr Olio course in ex|>eri[neutal science ; tlici'e might 
heeiiuraes wliich would lead up toagriciiltnrel— Yea, 
iu tiie same way as courses which would lead up to 
cookery, but accurate measurements must be taken in. 
the same way in all cases. 

7558. But you think there could be a course of ex* 
periineutal science designed to lead up to agriculture! 
— Yes. 

7559. And as the course that is worked out now 
leads towards chemistry 1 — Yes. But in ev’ery one of 
the courses you would be required to give instruction 
nbout air and water. 

7560. But along with them there might be some 
experiments on the- growth of plants! — Yes; these 
would help in elucidating certain problems, no doubt. 

7561. Then I understand yon prefer- very innch 
the system that is being worked in the Tower 
Hamlets school in London to the system of me- 
chanics worked in the Liverpool bcIiooIhI — 1 have not 
Eeen the mechanics in the Ijvcrpool scliools ; I have 
seen mechanics in an ordinary school; as it used to be 
taoght in London. I believe the syllabus was by a 
demonstrator in Liverpool, but I did not agi'ee with 
it because the work w.-is not of a practical kind. 

7502. "We were told that the expense of balances 
was very considerable in London ; Mr. Diggla com- 
plained of tire expense of the balances ; is it necessary 
to have expensive balances ! — I consider the balance 
one of the chief educational advantages of the system. 

7563. A balance was de.scni>ed to us which the 
children could make, and in wliich tiicy could weigh 
to a centigramme ; it was not an instrument that 
would be permanent, but each class would make its 
own balance ! — I have tried, bat I found the boys did 
not take the care of thorn that they did of the other 
bdsnees, and that this taking core was a very good 
diaciplino to them. I ought to say that I have not 
tried whether boys conld make balances for them- 
selves, but I never found a balance wliich was made 
in this way which was sufficiently good for the work 
I wanted done. 

7564. You said that class in which there were 
seventy or eighty boys under one teacher was on the 
whole a sncccssful one, do you think it was partly 
due to the fact that tlie teacher was unable to meddle 
with the boys, and the boys were left to themselves 
a good deal; is the teacher not a great danger! — ^In 
^t he does too much — this case never struck me 
in that light before ; this teacher always tried to 
mate the boys do the whole work themselves, and I 
never saw him do anything hut superintend the boys. 

7566. Was not that one of the results of his not 
having much time to spend on them t — It was not. I 
am quite certain of that, as this teacher spent more 
time than any other teacher in woi'king out the 
lesson beforehand. 

7566. The power of constructing things that is 
encouraged by manual training, could it be satis- 
factorily produced by getting students to construct 
apparatus for use in their science oonrse 1 — Yea. 

7567. Constructing levers for experimental work ! 
—The constructive pai-t done in practical science is 
carried out by the fitting up, as the fiasks and bottles 


are ready made ; in the case of the lever it would liverpM], 
be mivdo with exception, perhaps, of a little file mark jrardTaLies? 
on which to i-est it on the prism. — 

7668. Why not get them to make the lever 1 — That 
would como under manual instruction. 

7669. The two things might be worked together 1 
— Certainly. In the case of the third year students 
of the science schools the apparatus to a certain extent 
that Is used in the schools is made by them. 

7570. Mr. Struthers.— I t is suitable for more 
advanced schools! — Yes. 

7571. You would require more preliminary instruc- 
tion in woodwork before you do that! — Yea. 

7572. Mr, Redijjctow.— I n what standard would 
you begin this practical teaclung of science ! — 
should begin from the beginning, standard I, the 
rule should be used for nearly a whole year in stand- 
ard 1, a foot rule, which has centimetres on one side, 
and in this way the metric system could bo introduced 
and our present system gradually abolished. 

7573. In the Rutland Street School, U science 
taught in all the standards ! — 1 think not until aft-er 
the 5th. 

7574. Professor FiTZOERAtc. — Were there any 
object lessons leading up to it in the lower standards! 

— I have never had anything to do with these object 
lessons. 

7575. Mr, Redixotox. — I s yonr scheme what is 
called course H in the alternative courses of the Code 1 
—Yes. 

7576. Is it carried out in many schools ! — I cannot 
say except in the case of London; you mean right 
thiTiugh from the beginning. No, I do not think so. 

7577. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You were asked 
as to the special advant^e of having manual instruc- 
tion in addition to elementary science ; you said there 
was some difficulty in expressing in words what the 
precise advantage of the manual instruction is, the 
working in wood, for instance ; but are you satisfied 
there is an advantage ! — I consider so. 

7578. Have you any doubt upon the pobt! — If I 
was asked to choose between the two, well, of course, 

I should say science, as I think there is more educa- 
tional advantage in it, I do not care what part of 
science is taken as long as it is logical and the reason- 
ing powers are used as well as the hands. 

7579. When you attach so much importance to 
tliis actual experimental work of the ehUdren them- 
selves, I suppose you have in view chiefly the 
elementary st^es of science ; your object is to induce 
a scientific habit of mind 1 — ^Tes. 

7580. And to give them a good practical grasp of 
scientific methods ! — Yes. 

7581. But, of course, when that object has been 
attained, a larger scope may be allowed for a system 
of lectures ! — Oh, yes, after a certain length of time 
I think a boy should be induced as far as possible to 
read books. 

7682. You are speakingnow of the sjiecial work of 
nn elementary school, and not, in general terms, of 
the best way of going through a course of physical 
science, when you give such great prominence to the 
experiments being worked out by the pupils them- 
selves, as diatinot from the reading of text-books! — 

Yes, certainly; the best way of going through a 
course until he has got a go^ foundadon, and is 
leaving a secondary s^ooL 

7683. You have mainly the elementary stage in 
-view when yon attach such great importance to the 
working out of experiments as distinct from the use 
of text books!— I attach the same importance nnril 
he leaves the secondary sohooL 

7584. But it is of special importance in the ban- 
ning, until the pupil has got a good practical hold of 
scientific method ! — 43ertainly. 

7665. There is a question about the best way of 
making room for these branches of school-work in 
Ireland ; I suppose something may be done by 
omitting subjects of secondary otiKty, formal grammar 
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for instaiice 1 — Yes, I do not tliink grammar should 
be taught until the language is kno'vn. 

75S6. And the long exercises in the conjugation of 
verbs, “I might, could, svould, or should have ; thou 
mightest, coulJat, wouldst, or shouldst have,” you 
don’t tliink there is much use in that sort of thing f 
— Iso, certmnly not. 

7.^87. You ai-e probably aware that we have yet to 
make a beginning for these branches of work, such as 
elementary science, in our Iriah schools ; now there 
are many courses we miglit follow. I should wish 
then to know what you would think of this, it is a 
possible course, and it may be recommended by some 


people. Suppose we were to introduce a system 
under which no steps would be taken by the educa- 
tional authority to see whether any experiments were 
made in the school from one end of the year to the 
other, and that an examination was held, but an 
examination only in writing, do you tliink that that 
would be of great educational advantage in the 
country 1 — It would bo none. 

7588. "Would you go so far as to say that it would 
be almost better not to have science taught that wavl 
— Unless you had some inspection. 

7589. Supiwise we had no inspection! — Oh, von 
would never get it done. 


Hr. Edward M. HaycE, Clerk to the Liverpool School Board, further examined. 


7589.V. Tlicre was one point that I wanted to make 
quite clear. Tlie way in which the work that you will 
see here lUiFers materially from what you have seen 
in almost every other jiart of the kingdom is that our 
manual instruction, as our science instruction, is an 
integml part of every child's course. Every child 
on reaching the pre.scribed standard goes into this 
work and does it as proportion of his oixlinary work j 
so that we deal with it on a much larger scale, and 
therefore it is more elementary to begin with than 
you will proliably see in otlier towns, -Birmingham foi' 
instance, where the work is more confined to the boys 
who ai-e ex-standard scholars, and therefore their work 
is more advanced work than some of ours. We begin 
entirely in standard 5 ; every boy has this course. 


7590. Judge StiAW.~I think you said in answer 
to me that both elementary science and manual 
instruction wa.s compulsory on every hoy ! — Yes. 

7591. Captain Sijaw. — Y ou are not sure oa to your 
statement about Bimingham 1 — They liave progressed 
since I was there: when I was there it was all ex- 
standard scholars. 

Judge Shaw. — In Hornsey I a.sked if manual 
instruction wa-s com]niltiory, and the answerlgot was 
that the question could not arise because thedi^culty 
was to ke«|) the boys away. 

7592. Most Rev. Dr. "Wamit. — The preliminary 
manual instruction, — or hand and eye training, as we 
have come to coll it, — is in all the standards !~In all 
the standards. 


SIXTEENTH PUBLIC SITTING.— TUESDAY, MARCH 30tii. 1897. 

AT 11 o’clock, A.M., 

At the School Board Offices, Liverpool. 

Pre.senl His Grace the Most Rev. William J. Walsh, d.d., in the Chair; The Right Hon. C. T. 
REDlKGToy.M.!.; Rev. Hkkry Evans, D.D.; W. R. J. Mollot, Esq.; and Captain T.B.Shat7; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a.. Secretary. 


Hr. A. T. Borr, m.a., Senior Inspector of Schools to the Liverpool School Board, examined. 


7593. CuAtRUAN. — Will you kindly describe to iis 
your position in connection with the educational work 
of Liverpool 1 — I am Senior Inspector to the Liverpool 
School Board, and, as such, am generally responsible 
for the whole of the work of the schools. 1 examine 
them regularly in all departments. 

7694. The school work in all departments! — Yes. 

7595. You have nothing to do with the Govern- 
ment inspection of tlie schools ! — No. 

7596. In Liverpool there are two systems of inspec- 
tion — one by Her Majesty’s Inspectors and the o^erby 
the officers of the Liverpool School Board ! — That is so. 

7597. And there is an inspection by the Science 
and Art Department also! — Yes. 

7698, Had you experience of the schools before the 
introduction of manual and practical teaching ! — Not 
of the Liverpool schools. I came to Liverpool in the 
same year that the woodwork was introduced, so that 
to some extant I had, because the woodwork was not 
introduced universally at once, not for a year or two. 


7599. So that you hud experience of some schools 
before the introduction of woodwork !- -Yes. 

7600. And has the woodwork been introduced into 
these schools since! — Into all the schools practically. 

7601. Kindly give us the opinion you have formed 
of the effiect of the introduction of this practical 
teaching in the schools! — My opinion is that it 
has been wholly for good. I am quite sure it has 
had a good effect upon the work both of scholars and 
teachers. I am speaking of the introdnetion of manual 
work, and much the same remark would apply in 
regard to science. 

7602. And when you speak of the manual work, 

do you confine yourself to higher grade work — the 

working in wood 1 — Not necessary. 

7603. You have in Liverpool an organised, a 
graduated, system of manual instniction, leading up 
from kindergarten to the woodwork 1 — ^Yes ; we have 
a variety of advanced kindergarten or hand and eye 
exercises, from standard 1 to standard 4. 
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7604. Pletis® what those exercises are? — 7624. But in the fifth standard the Science and Lirerpool. 

They consist of a variety of exercises. Our principle Art Department comes in 1 — Yes, and awards grants. jf^^Tso ib 9 T 
15 to endeavour to cultivate a variety of faculties 7625. So that, aa far as the practical aide of school — — 

rather than to pursue one bninch of work to a very work goes, the Education Department g;ives you no ^ 

hicb point of excellence, In that our system differs, assistance after the third standard, in the case of 
J ^nk, from that of some other towns. boys ’h— That is so. I don't know that a'e can sav they 

7605. WJiat exercises have you for thispiirpose? — have aided in the first three standards, because they 
We have here examples {itihu>as j/rodwxd a book merely said “ It most be done.” lam trusting to my 
entitled “Manual Training Exercises,” by W. Hewitt, memory. 

B.SC,). Proceeding, the witness taiid— We have here 7626. It is recognised as a class .subject under the 
eiiimples- In hint staiidaitl we have lath and head of “ Suitable occu]>ations''? — Yes, it may be. 
bead laying, paper folding and tearing, and paper 7627. And there is a grunt for each class subject? — 
cutting and laying. Yes, if it is offered aa a class subject. 

76'I6. T\hat do you mean by paper tearing^— A 7628. A shilling per unit of aveiuge attendance, as 
square of paper is ruled, then folded and neatly tom, a fixed grant, and two shillings in case the work comes 

»nd afterwards phiced in various shapes, somewhat os up to the standard “ excellent ” 1 — I think that is so. 
you see here {exhibititig tiie book). 7629. Then oliject lessons are taken. Coming to 

7007. So ns to secure a neat separation of the two the science, to what extent have you scieutillc in- 
portions? — Yes ; it trains the eye and the hand, too. struction in the scliools — elementnry science I mean? 

7608. Without using a knife or scissors? — Yes: — In tlie infant sciiools we have ordinary object lessons, 

that comes later. A little clay modelling is done also. From standard 1 to standard 4, we have a course 
That is followed up in the second standaitl. of elementary science lessons which we present ns a 

7609. The occupations you have described are for class subject. That coui-sc was druwn out bv Mr. 
the first standai'd. Now, for the second ? — Much the Hewitt also, and it leads up to the specific subjects 
ame kind of occujiatious, followed up by work of a of mechanics and domestic economy iii the fifth 
little more advanced character, jw you will see. There standard. 

are designs. That is an exercise in paper cutting and 7630. Is that scheme described in the Cods? There 
mounting, that is to say, the juipers are gummed, and arc a number of alternative schemes recognised in the 
on being cut out are pasted. scliool Code 1 — In the Code schedule, no. 

7610. This Irf/urriiig to an illnnlralion in the hook 7631. T observe there is a good deal of latitude 

pi'odtioerf) introduces the use of coloured papers? — allowed in the programmes of the English Educational 
Yes ; colour comes in a little later. Department 1 — Yes. 

(611. In what standard ? — In standard 3. 7632. Under tlie head of these class subjects and 

7612. Kindly tell us what bookstliose are that you elementary science, there are six or seven different 

have been referring to ? — These are lx>oks (jn'odiieituj jirogniinmes, any one of which may chosen ? — Yes. 

(!«) which were drawn up by Mr. Hewitt, who was 7633. Does your Liverpool system represent a 
foriuerly our Director of Science, and whom I think further extension of that local liberty? — Yes. Our 
Tua will have before yon. scheme is specially approved hy the local inspector. 

7613. “A Graduated Course of Simple Manual 7634. But it has not yet been token by the Depart- 
Training Exercisea for educating tlie Hand and Eye.” ment into its printed Code? — That is so. 

That is the title of this book, which is published by 7635. Of course your scheme must be approved by 
Longmans, Qi'een and Co., London. You have brought the local inspector before it can be put into practice 
us DOW Qp to tlie third standard. There are two in the schools?— Yes. 

volumes. Is this first volume for the first and 7636 Have we a printed account of your science 
liecond standards 1 — Fur tlm first and second scheme anywhere ? But perhaps Mr. Hewitt would 
standards. be better able to give us that? — I think the hooks 

7614. Then the second volume begins with the here which contain the whole scheme would give yon 

third standard ? — Yes. that, but Mr. Hewitt would give you an exact account 

7615. What are the nature of the exercises there t of it. 

—There we have drawing with set square, and cutting 7637. Wlatbooksare these? — “Elementary Science 
paper into more difriculc shapes ; modelling in paper Lessons." 

ualsodone. Then in the fourth standard we get wire- 7638. I see you have four of them ? — Yea, one for 
work, and cardboard modelling, and box maldng, os each standard — first, second, third, and fourth, 
well as other exercises. 7639. Now let mo ask you to what extent is this 

7616. Then in the fifth standard? — The woodwork, elementary scientific teaebiz^ recognised and helped by 

7617. Hod you metalwork in any of tlie schools? — the Education Department? — It may be taken as a 

Metalwork has been commenced to some extent ndth class subject. It is taken by us as a class subject in 

the children in the ex-seventh standard and a few standards 1 to 4, — grammar being taken in standards 

of the better children in the seventh standard. But 5 and upwards to complete the whole of that class 

that is in an initial stage. subject. 

7618. But, generally speaking, it is not yet a portion 7640. I believe under the English Code you must 

of the school work ?— Not yet. have the same number of class subjects throughout 

7619. There seems to be no gap in your system from all the standards in a school 1 — Yea. 

first to last. The practical branch of school work is 7641. You must take one; youmay take two ; but 
attended to throughout in all the standards ? — That whatever you take, in any standard, you must have 

fr 60 . I have been speaking of boys ; exactly the the same number throughout. So you seem to take in 

8»me course is allotted to the girls, except that in the grammar merely for the sake of tilling a gap ? — Our 

fifth standard they take up cookery. one class subject that we take universally through all 

7620. You have not any woodwork for girls? — No. standards is geography. 

7621. Now, 08 regards the grants from the Depart- 7642. InEnglandigeographyisanoptionalsubjectl 

tuents, the Education Department, of course, gives —Yes. We take that and present it, and get a grant 

?vants for kindergarten?— Yes, as part of tbair for it throughout. Our second class subject is a double 

jeaeral system of grants. one : it is elementary science in standards 1 to 

7622. Then for the first, second, and third standards, 4, and grammar in standards 5 . and upwards, 

this practical training is recognised as a grant subject That we presenB and get grants for. Aa a matter of 
leader the head of “ itinitable occupations" ^—Exactly, feet we teach more than that; we teach grammar in 

7623. How does the fourth standard stand in the lower standards necessarily, but we get no grant 

reference to the grant?— So far as I know, it brings for it. We do not present it as aclass subject. 

00 special grant. 7643. Yon are at liberty to take more than two 
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Ltvtrpoel. class subjects, but Tou caouot get grants for more 
IBM than two ?— That is ». 

' 7644. You Lave spoken of geography. How do 

Mr. Jl T you teach geogrnpby in the Liverpool schools 1 Is it 
Bott, *.i foi.jnai treatise on geography, or by me.ina of 

gec^graphical readers 1— “We Livvegec^aphical readers ; 
the same readers in all our schools ; but the teacliers 
are not strictly confined to them, and indeed are 
expected not to confine themselves strictly to them. 

7645. Are the childran obliged to learn long lists of 
names, with the heights of mountains, and the length 
of rivers, and so on, as they arc given in formal 
geography treatises 1 — I think I may say “ no." Of 
course tlio children must learn some facts, but the 
lessons are not given in that way. The lessons ai-e 
made as interesting as |>ossible. The geographical 
reader is one published by Longmans for dill'erent 
Etandards. 

7646. I belie\-e that, in England, under the rules 
of the Code, you must have more than one reading 
book in each standai-d in your schools 1 — Yes. 

7647. How many reading books have you in the 
different standards — in the lower standards, to begin 
with 1 — Two at least, but most of onr schools have 
a third. 

7648. Do those two differ in character! — Yes, one 
is geography and one is historical. 

7649. Then, when you have a third? — It is of a 
litei-ary and miscellaneous character. In the upper 
standards it is ustiolly a play of Shakespeare. 

7650. Not a mere I'eading book then? — Not a 
miscellaneous reading hook. 

7651. And do you not use reading books of that 
tindl — Ob, yes, up to the sixth standard probably os 
a third reader. 

7652. But where you have only two, you prefer to 
have one geographical, and the other historical 1 — Yes. 

7653. Whose readers! — There is a choice given 
to the teachers ; they may choose Longmans’, or 
Macmillan’s, or Blackie's, 

7654. Now, coming to anotlier subject, how is the 
time made out for all this practical and manual in* 
struction, and elementary science. Is any subject 
dropped!— No; when the subject was added the time 
allotted was two hours a week. That was not taken 
off any one snbjeck A re-arrangemeut of the time 
tables caused the 1^ of time lo fall upon a number of 
snbjects. 

76.55. The time was not made ont by dropping 
another subject. The time table was re*arrangcd. 
Less time was given to some subject than had been 
given before. Was that it 1 — ^Yes ; would you like an 
example. 

7656. Yes? — For example here (r«/errtn^ ioaaehool 
livie table), 1 notice in one standard in the time table 
of the school — Brae-strect School — ^fifteen minutes 
come ont of recreation time ; thirty minutes out of 
geography ; thirty out of composition, and fifteen 
minutes out of dinner hour. That makes ninety 
minutes. The manual instruction does not cease tiU 
a qnarter past twelve in most of our schools. 

7657. On how many days a week have you mannal 
instruction? — On every day in each centre, but for 
different schools and different classes. 

7658. But for each pupil in a school? — For one 
hour and a-half actual bench work, and a half-hour's 
drawing additional in the school. 

7659. And is the drawing not done at the centre t 
— ^No, at the schools. The only reason for that is that 
there is no convenience for this at the centre, 

7660. Youhave now been comparing the timetable 
as it stood before the introduction of this manual 
work — or rather as it would have stood without this 
manual work,— and as it atands now. Would it be too 
much trouble to put that for us into some kind of 
tabular form? — If it would be of interest to the Com- 
missioners, I could give them a time table— the whole 
time table of every subjecL 

7661. Yes, that would be of use. It shows the 


amount of time yon give to the other subjects, now 
that you have the luaniiaJ instruction provided 
When you spoke of the time for manual instruction 
as practically two hours in the week, you are spcakina 
I take it, of the woodwork ? — Yes. ’ 

7662. But, in the elementary stages, had any 
subject to be dropped to make room for those exer- 
cises? — No. 

7663. "What time is given each day, by each pupil, 
to those preliminary exercises? — At irst we tried 
two lessons of half an hour each a week. Si^me 
teachers found that each lesson was hardly long 
enough. The amount of material to be given out 
consumed time, and so finally some teachers preferred 
to take an hour a week at one time instead of two 
half hours a week. We don’t, however, restrict them, 

7664. But the time given in the week was an hour? 
— Yes. 

7665. Whether it may have been given in ono lessoD 
or in two? — Yes. We were able to provide tliat hourin 
a similar way to that I have described already. 

7666. The effect of the introduction of this manual 
and practical work has been good ? — In my opinion it 
has. 

7667. Hasithad a good effect on the teachers! — Yea. 

7668. Improved their skill in teaching? — Yes. I 
think that that atones for the loss of time. 
The teachers finding themselves with a little less time 
to do what they liad to do, made up for it by increased 
tact and skill. 

7669. Improved their methods? — That is another 
point. I think the scientific teaching has had a most 
importanteffect inthatway, inimjirovingtheirmetliods. 

7670. As regards the children themselves, this 
variety of work gives great relief to the work ?— The 
children go with greater zest to the other lessons as 
well as to these. 

7671. It brightens them up?— Yes. 

7672. I suppose they are more or less attracted to 
the school by this work ? — I think decidedly it has had 
Uint effect, though nuc directly. I do not think a 
child goes to school on a certain day because it has to 
go to kindergarten, but its whole work is brighter and 
happier. 

7673. When they are taught in this way, they look 
on it as a more natural thing to go to school than if 
they were merely kept there for hours with teachers 
liearing them repeat things out of books ? — I was told 
only this morning by a parent chat he could not keep 
his child away from school. 

7674. So ^at this branch of teaching is one of the 
factors that go to make up your splendid record here 
in Liverpool in school attendance ? — It is. 

7675. Your percentage of attendance stands very 
high here in Liverpool ?— Yes. 

7676. It is 86 per cent, I think? — Yes, that is for 
the whole city. 

7677. It was up to 86 per cent on the date of the 
last triennial report of the Board — that was in 1S94. 
It has probably improved since then 1 — Yea. 

7678. I suppose the machinery for enforcing 
school attendance is very perfect in Liverpool? — 
I daresay it is ; but I think our Board has always 
relied more upon the internal effect of teachers in 
schools than upon the external pressure. 

7679. You spend a good deal of money in connec- 
tion with the compulsory attendance 1 — I think that 
is more in connection with the industrial schools. 

7680. I think I saw £6,000 mentioned. Bat, 
notwithstanding all this outlay, you rely more upoa 
the indirect method 1 — In our own schools we do. 

7681. The teacher has some interest in keeping ap 
the attendance in the English system. Some of the 
grants are made to the school by capitation on the 

average attendance? The teacher has no personal 

financial interest with us. 

7682. No direct interest, perhaps, but tiie manager 
has a direct financial interest ? — Yes, that is so. 

7683. And I suppose a manager would not he likely 
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to retnin as a teacher a person whose carelessness led 
to a falling off in the average attendaacel— I think 
that is probably as you put ifs 

7C84. I believe that you have day industrial schools 
to which the children ai-e sent who do not attend 
school regularly?— Yes. 

7(}85. Do yon find that system work well ? — Yes. 

7036. I see there was an average attendance of 93 
per cent, at these day inihistrial schools. That was 
aa extraordinary result 1 — Yes. 

7687. These are children that could not bo got to 
attend an ordinary school regularly '{ — Yes. Of course 
(lier are nnder stronger compulsion. 

7688. Then some of them, when they have shown 
a disi>ositioD to go to school, ai-e allowed to attend an 
ordinary schooL I supjioSB they regard that as a 
privilege 1 — Usually. 

7639. The average attendance of those children was 
88 |)cr cent, of iKWsible attendances, so they attended 
even better than the ordinary children, although the 
ordinary children attended exceedingly weUl — I 
should hardly say that, because most of these children 
are older children, and you would have to compare 
their attendances with the others, including infants. 

7690. At all events, they represent the worst type 
of children, as regards school attendance? — Very 
nearly the worst type. 

7691. I suppose you rely very much upon the ex- 
istence of these Industrial schools for keeping up your 
school attendance? — Very largely. I think it will 
interat the Commissioners to know that at tho present 
time we are widening tho curriculum of these in- 
dustrial schools to make them more uniform with the 
other schools. 

7692. Now, to sum up all you have been a.sked. 
The advantage of the various branches of practical 
instruction is very remarkable in your laverpool 
schools 1 — Yes. 

7693. You think it improves the skill of tho 
teachers, and that it gives interest to tlie children, 
makes their time in school happier, and I suppose 
opens up their intelligence? — Yes. 

7694. As some one told us in London, it " sharpens 
their wits ” ? — Yes. 

7695. So that all round there is an advantage. 
Vas there any opposition encountered when this 
system wa.s introduced, either on the part of the 
parents of tho children, or on the part of the trades’ 
unions 1 — I think very little ; practically none. 

7696. Was there any opposition on the part of the 
teachers? — Practically none. We took care always 
to carry the teachers with us. We do that in every- 
thing. There had to be a little adjustment. I re- 
member going to certain schools that had not per- 
formed the drawing sufficiently well for the manual 
instruction, and inducing the teachers to take a little 
more interest in it. 

7697. That is a point you attach great importance 
to, that the drawing should be connected with the 
manual instruction?— T think it should be not only 
connected in those standards in which we have found 
it, bub I think it should be led up to by being biught 
in tho early standards also. 

7698. Of course there is some elementary drawing 
in tho kindergarten 1 — Yes. 

7899. Thenyonwishtohavethe drawing graduated 
and kept in touch, as it were, with the other work, the 
manual work, all through the schools f — I like 
to see it done in connectioa with the Science and Art 
Department, as it is with us, or in some other methodical 
way. 

7700. And to have everything drawn hy the chil- 
<^n before it is made. Would you apply that to 
th^ exercises in which the children merely arrange 
?luagB, such as pieces of paper or blocks of wood, in 
some definite order ? — No. 1 think that very much 
depends on the nature of the exercise. 

7701. But as far as possible you would have every, 
thing drawn in the first instance ? — Yes. 


7703. The aim of all this manual and pmctical Lkcrpoal. 
instnioritm, I suppose, is educational? — Yes. Marrhln isb 

7703. We find in some places a tendency to make — ' 

objects in the school with a view to an annual exliibi- 

tion of what the children can do. Do you think ° 
that a useful thing? — Only so far as it is a stimulus 
and help to the children. I deprecate that kind of 
Uting very much ; I think it leads to the production 
of objects for the sake of exhibition in-stead of what is 
more important, bestowing attention upon the educa- 
tional value of the work. 

7704. It leads to more attention being given to the 
objects produced, than to the processes by which they 
are produced ? — It is a danger, I think, attending any- 
thing of this kind. 

7705. Still it may be useful in keeping up the 
interest of the pupils ? — Yes ; and so far it is legitimate. 

7706. Bub ail this should be kept subordinate to tho 
general principle of general educatioualutility? — Yes. 

7707. Do the teachers fully enter into that true view 
of the case, that the object of oil this work is educa- 
tional? — On the whole, they do. It depends very 
much npon those who have control of the teachers. 

If I, as an inspector, were to ask for veiy perfect 
exercises requiring great skill, the teachers would 
probably immediately set to work and produce them 
regardless of their methods. 

7708. The more fully the teacher eaters into this, 
the more effective the t^hing is 1 — Tea. 

7709. Well, now for the science instruction. Of 
what kind must the apparatus be? — 1 am very 
strongly of opinion that for the educational effect it 
should be as simple as possible. Quite apai-t from 
tlie question of cost and convenience, there is an ad- 
vantage ill the apporutua being quite of a simple 
nature. 

7710. As far as {vissible, it may be made by the 
children themselves? — As fara.s possible. 

7711. And, possibly, in the lower standards it 
might give them some interest in the apparatus if they 
knew it was made hy other children in the same 
school? — Yes. 

7712. We find a difficulty about one important 
instrument, the balance ; it is a costly portion of the 
outfit ? — Yes, doubtless, certain balances will be more 
costly than others. The costly items in the outfit 
should be as few as possible. 

7713. Mr. Hooper, one of the inspectors in London, 
mentioned to us a very cheap form of balance 
which ho said was practically sufficient. You, perhaps, 
have no experience of it. It could be made for two 
pence by the children themselves ? — There are so many 
kinds of bidances, I am not qnite sore whether I,know 
the one you speak of. 

7714. Captain Shaw. — Do yon require a balance 
in the lower standards at all ? — 'The children as a rule 
do not use it, it is used by the teacher. Acbild may 
be called out to use it, but we have not put them in 
the hands of every child in the class. 

7716. CnaiRiiAtr. — Of what charaocer should the 
demonstrations be in this elementary scientific instruc- 
tion ? It shonld be simple, I suppose ? — It should be 
simple, and lead childi'en first of all to observe the fiicts, 
and subsequently to make their deductions. 

7716. It should include a good deal of experimental 
work. To what extent are the children here taught 
to make experiments for tbemselves, and not to depend 
merely upon demonstrations by the teacher? — I think 
it is practically fonnd impossible to do that to any 
extent. The children see the things, and they are 
such as they might do, but as a matter of fact, 
with a class of sixty, we cannot let every child do 
experiments. 

7717. How many children have you in a class?— 

Sixty is an ordinary nnmber. 

7718. What is toe average number for one teacher 
to take charge of? — It varies a good deal, but a certifi- 
cated teacher is expected to be able to deal with fifty 
or sixty children. 
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Urerpo«l. 7719. Notseveotyl — Na 

- — 7720. I see that the number mentione«l in the Code 

L '' ig sixty, for one teacher, but I think the sixty is now 

Mr. A. T. being r^ucod to fifty, and that the Education Depart- 

B«n, K.a. ment will hencefor^ insist upon fifty, and not more, 

being taught by one teacher, from the September of 
the present year. Are you aware that is the case 1 — 
I believe that is so. 

7721. Will yon kindly look at this {the Chairman 
kandid ike H'itnea a copy nf the C7o«e fur 1S971. 
Look, please, at clause 73. Kindly tell us now the 
meaning of that article in tlie Code, as to the number 
of children 1 — The number sixty is to be reduced to 
fifty for tlie principal teachers. 

7722. That is, from next September, the English 
Education Department will not allow more than fifty 
children to be left under the care of one single teacher, 
80 that if there is only one teacher in a school of any- 
thing over fifty children, the Education Department 
in England will consider it an insufficiently staffed 
school, and will discontinue the grants : do I state it 
correctly 1 — That henceforth is the Englisli rule. 

7723. Now as to the importance of thase practical 
branches : yon consider them a useful addition to 
the other work of the achooll — Yes, but I think 
there are some places in England at the present time 
wheie there is a danger of nmoing to the other 
extreme, and forgetting the necessity for literary and 
matheomticnl education. It is not so in Ireland, I 
think. Eut we, in England, may reach a point where 
we may nver-do the industrial side. 

7724. One of the objects in introdudng this practical 
work into the school is to impiove the literary and 
mathematical work. Do you consider there shonld 
he ajiecinl teachers for this practical work I — Yes, I 
think it is often found inevitable. 

7725. But suppose there has to beaspecial teacher, 
do you tliiuk it is better to have on ordinary school 
teaclier .si't apart for this work, or to secure the services 
of a highly qurJified artisan ? — I should prefer the 
ordinary school teacher if heis skilled, most decidedly. 

7720. In the Swedish Sloyd system, the educational 
side of the work is kept well in view 1— I have visited 
schools there, and found that so. 

7727. Were you at the training school in Naiis 1 — 
Yes. 

7728. Did you go tluough a course of Sloyd there? 
—Yes. 

7729. Before you were in liverpool ? — Yes. 

7730. How far does your woodwork system in 
Liverpool go on the lines of the Sloyd in Sweden 1 — 
There is a fundamental difference. 

7731. There are probably some iwints in common, 

and some {>oints of divergence. What are the points 
of difference 1 — The fimdwental difference is this 

7732. Perhaps all will come out more clearly 
if we firat take the points that arc common to ^e two. 
I suppose in both countries the primary aim of the 
work is educational 1 — Yes. 

7733. Is there in England, as there is in Sweden, 
a carefully graduated set of exercises — models, as they 
are called?— Yes. 

7734. You, in Englaud, distinguish between mere 
exercises and models? — Yes. 

7735. Do yon in the Liverpool system — as they do 
in Sweden — exclude division of labour. Must each 
object be the work of one individual child? — ^Yes. 

7736. It is insisted on, as in Sweden? — Yes, but 
we do not always complete an object. It is souie- 
timee merely an exercise, hut it is the child’s own 
work, and not to any extent the work of the teacher. 

7736. So that if the teacher has to correct the 
' child, to show how the work has to he done, he 

must show that to the child on a distinct piece of wood ? 
—Yes. 

7737. These then being the points of agreement, 
let ns now take the points of difference? — The 
fondameuial difference, I think, as far as 1 can see, is 
that onr system in Liverpool to some extent deals 
with abstract exercises first, in order to give the 


children some facility before it allows them to 
approach a complete object. The Sloyd, on thy 
other hand, uses the complete object from the 
beginning in order to give the exercises. 

7738. It begins with very simple objects, and does 
not require any preliminary exercises. Is there anv 
difference as regards the tools used ? — Only sn({, 
difierences as I think ought to be found in two difll- 
rent countries. 

7739. The Sloyd knife, of which we hear so mu:h. 
is the ordinary knife iu common use in Sweden : and 
it wtiuhl be to some extent a departure from thf. 
fun<kmental priucii»lo of Sloyd if people were to tav, 
“You must work with the Swedish knife in England)" 
— We work with ordinary joiner’s tools. 

7740. What do you begin with 1 — "With a plane. 

7741. Mr. Redixgtov. — Y' ou don't use a kuife at 
all ? — The chisel is the principal tool 

7742. Cu.viRsiAS. — On what grounds do you 
consider it i.s preferable to have a school teacher 
rather than an artizau to teach this practical work )— 
Supposing he is thoroughly qualified to do it, it 
seems to me, in the first place he has a belter 
individual knowledge of the child through hav-iog 
control of liitn altogether. In the second place, I 
think be is likely to have better power of diMipliaf, 
man fur mau, and in the third place, I think he is 
pi-obahly likely to take a better view of the balance of 
the importance of his subject — a specialist always 
thinks his subject is the only one : in the fourth and 
last place — and in this I refer es(>ecially to science — 
I think this work very materi.illy affects the teaching 
of the onlinary teacher. I believe that our teachers 
have very greatly improved iu their teaching capacity 
since we introduced elementary science, and ri.H]uireil 
them to take it. 

7743. In reference to the bearing of this work upon 
the other work of the school, there is an advantage in 
haring an ordinary teacher? — Yes. Since our teachera 
had to take that course, and deal with classification, 
observation, deduction, and exact power of expression, 
I believe their teaching in every bs'anch has iinpraved. 

7744. I suppose tho educational aim of the manuid 
work is more Likely to be kept steadily in view when 
the work is done by an ordinaiy teacher than when it 
is done by an artizan outside I should think so. 

7745. The children are then more likely to look 
upon it ns an integral part of the school work?— Yes, I 
should think so. 

7746. Mr. Rbdixotos. — D o you get fees from the 
Science and Art Defiartment for the mannal work?— 
Yes, we get grauls from the Science and Art Depart 
meat, 

7747. Aud bow are you paid fur the elementary 
science ? — We get paid for that as a class subject from 
the Education Department. 

7748. Is there any science taught in the fifth aud 
sixth standards? — ^Yes, what we coll mechanics. Our 
syllabus is, as a matter of fact, a little wider than 
that ordinarily underatood as mechanics ; it deals to 
some extent witl) physics, and, for girls, domestic 
economy. 

7749. As totiAiniug the teachers, say, in elementary 
science, how do you manage that 1 Are they taught 
in their trsining colleges to give lessons in elementary 
science? — Not exactly to give lessons in elemeniary 
science. They study science as pupil teachers, and w 
students in training. When this senes of elementary 
science lessons was iuaugurated by Mr. Hewitt, be 
assisted our teachers ] he gathered them together and 
gave a few lessons aud assisted them generally. 

7750. How have the teachers who give lessons In 
cardboard work and those other occupations been 
taught the subjects ? — In much the same way, except 
that they have had no thorough training. 

7751. That is to say they have gone through a 
course in thoee subjects in the evenings or oo 
Saturdays? — Some of them ha^e, but the great majority 
of our teachers have not. The exercises are of so 
simple a nature that with a little assistance from Mr. 
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Hewitt, and help from one another, they are enabled 
perfectly well to do it. It is of so simple a nature 
that tliey can do it in that way. 

7762.' Do you find any of the teachers objecting to 
teaching this cardboard work and paper folding work 1 

At first there was a little. Occanioiinlly one heard 

a murmur that they had got a little too much to do, 
bot I think they soon found the advisability of it, and 
I think they like it now. There was no real difficulty. 

7753. You never Leai-d the objection that the 
subjects had no real educational value — “merely 
twiddling bits of paper*’? — J will not say I never 
heard it, but on the whole I think the teachers think 
it does the children good, and that it Las an educa- 
tional value. 

7754. Captain Suaw, — TV hat are the total school 
hours during the week ? — Including the time allotted 
to religious instruction, twenty-seven and a half hours. 

7766. Aud how much of it is devoted to religious 
instruotion 1— Nearly three hours. 

7756. Of the rcmamiiig time how much is devoted 
to drawing in the week 1 — It varies. The minimum 
is one and a half hours. The (Science and Art Depart- 
ment requires that. I should say usually two hours 
is given. And in those standards which take wood- 
work, another half hour at least is allowed for 
that special drawing. Then of course there is some 
drawing in connection with the kindergarten. 

7757 What time is devoted to hand and eye 
training in the lower standards? — About one hour 
a week. 

7758. And to the object lessons? — Probably an 
hour or an hour and a half. Our teachers arc free 
to some extent to arrange their time tables. W'e 
don't resti'ict tliem too narrowly. I promised to put 
in a time table with an analysis. 

7759. What specific subjects do you take in the 
npper standards t — Foi‘ boys, mechanics ; and for 
girls, domestic economy. 

77C0. Is that the only specific subject for boys ? — 
That is the only specific subject, but we have in the 
seventh and cx-soventh standards other science lessons, 
not as specific sulijects, but in connection with the 
Science and Art Department. 

7761. Do you take algebra and Euclid? — Not in 
more than one or two schools, and then only at the 
very top in the seventh standard. 

7762. Then os regards the science instruction, it 
leads up more or less to passing the Science aud Art 
examination iu the seventli standard, I suppose ? — It 
does lewl up to that, but I think it is fairly complete 
iu itself even if the diildren do not take die Science 
and Art examination. 

7763. But it has been partly intfuenced by the 
necessity of getting money from the Science and 
Art Deportment? — I do not think I should say that. 

7764. The main difference between it and some 
other methods of teaching the subject is tliat you do 
not teach the children to discover for themselves. 
Ibey are not led to make independent investigations ? 
— Ton mean that they do not handle the thing 
themselves ? 

7765. That they are not set a problem and asked 
to suggest how it is to be found out? — That method 
of tea^ng is constantly pursued. 

7766. It only results in words ; it does not result 
in deeds? — We do not give the things into the cbild- 
ren’s hands. The problem is set by us. 

7767. Bev. Dr. Evans. — I should wish to get some 
light upon the relations between the Board’s inspectors 
and Her Majesty’s inspectors. The question I would 
put is— What are the relations between the Board's 
inspectors and the Government inspector? 

Chaxrkak. — B- emember there are three sets of 
inspectors — the School Board’s, Her Majesty’s, and 
the Sdence and Art Department’s inspectors also. 

_ Wiinest . — I think I may say that the Board's 
inspectors in Liverpool fill an executive office. They 
nre the eyes and hands, so to speak, of the Board. 


Tlie Board members cannot of themselves have that 
intimate knowledge of every school that managers 
might have who have only one school to manage. 
The Board looks to its inspectors for all information 
iq)on the internal work of the schools. For that 
purpose the Board’s inspectow examine tlie schools 
regularly ; hut they do a very great deal more tlian 
that. 

7768. Kev. Dr. Ev.^ss. — I do not want the full 
account of the School Board in-spectors’ work, but just 
so for os their duties bring tliem into co-incidence 
with the Government inspector ? — The Government 
inspector and the Board's inspector do not come into 
contact, except through the annual report of the 
Government inspector. For example, if the Govern- 
ment inspector states tliat something is wrong or bad 
in a certain school, the Board's inspector would be 
expected to give an account to the Board as to why 
that was BO, and to see that it was improved in 
future. 

7769. Is any account taken by the Education 
Department of the Board School inspectors’ reports ? 
— None whatever. 

7770. They do not look at them 1— .:Vs far as X 
know they do not see them. 

7771. What use is made by the School Board of 
tlieir own inspectors’ reports ? — The Board get their 
own impressions of the schools very largely from 
those reports. They also awai'd bonuses to their 
head teachers at the end of each year, and in the 
distribution of that their ins^iectors' re^iorts play an 
important part. 

7772. Do the School Board inspectors ever hold 
anything in the nature of an investigation. .Suppose 
there are some irregularities in the school, some faults 
or com[ilaints regarding the teacher, wotild the 
inspectors investigate those matters 1 — Yes ; but 
□early always, I think I may say always, in conjunc- 
tion with the local managers of the school, or mem- 
bers of the Board. 

7773. Who controls the timetable? — The Board, 
or mther the School Management Committee. Every 
time table is drawn out by the head teacher, and is 
sent to the Board's inspector. If he has any remarks 
to make upon it he refers it bock to tbe teacber. 
Finally, when it is approved, and in conformity with 
the general rules of the Board, it is laid before the 
School Management Committee, who finally approve it. 

7774. Have you ever found inconvenience owing 
to tire two classes of inspectors, or rather the three, 
dealing with the same teachers in schools? — None 
whatever, except, I think, on one occasion lately, 
when we happened to fix a certain day for our ex- 
amination I on that particular day Her Majesty’s 
inspector made what is known os his surprise visit. 

I then withdrew and allowed him to go on and 
examine the school. 1 examined the school on 
another day. 

7776. You see his rejMrts? — Yes. 

7776. And has your opinion ever differed from his? 
— Very seldom indeed, never to any great extent. 

7777. He does not consult ^e Board’s inspectors 
in any way in forming bis own opinion ? — No. 

7778. He judges simply by bis own observation 
and examination ? — That is so. 

7779. When you stud there was a danger of 
manual instruction somewhat eclipsing the other 
parts of the school curriculum were your apprehen- 
sions entirely caused by your knowledge here in 
connection with the Liverpool School Board? — No, 
but rather from general i^curmation one gets. It 
seems to me there is a little tendency at the present 
time to try to teach the child in his tnbool-life 
everything that he may possibly want in all con- 
tingencies of his future life, a thing both impossible 
and undesirable. 

7780. Well, when a subject is introduced for die 
first time, and people have to be convinced of its 
importance, I sbodd not think it strange if there 
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Lirerpool were a little esU*a «al at the start. It would not, la 

niv view, (liroinish the value of manual instruction if 

j starting of it there was a little 

Mt. A, T. extra zeal. Such intensity may unwittingly, witliout 

Bolt, u,A. any design, draw away the minds of teachers aonie- 

what from the other subjects, but that will correct 
itself, or can be corrected by the contivlling 
authority ? — Quite so. 

7781. * Mr. Molloy. — How many schools are there 
under the Liverpool School Board 1 — About thirty. 

7782. That is the total number of schools 1 — Yes. 

7788. I thought the number wa.s much larger 1 — 

Of course each one of these schools contains many 
departments. Some of them contain four, aud even 
five, de^^artmentB. Coutiouation schools are an 
addition. 

778-i. Counting eacli separate department as a 
school, what is the number under tlie jurisdiction of 
the Liverpool Board 1 — About 100. I could give you 
the exact number presently. 

7780. Are the hand aud eye training, manual 
instruction, and elementary science teaching to be 
found in all the schools under the Liverpool Board 1 
— k’es. 

7786. These subjects are virtually compalsoryl — 
They are. 

7787. How did tbe teachers who were in charge of 
the schools before the introduction of this manual 
instruction system acquire a knowledge of iti — Co 
you refer to the advanced kindergarten or the wood- 
work 1 

7788. Rather the woodwork 1 — That is taught, as 
I said Ix^ore, by special teachers, and they have 
obtained their knowledge outside the Board altogether 
by attendance at classes, some at University College 
here. 

7789. Do the literary teachers take part with the 
specialists in the instruction in woodwork 1 — No. 

7790. They however give instruction in drawing! 
— Yes. 

7791. That is perhaps the only branch! — Yc.s; 
except of course advanced kindergarten. 

7792. Cbaibuak. — M'L o gives the instniction in 
the University College ! — One of the professors I 
am not quite sure who does it. 

7793. Captain Saaw. — Mr. Hewitt will be able to 
tell that. 


7794. Mr. Mollov. — W ere you familiar with the 
course of instruction in infant schools prior to the 
introduction of the kindergarten! — I cannot say I 
was. 

7795. Are the convera.'itional object lessons an 
integml part of tlie instruction in all infant 
schools 1— Yes. 

7796. Whal particular part do they come in at ! 

The conversational object Icason is a well known thin>» 
in the syllabus of the infant schools, and is brought 
out in the object lessons and in the kindergarten too. 
1 have seen teachers for instance in an exercue in 
kindergarten work asking the child many questions 
about it and getting the child to talk about it — the 
8lia)>e, the size, and the colour. 

7797. Is physical drill a constituent part of the 
work in every infant school ! — Yes. 

• 7798. Do the infants attend continuously tlnxmHi- 
out the entire school session of three boura or two and 
a half houis! — Ye.s. 

7799. These aa'ft very long hours when the infants 
are obliged to attend the whole of the lime. Have 
you any exi>enence of any of the voluntary schools! 
— I have ha<l experience all my life of voluntary 
schools outside Liverpool. 

7800. Was manual instruction earned outin those 
schools 1 — No, I wa.s just nlxmt to introduce it in the 
school I was at, when I come to Liverpool. I had 
actually conmienced lb. 

7801. CUAIRJIAS. — In a voluntary school ! — Yes. 

7802. Mr. Molloy. — Are all the appliances fov 
manual instruction and elementaiy sciences supplied 
free to the pupils and if so by whom! — Yes. By the 
Board. 

7803. And in addition the children pay nothing 
whatever for school-books! — They only pay for any 
books they desij-e to take home, as a rule little or 
nothing is paid by the children. 

7804. Just one point with regard to standard! 
Payment is made by somebody or other up to standard 
three, and again for standards five, six, and seven. 
Wliut about standard four! Is any pujTnentmode 
for it 1 — None directly, iinleas you can consider it ia 
paid for in tlie general school grants. Yon would 
gain no less money if you omitted it. 

7805. Does it gain anything as a class subject! — 
Nut unless you ofier it its a class subject. 


Ur. WiUiun 
Uviriu, B.SC. 


ilr. William Hewitt, rsc., Director of Technical Instruction to the Liverpool City Council. 


7806. Cbairuak. — I believe you were chief science 
instructor to the Liverpool School Board. How long 
did you hold that office ! — For about seventeen years. 

7807. Captain Sbaw. — Y' ou resigned that position! 
— About four years ago. I am now director of 
technical instruction to the City Council. 

7808. Ohaiiimak.— Y ou.bad experience, T suppose, 
of the Liverpool schools before tlie introduction of 
elementary science teaching and before the introduc- 
tion of manual insteiictiou and woodwork ! — I was 
appointed in the first instance to organise the science 
instruction in the upper standards in 1877. 

7809. When you were appointed to that office, in 
what condition were the schools of Liverpool ns regards 
these particular branches of work ! — It was only in 
exceptional cases that any systematic work in science 
had been taken. 

7810. First take the manual instruction, but 

perhaps there was no instruction in woodwork at that 
time, was there 1 — Nothing at all 

7811. Was there kindergarten in the infant de- 
partments ! — Kindergarten was in most of the infant 
departments. 

7812. Was there anything done at that Hit»p to 
continue the kindergarten in a more highly developed 
fonu iuto the lower standards! — Not to my knowledge. 

7813. As regards science teaching, was there any- 


thing of science taught in the schools at that time ]— 
I think there was nothing of a systematic kind in any 
of them. 

7814. What led to this branch of work being taken 
up by the School Board? — In 1877 the School Board 
had for some time been considering the desirability of 
introducing systematic science teaching, and when they 
decided to do so, I believe they made inquiries of per- 
sons connected with the Science and Art Depaitment 
and others, and ultimately resolved that they would 
introduce this system of visiting teachers for the upper 
standards of their schools. 

7815. This of course was long previous to the hold- 
ing of the last Royal Commission on Education U 
Elementary Schools and the Royal Commission on' 
Technical Instruction. The Board acted on its own 
initiative ! — Entirely. 

7816. What was Uie result of your appointment 
to what extent were you able to have this branch of 
school work introduced ? — The Board introduced into 
all of their schools science teaching in the fourth, fifth 
and sixth standards ; in the case of the boys’ schools, 
taking the subject in the Code known there by tie 
name of mechanics, but which we worked out some- 
what originally so as to make it more of a fundaments 
and genmwl branch of science. In the girls' schools 
we nominally took domestic economy, but really the 
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fujjdanienfal principles of clieniistiy and phvaics os a 
foiindiitiou for domestic science. 

7817. In what standards was that introducerl in 
the iJirls’ schools 1 — In the fourth, fifth and sixth 
stand'srds. as in the boys' schools. At tliat time the 
sixth was tlie higliest standard. 

7818. Was there anything done for the first, second 
aatl third standai-ds 1 — Nothing systematic. 

7819. After some time the Royal Commission re- 
pt->rted in favour of tlie introduction of these practical 
subjects into llie school work generally, and to a certain 
extent they had Iwfore them, os u model, what was 
(iiHie in LiverjKiol ?-~They kid. 

7820. As a leswlt of the leiwrt of the Royal Cora* 
mission, what was then done in Liveipool fi-r the ex- 
n-nsiou of that work ?— The Ihmrd decided to introduce 
into their scliools clemenkry science lessons .si> as to 
bridge over the gaj> between the object lessons of the 
iufiiiit scluKjls and the science lessons of the upper 
stniiiUrds ; and they also decided to introduce manual 
exercises of an elementary kiml into those lower 
standartLs to bridge over tlie gap between the kinder- 
garten work of the infant schools and the woodwork 
which had prci'ioiisly been introduced into standards 
five, six, and seven. 

7821. Had they introduced the woodwork into 
rtiindards five, six, and seven, before the report of the 
Uov;il Commission 1 — No ; it was after the Royal 
CoDJiiussioii’s i-eport, but it had been in view for 
borne time before it was introduceil. 

7822. Did they introduce preliiiunary excreises 
about the wime time 1 — Yea. 

7823. You have not told us anything about di-aw- 
ing. What branch of drawing was taught in the 
schools at tlint time 1 — Drawing was pretty generally 
tiUiglit ill the boys' schools, but in few or none of tlie 
girls’ schools. 

7324. I think in the beginning, or very soon after 
the begiuning, of 1871, diiiwing was iutvodncecl as an 
optional subject in all departments oilier than those 
for infants 1 — Yes. 

7820, In 1880 it was made compulsory in all such 
departments 1 — In the boys’ schools, I think. 

7826. Only for boys ; I understood it was for Ijoth. 
It was not until 1886 that drawiug was introduced 
into the Code of the Education Departmetit as a class 
subject Then I see that the Board decided that hoys 
should be taught the subject in accordance witli the 
scheme issued with the Code, and in the case of girls 
that it should be taken as an optional subject, it the 
Tuiinagers of tlie school or the Boanl considered it 
would not interfere with the efficiency of the teaching 
ill other departments? — Yes. 

7827. Those regulations still remain in force as 
regards the boys ? — E believe so. 

7828. When did the grant begin to be given hy 
the Science and Art Department 1— T cannot say. 

7830. Will you kindly put the date in ? — Yes- 
[According to present system, in 1887.] 

7831. You have no special official connection with 
the drawing department? — No. 

7833. Have you with the manual instruction de- 
utmeut? — Ihadsometbingtodo with the introduction, 
at when the Board appointed a special director of that 
department, my connection with it officially ceased. 
That director is Mr. Pearson. 

7833. Your official connection was with the ele- 
mentary science throughout the schools, and with the 
hand and eye training up to standard five 1 — That is so. 

7834. You were in charge of the organisation of 
ffiis department — the introduction of the teaching into 
the schools t — Ya, 

7835. Had you any special difficulty to encounter 
in in^ndneisg it ! — No more than what is usually ex- 
perienced in introducing an additional subject into a 
school course. 

7836. Had you any evidence of a feeling of oppo- 
tition amongst the parents? — No; I think on the 
contrary it was welcomed as soon as it was introduced, 
by both parents and children. 


7837. It has always, I believe, been a popular 
branch of school work with the cliildren here in 
Liveipool ? — Y es, 

7838. As regjuds the teachers, were they opposed to 
it ? — It W .18 the fiist occasion in the Liverpool schools 
that nn outside teacher had been brought in to teach 
a subject, amt naturally a new principle like that 
being introduced led to a certain amount of jealousy 
on the part of the school teachers, because they treated 
it at first soraewlmt as a want of confidence on the 
part of tlie Boanl. 

7839. They disliked having outside teachers brought 
in to te.ich this special work 1 — Yes. 

7840. Dill they ever go the length of saying that 
this sort of work was not in pkee in elementary 
schools, nn J that a new set of schools should be set up 
all over tlie country to deal with these special branches 
of work? — No. 

7841. To what extent were special teachers brought 
in ? — The whole of this work was taught by 
specialists. 

7842. YVe must bear in mind that we have difi'erent 
branches of work to consider. First, there is ele- 
mentary science teaching ; secondly, there is the 
manual work in .wood; and thirdly, the practical 
exereises that may l« called hand and eye training, 
lending up to the woixiwork. Were special teachers 
required for all tlicsc? — I was speaking of the intro- 
diiuliuii of science teaching. In the upper standards 
that was dono entirely by specialists. 

7843. But in the earlier sbindards, who had charge 
of the Bcieutifio work — the object lessons ? — ^When 
that was introduced, it was given entirely into 
the liands of the ordinary teachers of the school. 

7844. Hod the teachers any objection to undertake 
this new branch of work? — I think not; it was 
simply systematising work they had been doing. 

7845. Y'ouhnve a special scheme, I understand, for 
this elementary science? — At the request of the 
Boaifl I drew out a eclieme to run through the first 
four stando4'ds. 

784G. And yours is the system on the lines of which 
•we have these manuals. There are four parts for the 
first, second, tliird, and fourth standards. This is the 
title of the manuals, “ Elementary Science Lessons : 
being a Systematic Course of Practical Object Lessons 
illustrated by simple expei-imenta." The books are 
written by you and published by Messrs. Longman. 
There are four little volumes, one for each standard 1 
— I should say that along with the introduction of 
science teaching into the schools the Board also intro- 
duced, as an essential part of their scheme, science 
dosses for their pupil teachers, and the subjects which 
were chosen for those science classes were chosen dis- 
tinctly so that they should train the teachers to take 
part in tliis work in the schools in the way of recapi- 
tulating the lessons. That system developed as time 
went on, and when the lessens were intri^uced into 
the lower standards the teachers, especially the 
younger ones, had had a certain amount of training 
in sdence, and the endeavour -was simply to 
try and show them the method rather than to give 
them the matter. 

7847. To instruct them in the method of teaching ? 
—Yes. 

7348. To what extent is •work of that kind done in 
the training colleges, as far as you know ? — The work 
in the training ceffieges so far as I know it, has been 
confined very much to the working at some of the sab- 
jeets under ^e Science and Art Department, and has 
not been specially arranged to train the teachers in 
proper methods of teaching science. There has bees 
too little practical work and too little of method. 

7849. And too much of the mere teaching of the 
various subjects to the teacher ? — That I believe is the 
case. 

7850. Apparently that is a defect that runs through 
the -work of the training colleges generally ? — With very 
few excciitions 1 think you may say that is the case. 

7861. They are organized largely on the basis of 
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preparing Queen's sckalars to pass certoia e.'camina* 
tions ! — That is so. 

7852. Too little attention is given to instructing 
them in tlie art of teaching i~ -That is so. 

7853. Who gave the lessons to the pupil teachers 
for the schools licit! ? — Myself for the most part, and, 
as the classes increased, other science teacliera were 
gradually employed. 

7864. That was a new element of expense in con- 
nection with the work of the elementary schools of 
Liverpool ; of course it was paid for out of the rate.s ? 
— Yes, but paid for in part by the grants earned 
from the Science and Art Department. 

7855. ITiese grants would not be sufficient in. them- 
selves to cover that expense 1 — No. 

7856. Now has any grant been made to the train- 
ing colleges to enable them to undertake work of this 
kind ? — The Science anti Art Department make them 
a grant on the results of the e.xaminatious. 

7857. Blit for this special work of the training of 
teachers for the teaching of science, I think no grant 
is given 7 — I believe not, 

7858. I suppose the work woiJd 1» largely facili- 
tated in the training colleges if some grant were given, 
such as the School Board can have from the rate-sl — 

I have no doubt that that would facilitiite it. 

7859. When people have a certain amount of money 
to spend upon a certain branch of work, they are not 
likely to take up additional branches unless they get 
additional funds 1 — Esactlj'. 

7SG0. And tlial seems to be tho condition of the 
training colleges. Now as to another point. Several 
of the exercises of the hand and eye training are 
adapted for class work at the ordinary desks, are 
they not 1 — Yes, all of them, 

7861. And can be done under the ordinary school 
teacher! — ^Ycs. 

7862. How many pupils can a teacher take charge 
of for this manual instruction work ! — I think it i.s 
not fair to expect a teacher to deal efficiently with 
more tlian about fortj*. 

7863. Are you speaking now of the manual train- 
ing in the higher standards, or of the simpler 
exercises in the lower standards ! — Of the exercise.s 
in the lower standards. 

7864. Of course when we come to the higher 
standards the work cannot be done at the ordinary 
scliool desks ? — No. 

7865. — How many pupils canateacher take charge 
of in that easel — Alter going carefully into lie 
matter I found that if the standards were fairly of 
one grade the teacher might manage thirty-six. I 
believe it has been found, as a matter of practice, that 
if the students begin to diverge very much that 
number is probably too large. 

7866. Some one has remarked there is rarely any 
limit to the number of pupils that an incompetent 
teacher may take charge of! — Probably. 

7867. But you were speaking of work in the hands 
of a competent teacher L— Certainly. 

7868. On what principles do you base your scheme 
of manual training exercises ? When ft-aming it 
what principles had you in view? — I had several 
points in view. In the first instance I felt it was very 
desirable that drawing should be an important 
element in the course, and as far as possible that the 
drawing lessons of the children, which they took in the 
ordinary course, should be associated with and utilized 
in connection with these manual training exercises. 

7869. I supjK)ae you had this in view, that in the 
graduation of the exercises over the different standard.s 
you had to bear in mind what the children could do in 
drawing in those same standards ! — Yes. Then I 
felt it was very desirable that those lessons should 
also nm more or less parallel with the elementary 
science lessons of the same standards, and where it was 
possible to make a connection between them I 
endeavoured to do so. I regard the little conversa- 
tions which I suggest should be taken at the com- 
mencement of most of these manual training exercises 


as a most valuable assistance to the object lessons. 
In fact my subsequent experience lias led me to 
attach considei-able importance to them. 

7870. These conversational exercises? — These con- 
versational exercises. 

7871. What is the special value of the conversa- 
tional object les.'ions ?- -I think you secure the 
confidence of the children when they have some 
material in their hands — something wliicli is familiar 
to them. You can the more readily get them to talk 
to you about it, and to expres-s themselves, and to 
observe and give you the results of their observation 
with the simple materials than you can by formal 
object lessons. 

7872. It is sometimes mentioned as an objection to 
practical scientific work in schools, that it interferes 
with the work of English composition — the power of 
children to express themselves with propriety in their 
own language. I take it that these convci'sational 
exorcises get over a good deal of the difficulty that 
may exist ou tliat score? — I think they are a most 
valuable assistance to the English composition. 

7873. To what extent do the children take part in 
the conversation ; is it merely that the teacher holds 
up a liower and asks “W’’hat is this”? and the 
children all cry out “a fiower”; that is not a con- 
versation ? — Not if it stojis there. 

7S74. If it is merely answering particular questions, 
the answers to which they know already ? — That is 
scarcely wliat I mean. 

7875. What, precisely, do you mean by this con- 
versation I— Suppo.se the children were working with 
a .square of paper, I think that the teacliei’ could very 
well and usefully spend a few minutes at the com- 
mencement of the first lesson by letting them examine 
their squares, letting them, if it wero the first time it 
was introduced, explain to her how they knew 
it was a square — how they could test it and prove to 
her that the .sides were equal. Sup|X)3c they 
were asked to double up the square I would like 
them to speak to the teacher and tell her something 
of the division of the .square into halves, and how 
if it wero again equally sub-divided they would get 
another shape also with a distinctive name. 

7876. You would not wish to have the children 
merely answer questions put by the teacher 1 — 
Exactly ; but to exercise the observation of tie 
children. 

7877. And to get the result expressed in their own 
words? — The teacher to do nothing but direct the 
conversation, 

7878. Captain Shaw. — A nd the answers given in 
complete sentences and not in elliptical phrases ? — 
As far a^! possible. 

7879. Ckairuas. — I n Birmingham they attached 
the greatest possible importance to the children 
answering always in complete sentences ? — I think 
you will find I have mentioned that in my little 
books as a most valuable thing. 

7880. If the teacher said, “Is this a pencil ”? it 
would not be regarded as a satisfactory answer if the 
children said “ Yea.” The children should say “ Yes, 
it is a pencil." It seems a somewhat cumbrous and 
stilted form of expression ? — I think it is possible to 
carry that too far. Bub when they have a statement 
to tnake, then let them make it complete. 

7881. For instance, you do not always answer my 
questions now in complete sentences. You had in 
view also that this department of work should 
afford mental as well as manual training? — ^That 
is what I meant largely by these conversational 
exercises. 

7882. And you aim at prodneing thoughtfulness, 
and not mere manual dexterity 1 — That the children 
should be required to talk about what they were 
doing. 

7883. Have you any d efini te opinion upon the 
question of employing ordinary school teachers, rather 
than artizans, as teachers of this work — I don’t know 
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ubeiber I asked you timt question before t— In con- 
nection witU hand and eye training; and the object 
lessons I think it is almost necessary and very desirable 
ihat they should be given by the otdimiry teacher of 
the school. In connection with the science lessons to 
the older scholars I think tliat in most cases it is 
ccceasary that they should be given by specialists ; 
the ordinary teachers of the schools, even if they had 
the necessary jyactical training, not having the time 
to prepare the lessons and the ncce-iviry illustrations 
But I should like to qualify tlutt by saying that if 
there be a specialist on the school stalf, and if that 
srecislist has the apparatus and the time to prepare 
the lessons, I think the training can then be left with 
rerv 'neat advantage in the bands of that teacher. 
Bntoniyin those special cases. In uumiection with 
the woodwork, I think all the experience goes to 
show that a school teacher witli the necessaiy 
knowledge of the subject foi-ms the brat instructor. 

Td84- Especially in securing that the educational 
aim should be kept in view 1 — That is so. 

788D. The primary object in your %dew of tlie case 
is not the production of a piece of finished work, but 
rather the cultivation of certain faculties i — I attach 
more importance to the steps through which the 
exeitises are carriefl, than to the acttiiil completion of 
the objects. 

7886. Does tlie work in your system consist largely 
in the production of finished objoctsi — No, tliey are 
exercises for the most part. 

7887. Are they exei-cises that lead up to the 
making of complete objects 1 — Tn very few cases. 
Indeed, in the hand and eye training lessons, one is 
rather laying foundations which will afterwards be 
developed in the woodwork exerci.sc.s. 

7888. You are laying tlie foundations tlien 1 — Yes ; 
laying the foundations. We begin with simple paper 
work, tearing by the fingers, and going up to work in 
the fourth standard with a knife aud ruler. 

7889. How far do you think it ])oaR)ble to make 
room for anything like original treutmcDt of design 
by the children 1 — I think you can do that gradually 
■almost from the first. After the children liave torn 
their paper or cut their ]»aper into the number of 
pieces you require, then they can lie allowed, 1 think, 
to suggest some method of symmetrical arrangement. 
Id the some way when you come to the colouring with 
enpn, the selection of the colours is left with the 
clildreiL 

7890. Of course they hai’e some instruction in the 
principles that regulate the combination of colours ? 
—As a rule, after the pieces are produced there is one 
pattern they lay to the direction of the toucher ; the 
teacher then allows toem, if tliey can, to suggest some 
other arrangement for themselves. 

7891. And it there is anything contrary to artistic 
prindples in the arrangement which they suggest 1 — 
The teacher would point it out. 

7892. And would tell them why tlie thing was 
wTbng, and tiy also to induce them to give a reason 
for this themselves 7 — Yes. 

7893. What about the cost of the apparatus and 
materials required. Firet, os regards these object 
lessons, very little cost need be inoun-ed in connection 
viththemi — In the case of the elementary science 
lessoQs u teacher who knows Ms work at all will be 
able to make use of a very large number of things 
that already exist in the school. But sets of apparatus 
have been prepared for these lessons, and they run 
from about oue guinea in the first standard to £2 16t. 
in the fourth st^dard. 

7894. That would be the outfit required for a whole 
school or class 1 — For a year’s work for a class of 
about forty children, 

7695. How many lessons in the week would that 
class of forty get 1-— As a rule one likes to see the 
aabjeeb taoght twice a week. Although there are only 
Ai^-six lessons arranged for in each course, one 
likes io see the subject taken more than once a week, 
if ponible. 


7896. But twice a week would be an outside ljr«riwe]. 

number, aud quite satisfactory to you 1— Quito. ifarA^x >i 

7897. This a]iparatus would be available for a 1 *” 

number of classes each week 1— Ves, for several 

classes in the same school, or if the scheme were 
worked u^n the centre priuciple. 

7898. Do you work upon the centre principle in 
Liverpool, that is, having the apparatus fitted up in a 
])lace to which the children ni-vy come from dillereut 
schools 1 — fn the upper stendanls where a sj)ecific 
subject is tiiugiit tile apparatus is distributed from a 
centre and t^en by the specialists. But for tho 
elementary science lessons each school is supplied 
with its own appiratns. 

7899. Then is it lying idle there for the greater 
part of the week i — In schools such as we Lave in 
Liverpool, there will probably be object le.s.son.s given 
on evciy clay in some of the classes. 

7900. You say that the cost of the apiTaratns is a 
guinea for the first set ? — Yes ; slightly more in the 
second, a little more in the third, and a little more still 
in the fourth. 

7901. Captain SttAw — This is capital expenditure! 

7903. CnAiRMaN. — In subsequent years there 
would be some expenses for renewals 1 — Very little 
in connection with the.se elementary science lessons. 

Practically none. 

7903. We liave been speaking now of the elementary 
science lessons. For tlie advanced science lessons the 
cost would be somewhat higher. But the apparatus 
is available for a number of schools 1— Yes, that is so. 

7904. You do not find that your arrangement gives 
rise to any gieat inconvenience or any excessive 
breakage ? — No, not with care. It limits you to 
some extent in tlic choice of your illustrations. 

7906. But for the purposes of an elementary school 
that can be got over! — Yes. 

7906. Besides, I suppose, a certain portion of ths 
apparatus might be left at the different schools! — 

Not with advantage. It is better to have your 
complete set with you and available. 

7907. Now for the manual instruction. For the 
working in wood io the fifth and sixth standards, a 
more costly apparatus is required 1 — I don’t know ; Mr. 

Pearson will be able to give you information about that. 

7908. But for the earlier practical exercises, in the 
stimdards below the fifth, I tliink we have these 
figures : for the first standard, I understand the cost 
would l>e X3 7s ■; for the second, £3 1 3s. ; for the 
third, X4 ; and for the fourth, 6 guineas ) — Those are 
the figures for a doss of 40 childieu. 

79U9. And then in subsequent years there would 
be an annual outlay of 10s. for tlie first standard ; 

12s. for the second standard; 12s. for the third 
standard ; and 20s. for the fourth ! — That is where 
you come to tlie cardboad work, and that means 
using up the material. 

7910. So the cardboard work is rather more 
expensive! Yes. 

7911. You have not told os of the expenses of the 
woodwork ! — Tliat I am not able to tell you first-hand. 

7912. Mr. IIOLLOY. — What science teaching pre- 
vailed ordinarily in schools prior to 18771 — ^Theve 
was nothing systematic. I'liere were occasionally a 
few object lossona There was no special provision of 
apparatus, the teachers utilised anything which hap- 
pened to 1^ is the school. 

7913. If they wanted to teach chemistry, what 
phoi did they adopt! — I do not tliiuk there was 
any case where that subject was taken. 

7914. You mentioned that in introducing the 
hand and eye training in the rose of the ordinary 
teachers you gave them special instruction. Do you 
mean they assembled in certain centres in Wge 
bodies ! — Well, as a matter of fact, when this was in- 
troduced, it was introduced very gradually. I drew 
oat the first year's coui-se, and I went personally to 
each of the schools, and discussed it with tho head 
teachers. Wo were i-eally three years in introducing 
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UrerpoBt. the four courses. But in other cases, where the 
— subject has been introtliieed, nun»bers of teachers have 

'■ i«>jtieuihlcd logetlier in classes, and have Imd a comse 

Mv. William jJx Jeinonstrutions, and worked the exercises 

lltmti, n.sc. ji,g supervision of some special teacher. That 

has been found to l>e attentled with consider- 
able advantage in getting tlie teachers more quickly 
iuly tlia spirit of the work. 

7915. Aisttmiiig for a moment that it is possible to 
make manual instruction obligatory in training col- 
leges, would you approv e of tbot being done 'I We 
liave five cjnining colleges in Ireland. I will assume 
now, that it is quite possible to prevail upon tlie con- 
ductors of those colleges to introduce manual training. 
Would you approve of that cither by itself or with 
the instruction of specially organizing tcachei's 
throughout the country ! — I should hesitate to ap- 
prove generally of such a condition. I think that if 
the training colleges amid introiluce means for 
exjierimental science work — a physical laboratory 
jircferably — for their students, that it would meet nil 
circumstiini-es of the case. Where scliools could be 
conveniently gioujicd there is a great advantage in 
having s|iecia] tencliPrs, Ixtause of tlio time required. 
But for Isolated schooh, teachers trained in training 
colleges. lm\ ing passed tliroiigli a physical labm-atory, 
could very well give instruction iu juatiy cases. 

7916. Kev. Dr. Evaxs. — I lcverting to ihc case nf 
the s<]uaru that you mentioned in amswer to his 
Grace a little ago, would the pupils at that stage 1}e 
able to uudeiataud it ! — We find no difficulty witli 
children of the first ston<lard ; they understand it, 
that is in a concrete instance. I should deprecate 
an attempt to get them, at uny rate, first to give you 
a definition of parallel lines. 

7917. Bus you use<l the words yourself! — I should 
not myself in the first instance, T should introduce it 
gradually, without calling special attention to it. 

7918. Would you teach tliem wliat was a per- 
pendicular?— Not in that .stage, I should myself 
rather introduce tlie term “.square," and cull their 
attention Co the .sides of the »iuare being in pailicalar 
relation to each other. 

7919. But there is where my dilllcidly comes in. 
I can hardly undomtand how a child is able to form 
a proper conception of a square without knowing 
that its sides are equal and (Mirallel. It is not enough 
that they are equal ; I want to know how you will 
get tliat thought into tlie child’s mind 1 — 1 think if 
the child has a square of paper iu his hands, folds it, 
and brings the aides together, and does that several 
times its conception of a square will become then 
sufficiently precise for you to build your verbal 
definition, and construct your statanents. 

7920. I want to see how the conversational object 
lessons help the position 1 — The convensatiuoal ex- 
eroises help the position, because they lead the children 
to express their thoughts in language, and the children 
can tilk abont objects that ore familiar and which 
they have with them more readily than they can give 
you an answer to ou abstract question. 

7921. You were a manual instructor first! — No, I 
had nothing to do with manual instruction in wo^- 
work. 

7922. How would you set forth the difference 
between manual instruction and technical instruc- 
tion! — Personally, I should consider manual in- 
struction os a part of technical instruction, technical 
instruction being the wider term. In our technical 
instruction work we regard the practical work which 
includes manual instruction of varions kinds, as an 
essential part of all the sciences wliich admit of it. 
In our carpentry class and housepainting and deco- 
rating, and in the book-binding classes, we always 
consider that when it is possible there should be 
]>ractical work ; manual instructiou, combiued with 
theory. 

7923. It would be very important if we had in 
some compact form very accurately and simply jjut, 
a distinctionbetween manual instruction and techuieal 


in.struction, so that the popular mind might gut bf,u 
of it witliout commentaries or ex^xisitlona.' il 4 v„ 
you among the students in tlie teclinical instructioa 
classes niiuiy who were prepared in the primary 
schools I — Technical instruction has only now been 
definitely in ojieration fur a few years, and at present 
we find that a considerable numl>ei' of the students 
are of the older class, tho journeymen and others so 
that we do not at present see the full inlluenec of the 
primary schools so much o.s I think we shall do wh«Q 
there is less of a break between the chihUen lenvioff 
tho primary schools and joining the technical in- 
striicciou classes. 

792'i. So that at present there is not a large 
number of the primary school pupils who have hwa 
prepared in this manual instruction, passing on to the 
technical schools t — That is so. They areiuosdvh. 
tlie evening continuation schools at pivaent. 

7925. Then there arc a large number of stuilcDu 
in the techuieal school who luid not previously hero 
in primary schools! — Not passed through tlie fnfi 
cotii'se of manual instructiou. 

7920. Can you say to what callings or profes.sic.rs 
your students subsequently find their way! — 'Well, 
in Liveqjool, of courae, a large proportion of them 
enter offices. 

7927. Tlmt is clerical work, book-keeping? — Yes, 
our industries in Liveiqiool lue not of a veiy ». 
tensive nature to absorb the largo uumlers bnag 
trained now in our elementary schools. 

7928. Do you think the techufeal instruction is a 
benefit to tho.se people who jiaas on to clerical work, 
and not to any uiecliauical or prufcssiumil workl— 
Decidedly, as a training. 

7929. Do any considerable munber of the sludesn 
of the technical school find their way back to liecome 
teachers in primary schools! — I don’t think I quite 
follow your use of Uio term technical schuoL 

7930. I thought you hod a special beclmicalsdiaolof 
which you yourself were the head! — We haveamimUr 
of classes but nob an urguni-sed school, ami that ileuk 
fur the most part with artisan students. 

7931. Well, from those technical clas.ses hare you 
any means of knowing whether the students tint 
pass through them become uftei-wavds primaiy school 
teachers who c-on teach this manual instruction ! — No, 
the classes are taken jiart in by a number of primsty 
school teachers who wish to obtain certificates in 
drawing or science, or in otlier bmuches, but these 
who have not been primary school teachers in the 
fii-st instance are not made so by the tcchmal 
classes. 

7933. When managers of schools are wanting 
teachers would they give the preference to those who 
had been trained so as to give this manual instruction, 
and who are competent to give it !— I don’t think 
that element enters into the minds of mauagei'S, unless 
they have a manual instruction room specially 
attached to their own school at present. 

7933. If the manual instruction aid the school 
work, and we have been told it helps the teachers os 
well as the pupils, would not mana^rs naturally looE 
for teachers who were competent to give mannal 
instruction ! — I think they would be wise to do sa 

7934. But you have no means of knowing whether 
that is made a consideration when they are looking for 
their teachers t — I have no knowl^ge. That it 
would be wise is very fnanifest. 

7935. Captain Shaw. — From your position under 
the te cbnicAl instruction committee, perhaps you 
could give us some iuformatipn of the steps for the 
training of elementary teocliera for general purp^ 
of elementary schools — how far they do it ! — 
teclmical instruction committee have assisted with 
grants tiie central classes for tie training of pup“ 
teachers in science subjects and in drawing, and they 
have also assisted with grants the classes which wae 
held at University College for the training of teachers 
in woodwork and in ironwork. 

793f'. Con you give us a little detail as to those 
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Ji 5 S« •it t’niversity College? — These classes were objects ivere made? — I think it is very dangerous to Lir*r;>rrtl. 
. ri-nnally started by the Liverpool Council of Educa- introduce too soon into the schools tlie idea of working 
a number of years ago in the "Walker engineer- for some useful pui-pose — of producing something 
ii- laboratories at the college, under the geneml which is going f l)e useful. I think it tends to :irr. tTiUia-n 
(ijrection of the pro£e.ssor of engineering, and taught obscure the pi-imai-y object of the instruction — that Hewitt. «.«•. 
brone of his st^’. For several years the students is tlie training. 

OTut through n cour.se of le.ssons drawn up at the 7951. Would it not interest them if the model 
tvlleget subjected to on examination by the were finished by tliem entirely, and if they were not 

at the eud. But last year, for the fi»‘.st engaged on merely a portion of the object? — They do 
nme, the student.? entered for the City and Guilds conjplete what they set out to do in the way of 
loudon Institute examinations, and natumlly producing a jiattern as a rule, nr ageoinetrical design, 
fillowed the course required for that examination, but I am speaking of useful objects. The training 
Thfr are doing the same again this year. given is a very useful one. 

yi'J.'*, I)o you consider that an improvement on the 7952. Do you mean tliat you would not be content 
old arraDgement ? — I think it is au improvement in with their spending their time in making something 
..;wwny: it is a very definite, systematic course of which would be partof an object! — I would introduce, 
urork. and it is a qualification which is generally as soon as I could, finished objects tliat embody tlie 
TeCi^ised. principles of the exercises. I tliiiik, for example in 

Tu;{9. Are there any classes for pupil teachers out- cliewood-working, tliatwheu tho pupilshad hadtwoor 
tie ocnti-al classes for pupil teoclicrs in science ? three exercises iu working a joint, if yon could 
_>To class specially for teacher.?. Tlie teachers are introduce an object which emlioflies tiint joiut, 
f<«ent in considerable numbers in some of the other you would securo a greater interest tliau if you 
fiasses, but only as ordinary students. postponed those objects to a later stage. 

7940. You do not pay their fees for them in other 7953. But you make them work at joints liefore 

ciisses 1 — No. they come to moke the objects composed of joints ? — 

7941. Or ftisist them in any way 1 — E.xcept by the I think you get a disciplinary arlvaiitage, wiiich is of 
(•niinary grants, just as if it was a class made up of extreme importance, by doing so. 

non-fssclicrs. 7954. You said, I think, that you would like 

7942. As regards this definition, of technical in- to liave two lessons a week for the manual training 
jtructiou, is not this instruction regarded as instruc- exercises ? — That was suggested, but, as Sir. Bott 
rloD with a specific object, by whicJi a pei'son cniild pointed out, the tcacliei's find some difficulty in the 
nnl-e his livcHhood aftetavaitJs 1 — The term is a veiy time renuiretl for preparation, and iu many cases they 
dastic one, used very vaguely : but it is instruction have, I believe, taken a double lesson at once rather 
tonnected with the life work of a jicraon rather than than two lessons on separate occasions. 

fer general education. 7955. When you s{>cak of a lesson, what length 

7943. Manual instruction as proposed for schools is of. time do yon refer to ! — ^^Thirly minutes, or prefer- 
nllier part of the general education ? — That is so, but ably forty minutes. 

TOT can carry your manual instruction to such a stage 795S. I don’t quite understand how teachers were, 
laatit becomes in the stiictest sense of the word in the fn-st instance, made capable of giving lessons both 
teclinicol instruction. in manual training and in elementary science! — In 

7944. But os carried out in the schools at the the case of the elementaiy science, we wero dealing 

present time, you would not look ujMn it as strictly very largely with the tm|)il teacJiers who had pa.ssed 
wbnical? — Not in the strict sense of the term through our centi-al science classes, and who therefore 
Technical instruction. were, to some extent, familiar with the method of 

7945. In your system of science and object lessons, experimentally illustrating lessons. 

is there anything which stimulates a spiric of investi- 7957. AVere there not many teachers who had 
j.’ation in the children, or encourages them to make not been through a course of elementary science ? — 
inrestigation on their own account ! — Nothing further As a rule, tlie teachers in these lower standards were 
than the teacher is able to do by means of the the teachers who had been so trained, and we had 
demonstration leading the children on from point to been tlicn training the pupil teachers for twelve or 
point. fourteen ycow. As regards the manual training, 

7946. Do you consider it is an important part of there was a little greater difficulty ; but in the juTiior 

the education to stimulate the curiosity in that divec- schools, where tlie exercises were first inti'odnced, wa 
lion I — Certainly, and I think it is po.ssible to do that liad in many coses mistresses in charge who bad bad 
by means of the science lessons that are given in the some previous training in the kindergarten work. As I 
schools to a considerable extent. explniued liefore, tlie courses were introduced one at 

7947. You have laid down a specific course for the a time. I personally visited oil thp sclioola, and tried 
tfachers here, both in hand and eye training, and in to explain the prindples to the tfeachei-a as the exer- 
object lessons, but I think you recommend that the cisea came on. 

tiachers should have considerable latitude in altering 7968. Supposing that there was no organising in- 
tlwm if they are capable of improvement ? — The ideal spector, such as you are, in what way could the 
s-ate of things would be for every teacher to prepare teacher be made capable of giving lessons in manual 
bis own teaching scheme, but it involves a consider- • training ! — Two years ago there was a considerable 
able amount of time and thought to prepare a scheme, impetus given to the introduction of this work into 
wid although the teachers were by no means com- the schools. In a number of cases in this district 
pelled in the first instance to adopt this particular groups of teachers voluntarily a^ciated themselves 
«letDe, as a matter of experience they have taken together for the purpose of receiving some instruction 
lhat rather than go to the trouble of preparing a in work of this kind. I myself visited several of 
ssheme for themselves. those meetings, gave them a general lecture on the 

<948. Do you think it would be preferable if they principles and aims of the course, and went through 
would take the trouble imder proper supervision ?— two or three exercises with tbaro, just to show the 
I thi nk that in all cases if you utilise a teacher’s way in which I thought myself ^ey ought to be 
originality and interest you get better results tlian if treated. They then met several times afterwards, 

Jw force a scheme upon him. under the charge of a teacher who had had experience 

j949. Mr. Redihoton.— Y ou say that tho main in one of our liverpool schools, and worked through 
object of your manual training exercises is not the the course of exercises. I have reason to think that 
pfodaction of a series of finished models or objects of that course was attended with very much advant^e 
BtiUty ? — Yea. for the teachers. 

7960. "Would it increase the interest which the 7959. Have you any experience of the iubroduction 
«Wdfen would take in the work if a aeries of useful of manual training into rural schools ?— Some of 
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LiretpooL these were ruml teachers, and I must say that in 
tcQ 7 those cases we had the greatest difficulty. The work 

■ ■ was so new to the schools. The teachers had such a 

Mr. William difficulty through haring so many grades of children 

« *e. under their sole chai^, that it certainly seemed to 

be attended with considerable difficulty. 

7960. Wliat size were those rural schools! — Sixty 
or eighty children, perhaps, and one teacher with a 
monitor in some cases. 

7961. You think it would be a difficult tiling to 
introduce manual training into such schools! — ^The 
teachers in those schools ex'press themselves as haring 
great difficulty in taking up any subject like this. 

7963. As a matter of fact, has it been done in many 
schools in this neighbourliood 1 — I am afr.iid I cannot 
give you any particular ioformation on that point. 
It was done then more or less under compulsion. 

7963. Would there be the same difficulty in intro- 
ducing elementary science lessons into small rural 
schools ! — I should think tliei-e would he very little 
difficulty indeed in doing that, l»ecause tlie teachers 
have all been trained more or less to give object 
lessons of this kind, and this is only a sort of object 
lesson. 

7964. And elementary science is so easy that it 
conld be easily got up by any teacher!— By any 
teacher, yes. 

7965. CEaiRSiay. — I wish to ask you for a few 
particulars as to the distinction between manual and 
technical instruction ; I suppose the word “ technical " 
may here he taken in a wider or in a narrower sensei — 
That is so. 

7966. It may be taken in a wider sense, so os to 
include all work in which the band is trained or the 
eye is trained ! — ^Yea. 

7967. Or in which any of the faculties are specially 
trained, at least any of the faculties that are of special 
use in trades and industrial occupations 1 — Yes. 

7968. All tliat may be included in the term tech- 
nical, all work of that kind, even in its most elemen- 
tary and rudimentary form ? — Yes. 

7969. But the word is also taken in a narrower sense, 
and it is so taken when people distinguish between 
manual and technical training. For instance, when 
we speak of a technical school as distiuct from an ele- 
mentary school, the word technical is used there in a 
restrict^ sense! — But in many of these technical 
schools they have clas.ses in woodwork of precisely the 
same kind as in the elementary schools, and they have 
also other classes. 

7970. But in technical education, taken in that 
restricted sense, is not the work directed towards a 
special end 1 — That is so. 

7971. It is work that prepares for a particular 
trade or for a particular industrial occupation ! — ^Yes. 

7972. And the woi*k is done for the sake, os it 
were, of tliat particular occupation ! — With persons 
who have that end in view. 

7973. And not in reference to ite general educa- 


tional utility! — That is taking it in its ^stiict 
sense. *■ 

7974. But when we speak of manual instruction as 
distinct from technical instruction, manual instruction 
is treated os a branch of general education I It is ^ 
training of the hand and eye, and of the facultiesthat 
are used in industrial occupations, but it is treated as 
a part of general education? — Quite so, in the 
schools. 

7975. Not for its special utility as prep.aring either for 

trades in general or for any trade inparticular?-.S>, 
far as it is taught in the elementary schools I should 
regard itttsmerelybeingparcof the general education 

7976. And when the children are put to work in 
wootl, it is not with a view to preparing them to be 
carpenters ? — Not at ail. 

7977. It is the sort of training that will be of uw 
to them even if they are afterwards put to work in 
metal! — Yes. 

7978. Or if they become elei-ks! — Yes. 

7979. Or membere of learned professions !—Iho 
general education of the student is of use to them in 
their after career. 

7979a. Is this the distinction that you would dnw 
between manual instruction in the elementary school 
on the one liand and the technical work of the 
technical school on the other hand, that in the 
elementary school you do not specialise! — In the 
elementary school, all ore treated alike. TTu give 
training which will be of use in after life no matter 
what the particular career may be. 

7980. But when wc pass on to the technical school, 
you specialise, you have in view tnwles or industrial 
occupation, and, to a large extent, pavticnlar trades 
and particular industrial occupations 1 — We are deal- 
ing then with persons who have more or less selected 
their particular professions. 

7981. And when you teach them to work in wood, 
it is not for this general educational advantage, but 
because they oi-c to work in wood as a special occupa- 
tion ! — That is so. 

7982. — You are satisfied with that explanation of 
the distinction l>otween tlie manual and tecbnical edu- 
cation ! — I think that expresses the object. 

7983. But, of course, the expression “technical 
education ” may also he taken, and taken with pro- 
priety, in the wider sense, so as to include all this 
manual work 1 — In the working out of the Technical 
In-Htruction Acts, it has been found that in many caws 
the students who go to the special technical cla^esatv 
not [>repai-ed to take their special work for want of 
some general training of tMs kind, and there ha« 
been a tendency to extend the use of the term 
technical instruction to cover a certain amount of 
this preparatory work which shonld properly have 
been done in the elementary .schools. 

7984. In such a case the technical school is driver, 
as it were, to do work that mm-e properly belongs to 
the elementary schools ! — That is so. 
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SEVEMTEENTH PUBLIC SITTING.— THURSDAY, APRIL 1st, 1897, 

AT 11 o'clock. A.M., 

At tlie School Board Offices, Li^-eipool. 

Present The Right Hon. the Earl of Belmorz, u.c.JLG.. in the Chair ; His Grace the Most Rev. 

WiLLi.AM J. Waush, d.d. j The Right Hon. C. T. Redinoton, m.a ; The Right Rev. 
Muiisignor Moliait, D.D., D.sc. ; Rev. Hekrt Evans, d.d. ; Rev. HAitiLTOS Wilson, 
D.D. ; Professor G. F. Fitzgerald, F.T.c.r>. ; Captain T. B. Shaw, and J. Struthebs, 
Esq , B.A. ; 

with J. D. Balt, Esq., ila., Secretary. 


Mr. J. C. Peabsok, Director of Manual Instruction to the Liverpool School Board, examined. 


7967. Chairsias. — Will yon tell ns upon what 
basis the l)oys are selected in Ln'er)>ool for manuiil 
instruction in the Bi-anl’s schools? — In the Board’s 
scLooIb wc tiike everj’ boy from standard 5 and 
upw.irds, and the subject is brought in quite as a 
otfttter of course ; there is no princi]>le of selection 
whatever. We might have a boy who had, say, heart 
disease, and liad a doctor's certificate ; be might be 
excused fi-om suuh a thing as planing, but otherwise 
the boys have to take the subjects just as they take 
liny other subject on the time table. 

7988. With regard to the arrangement of Uie 
baildings, will you describe that, [ilrosel — We have 
the “centre” system as against an individual room 
attached to each school. The whole town Is mapped 
out into districts, having regard to the position of the 
schools ; then we take three or four schools that are 
in conjunction and os nair as we can find, and on a 
central site place one of our buildings, and blio boys 
travel from the school to the centre. By that means we 
ateableto do the work as regards firstcost very much 
more economically, without losing anytliing in the 
work appreciably, tluvn if we Attached a room to each 
school ; because, if >^'0 attached a room to eacli school, 
ve should need to have the plant duplicated instead 
of having oue set at each centa'e. 

79S9. How many schools arc attached to each 
centre for the purpose of manual instruction! — About 
feur or fire Bi^rd schools. 

7990. Now, will you tell us what are the subjects 
of manual instruction in standai-ds 5, 6, 7, and ex-7 ! 
—In 5, 6, and 7 we have woodwork, with the neces- 
sary drawing attached, and the boys get one and a- 
half hours a week of octiuil practical work in the 
centre ; there is an average of about half an honr of 
drawing, which U taken in iheir own school. In ex-7 
tie boys get a whole day at the centre, divided as 
follows : — One ajid a-half hours for machine drawing, 
one and a-ha)f hours for clay meddling, which covers 
a morning, and the afternoon is for ]>ractical metal 
working. In the case of the metal work di-awing, 
that is done in connection with the machine drewing, 
and taken by the teacher at the centre, as distinct from 
the woodwork drawing, which is taken at the schools 
in the preceding standards. 

7991. I think you could give us some general de- 
senptioa as regards the system of the manual instruc- 
tion course! — First of all, I shonid say that we base 
our exercises principally u])on the English system 
of woodworking. I am a Sloyder myself, but I do 
not believe in taking the pure Sloyd, and for the 
following reasons, among others — the theory abont 
Sloyd is very perfect, but unfortunately the actual 
pnetice does not work out anything like as well as 
the Aeory. For one thing, they say that each exer- 
cise in Sloyd must be within a very close thing to 
absolute perfection, or it cannot be passed ; then they 
have to do eitlier one of two things— keep their ehil- 
dren practically for ever at oue thing to get this near 


perfection, or they have to lower their stondaixl. If 
they did the first, it would get thoroughly wearisome 
for the children, and if they do the second they violate 
one of their own principles. When I was a student 
at the Sloyd class 1 found that the lady students 
there, who were the only ones who did not know any. 
thing of woodwork before, would work for 00 bouts 
and get through about a dozen of the examples, and 
wonlfi not really know anything of the argument for 
each exercise. Tliey just get a result by whatever 
method seems to suit the moment, instead of having 
regard to what may follow. When I was dfiing ex- 
ercise 1, which is whittling away a little hit of wood, 
as 1 said before, I had been through die City Guilds' 
work, and thought 1 knew something of woodworking, 
and hod some amount of skill as a craftsman, but 1 
think it took me five and a-hnlf hours to do that ex- 
ample before Mias An<lr^ would pass it. I think if it 
took me tliattime with a man's strength, aud skill, 
and earnestness, it will take the boys many hours to 
get the same thing done to tlie same degree of perfec- 
tion, and tliey will lie just prepaicd to throw it out of 
the window in sheer disgust Then 1 saw Sloyd in a 
school at Brussels, when I was biking a tour on the 
continent, and looking at this kind of work. 

7992. What was the first school you were at 1— In 
Liverpool, under a Swedish teacher. I lu’.ve not been 
in Sweden. 

7993. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — But the lady who 

taught you was a Swede, and she taught on the lines 
of the Swedish system? — Yes. Then I saw the 

work of the senior scholars in Brussels, and the feature 
1 was most struck with was the roughness of the 
workl Then, again, three years ago, at Sheffield, at 
the Manual Training and Sloyd Com[iany's Schools, 
where they take Sloyd, pure and simple : they had 
selected boys from the surroimding schools, big, 
stroi^, intelligent boys, and I was there much struck 
with the roughness, and it showed me that Sloyd 
does not work out as it is supposed to work out when 
put before you theoretically. The next thing I had to 
consider was the question of interest. It is necessary 
we should have the boys interested in what they aie 
doing, but 1 do not think the best way to get interest 
is to rely entirely on novelty, because, logically, when 
the boys get sufficiently used to a tiling for the novelty 
to have gone, the interest will have gone too. I believe 
in tliat interest which comes from so thoroughly well 
training boys in their work that they feel they are get- 
ting a continually increasing mastery over their work. 
I have a very much greater belief in the interest of 
mastery than in the interest of novelty. I also bad to 
remember that we were not here having selected boys i 
WB were having the boys sent to us by hundreds and 
t h ouft«vnd <s just as for arithmetic, and so it was 
necessary to take the work somewhat on the same lines. 
1 therefore worked very much as I should for ai-ithme* 
tic, remembering that there are certain elementary 
operations that would occur again and agam, just as the 
four first roles in arithmetic are continually recurring. 
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LiTBrpooL find, that until those oi’e known thoroughly well, trueing up a piece of w^ on all four sides and 
— the boya will always lie subject to check ; so I made Uking off the covnei-8._ I lay sUess on it la-cause 
■ • exercises dopoudent upon the operations I wanted to it gives training in discrimination, For instance, 

Mr. J, C. teach, took a step at a time with natural and ea.sy when we first have the boj’s Jii a centre and want w 
PearjoD. graduation, and as a consequeuce of tliat, when we get tel) them to be extremely careful in taking care of their 
our boya through a vear or eighteen mouths, we iiave tools, if we were to aak them which was the most 
tbemjustas much intei'cstcdaa wecould possibly wish, delicate instrument they would probably show you » 
79U4. Chaibuak. — You said that you <lo not marking awl jxiint, and when we tell tliem the plane 
approve of pure Sloyd. TVould you indicate very is tlie most delicate instrument, although they do not 
brieCy the modifications of pure Sloyd that you do not say they do not believe you, you can .see they do not. 
approve of? — It is rather difficult to answer your But wJieu they have got to exercise 10, where one 
({uestioo ill a few words, but I think I can give you stroke more or less makes tlie difference between a 
the exact answer you want by going through these regular and au in-egular octagon, they then ajuireciuce 
three years’ course, as published by the Board and used that the plane is a '"ery delicate tool indeed. ExercUe 
in the schooL (Copies oj (he £ 00 }"^$ St/UabuB vwe bejore 11 is a further development of the kind of thing in 10 , 
Uie Coinmiseion.) It is called " Manual Instruction they keep on planing off the successive corners until 
Woodworking Course, adopted by the Liverjjool they get the wood to a oyliudriciil shape, then finish it 
School Boai-d, for Standards 5, 6, and 7,” tliese being up with a file and gliuss paper. Exercise 13 is the iame 
the slandaixls in wluch manual iustruction is given, style of work except that the ahajie is conical. 
Whatever the boys do ofterward.s, they will have to be 7995. Is that done with the plane?— It is done 
able to plane and pi-oduce a true surface, and under- with the plane down to the smoothing off with the file 
stand a right line, and thcywill have to l>e able to set and glass paper. I should any that in all the exercises 
out ; and to saw and chisel ; and if they cannot do these but one prenously except exercise 6, the. piece of woed 
things thoixDughly well, they will be checked again and they have had to plane has l>een narrower than the 
again, and will not do any completed work afierwarda plana itself, but in exercise 6 we give the first piece 

with a good chance of success. And I remembered, of wood that in one way Is wider than the plane auii 

too, that these are very average boys. Wehavetliem in the other way is very much narrower. In the five 
in considerable numbers, maximum classes of 3G boya, exercises, 13 to 16, I give them a broad piece of wood, 

and I make a great principle of liaving the work large enough to take the whole of the four exercises 

step by step. So the very first tiling, winch is true- as shown by tlie plan and elevations. They firat plane 
ing up a piece of wood on four sides, which I might up the wholebuavd, then froma baseline paitdlcl toone 
give to a clever or old scholar, quite as one thing, 1 edge, they set out tlie various geometrical figures ; a 
split up into four here. I give them a piece of wood, point comes in there again that I referred to before 
and make them produce a plane surface first ; and here in connection with exercise 6. They have done these 
I may say that I go in for recapitulation to ensuro figures in their drawing books witii a certain set of 

efficiency, recapitulation in a variety of ways to avoid iustrumeuts, they have to do the same figures ta 

monotony, and, then, in eacb new exercise, I liave just wood with a different set of instnunents and yet they 

a little new work. Exercise 1 is to produce a plane get the same results ; it shows then tliat under differeai 

surface i exercise 3, to true up two adjacent sides; there conditions they may have to take different methods 

is a I'ecapituIatioQ of exercise 1, the new thing is togot I.0 secure the same result. When they hai’o set tbeai 
them related to one another, in that they are at right all out they saw Uieiu out approximately ubont on 
angles to one another. To true up a ]>ieco of wood on eighth of an inch wide of the boundary lines of the 
two sides it is neccssdry for the boys to gauge. I do figures, and then they have to plane off the edges 
nut want the boys to spoil their exercise by not being with a smoothing plane. One way of doing it wudd 

able to gauge agood line, sol forestall that by giving be to have^asliouting-board arrangement whereby they 

them a gauging exercise for an exercise 3. Exercise 4 is could pretty well get these edgo.s correct automaticailT, 

simply an aggregation of the previous three exercises, but I prefer they should use the smoothing plane ; it 

Exercise 5 is first, the trueing up of a piece of wood is more difficult, they do not get quite so good a result 

on all four sides — that is recapitulation ; the longi- but they have very much more training in doing the 

tudinnl lines are recapitulation of the lines in exercise thing. Exercises 17 to 21 are similar style of 

3, but the transverse lines ore new work, and the sawing work. That forms the fifth standard course. Every 

is new work. They get practice then at sawing only, boy bos to do each one in proper order before being 

they can give their whole attention to sawing and be allowed to go forward to tlie next. In standard 6, 

impressea with thenecessityof doingitverycarefully. in exercise 21 the second use of the chisel 

Exercise 6 I look upon as a very important exercise comes in, where the chisel has to be used very much 
indeed. In evcry'thing they do the setting out is die more independently than in 8 and 9 and where 
most important ching. Whether merely setting out the boys are dependent more upon their Angel's, upon 
a very simple little exercise in woodworking or build- the delicate use of their finger tips to get a good resuic. 
ing a place like, say, these offices the most important Exercises 23, 24, and 25 are pi’ogressive forms of tht 
of all is tho setting out, and I know if I can get the half lapjointand you notice that 23is simply two pieces 
boys to set out precisely in the early stages I shall of wood put together after making two saw-cuts oa 
have 0 g^t advantage later on. In exei-cise 7, I give each. A long way back we had that simple sawing 
them a little more longitudinal sawing because I find and persons might be inclined to say “Why did you 
that is more difficult than ti’ansverse, because of the not have exercise 23 much sooner?” But although 
drag of the gi'ain. In exercise 8, I come to the first they could saw fairly well then, here they have tl'u 
practice with, the chisel; the simple trueing up a additional difficulty of having the two pieces to fit 
piece of wood to get it rectangular, setting out the dis- togetiier and the fitting of them is the difficult point, 
tances and tawing down the sides of the trenches is all In 24 there is one open and one closed piece, and 
reciqiitulatioD ; but the use of the chisel is the new in 25 both pieces are closed, but we have had 
work ; they are guided by the little walls at the sides, the factors of those exercises before and have prorided 
but^ey have to be careful to get the bottoms of each for them and that is a principle we carry all through- 
of those trenches smooth. They cannot do it the first I know if the boys are to do any completed work 
time usually. If I gave them exactly the same later on. one of the most important aud one of the 

exercise again they would not like it, so in exercise very frequent joints is the one shown in 28, 

9 ^ give them a similar sort of exercise but on the and I know, too, that in respect to 28, two 
skew ; it gives additional practice at oblique sawing independent pieces of wood, one with a hole in it- and 
and although 9 is a much more difficult exercise than the other with a tongue, mortice and tenon, set 

o they usually get the bottom of the trenches very out independently, if tliey get them to fit perfectly 

much smoother than they did in 8. In exercise 10 we it is a great advantage and gives them 
have the production of an octagonal prism; it is simply impulse towards good work; but the chances are, 
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tliey will RpoU it. I sjKtilt my fir^t myself, so uud simple forging, and after that rive them Li^rpool. 

1 make provision for that in exercise 26. I complete objects to do, hut I leave that very . — 

,rive them the mortice as _ a Rolitaiy exercise, they much to the discretion of the teacher. In the 

have a chance of spoiling it there, they also machine drawing we have no working from flat .hC. 

l^ftve a chance of learning the l«st way of doing drawings, If you put a flat drawing in front 

it. They liave got throe practices at tli« same of a boy, he may make a vety excellent drawing 

thing, find hy the time tliey do the last one they can from it, just like it, but be may understand nothing 

miike a very good mortice as a rule. _ In the exercises whatever about it, and what we want to do in 

next, we have a comhinatiou of practices that wo have machine drawing is not merely to make clever drafts- 

bad before as separate exercises — 38, 2i), and 30. WTien men, but we want them to understand what they 

ihev have done 26 and 27, I know they are fit to go are doing, and realise what the flat drawing re- 

forwar-l to the following three witli a fail- chance of presents in the concrete, and so we have models that 

succeas. Thirty-two Ls a gougiug exercise, elementary they can handle and take to pieces. They have sketch 

form of carving really, but it is a very good thing for blocks and make hand sketches of the model, with 

niiking them to finish up the bottom of their grooves suitable elevations and sections, and take their own 

with precision. There arts four grooves and we measurements with callipers and rule, and state their 

usually find there is a considerable cliHerenee be- measurements on their own sketch. They then take 

tween the finish of the bust one nnd of the firet. their own sketch and go and do their finished dravungs 

Tbirty-thrpoisasimplepi-eliniinaryfovmofdovetailing. from it, and as they go on, we let them put those 

Thirty-four and thirty-five are two pieces of framing drawings in relief with a little shading, and then allow 

whicli is a gntheiing up of some of the practice.'? them do colouring. I showed you on Tuesday 

they havH ha<l before. Tliat is tlic wliole of the some very excellent drawings by’ these bovs who 

compulsory work which everybody has to do in only a couple of years before conld hairily be 

5tandai-d 6. In standard 5 tlic work was all compulsory, trusted to draw a square or a triangle. In the 

Id standard 6, the major portion is compulsory, and clay modelling we have not arranged it accord- 

then we have optional work. You will sec objects ing to any graduated system, and I do not see myself 

1 to 14, simply complete things dependent upon the wliy we should tie that down, we know pretty mneh 

exercises they have learned before, and the boys then what the ability of the' boy’s is, and can give tliem 

cm do as many of those as time will allow in each in- suitable models to work from. But we find it of 

(iiridual case to the end of the year. Wc generally enormous advantage to do the casting, becau.se a boy 

get 3 or 4, or perhaps half-a-dozen done by the best may be working away at a certain model and cannot 

boya There are different degrees of difficulty, and understand why the teacher gives him so long at one 

we select them according to the varying capacity of thing, but when the model is cast, he is impressed 

the Iwja Then, if you will take standard 7 course, with the fact that what is product is simply what 

wehaveonly two compulsory exeroises, that is, only he did. And, as a rule, the boysmake atremendous 

two exercises that every boy must do, all the rest effort afterwards to get a thoroughly good original, 

are optiouoL Tlie following five exercises up to 42, so that the reproduction may Ijc g<x>d. I value the 

whilst they are forms of joints, they are extremely clay modelling very much, because it is what may 

difficult, and we treat them for class purposes as com- be called concrete frecliand drawing, and the boys 

plete objects, The objects 15 to 28 are a set of geo- have to he entirely independent of measurement, 

metrical solids j you saw some tho other day, and with and they have such good training by balancing the 

what precision the boys hod done .some of these thing with their eye, and it gives a certain amount 

pyramids, which is rather a proof of the value of the of deftnc.ss. 

disciplinary training they have hatl Iwfore in .at- 7997. Now, willyougia-e u-ssomeinformation with re- 
tending to the details of the work. From 29 to 43 gard to theokpital expenditure, asregardsbuildingsond 

we have mechanical and scientific apparatus, some of inches and tools and so on !— Our first building, the 

which is of a similar character to thiit which tliey use one at Orwell-rond, had a plain corrugated roof not 

in their science work ; test tube stands, tlie compound lined; it was 50 feet long by 20 feet broad with 

le?*er and so on. Exercises 44 to 47 are admittedly lavatory accommodation, and cost X150. The one 

Sloyd models. I have taken them because they give you saw at Brae-street worked out to 5*. the square 

excellent practice in curves. Of course the pen-tray foot. Tliat has a pitched roof, and skylights as well 

is no uiore Swedish tlian it is Englisli, but it is as side lights ; it is lined with board lining, and 

adopted in the Swedish system, and I find the boys between the boards and the sheeting there is patent 

at that stage have a chance of making a good job inodorous felt. It is heated with hot wafer. We 

of it Then there are varied objects, 49 to the end, have good light and a good floor and the wliole tiling 

simply suitable combinations of the previous practices only worked out to 5#. the square foot. For iron 

they have had. That is the woodworking, and they bnildings you cun get quite as good as ever you will 

only get as a maximum in their three yairs 198 hours, want at about this cost 

We ^ve 44 school weeks in the year, 1^ hours a 7998. Most Re?’. Dr. Walsh. — I understand that 
week for three years. It only works out to about a the total cost was £1,000 1 — Yes, and the building is 
month’s work in the workshop for an apprentice, as a 100 feet by 40 feet, divided into five rooms ; then in the 
matter of hours. benches and tools, £2 per bench place is about the cost 

7996. How many hours a week does an apprentice 7999. Professor Fitzgerald. — Fortenboyst — Per 
work 1 — About 50 hours, and I do not think the boy. 

apprentice could be found who hnd never used tools 8000. £2 per ten bo^ per week 1 — Wehavetwenfy 
before, and went into a workshop for a mouth, who boys per week, following one another at the same 
conld do work like some of these boys do. The reason bench place. 

ia. that these boys get such close drilling, and 8001. Cbaieman.— Assuming you were going to 

are under such good discipline in the schools. In put up a smaller building, say it was 25 feet long by 

cx-7, and ei-ei-7, if -'they stay on later, they have IS feet wide and you h^ three benches at which 
their metal working. When the boys go to metal you could have twelve places, what cost do you think 
working, although they have very much more could that be done for, first as regards the b u i ldi n g , 

stubborn material to deal with, they are very much and secondly the eqmpmentl— A bu i ld i ng of the 

more equal to producing good work. The reason same quality as the Brae-street building, including 
is, that they are not novices from a crafteman night lighting and heating, would coat £90. 
point of view, but I have to give them some time, 8002. Moat Rev. Dr. "Walsh. — For how many 
probably the major portion of the first year, in boys 1— That is for twelve at a ■time j there would be 
common practices ; that makes them acquainted about £30 for benches and fittings, 
with the tools and other apparatus ; so they have 8003. Chaibisak.— T hen may I take it that you 
varieties of simple turning, filing, drilling, tapping, think you could put up and equip a building of that 
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size for £120?— Yes, I tliiuk so, and I have includeil 
in that some small amount for cupboards. 

8004. And that includes lighting and heating 1 — 
Yes, it includes everything. 

8005. Now, will you give us some information with 
regard to anch things as salaries to teachers and 
materials in the way of timber, and allowances for 
depreciation? — In Liverpool, as you know, we have 
special tertchers. The lionrd pays tlie first year £90, 
rising £5 a year for six years, together witli £3 for 
the Science certificate, £3 for the D. certificate, and 
£5 if they have any university distinction from 
matriculation upwards, plus one-eighth of the Govern- 
ment gi'ant ; but I perhaps might suggest here that 
another way of doing it would be that if you had 
places attached to schools then just a small additional 
jiayment to one of the ordinary teachers of the school 
would secure a nuinual instruction teacher. I believe 
they ai'c Just going to do that at the Bluecoat School, 
Liverpool. We have timber supplied cut up for all 
these compulsory exercises, and boards and several 
different kinds of fancy woods for the completed work. 
We reckon the cost of timber to be Is. 2d. per head 
per annum. 

8006. Professor Fitzgerald. — ^That is per boy that 
uses it? — Yes, per boy who may be in attendance 
the whole year. T base it on the amount of timber 
required to go tlirough the compulsory work. 

8007. Chairman. — Pitcli pine, I believe, is the 
timber used ? — Yellow pine, and it is the cheapest to 
have the very best ; there is no good in giving a boy a 
piece of timber that has knots or ie tmst^ in the 
grain ; it is the cheapest to have the very best timber 
and to have no waste. 

8008. Then maintenance 1 — We have an item fur 
maintenance in this way, that for keeping tools in 
order we have one man to each four centres who is 
paid 33s. or 37s. 6d. per week, so there is a matter of 
about £18 or £20 a year at each of our centres for 
7 20 boys for maintenance. And I think the accountant 
reckons usually 10 per cent, for depreciation, but I 
think 10 per cent, is too much. 

8009. In using the word depreciation you are 
referring only to tools and not to buildings ? — 1 am 
rel'eiTing to depreciation of the whole thing. We 
expect our buildings to last thirty years, our benches 
have been going seven years, and we have not lost 
seven-tenths of them yet, and similarly with our tools. 

8010. Wheu the benches get old wUl they not wear 
out much faster than when they are new ? — They will 
only wear away the bench top, and we can have that 
renewed. 

8011. Wliat.do you say on the question of trained 
teachers as against skill^ artizans 1 — I am entirely 
in favour of trained teachers, because what we do is 
not to produce the article but to develop the boy, and 
80 we want persons who are really practical at the 
art of training boys. You may get a skilled artizan. 
We have one exceedingly atriHng case who is a very 
successful teacher j he is aoccessfiil in spite of being a 
skilled artizan and not because of it. As a rale Hie 
skilled artizan thinks a great deal too much of the 
articles that are being made, and too little of the effect 
on the boy daring the process of making them. I am 
entirely in favour of trained teachers and trained 
teachers only. 

8012. What kind of training do you recommend 
for the trained teachers 1 — He should be a first-class 
teacher in the special sense to start with, and then if 
he gets the City and Guilds’ first year or final certificate 
you have a guarantee that he knows woodwork, and 
if he has bad a training in Sloyd as an adjimcb to 
that so much the better ; but it is comparatively a 
small matter for him to get sufficient akilfulness in 
woodworking if he is already a trained teacher. 

8013. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Does the certifi- 
cate of the City and Guilds’ Institute certify to his 
power of teaching drawing ? — No, it is merely to his 
knowledge of the use of drawing. 

8014. I think I heard you say the other day 


when we were at Bvae-street school, that ihere 
was a general impression iu tliis country that .Sloyd 
meant working with the knife, and that this is not 
correct ? — It is not correct ; they use a number of 
tools .similar to our English totils ; they mav he in 
Swedish form ; they simply use the knife for j>laces 
where no other tool but the knife could well get in. 
I want to lie perfectly fair to the Sloyder, but iilovti 
has been prostituted somewhat here by persons setting 
up what they call manual instruction classes, where 
they used veiy little but the knife ; they called it Sloyd, 
and tried to get a grant fi-ora the Science an<l An 
Department for it. Sloyd is not merely the use of 
the knife, it is the use of Swedish tools u.sed in the 
Swedish manner; ami they lu-ike tliciv great thin’’ 
this, that you mu-st have useful and completed articlis 
to gain the interest of the children, which I do not 
believe in at all. 

8015. You have been speaking only of Swedish 
Sloyd when you use the general wonl “ Sloyd" 1 Yea 

3016. Suppose w-e take the word in a more gcnentl 
sense, as meaning a system of working in wood, 
canied out with a view rather to the pupil th-an t« 
the object made by the pupil, thoroughly eilucatioaal 
in its scope, having the education of the pupil in 
view rather than liis mere instruction, and carcfullv 
graduated from the start to the finish. Do you think 
Sloyd understood in that sense Ls a useful branch of 
school work 1 — Y’os, Sloyd in that sense is what I 
have been talking about the whole time when dealing 
with our Liverpool system. 

8017. We have to deal, unfortunately, with an 
absolutely uneducated people, uneducated in this 
particular matter, and it is necessary to be very 
careful about the use of terms. In what you have 
been saying about Sloyd, y<m refer, not to the 
Sloyd system as 1 have now described it, but to the 
special manner in which the system is carried out in 
Sweden 1 — Y es. 

8018. Your system of school woodwork may be 
called English Sloyd t — Quite so. 

8019. Your experience of Sioyd was gained, not 
in Sweden, but at a school in England ?>— From a 
Swedish teacher, and one of the principal teachers 
at Naas. 

8020. And is it the experience so gained that baa 
led you to the conclusion that the system as carried 
out in Sweden would not really interest the boys, and 
that it would end by their wishing to throw the piece 
of wood out of the window? — 1 have not quite 
said that, I think ; but there is not anything like 
the amount of iuterest to the boys in it that is 
claimed for it theoretically. 

8021. But one of the principles of the Swedish 
Sloyd system is tliat the work should be so arranged 
as to interest the boys ? — Yes, I believe they aim at 
that. 

8022. Then it comes merely to this, that you 
consider that in your modification of the Swedish 
system you carry out the Swedish principle better 
than the Swedes themselves ? — I do. 

8023. You don’t dissent in any way from their 
principles?— Not at all j I think their pi-inciples as 
stated theoretically are tbe most perfect in the world- 

8024. So it is merely a question of the best 
methods of carrying them out Now, in reference 
to the use of tools, iu the Swedish system they 
begin with the knife ? — Yes, the whittling of a stick- 

8025. But we have been told that that is the 
ordinary knife of the country, and an mssrument that 
is used very much in the industrial work of the 
country I — I think it is. 

8026. So in this again there is no difference of 
principle between you and the Swedish Sloyders: 
they use the tools that their people are familiar with, 
and you use the tools that are similarly in use here 
in England t — That is so. 

8027. So we may take it absolutely that yoR 
approve of the principles of the Swedish system, and 
that your object is to endeavour to give efieoc to 
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those principles more thoroughly than effect has 
been given to them in Sweden 1 — Ves ; I think that 
js a fair statement of it. 

8028. There is one important point of dilTerence 
betweeu the Swedish Sloyd and the Sloyd as you 
carry it out i you attach great importance to pre- 
liminarj- exercises, exercises devised chiefly to make 
the pupils luindy in the use of tools 1— I attjich great 
importance to those elements that are ahva}-s i-ecur- 
rin*' and that is the main point where I differ in 
practice from the Swedish system. 

8029. J suppose it is something like what we meet 
ftith in the learning ofamusical instrument; aperson 
leaniiiig the janiio has to practice a number of scales 
and exercises which recur, not iierhaps in the same 
form, hut to some extent, in almost everytliing they 
have to play? — Yes, and there is this advantage that 
ill the practising of those scales you can pay atten- 
tion to the manner in which they ai’e done ratlier 
tl inii CO the final effect. And I should like to say 
here that 1 ninintaiii that to secure an inteiestin the 
details for the details’ sake, is a very much iiiglier form 
of interest thanjust tlie interest in the finished thing. 

8030. You aim at giving them a sort of facility, 
an almost mechanical facility, in perfonning the nece.s- 
aarv exercises, so that if they have to use a saw they 
will come to u.se it in a jjarlicular way, more as a 
matter of instinct than anything else? — I should like 
to get tlie facility as perfect as that, but not that 
they shall wnrk unthinkingly ; I want to give just the 
exact intpression to you, because in a lot of these things 
the same words may be used to mean different things. 

8031. ilechanicai facility in this sense — Just as with 
the multiplication table you want the Ixiy to know it 
80 well that if you say suddenly, “Nine sixes,” lie 
says “ 54 ” without going through any counting, he 
has the facility from knowing the table .so well, not 
because lie is indifferent to it. When I say medianicaJ, 
I don’t mean mechanical because divorced from mental 
a)ipreciation, but that lie bus such a comumnd of tlie 
merely mechanical work that he can pay more atten- 
tion to the finisli than if he bad to be constantly 
looking at the details. It seems very much tlie same 
as the iEustvation I gave you of playing with on in- 
strument. If a person ]>Iays witliout conscious effort 
he can then attain to expression and finish? — Yes. 

8032. So you wish the pupils to have a similar 
command of the tools they use ? — Yes. 

8033. In speaking of manual instrucllon ns you 
have to do with it ollicially, I suppose you speak ex- 
clusively of working in wood and metal, not of those 
preliminary stages that Lave come to be spoken of as 
band and eye tiaining? — I have some considerable 
knowledge of them, but they come under the science 
demonstrators here more iiarticulai-ly. 

8034. I suppose yon consider tliem useful exei'cises 
as leading up to the manual work of the higher stan- 
^rds? — I would like to sec something more definite 
in standard 4. I -diink something could l>e done that 
would be of much more advantage to the boys in 
standard 4. 

8035. Take these exercises in the lower standards — 
1, 2, and 3 ? — ] think it is excellent. 

8036. Then, again, it is merely a matter of detail ; 
you think standard 4 ought to form more of a 
bridge between standard 3 and tbe woodwork in stan- 
dard 5?— Yes. 

8037. But in principle you regard all these as useful 
exercises? — Yes. 

8038. I suppose you consider that woodwork such 

you descriw could hardly be carried out in a 

school where there is only one teacher, conied out by 
die teacher of that school ? — Ob, yes, it could ; it is 
ody a question of guaranteeing tliafc the teacher lias 
the special knowledge, and that tliere is time for it, 
and conveniences ; there is nothing in the world to 
prevent it. 

8039. Professor Fitzgerald. — Is it possible to find 
the time ? — I don’t know what your subjects are, and 
how much your teachers can stand. 


8040. Most Kev. Dr. W.^lsh. — You may take it L^-erpool. 
that xve have less time than you hare in England; . rtTT’iso? 
could it he clone if we had the English school hours? ’ ” — ^ 

— Ob, ye.s, it is ptiroly u matter of aiTongement. JJ'; ']■ 

8041. Oiiplain Shaw. — Do you think the children 
would stay after time to do it ? — Tiiey would, but I think 
it would be l eiy much better to have it as wc have it 
as part of the compulsory ciuTicuhim, because you 
have to consider boy-nature. A great many boys 
think they like things tremendously, and if these 
things would do themselves and jiroduee results with- 
out any coutinued effort on their part, they would 
keep to them ; but the grind necessary to secure a 
good i-esult in anything is distasteful to a great manv 
boys. It is veiy much better to have ic compulsory. 

8'i42. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Special provision is 
made for the training of school teachers in this branch 
of their work in Liveipool ? — We have classes at the 
University College. 

5043. And those classes work satisfactorily, I 
suppose ? — Oh, yes. 

8044. The exereLses are not exactly the .same as 
yom’s, but tliey go substantially on the same lines ? — 

It is based on English woodwork, but they go much 
further. I have heard headmasters say they wished 
they were allowed at. thelwginning to do the same step 
by step process as we do, b«ause of its graduation and 
thoroughness. 

8045. What are the ages of the Ixjys in the three 
standards, 5, 6, and 7 ; may we take the age.-<, 
resjiectively, os 11, 12, and 13? — ^We get down as 
low as 10. 

S046. At what stage do you begin the metal work ? 

— Ex.-ith standard. 

8047. Not at all iu standard 7 ?— We do promote 
at half the year or three-quarters of the year very 
forward boys. 

8048. At what stage do you begin clay modelling t 
— The sirme stage, and machine ditiwing, tho threo 
begin togetlier in ex. -7. 

8049. Have you given any attention to the ques- 
tion of introducing sucli occupations as weaving, in an 
elementary .school : would you cou.sider it in place or 
out of place? — It seems to me as if it was rather 
technical, tliat you would do weaving for the soke of 
tlie weaving and the industry, and liaviug regard t<.i 
the children going to tliat industry later on, rather 
tlian for any disrinctly educational benefit, which it 
might be calculated the child would get from doing 
weaving at school. 

8050. Your idea would be that any manual work 
that is done in school should be for the sake of the 
child, not for the .sake of the object produced, and that 
as regards the child, the aim should be general, that is, 
without special reference to any partiealar trade? — 

Yes, and that is the distinetion I draw between 
manual and technical instruction. 

6051. Captain Shaw. — How fur do all the children 
work side by side at the same exercises dui-ing the 
courae? — Theoretically we arrange for them to work 
together, but as a matter of practice they do not, 
because there are differences of attendance, differences 
of ability, and differences of con-ectuess, and so on. 

But as I said just now, we have the yeai'’s work 
arranged, and if boys get done before the end of the 
year, they have supplemental^ exercises b.ased on 
these things. Of coiu-se the variations with boys who 
are in regular attendance are conijiaralively slight, 
but at the same time they cannot work absolutely in 
line, and it is not a good thing to have it either 
unless yon could guarantee that every boy was ex- 
actly of the same strength and ability ; it would be 
like setting to a class of chiidi-en a sum which in- 
volved four or five different kinds of operations, and 
at a certain moment saying, “Stop that operation 
and go on to the next,” when the second might depend 
on the first, which had been left unfinished. 

8052. There is a sort of impression gone abroad 
that in Liverpool they are all compelled to do the 
same thing at the same time; you don’t repvass tho 
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Ijoys’ individuality ?— Ko. We say it is a good tiling 
for one boy, and it is a good tiling for all the boys, to 
go through the same course, but we don’t keep them 
in line for the sake of keeping them in line. 

8053. Professor Fitzger.^U).- -WliydiJyou say in 
theory tliey did, instead of saying that such a theory 
was a bad theory 1 Yon begun by saying that in 
theory the children all went at the same rate, but, in 
practice, you were not able to get that theory carried 
out Y*hy did you make a bad theory ? — Did I say 
in theory they went at the same ratel I meant that 
in theory we airanged the same course of work for a 
given time for them, and it would l»e a good thing if 
they kept together, it would ease tlie teacher ; but, as 
a matter of fact, there were these difficulties. I may 
have made the slip you refeiTpd to. 

8054. Captain Bbaw. — D o you think they can get 
sufficient accuracy with yellow pine? — Yon can get 
absolute accuracy. 

8055. Tliete is no necessity of having fancy wood 
for ordinary work ? — No, I think it would lie wor.ie. 

8056. Is the discipline more severe with pine than 
%vith bass wood for making a smooth surface? — You 
take two woods that aie practically the same. Snp- 
] lose you take mahogany ; in the matter of hov.se power 
it would be greater, but I do not know that it would 
make any difference in discipline. 

8057. As to the drawing for the manual instruc- 
tion, I believe tliat is done in the Ixiys' own school '? — 
Yes, and under the ordinary teacliei-s. 

8058. Does that work satisfactorily ?— I think it 
works very well indeed. 

8059. Do you think it is preferable to its being 
done under the manual insti'uctor? — No, I don’t think 
so ; I think the very best thing would be if we did the 
drawing ouiaelves as well as the woodwork, but wo 
have to consider what is practicable ; to do the 
drawing at the centres, we should have to double our 
staff and buildings, and it i.s not worth it. "We can 
get it so nearly well done at the schools, that we 
consider, all things taken into account, it is much 
better to do the drawing at the schools. 

8060. Professor Pitzoee.ald.— N owuill youdescribe 
the way in which they aiTonge that the drawings in 
the school shall go hand in hand with the work in the 
workshop notwithstanding that the work in. the 
workshop does not go at the same rate with all the 
boysl — "VVehavespedaldi’a wing books in wliichnianual 
instruction di-awing only is done ; the schools are 
supplied with illustrated syllabuses, and they have to 
take care to keep the drawing in front of the woodwork. 
The teacher at the centre initials the drawing in the 
bo}’s’ book, when the correBponding exercise in wood- 
work is Snisheel, and so the teacher at the centre sees 
whether the drawing is sufficiently in advance. We 
like them to keep one or two exei-cises in advance. 
If there are boys who are very slow with their wood- 
work, of course they get considerably more drawing 
done than they nctuoiy need or can follow in the 
woodwork, and if boys are absent from school, and 
don’t get the drawing done, the teaclier must firul 
means for getting this drawing done in other ways. 
He must treat these exceptional cases as he would 
xreat exceptional cases in other subjecta 

S061. You don’t find any difficulty in that? — It 
works exceedingly well. 

8062. Captain Shaw. — In your course of woodwork, 
you treat very little of curved surfaces until the 7th 
standard? — We have one at end of the 5th, the disc. 

8063. But it is a flat surface with a curved edge 
only ? — You will admit it is a curved surface. 

8064. Is it not rather a strong feature of the Sloyd 
system, they attribute some special virtue to the 
study of cui-ved surfaces 1 th^k they do, but we 
don’t make a strong point of cuiwed surfaces at first, 
the reason is I attach so much more value to a 
foundation of tilings that can be exactly assessed. 

8065. You are supplementing your instruction 'by 
modelling in clay ; don’t you tiiink that is a better 
substance in which to ntudy curved surfaces for boys 


than wood? — Oil, mucli, because if they get the thine 
too small they can add lo it, but in wood they cannot 
They have so much more oppovlnnity for corroctioa 
in clayj but in wood there is the oilvantage to he 
derived from having a somewhat stubliorn material 
and you have to take extra care when you kr.owif' 
you take too much you cannot jiut a little on again. 

8066. Is not the practical result with bovs that 
they generally do take off too much, and miss the 
form ^together ? — Something depends ou the careful 
sujiervisiim of the teacher, but I daresay you are 
right to a large degi-ee. Boys do know how to do 
things wrong. 

8067. As rsgai-ds the size of tho tools and benches, 
are theyfull-.sizedcarpenter’s tools and benches tlmt yoa 

use ? — In benches it is simply a matter of height w* 

make the benches to suit the height of the boys, and 
in regard to the tools, I make a special point of 
makuig the tools to fit tiie boys’ hands, and the thing 
that suggested that idea to me first, was a boy’s 
cricket bat. If you want a boy to play cricket 
comctly, yon have to give him a bat of proportionate 
size, and I thought why not do this with tools, and 
we had a set made proportionately smaller, and found 
it did very well, In chisels, we cannot alter the 
width, but we h.acl the blades sliortened, and what we 
may lose in the wear and tear, wo gain in facility, and 
we had the handles made proportionately short, not 
luei'sly men’s handles stumped down, but we have 
them made in jjroper dimensions. 

80G8 MoatRev. Dr. Walsc. — But in the course of 
the two years that the boys are at this work ther 
grow', and the tools do not? — Yes, but it is very mini 
less of a disadvantage that the bigger boys should 
liave tools that, if anytliing, are too small, than that 
the smaller hoy-s should have tools that are too large. 
We cannot provide for every contingency ; we hare 
to strike an average. 

8069. Captain Shaw. — Tlien you give veiy little 
mechanical aid throughout to the work? — We reduce 
it as much as ever we possibly can. 

8070. And you think you get more effective 
manual instruction in hand and eye training by nat 
allowing mechanical aid ? — Yes ; we may not get os 
good an apparent result, but the amount of training 
represent^ by the exercise is much greater the mors 
independently it is done. 

8071. Rev. Dr. Evans. — You are Director of 
Manual Instniction under the Liverpool School 
Board? — Yes. 

8072. Do you know other gentlemen holding 
similar po.sitions elsewhere i — I know several. I used 
to know Barter, of London. I have met Nelson, of 
Manchesrerj Young, of Leeds; Bearder, of Leeds; 
Graham, of Edinburgh ; and Hudson, of Hornsey. 

8073. These are practical men ? — Some of them are. 

8074. Do you happen to know where they got the 
preparation for their work? — I think Mr. Nelson got 
his preparation in Sweden. Mr. Barter was a skilled 
arfciran, but much out of the ordinary, who hart clone 
a good deal of work in science and art teaching ; Mr. 
Bearder got his training at Sweden and Leipogj 
Young got his in Scotland; Graham was a skilled 
artizan, and has been to N'aas, I believe. 

8075. Had any of these gentlemen the advantage 
of a comae of training in a training college?— I know 
several of them could not, and one or two others I 
cannot speak of with certainty ; for instance, t 
don’t remember whether Bearder did, although he 
was a teacher. It is as likely as not that half of 
tiiem were in training colleges. 

8076. You yourself were? — I was in Westminster. 

8077. From your experience of how manual in- 
struction may be given in training colleges do you 
think Queen’s scholars could be prepared dun^ 
trainii^ to take up the subject and teach it i® 
schools ? — There seems to be a slight misappreh^ioa 
I was in Westminster before this thing started, an 
got my special instruction after leaving Westnuns r, 
but I do think if the training colleges did take up 
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tliorouglly tbe question of training the teachers for 
Bjanuftf 'vork they -would be the very best people to do 
it because they would combine it with Uieir general 
Bjetliod of teaching, and that would bo a very groat 
advnutatje. I think Westminster is the only place 
where tliey do anything at it, and I don’t think that 
there is enough done anywhere to come to a general 
conclusion as to the value of it yet, but I do think if 
the training colleges would take it up it would be 
the very best thing. 

jiOTS. But so far it ha-s been found necessary to go 
to some institution utlier than the training colleges in 
order to get qualifications? — Yes; in England, the 
Citv and Guilds people are the recognised examining 
anthurities, and wliile other people have tried to be 
authorities and issue certificates they have gradually 
succunilHjd to the superior .sUmling of the City and 
Guilds, and 1 think if the training colleges took it up 
tliev should aim at their teachers getting certificates 
from the City anrl Guilds. 1 should be against the 
training colleges being the examining authorities. 

S079. Do your duties bring you into contact with 
instruction in literary subjects ? — I am in and out of 
the schools and always see things with a teacher’s e)’e. 

8030. Can you say whether manual instruction 
has helped or retarded the ordinary oour.se in school? 
—Most certainly helperl. I am not going to say this, 
that when a boy has been at manual instruction for 
an hour and a half, if you take him away and put 
Mm at grammar he will directly do liis grammar 
lesson better because he has been at manual instruc- 
tion fur an hour and a half ; but I say that a kind 
of earnestness of character is necessarily brought 
out in successfully dealing with material things 
which tells in other work. All these things go 
to develop, a boy in such a way, and intensify his 
character, that he brings to bear on his other work a 
more intense individuality; but I am not going to 
say that because a bo)'^ can produce a plane surface 
he can therefore parse a diflicult sentence. I do not 
think the two thiiig.s have that direct connection. 

8081. Are the teachers of manual instruction 
prone to accentuate the importance of tlieir own sub- 
ject and press it 1 — Do you mean in regard to tho- 
roughly teaching the boys or in regard to getting a 
larger portion of time 1 

803'i. Do they so urge their own work as to 
render a boy less capable of application to the other 
parts of the cuiTiculum 1 — I don’t see how they can 
do that. They have only one and a half houi-s a 
week, and you cannot exhaust a boy in an hour 
and a half a week. 

8083. Did j-ou ever notice that boys are more 
willing to go to manual work than head work 1 — Oh, 
yes, certainly. 

Professor FtTZGEnatD. — Slight I suggest tliat 
“than other head work” would be better- 

8084. And that if a boy is puzzled over a problem 
in matliematios or a question iu grammar he will be 
far more willing to take a plane and saw find work 
with Lis hands 1 — The general testimony of head 
masters ia that boy.s very much appreciate manual 
instruction, and appreciate it very much more after 
^ey have been at it some time than when they have 
just begun it, and it really becomes a veiy popular 
study. Mr. Nixon, whom you saw yesterday at Bi-ae- 
street, was telling me the other day that he was 
asking his organised science school boys, who hare all 
that interesting work with physical apparatus, he was 
asking them what subject they liked best, and they 
liked their physics. What they liked next, and they 
liked their woodwork, and then chemistry and geo- 
^phy and drawing. I should not he surprised 
if after we 'have had metal work established there a 
}‘iw or two it takes the place of physics in the matter 
of first interest. 

8085. Rev. Dr. Evaks. — D id you hear the evi- 
dence given by Mr. Bott the other day ? — No 

808S. Would you agree with him that there is a 


danger of manual in.struction encroacliing upon the LiveT).ei. 
other departments 1 — There is a danger — it is a ques- . iT’ifiir 

tion of balance uf time. If the Board gave three *' 

days a week to manna! instruction and two to all the 
other subjects there would be an encroachment, but 
as things are at present I don’t think there is any 
danger of manual instruction eucroachiag on the other 
subjects. 

8087. It would quite be within the competency of 
the controlling authority over all the schools to regu- 
late that matter and keep manual instruction in the 
proper place ? — Exactl}’. 

8088. Professor Fitzger.\ld Tlie drawing for 

the woodwork is done in the schools. Could not 
utachine drawing from models he done in the schools, 
too t — I think not so well. We consider the teaching 
of machine drawing from models is a special thing. 

The man wants special knowlerige of machine 
drawing himself which we are not likely to get 
gcnsrfilly in the schools. 

8089. It is on account of the s]ioctal knowledge 
required by the teacher which is more usually 
obtainable in the pei-son superintending manual work 1 
— Yes. 

8090. Could this system be taught by peripatetic 
teachers carrying their tools about ( — You could have 
jfsripatetio teachers, but not peripatetic tools because 
of their cumbrousness ; you would need to have centres 
thoroughly equipped, aud the teacher to visit the 
centr&i, and the tools would have to .stand idle while 
he wii8 not there. 

8091. There are a number of .small schools iu Ire- 
land where there must be twelve hoys in these classes, 
and a peripatetic teacher- must be able to visit a 
considerable number of schools even in a country 
district Quite so, but not cairying his tools. 

8092. Captain Sii.vw. — Toolsfor twelve boys would 
not occupy very nuich space; he would not carry 
the benches 1 — I don’t Uiink it would be worth while ; 
you would have to have your benches mid buddings 
permanent at tliese difierent places, and the tools after 
that aro a comparatively small matter (i.e., to have 
standing idle). 

8093. Professor FiT 20 ER.rtD. — If he only visited 
the school once a week, would not the tools be liable 
to gut out of order and rusted ? — They wont get so 
much out of order as they would if used every day of 
the week, and the rust of course can be prevented 
by the use of vaseline or paraffin ; but I think it 
would be most clumsy and unworkable to try and 
cart the tools about, because of the ex|iense of the 
conveyance and the difficulty of checking. 

8094. Ce.A.TRMA>.'. — Possibly one centre might he 
made useful fur two or three schools, and the teacher 
take charge of rivo or three schools. Could that be 
done, suppose one building in its equipment could be 
made aviiilable for three schools within reach of it 1 
— Yes, that ia the system we have. 

8096. Whereas a peripatetic teacher must take two 
or three centres? — Yes, or more; each one of which 
wotild be for two or thi-ee schools ; it is simply a 
question of time and numbers. 

8096. Professur Fitzgerald. — Do you think that 
if an apprentice started with this advantage that the 
result will be that the workmen in future will be better 
equipped for their work when they begin as work- 
men, and consequently be likely to get better pay ? — 

I don't know whether they would be likely to get 
better jjay, but they certainly would be likely to do 
better work : they would go to the mechanical arts 
very much in a similar position to what boys -with 
their literary education occupy when they go into 
an office ; they have the facility for reading, writing, 
spelling and calculating ; it only has to be applied to 
the piarticular bnsmesa of theii- office, and so if- wr 
give the boys this kind of trainbg they have only 
to apply it to the particnlar trade to which they may 
go, and they certainly would become, I think, very 
much better workmen, because they have got a i etter 
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Start, and they ought to be able to do 'dth a sliorter 
apprenticealii]) too. 

8097. If they hiul the sumo n|)preiifioe.sbip, you 
think the average workmausliiii of tlie uonntry would 
be iajprovedl — i*es, if the musters would keep them 
to their work, and not try to get a cheap form of labour, 
rjuite irrespective of the boys learning their trade. 

8098. lu introducing this into a new place where 
there were didiuulties in introducing it, difficulties 
1 -ai.sed by' teachcre, how would you ]ii-oceedl — I 
.should talk to the teacliei-s, I should let them feel 
that I \va.s a te;icher wntli them, and whilst 1 cannot 
tell you the e.\aet steps I should take,- 1 feel pretty 
sure that the fact of its being for tlie benedt of the 
Ixiys, and that it was a success elsewhere, would 
weigh with tlieni very strongly, and tb.it in the 
coiir.ie of a very few yeai-syou would find the teachers 
wo\ild be co-operators in this matter, and nob obstruc- 
tioiiists. Wlien wo Ijegaii witli this some of the 
teachei-s were woutlering how they could afford to 
lose their boys for one and n-half hours a week, the 
boys were, going out of school, and they had to do 
the s|>ecinl drawing in addition, ^^’e don't hear any- 
thing of tliat now. I think there would tie much 
objection now if the Board pi-oiiosed to keep any 
sdioo! from manual instruction ; opinion has swung 
round so completely. 

8099. Mr. Strutkeus. — I suppose you think that 
if you have a complete course of science instruction in 
a school there is still a reason for having manual in- 
struction in addition 1 — Certainly. 

81011. Would you state what considerations make 
you tbiuk tlmt, first of all from the practical sLdol — 
I have some points here which I can best bring in 
now. Whilst in tlie teaching of science — I don't 
pretend to be able to give this part of the answer as 
completely as Mr. Lomas would — whilst in the teach- 
ing of science the children get infwmation as to 
physical phenomeca, they cultivate the faculty of 
observation, and the reasoning powei-s, {Mrfcicularly in 
the direction of de<Iuction, 'V^ilsc that is perhaps 
the general character of the result of the teaching of 
science to the children — in manual instruction, fii-st the 
pupils liave to wrestle with material substances, thus 
gaining a habit of persistence. Secondly, they learn 
to realize and approciato the connection between a 
flat or raechanionJ drawing, and the concrete thing 
represented by that drawing, and therefore gain some- 
thing in the way of ti-aiuetl imagination. Then there 
is the practical application of the geometry that they 
leai-n in the ordinary drawing under the Science and 
Art De[>artiueut. Fourtli, after realizing from the 
flat drawing what they have to do they have first, to 
will rightly, and, secondly, to make th’e hand and eye 
in conjunction practically express, or, as I have it 
here, express in the concrete, what bus previously 
been im.-tgined and willed. Fifth, they gain habits of 
precision as expressed by correct surfaces, lines and 
measurements. Sixth, there is tlie enormous general 
advantage arising from the fact that while the boys 
are supple in mind and muscle, and amenable to 
school discipline — witli its fortunate combination of 
firmness, coasistencyand considerateness — their minds, 
eyes and bands ai-e being trained in conjunction, and 
on some educationally logical and scientific basis, 
and they are doing ph 3 fsical or practical work under 
that sense of responsibility that is or ought to be felt 
in all school -^vork. Seventh, in the doing of prac- 
tical exercises (and 1 am using the word exercise not 
merely to mean part of a thing as distinguished from 
the whole thing) the effoit is automatically registered 
in the thing itself step by step, with the result, that 
there is bred a consciousness of the necessity for 
being right in eocli step for its own sake. JEighth, 
the ^ys very early in life leaxn something of the 
dignity of labour, with its steadying effect and its 
tendency towards earnestness of cliai’acter, especially 
if taught by professional teachers, whom they naturally 
look up to, and they have the advantage of spend- 
ing their school life in an atmosphere of books, and 


what they think of as work, combined. This leads to 
the uatuial expectation that when they leave school 
and go to work, tliey will not think it ihc proper and 

natural thing to be therefore done entirely with books 

We hope to raise up a generation of student apprenl 
tices. 

8101. You think that these objects are not to be 
attaiuetl by scientific instruction 1 — I am giving the 
jjoints, allowing what they certainly get in manual in- 
stiTiction as distinct from science instruction, but I 
am not a rival of science instruction. 

8102. Do you tliiuk tliat there are many of those 
points that could he obtained by scientific instruction! 
— I think the majority of those are peculiar to manual 

instruction. 

8103. Youspokeof the necessity of havit^ a certain 

amount of preliminary exercises as distinct from 
making a complete object ? — Yes. 

8104. For instauce you have an exercise in sawing, 
No. 5, and then there Ls another exercise in sawing 
in No. 7, and then you proceed immediately to the 
use of the chisel in No. 8, so that you only give your 
boys tlie two exercises in sawing ? — I don’t think you 
correctly represent that ; the work of the ohiael is 
simply new work in No. 8. 

8105. You only give your boys two special exercises 
in sawing, of course the sawing comes in later on ; what 
is the object of these two exercises! — I think there 
should be some exercise where sawing is tiikpn alone, 
liecause if tliey take sawing in conjunction with some- 
thing else the sivwing might be so badly done that tlic 
something else would not work out eitlier. 

8106. By confining them to sawing you get them 
to do the sawing better! — Yes. 

8107. Don’t you think they would do it still better 
if they went on for seven or eight lessons ! — I think 
they would throw their saws away and never- look at 
them again : 1 would do so. 

8108. So that it is not .at all iiarallelto tlie pnictioe 
of tlie multiplication table ; by the practice of the mul- 
tiplication table the boys are taught to do cermin 
operations automatically 1 — Yes, but they know their 
multiplication tables sufficieully accui-ately to go on 
to other sum.s ; you don’t keep them in the multiiilioa- 
tiou table until they know it us perfectly as they ever 
will. 

8109. All the same you give tliem a great deal of 
practice in pure repetition in the multiplication table f 
— And I give them a good deal of practice in tliese 
preliminary things, using the saw and chisel for it» 
own sake. 

8110. Would the children do exercise 5 more eban 
once ! — I think if a boy had done exercise 5 the very 
best he could, if you give him sawing again you bad 
better vary it a bit in its general appeai-ance. If he has 
done exercise 5 badly through bad temper, or indiffer- 
ence, or laxiness, as a penal matter he should do it 
again. 

8111. You prefer to give him something else » 
keep up his interest ! — -Yes. 

8112. Is not that wLat they aim at in the Swedish 
Sloyd j they do have sawing in the 5th and it comes 
in in a n-umber of other exercises, but combined -with 
other matters 1 — If that is so, that is a point where we 
both are in agreement. 

8113. I suppose one objection to weaving os a 
manual occupation would be that there is not sutfioient 
variety of manipulation! — I said I did not know any- 
thing about weaving, but I should think it is quite a 
technical subject. 

8114. But if it were not a technical subject and one 
-that might be practised in a school, do you t bi^ 
there is sufficient variety of manipulation in it to in- 
terest tile children ! — From the little I know about it 
.[ should tliink there ia not, but I -would not profess 
to be an authority on weaving. 

8115. Then the teachers in the schools take the 
special drawing for the woodwork as well as the drawing 
tbr the Science and Art Department ! — Yes, they 
have a special time for it. 
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8116. How imich time is given to that special 
(Jrawng i — Tiiftv airange for half un hoar a week in 

5th standani, it takes a little more because it is a 
new stylo of drawing and the relation between the 
woodwork and the drawing is greater in respect to 
the drawing, but later on you can with a few lines 
express something that take.s a good deal of time in 
woodwork to represent. We aregoverneilin whatwe 
do to some extent by the Science and Art regulations 
and all our arrangements are made to suit the con- 
ditions wc find. 

8117. In .standard 5 they have freehand drawing, I 
suppose) — I suppose they have, I am getting a little Ut 
doll about tlio Code, as regards the orrlinary drawing. 

8118. Do you think there is a necessity for any 
other form of scale drawing in the 8th standard if tliey 
do the preparation for tlie woodwork 1 — I don’t tliink 
it is quite enough, and I think scale drawing should 
be taken earlier because we have pretty well one type of 
drawing, and have all theseforconvenieiicesakehalf-size, 

8119. Take the question of pi'actical introduction 
of this subject into Irish schools. A great many are 
ginall rural schools) — Yes. 

8120. Do you think it would be better to have an 
itinerant teaclier or to endeavour to get the teachere 
in each of these schools to take up the subject 1 — You 
have to consider how many buildings you would have 
in the pruxiioily of the .schools. 

8121. Take small schools two or three miles from 
each other ? — At any lUte for some time yon would 
be bound to have peripatetic teacheia because yon 
would not have a sufficient staff of teachers for one at 
each school, hut after that there is no retmua why you 
should not have a teacher in the school liaving the 
special quulifications. 

8122. You would not bring the children from these 
different scliools to one centre. You would have to 
have a separate I'oom in each school for the class if the 
schools aru two or three miles apart. The centre system 
is nut workable ) — Lord Belmore said he thouglit 
Irish children could easily walk two or tln-ee miles. 

8123. But take a bigger distance : you would have 
to have a centre at each place or one where two or 
three schools might be grouped, and you could have a 
peripatetic teacher t—Yes, it is very workable. 

8124. But eveu with a sejKirate workroom in small 
schools tlie itinerant teacher would be useful 1 — It is 
not the id<Al method, but it would probably be the 
best under the circumstances. 

8125. In Ireland they have only four hours of 
r^ular school time : do you think there would be any 
hardship in asking tlie boys to stay in an hour a 
week )-~I would mther make it that they had to stay : 
it would 1x3 easier than merely asking them and 
leaving it to he dependent on the boys’ good will. 

8126. You said you would have it taught in the 
mbool timo ) — 1 mean in tlic time tliat the r ulin g 
authorit}' has detenoined shall be school time. 

8127. But the hours in Ireland are four hours for 
secular instruction 1 — ^Then make it five hours a day 
on one day of the week : we have that for the wood- 
working in our centres. 

8128. If you have manual work taught in the ntral 
schools by the schoolmaster, some sort of supervision 
would be necessary 'I — A great deal would be necessary 
for some considerable time. 

8129. An ordinary inspection by an inspector who 
knew nothing of unannal instmetion would not be of 
nmcb value ) — No, it would be worse than useless, 
because ho might get the idea and the master might 

the idea that it was all right (even if it were not), 
4nd if he was wrong it would rather intensify the 
wrong from that fact. 

8130. Either a special ii^peotor must he engaged 
for this purpose or you must train your inspector as 
weU as the teacher ) — Yes, and I rhinV to engage the 
*P«ialist would be the better thing. 

8131. Kev. Dr. WinsOK. — What steps should we 
take in Ireland to provide teachers for this manual 
tostnictionl — Witness — Immediately ) 

8132. Yes, as soon as we started it) — ^I think one 


way would be to establish centres for the instruction liv«rpool. 
of teachers where they could attend on Saturday 
morning or Saturday afternoon, or some other con- — - 

venient time, centres in some convenient town, make 
some arrangement whereby teachers from tlie sur- 
rounding villages could have their travelling expenses 
paid, hold out some sort of an inducement if they gain a 
certificate (it would be an additional qualification that 
will be recognised and avaUed of in the course of the 
year). By that means you would cover the whole of 
Ireland with teachers, who under sufficient supervision, 

I mean expert guidance more than anything else, can 
take up monui instruction. Then I should have 
some sort of examination and certificate I don’t 
know whether tlie City and Guilds operations would 
extend to Ireland, but if it did djey or some other 
recognised authority could be the examining anthorily, 
and there jyou have got your supply of teachei-s in the 
space of about a year, who, I know are only at the 
beginning of things but would be sufficiently advanced 
to start the work, and as time went on you would get 
your teachers more highly trained; and I think 
it would be a good thing if it was introduced into 
your training colleges, and pupil teachers hod it as a 
part of their curriculum. I don't see why it should 
not be embodied in the pupil teacher’s cours?, in fact, 

I see reasons why it should be embodied in the pupil 
teacher’s course- Vou could arrange for teachers to 
start the work verj* soon and could always guarantee 
a sufficient supply of teochei's wlio would l>e increas* 
ingly well qu^ifiod for the work. 

8133 It relieves me to hear you ssy that we could 
have teaclierain a year's time? — 1 am sure of it ; that 
is, if you had a man. at the head who would really 
grapple with the thing. There is the way clear for 
him. There may be local considerations of which I 
know nothing which would altogetlier interfere with 
this ; but, assuming there is no speeial cireum-stance 
to prevent, I do not see any reason why you should 
not start, of oourse, in a humble way and carefully, 
throughou t the whole country within a year from now. 

8134. Moat Rev. Dr. — You said that 

possibly there might be some local circumstances that 
would interfere with the introduction of this branch 
of school work into a particular country) — Of which I 
may know nothing. 

8135. But so far as any special circumstaneee of 
that kind might exist, you would consider it a 
misfortune ) — I should. 

8136. Not merely in the interests of this particu- 
lar work or of the industries of the country, but also in 
the general interests of education in the sohools) — 

Yes, I think so, 

8137. About the training colleges you spoke of, in 
the course of the pupil teachers, I suppose, you include 
the course of the Queen's Scholars, tw) — Tes. 

8138. It costs money to introduce this branch of 
school work anywhere ; it costs money in the primary 
schools, and would cost money in the training colleges ) 

— Yes ; but it seems to me in the training colleges 
where, say, you have one hundred students, that 
it is a comparatively small thing ; supposing they 
have a hall or room which they could devote to 

then at a cost of about £100 you could provide 
the plant for starting this. 

8139. But it would take that amount of money)— 

Yes, and that is a very small addition to the train- 
ing college expenditure. You could Lave a staff of 
teachers who could do it, or you could bring in a 
specioHst, of course, at certain times of the week. 

That would not be a big tiling. 

8140. Captain Shaw. — If the teachers went 

through three years’ training, would they not get 
sufficient manual dexterity) — I should like to see 
pupil teachers have it in small doses all through their 
apprenticeship. 

8141. Mr. Stedthbbs. — D o the pupil teachers 
here receive manual instruction) — Unfortunately 
they don’t. It is not part of the pnpil teacher’s 
curriculum. They may have received it before, during 
their ordinary school days. 

20 
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8142. CnAiitMAN. — You are science instructor to 
the Liverpool School Board I — Yes. 

8143. Will you give us some details as to the 
organising and carrying on of tlio science work of the 
Board 1 — In the di-st place we have the specific sub- 
jects, wliich are taken from the hftli standard and 
upwards. The boys take uiecbanics as detailed in 
the Code ; the girls take domestic economy also as 
detailed in the Code. For the pui-pose of giving 
these lessons we ha^■e two centres. At each of these 
centres I have a first assistant, wlio is responsible for 
certain groups of schools which are supplied with 
apparatus from these centres. Tiie lessons themselves 
are given at the individual .schools. It has been a 
question often raised as to whether it would be worth 
while to have centres something after the style of the 
manual iustniction ; but it has been thought advisable 
to stick to the schools themselves. Although in some 
cases, where the numbers are small, we might send 
these few children to have their lessons along with a 
neighbouring .school. 

8144. Do I understand that whilst you give les- 
sons in individual schools you keep your apparatus in 
eertaiu centres and send theru about from school to 
school 1 — Yes. 

8145. As rogards assistant demonsti'ators, do you 
find it difficult to obtain trained men 1 — Yes. 

8146. How do you meet that difticultyl — We 
advertise, but we in recent years have found it 
necessary to insist on every man teaching befoi-e a 
class. We have had frequent cases where the men 
have shown to be very well on paper, who held the 
very highest qualifications so far os we could judge, 
even as to their teaching power. 

8147. Yet you found they could not teach when 
put to it 1 — Quite so, wo found it alKolutely necessary 
to hear tliem teach in every case. 

8148. Now will you tell us something about the 
lessons given to the boys in standard 5 and in the 
other classes'? — The lessons are of forty minutes each, 
the teacher of the class stands by while the specialist 
gives the lesson, and in the course of the week the 
lesson is revised by the teacher of the class. 

8149. How many lessons a day does the demon- 
sti-ator give? — Four each day. 

8150. And are some lessons given in mechanics by 
the assistant masters? — That is one of the lator 
developments of the system, it has been found that 
some of the assistant masters have heard the lessons 
given so frequently, for five or sis years perhaps, that 
they know the lesson practically as well as the demon- 
strator himself. 

8151. How are they appointed and Low are they 
kept up to the mark after they are appointed? — In 
the first place we .see that these men Ijave had some 
independent scientific training, this is gauged by the 
number of eei-tillcates they hold under the Science 
and Art Dei>artinent and from the general knowledge 
we have of them as teachers in our schools. Then it 
is made a necessary condition that they should come 
to the centre each week and .see the lesson that the 
demonstrator gives. I may say that he gives it with 
apparatus which we prepare for him and he rehearses 
the lesson. 

8182. When you say the centre, you mean the 
centre where the apparatus is kept? — Yes. 

8153. How are the lessons revised ? — Bytheschool 
teachers, in the school time, but without the assistance 
of apparatus except some little simple things which 
an ingeniou-s teacher may utilize from the common 
stock of the school. 

8154. Have you any observation to make with 
regard to practical work by children ? — I think it is 
hardly praotioable at the present stage to let children 
do practical work from the hegizming, in connection 
•with the science lessons. 1 should like to see it very 
much, but I don’t see how it can be worked. There 


is a little compromise which might be adopted, m I 
illustrated yesterday in one of the schools, you may 
get the children to do the wimle of the experiments 
bring them out one at a tinie, and let the child work 

the experiment We do veryfewe.xperimentsindeed 

which might not bo safely put in the hands of the 
children themselves. 

815D. Do you find the present couroe in domestic 
economy for girls to be satisLvetory or the revei'se? 
—It is unsatisfactory in every way, I think. 

8156. Will you tell us how the Science and Art 
subjects are taught and \ipon wliat system ?— Ou 
exactly the same system os the mechanics aud domes- 
tic economy, the boxes are packed in the central 
laboratories and taken around to the schools and the 
lessons are given on exactly the some model. There 
are otlier subjects, mathematics and drawing. 

8157. And practical chemistry '? — That is tauHit 
in special laboratories and the schools are grouped 
for it. 

SI 58. And the children are sent to a special place I 
— Yes. 

8159. As r^ardfi mathematics and dra-wing? — The 
oidinary .school teachers take these. 

8160. Do you think .that the Science and Art 
course of Icasons is suitable for cx-staiulard scholars ? 
and also do you think that th’o examination Is suitable 
os regards the course of lessuris set out by the Science 
and Art Department? — I think they are ailmirable, 
but there is much to be desired in the way of exami- 
nation, a child has not the facult)' of looking round a 
question when it is set to him. An adult will see the 
meaning of the question which is frequently cloaked, 
whereas the child looks at the first thing that strikes 
his eye and answers the question straight away. If 
there was a dillereut style of examination where the 
examiner could question tliochildreu and get to know 
what they know, it would be more satisfactory. 

8101. Professor Fitzgekald. — Viva i-oce?— Quite 
so. 

8162. CuAinuAN.— Do you think that if less were 
attempted to be taught in one lesson, as we have seen 
here, it would be an improvement ? — T think so, 

8163. And that more time was devoted to teaching 
a subject? — Yes; at present; tbe syllabus has to be 
got through in a certain number of lessons, and cod- 
sequently it is a nisli. 

81 64. As regards science classes for pupil teachers, 
can you mention any circumstances which hinder 
their efficiency ? — The aim of ©very pupil teaclier is 
to get a higli position at the scholarship examinations, 
and there ai-e certain marks which count in science, 
these marks are assessed on their success in the 
Science and Art examinations; now tlie Education 
Department has stated that marks for science sliould 
only count in certain subjects and that they must 
sit for those examinations in certain years, con- 
sequently we have no free hand in making out any 
scheme of instruction in science for the teachers ; we 
are crippled. The students must take a certain stage 
in a certain year, and consequently it is moat 
unsatisfactory. 

8165. You think it of the highest importance that 
pupil teachers should gain a high position in the 
Queen’s Scholarahip examinations. That being so, 
you think that, imder present conditions, it is 
difficult to do this, and at the same time to get a good 
trainingin science? — It is difficult ; almost impossible. 

8166. As regards evening classes, what do you 
think should be the principal subjects at these 
schools? — In the evening schools the matter has to be 
looked upon in rather a different light from the day 
schools ; thepupils are mo.stly young men who have 
school and sje looking for something to help theta m 
their ordinary life, so I think the instruction 

bear some'what on the industries of the neighbourhood 
and on the tastes of the individual students. 
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8lCr. Vou tliiwk it better to follow tlie schen\e of 
the Education Department rather than that of tie 
Stciettccand Art DcjKirtnient ? — Yes, as it is tiif>re flexi- 
ble and the examination difficulty does not come in. 

SICS. What do you .say about the value of the 
cci tificates issued by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment 1 — I attacli the utmost value to it, Wiien a cliild 
(.•jin show a certain number of certificates in seeking 
a situation it counts for a very great deal. I know 
from personal e.xperienco this is the c&so, and if we 
tftke these subjects under the Education Depart- 
ment, certificates avn not given. 

gl09- As regards the licnd and assistant teachers, 
has the introduction of .Science and Art classes in 
school created a desire among the teachers to 
improve their own status in science ? — It bos. 

8170. Rev. Dr. Wilsok. — 1 understood you to say 
that a specialist went round and taught lessons in the 
presence of the teacher? — Yes. 

8171. And Uio teacher in every case is supposed 
to take notes and t&tch the doss again ? — Quite so. 

8172. Tliat is found to work satisfactorily ?- Yes. 

8173. You say, 1 think, th.it the domestic economy is 
very unsatisfactory?- -Yes, I oonsideritunsatisfactory. 

8174. Does the Educution De(>artment tie you 
down to a continuaoce of that state of things? — 
Not absolutely ; other schemes may be inaugurated 
whicli have tlie approval of Her Majesty’s inapectoi-s ; 
but I uiu apeakiug of Liverpool and the syllabus 
whicli we have adopted here. 

8175. I should be very plea.sed to get any informa- 
tion on domestic economy as regards our poor families 
in Ireland. Whut changes would you propose if you 
bail a free hand? — I should pmpise a combined 
scheme to embrace the salient fioiuts of mechanics 
and domestic economv', to be given to both boys and 
girls, nndthe science teaching should be alike for both 
sexes, The main defect in the mechanics course is 
that we get certain principles of science initiated 
without any slructuru being built upon them. The 
girls’ course is all the application of principles without 
any principles being taugiit in the first place. I can 
give you an illustration : take a lesson on the air — the 
boys learn about the cx{)ansion of the air, f think it 
might be followed np to its logical conclusion, and wc 
oonid speak about tlie ventilation nf buildings, etc. 
That is excluded from the hoys but given to tlie girls, 
and the givl.s’ course docs not include such questions 
as the influence of heat and air and its expansion. 

8176. Mr. Struthkhs. — Y ou spoke of the syllabus 
in domestic economy which you have to adopt in 
Liverpool ; why have you to adopt it 1 The Code 
gives complete liberty to managers ? — I did not mean 
that we were compelled to, but the Board has adopted 
that system and 1 have to work it. 

8177. So you are compelled by the B«>ard, os it 
were 1 — Yes. 

8178. But it would be open to the Board to adopt 
another scheme on yonr advice or on U\e advice of some 
other expert — such a scheme os combined mechanics 
and domestic economy ? — Yes, for boys and gu-ls. 

8179. Yon are aware tliat in the Code there is an 
alternative scheme for domestic economy? — I have 
seen that — an improvement on the old scheme, but it 
doesnot meet my idea of what science trainingsbould be. 

8180. One important consideration in your view 
being to give a combined course in which science and 
domestic cconoinv could be taugbt to both boy.s and 
girls ?— Yes. 

81B1. Would you teach tins combined course to 
the poorer girls of the school ? — Yes ; I consider girls 
who have to do with mangles and bicycles and pokers 
&ud things like that should know something about 
the principles of the lever and pulleys, and boys who 
have to wear clothes and live in houses should know, 
something oi the principles that underlie the rules of 
health. 

8182. Would you apply the same thing to training 
colleges 1 The teach ers should have a general course 
of Scientific iaslrnction to fit them for giving instruc- 
tion in elcmc-mai y schools ?— Yea. 
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8183. So that it would he better not to induce 
students to take outanuiuber of certificates, as they do 
at present? — No; if they bad a general scheme of science 
worked out specially saitiihle for their future work. 

bl84. i think you said, in selecting vour U'achers 
here, you consider the numlier of certificates ?— But 
tliat is only one basis ; that is some guarantee. 

81 85. Do you think a man is a Iwtter science teacher 
accotxlitig to tlie number of certificates he happens to 
have ? — Oil, no. 

8186. You consider the nature of the triuning he 
receives is much more important! — Yes; these men 
we know, and we know how they can tea^. 

8187. You remember that some of those who came 
to you with good teaching certificates did not satisfy, 
you in the matter of teaching! — Yes. 

8188. Where did they obtain these teaching cer- 
titlcatas? — At the training colleges in .some cases. 

8189. Certificates as to special power in teaching? 
— Yes; we have had them bringing most glowing 
accounts of their powers of teaching. 

8190. So clearly there isadifferonceof experts ; they 
ought to know how students could teach, and you find 
yoiiv experience doas not agree with theirs?— Quito so. 

8191. Profeswr Fitzgerald.— W as th.it specuilly 
ill thft toaching of science ? — No ; as teachers genmlly. 

8192. Mr. Stbuthers. — Y ou spoke of the oxomino- 
tiou of science, classes in elementary schods — how is that 
done at present ; science is taught iu the 4th and 5th ? 
— In 5111, 6th, and 7th the examination is eondneted. 

8193. Ls science not given ai h class subject in the 
3rd and 4th ? — I am not quite clear aWut timt ; the 
remarks I made on the examimitinn li.od nothing to 
do with specifics, that was die Science and Art Exami- 
nation — tho specifics ore examined by Her ifajesty’a 
Inspectors. 

8194. That is done n‘wi voce I — Yes. 

81 95. Professor Fitzqer.ild. — I f a scheme of science 
instruction with practical work for each child to do 
all the experiments ihself, could be invented, would it 
not lie an improvement?— Yes : it would. 

8196. Have you considered Course H in the Educa- 
tion Department Code? — I don't exactly remember it 
lit piv'sent. (^Sgllabus produced.) Oh, yea, I have 
lookt'd at this ; it is chemistry and other things. 

8197. It is a combined physics and chemistry course! 
— Quito so. 

8198. it is intended to be an introduction to 
the principles of experimental science, as distinct 
from the mere information in any particular experi- 
mental science ; would you not think that a desirable 
course to introduce, suitable for both boys and girls! 

1 think so, but there is nothing here that would 

involve the principles of health or clothing. 

8199. Tbcto are some of the tilings, for instance, 
hard water ; 1 don’t know whether there is anything 
on the conductivity of heat — there is the metliod of 
measuring heat; that would underlie the principles of 
clotliing i— You want sometliing a little more specific. 

8200. Do you think science teachers require special 
instniction in the method of teaching science 1 — Yes. 

8201. Do you think that they could get that with- 
out practising schools and without having some ex- 
perience in teaching science ? — Certainly not. 

8202. Do you think a'coui-se like what you suggest 
suituble for domestic economy, could be invented — suitr 
able for agrioultural districts, leading up to a course 
in agriculture? — Yes; I should think so. 

8203. Elementary object-lessons in botany and ex- ‘ 
perimentB in the growth of plants without manure, 
and so on ! — I can hardly speak with certain know- 
ledge on that point, but I should think there would 
be no difficulty in the matter. 

8204. Is there any great expense involved in intro- 
ducing science teaching into schools ?— No, sir ; the 
cost of apparatus to illustrate the whole of the 
mechanics of tie fifth standard would probably not 
exceed £5. 

8206. And that would do for how many classes 1— 
That would do for all the sohoola ; we have some 
thirty schools. 
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8206. So thnt the apparatus that is required for 
teaching science is not as expensive as is required for 
the manual work ( — I have no idea what the cost of 
the manual work apparatus is. 

8207. You thins, as a result of your experience, 
chat the science teaching does cultivate the intellecis 
of the children? — Yes, certainly. 

8208. And therefore you would not class it as a 
distinct thing from grammar as an intellectual train- 
ing you would tliink it is an intellectual training 
of the same class as grammar is ? — It is something 
moi-e than that ; it is intellectual training with some* 
tiling of use to follow. 

8209. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Is there, a printed 
syllabus of the course of science lessons, at one of which 
we were present yesterday? — We have rot them in 
print ; I have some of them in manuscript. 

8210. Is it available for use by the Commission ? — 
Certainly ; I shall be very happy to supply you with 
a copy. 

8211. Is it a complete sylliibus of the course in 
elementary science ? — Only in the specifics. 

8212. We have had some little confusion about the 
terminology in the Code. Have yon sufficient know- 
ledge of the details of the Code to explain how these 
throe classes of subjects are distinguished? — Mr. 
Nixon would know tliat better. 

8213. Wliat are tlie particular points in which you 
consider the domestic economy course is wrong ? — In 
the fact that it involves no training ; it is simply a 
collection of facts. I don't see how the coui'se as it 
is set out in the Code can bo made to involve any 
scientific training. 

8213a. The connection of these facts with the sden- 
tific principles that underlie them is not brought out? 
— Ko, it is altogether einpyrical. 

82H. What are the principal branches which yon 
include in the general term domestic economy? — Food 
and clothing and the bouse. 

8215. Do you include cookery? — No ; only the prin- 
ciples that underlie cookery — ^the effect of heat on food. 

8216. But cookery is taught in Liverpool not as a 
brancli of domestic economy? — No, altogether distinct 
from it. 

8217. Do you inclnde physiology under the bead 
domestic economy, so far as it refers to bi'eathing and 
respiration ? — Certainly. 

8218. And I think some of the Commissioners were 
present at a lecture on the process of digestion ; is 
that included in domestic economy ? — Yes, in the later 
stages. In stags 3 there is a little physiology intro- 
duced. 

8219. But merely taught as an isolated subject? — 
Quite so. 

8220. The various branches are not strung together 
in a scientific way? — No. 

8221. In London we found there is a new develop- 
ment of this subject. They include under it house- 
wifely — the tidying up of a room in a dwellinghouse, 
setting out the tables, making beds, and all that sort 
of thing. Have you any provision for such work in 
your system ? — Y es, we have, but not practically. Y on 
will note on the scheme I handed in to you just now 
there is a list of so many lessons — seventeen lessons — 
for the first stage, and then there is a note at the 
bottom, “Heads of lessons suitable to be given by 
the teachers in the school." 

8222. These matters are dealt with merely by 
lecture. There is no practical demonstration by the 
teachers or practical canying out of the work by 
the pupils ? — Except so far as a teacher of the school 
chooses to do that. 

8223. But it is not a necessary portion of your 
• scheme ? — No. 

8224. We have found it in one or two places in 
London? — They have instruction in that. The 
teacher of the school teaches them how to sweep the 
room, and dust it, and make the beds. 

8226. Does she merely tell them, or show them, how 
to do it, or does she also get them to do it themselves ? 
— f have not been pniaent at one of those lessons. 


8226. I take it that, generally speaking, instruction 
in domestic economy is theoretical rather tlian prac- 
tical — it is done by lectui-e, and possibly by demon- 
stration ? — Every lesson given by the demoiutrator is 
accompanied by experiments. 

8227. Mr. Strothers. — How could she demonstrate 

making n bed in a class-room ? — I say th.%t is one of 
tlie parts of domestic economy that the teacher illus. 
trates herself. 

8228. Does the teacher of the class demonstrate 
this particular thing — bed-making? — I don't know; T 
don’t think so. I have not seen any pro\nsiou for it. 

8229. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — There is another 
matter about which it may be useful to ask you a few 
questions before the close of your evidence. I believe 
that for a considerable time the school authorities in 
Liverpool have paid attention to tiie various practical 
branches of school work ? — Yes. 

8230. You hod them in operation here even before 
the report of the two Royal Commissions — the Com- 
missiou on Elementary Instruction aud the Com- 
mission on Technical Instruction? — Yes, they have 
been in vogue here for nearly twenty years. 

82.31. And the report of the Royal Commission on 
Elementary Schools went to a certain extent on the 
basis of your actual work here? — Yes, I believe so. 

8232. And then, after the Royal Oommissiou hod 
reported in favour of the system, you followed it out 
more completely than had been done before? — Yes. 

8233. Do you remember a letter that was written by 
the Liverpool School Board in 1 889 in reference to the 
Royal Commission, — they were a little pirjued by a 
refei'ence they saw to Liverpool teaching in the report of 
the Commission ; the teaching here was compared un- 
favourably with the teaching in other places ? — Yes. 

8234. But I believe the Liverpool Board was able 
to show conclusively not only that they had pre- 
sented a larger number of pupils in the.se practice 
subjects, but also that a larger percentage passed : I 
think they brought out that there were 98 per cent 
presented in some of the scientific subjects, and of 
tho.se, 64 per cent, paased? — We presented all that 
were available, and tlie people in other places mode a 
selection. 

8235. You were able to show that there was a 
misunderstanding, and that one set of figures was 
mistaken for another? — Yea. 

8236. Speaking of evening schools you said you 
considered it better to follow the scheme of the Edu- 
cation Department, than the scheme of the Science 
and Art Deparment : I don’t know that you gave 
the reason in detail? — We can make up our own 
syllabus in the case of the Education Department and 
hand it to Her Majesty’s Inspector, and he approves 
or disapproves, and we can give the instruction on any 
line we like. 

8237. And the Department approves it as an 
alternative scheme? — Yes. 

8238. We noticed in the English Code in several 
cases that alternative schemes are recognised and 
formally embodied in the Code? — Yes. 

8239. Are we to understand that, in addition to this, 
alternative schemes are recognised for use in particular 
plac^ ? — ^Yes, that is what we have done. 

8240. Even though it may not have been necess^ 
to insert them in the Code Yes. 

8241. Is there any general record kept of these 
approved schemes at the Education Department? — 
I don’t know. 

8242. Captain Shaw. — They are only submitted to 
the inspector, and never go further lian him, and then 
go back to you T — We have a copy of them and they 
are approved of by him. 

8243. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — A certain number 
of them are embodied in the Code, but only a* 
samples? — ^Yes, they are not obligatory. 

8244. A particular locality is not limited to those 
alternatives in the Code ? — No. 

8245. You consider that this local latitude tmder 
the control of the Department works well? — Most 
admirably. 
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Mr. E« Nixon, Principal, Brae-street Board School, Lirerpool, examined. 


S246. Chairman. — You are the principal of the 
grie.gtreet Board School! — Yea. 

^347. I understand that you arc prepared to give 
08 some information with regard to the manual work 
done in the infant school and in standards 1 to 
4 t-It is only of late years that the Liverpool 
goard have introduced what we call advanced kinder- 
garten. Tn our infant school we had kinder^rten 
taD"ht from the babies up to the time the children 
left the infant school, then we began in standards with 
the children going to manual instruction, but we had 
so connecting link between the infant school and 
eUndard 5, so the Board introduced a system of kinder- 
garten which Mr. Hewitt di-ew up, and which has been 
in work now in the Board school ibv several years. 

8348. And you find that these things fit in with 
the other subjects of education, such as arithmetic 
and drawing!-— Yes, sir, but there are certain yiarts 
of the course I like better than the others, and 1 find 
children prefer certain parts of the course, and edu- 
cationally one can use certain parts better than others. 
For instance, in standawl 1, suppose you took a piece 
of ordinary paper and divided one side into so many 
lengths and tlie other side into su many, we would 
teach the children multiplication. The child does the 
dniwing and also the cutting out of these different 
sections. 

8249. Are drawing anrl aiitbmetic practically 
taught at the s.ame time t — Yes, and the children can 
get even nn elementary knowledge of fractions. If 
you divide certain pieces of pa]>er into five different 
portions, and utilise the fact that one portion is one- 
fifth of the entire piece, you get two-fifths and three- 
fifths, and you arc teaclung clementaiy fiiictions in 
the very lowest standards. 

8250. With regard to the kind of exercises which 
require few materials t — One of the great di-awbiick.? to 
the introduction of kindergarten into an elementary 
school, or the introduction of any subject, is the 
amouut of appamtus. The fewer ])ieces of mater'iaj 
vmi have for the children to work with the better, 
because you need a place to kee]) these materials, and 
there is the trouble of getting tliem out, and the 
trouble of putting them by, and the less appaxatns you 
have got to work with the better'. I find lessons con 
be equally well given with little apparatus as with 
much, if the apparatus is of a pitri>er kind. In 
advanced kindergarten we might introduce exercises 
where we give each cliihlsix or seven dittevent articles 
—that is a big waste of time — giving these articles 
out and collecting them in. I should prefer exer- 
cises where you hod a few materials, a piece of paper 
or a piece of clay, or a piece of wire. 

8261. Have you anything to say with regard to 
exercises having a defiaita arm! — Yes, 1 should have 
the exercises so connected that one exercise led on to 
another, not only in kindergarten, but also in the 
elementai'y science coui'se ; one might have lessons on 
subjects that were detached, no connection between 
cue lesson and the preceding one. 1 should have a 
definite aim running through the course both in 
kindergarten and science. 

8252. Would you explain that a little more fully *1 — 
Suppoaing I take a lesson on water to-day, and a 
lesson on a poker to-morrow, there is very little 
couneotion between the two, but if I follow up the 
water with a lesson on ice, and follow up ice with a 
lesson on steam, I have a connection between these 
three different subjects ; I am teaching the child the 
three forms of water — first, water as a .fluid body ; 
then give him ice next day, the child knows it is 
simply water in another form, do my experiments with 
this ice, and show him how different this is to what 
It was in the other form, and then go on in the next 
lesson to steam. 

8253. He knows steam is water in another form ! — 
^e do it in front of him. 


8264. Professor Fitzgkrald. — Y ou can turn ice 
into water very ea-uly !— That does itself os the lesson 
goes on. 

8255. Chairuak. — C omii^ to plastic work ; do 
you find it is popular with children! — That is the 
most popular work we do, children seem to like some- 
thing which they can handle, something which they 
can shape, which they can see growing under their 
Angers. 

S256. Profeasor FrrzGBR-ALD. — In what standards 
do they do that 1— In all standards, even in the infant 
school. 

8257. Do you do it up to the fourth standard 1 — In 
the fourth we get wireworking, which they can turn 
into various forms. 

8258. In which standards do you take clay 
modelling!— We begin with tlie infanta, and go to 
standard 3 j in .standard 4, we introduce wireworking 
and cardboard. 

8259. When you get into the higher standards, 
you go bsok to the modelling I— We go to the wood- 
working ; we don’t do clay modelling until after they 
have gone through 5, G, and 7. 

8260. CoAiiisiAN. — I suppose tliay can apply the 
principles they have learned in the infant school to 
clay modelling!— Yes ; we don’t run it through per- 
haps, so much as I would like to see myself. 

8261. What are the advantages !— The child is 
working with an object. The greater part of the 
other work is done on the plane, drawing, reading, 
and writing, and he is not inti-odu^ to solid objects. 
When you introduce him to clay modelling, he has 
something he can handle, and see round, and it is 
wonderful the interest the child takes in it. 

8262. What would you say about the disadvan- 
tages ! — The disadvantages are, you need a .separate 
room, and you cannot work in the ordinary class-room 
with the clay, for the desks get so dirty, and it is 
hardly possible to take another lesson in that room 
that day until the place has been thorougUly cleaned. 
Again, no teacher can take many children <in a sub- 
ject of that sort. A teacher working with clay 
modelling, or card-boai-d work, or wire-work, must 
follow closely and carefully each child’s work, and I 
find 20 is about as many as a teacher can take : a 
skilful teacher may manage SO, but it is a big strain 
on any teacher to take oven 30. 

8263. What is the feeling of children towards 
manual instruction generally ! — They are exceedingly 
fond of it, I think it is the most popular work in 
school with children throughout all tbo standards 
except intheex-sevenstandard children, the organized 
science school : there I find that with the boys 
practical chemistry is the favourite subject I was 
very much struck with that I carefully worked 
out the results from asking these children, getting 
them to write down on paper for me bow they 
liked their various subjects. I found chemistry was 
the favourite with the boys, then physics and manual 
instruction closely following one another. 

8264. I don’t quite understand what you mean 
by practical physics as regards girls! — ^The girls 
work the same practical physics as the boys in the 
organised Bcience school, for instance, such exercises 
as making a barometer or thermometer. 

3265. What work is done in the ex-standard 
classes ! — That is tiie organised science school in tiie 
seventh standard : there they take practical and theo- 
retical chemistry, practical and theoretical physics, 
manual instruction, and then the ordinary English sub- 
jects and drawing ; we do a large amount of drawing. 

8266. That includes machine drawing! — It will in- 
clude machine drawing: we have not yet taken i^ but 
we are makiDg preparations : we also do Latin and 
French. 

8367. How far is a boy’s choice of a career affected 
by the work he does ! — ^Thau is a difficult matter to 


UvsrpogI, 
■Ifni 1. issr. 
Mr. R~ 
NisM. 
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speak about. I took out tlic figures this morning of 
the boys from my school os to the work tliey hod 
gone to ; it is hardly fair to take my swhool a.s re[)i-e- 
senting the usual thing in Liverpool, because wt- are 
not in the neighbourhood of any big works, and 
Liverpool is hardly the town to take as an example. 
Out of 1 5 boys who left me in standard six and seven 
during the last six months, 8 of them went to be 
clerks, 4 went as messenger boys, and 3 went to 
secondary schools. In ex-standard classes during 
the last nine months, 22 have gone to be clei'ks, 
and 14 have gone to applied industries, 2 to bicycle 
making ; 1 gone to electric light works ; 1 to surgical 
instrument making ; 2 to be chemistH ; 1 a cooper ; 1 a 
plumber ; 3 engineers, aud 3 in the telegraph office. 

82G8. Do you mean to work as clerks? — No, os 
telegraph boys ; gradually they will work into the 
department. 

8269. They have gone into a department of the 
Post Office 1 — Yea. 

8270. There is one subject 1 should like to ask 
you about, and that is with regal’d to manual work ; 
do you think tliere would be great dirticiilty. in ap- 
plying U in the rural schools in Ireland, and if so, 
why 1--Thp difficulty of a|»plying it in the rural 
schools begins with the teacher ; you will have a diffi- 
culty in getting the orclinai-y teacher to take 
manual iustruction. Granted that you begin with 
new teachers entirely, you will not have to meet the 
difficulty that you will have to meet in taking the 
teachers you have now got in Ireland or in any other 
country district I speak from my knowledge of 
English country districts, for I have been in a small 
i-ural district sdiool for 3 years. ' 

8271. Moat Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You were there 
alone without a pupil teacher or assistant of any 
kind? — Yes, and it will be a very great difficulty in 
getting these men now in the schools to attend a 
central class to learn woodworking. 

8272. CnxiioiAN. — Would that be because of their 
uge or beefause their habits have got fixed ? — Their 
habits have got fixwl. It would have to be tafcenoutside 
the ordinaty school time, because if that teacher has got, 
charge of all the children in that elementary school, boys 
and girls as well, whilst ho must devote his time entii’cly 
to tJie boys who do manital work, be cannot look after 
the others. Then again wo don’t begin iu England 
until we get into standai'd five, and in manual work the 
number of children you find in standai-d five, six, and 
se>'en in a school of forty or fifty children is exceedingly 
small. 

8278. Thsideahasbeensuggestedthatiuli’eland we 
might have a centre which would combine three or four 
rural schools 1 — As far as I can see at present from 
my own knowledge I should think that a centre 
established for several schools would in many cases 
do very well indeed, because boys in rural districts 
are not like boys in town: they don’t mind a walk of 
four or five miles to a centre. 

8274. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You think it would 
be necessary to have special instruction for our pre- 
sent teachers in Ireland if this method of instruction 
-was to be introduced : that seems to be quite obvious? 
— That is, if you introduce the advanced work in 
manual instruction. 

8275. We are now speaking of working in wood. 
Rut suppose we bad a method of iustrucLing teachers, 
and found the teachers willing to be instructed, what 
difficulty would there be in introducing this subject ? 
— None at all : if you found the teachers willing to be 
instructed and if you provided them with a room and 
materials, there would be no difficulty. 

8276. It so happens that there has been in Ireland 
a widespread demand, on the part of untrained 
teachers, to get some short course of training, could 
some instruction in this manual work be imMie the 
basis of a useful short course of training 1 — Yes, if you 
can get the teachers to go. 

8277. We have teachers crying out for something in 
the shape of short training courses, clamouring for it ? 


TVitnois . — One genendly finds that at the be»iniiin" 
but then i.s tlie interest kept up afterwards? '' 

8278. Suppose we were gradually renewing 
body of teacliere throughout tlio schools of the eoimtrv 
as, of course, there is such a process continually m 
progress, to wliat extent do you think it possible to 
have the woodwork instruction introduced into a 

rural school in wiiich therein only one teacher’ 

Quite easily if that teacher has been taught either 
during his apprentice-ship nr during his period of 
training to teach this subject. 

827U. How can he manage to keep this going sim- 
nltaneously with other subjects ? — That would a 
difficnlLy ; you would have to take it with the childieD 
out of the oi’diuary school time. 

8280. Is there more difficulty in dealing with this 
work in a small school than thercis in dealing with such 
a subject as fomuilgi'amnmr: the children require to be 
looked after when learning formal grammar, which 
with us is a compulsory subject ? — I am sorry it U a 
compulsory subject. 

6281. So indeed am I. But whilst it so continues, 
it is a subject that requires to be iookerl after iadi- 
ridually, and to that extent it seems to stand on 
the same footing n.s the woodwork think a nian 
could lenm to tench woodwork sooner than ho could 
learn to teach grairiiuar. 

8282. In teaching woodwork there must be a ceroiin 
amount of noise mode : on that ground I suppose it 
would be inconvenient to have it going on at the same 
time as the other work? — I should certainly object 
to its going on iu the same room. 

8283. If the teacher were away, looking after the 
woodwork, I am afraid the boys would not attend to 
the other subjects ? — He would have to take it outside 
the school houre. 

8284. I believe that in England there must be a 
second teacher where titere arc sixty pupils 1— Yea. 

8285. And even that provision is not considered 
satisfactoiy by the Education Department ? — No. 

8266. I think in the Code recently issued they 
insist tliat there must be a second teaclicr if there are 
even fifty pupils 1 — Yes. 

8287. That is to come into o^ieiuticn. next Sep- 
tember. In the view, then, of the English edncjitiocaJ 
authorities there must be henceforward a secood 
teacher if you have 50 pupils in the scliool ? — Certainly. 

8288. So that even the special difficulty you speak 
of would notapply to any school in which there were 
more than 50 pupils? — Oh, yes, it would; you are 
only taking out of our little country sdiool 10 or 11 
children, yon are leaving that otliei* teacher to take 
the whole of the standards, the very iwint that the 
department wished that other teacher to come in for. 

8289. But they are only taken up for oneand-a 
half hours ? — It does not matter, they are taken up. 

8290. What are youi- school hours in Liverpool 
From 9 to 12 and 2 to 4.30, about five and a-bolf 
hours a day, twenty-seven and a-half hours a week. 

8291. Ours is between twenty and twen^-five, so 
that there is a maigin that could be utilised for this 
work. There was some opjiositiou, I suppree, to the 
introductioa of this practical work into ^e Engibb 
schools. You have experience of the two states of 
affairs, first before this work was introduced, and 
secondly, since its introduction ? — Yea. 

8292. Was there any opposition made to the intro- 
duction of it? — ^There may have been opposition on 
the part of some. 

8293. There were four classes of people from whom 
opposition could come— the parents, the children, 
trades unionist people generally, and the teachers of 
the schools. Take the first, the parents ?— Not the 
slightest opposition. 

8294. Though I suppose many of them did not un- 

derstand why it was introduced t — They trusted to 
the good sense of the Board and of the teachers, I 
think. , 

8296. Next as to the trades unionists? — I dent 
know, I cannot say. I believe there was a Wde- 
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friction in some jiluces, but it was got rid of when the 
thing was understood. 

S296. Thou, on tlie jiart of the teachers 1— I cannot 
8 i 0 ik for all the teacheia, but I think the great 
njajoritr of teachers in Li,vevp<»l, or any other place, 
il' they find ft 1^“!/ 1*1'* Divevpool School Boai-d 
*isli any eystein worked that they have carefully 
coiisidsrrd, 1 think the tencliera will loyally, us far as 
tlirr can, help to work that aystem. 

S-297. What is the prasent ^-iew of the teachers as 
a body on this subject ? — 1 think they are very much 
infavourof it; 1 never heai-d anybody -sjieak against it, 

6398. I supi>ose they fully understand the educa- 
tional aim of tliia brancli of work, that it is not merely 
preptring children to be cai'penters or members of a 
pniticulor trade 1 — Yes. 

6399. It is popular also with the children. Can 
you Bay from your experience wliat has been the 
effect of the introduction of this manual work upon 
the general wc>rk of the school 1 

iritncM. — Do you inean right from the lower 
standards upwards 1 

830U. Ye.s ; up to this we have been speaking 
rather of the working in wood in the higher standards ; 
the intervening standards have been spoken of as 
advanced kindergarten ; it is a develojjoient of the 
kindergarten, forming a bridge between the work of 
the infant school and the woodwork of tlie liigher 
standanls. What is the effect of the introduction of 
these intervening branches 1 — Time had to be taken off 
certain subjects. I might point out tlmt at the 
same time that kindergarten was introduced, elemen- 
tary science was introduced, and nothing wns taken 
off in Liverpool at all. Wc took exactly tlie same 
amount of subjects as before. 

8301, But you gave less time to aomel — We gave 
less time to some. 1 think the three R’s suffered 
most, and the one that .suffered most of ull would be 
handwriting and spelling. 

83(i2, Wlien you say suffered, you mean less time 
was given to it? — Yea. 

8.103. But did they really suffer in the rasnlt?— I 
think handwiiting haa, but reading has nob. 

8304. Did you tako any time off reading t — Yes, we 
did, 

6305. The pupils have not as much exercise in 
handwriting as they had formerly ? — Tliey have not. 

8306. That would he a drawback to that class of 
pu])i]s who aim at becoming clerks? — Tliey pick that 
up later on. 

8307. But it would not bo very much of a drawback 
to the ordiiiiiry industrial pupils 1 — No. 

8308. They learn to write very fidrly?— Quite so. 

8309. C'u.viR.UAK. — A person’s haudwritiug some- 
times improves a.s he grows oldei- after he has left off 
learning ? — Yea, and if he goes into an office they will 
take care be does write better. 

8310. Most Rev. Dr. Wawe. — And possibly the 
tmuiug of his baud, as his muscles develop, will make 
him write better ? — Yes. 

8311. Take the general subjects of the school? — I 
don't think they have suffered at all ; there is au in- 
crease in the intelligence of .the pupils, and it ]\as im- 
proved the teachers. 1 think our elementary science 
course has had a splendid effect upon the te^hing of 
die teachers. 

8312. Do you think it brightens the intelligence of 
the children ? — Oh, yes ; they like it as a relief from 
their ordinary lessons ; they like it as something they 
can see aud have a conversation with the teacher aliout. 

8313. And then probably they turn with- greater 
*«t to the other subjects than before? — Ves; they 
don't gat so wearied of it 

8314. Do you think the introduction of all tliia 
practical work has any effect on the regularity of 
attendance ; your recoixl of attendance is very high in 
Liverpool ?-— I would not like to say it .is entirely doe 
to this. 

8315. You have the compulsory machiuery in force ? 
— I vould not like to say how it enters into the 


nttemlance : n number of tilings combine ; take my own tiverpooi. 
school, I find that in certain classes the attendance is .ipirTijii: 
remarkably good ; in other classes it is not so good ; --h 

that is tlie personality of the teacher. 

831G. So you think the teachers can do a good deal 
to secure a good attendance?— I think tliay can do most. 

8317. Especially when they hare got hold of the 
children ; compulsion helps you to bring the children 
under the influence of the teacher?— Compulsion helps 
us, but it is the teacher makes the attendance ; it is a 
difficult matter to get at parents who won't send their 
children to school at all, 

8316. But at all eveuts when the children are there, 
they are ituluced to attend more regularly if they find 
the school made attractive by the elloris of a good 
teacher? — Undoubtedly. 

S319. You think an ordinary school teacher better 
tliaii an nrtizan for teaching elcmentury science and 
the various developments of the kindergarten work ? — 

Yes, certainly. 

8320. What about the woodwork? — I cannot say, 
because that is not under my supervision. 

8321. Welt, Sir. Pearson's opinion on that is worth 
a good deal? — It is Mr. Pearson you want to go to 
for that. 

8322. He has expressed a deckled opinion that the 
ordinary teacher is the jjerson to be preferred. You 
don't neglect cultivating the {wwer of expression of 
the children when they are eng.tged in the advanced 
scientilic work ? — No, because tliey have to write an 
account of what they are doing, and one can judge 
their composition by that. 

8323. You call attention to defects and points oi 
excellence in the written work they have done in that 
respect ? — Certainly. 

8324. Do yon find that the children succeed in ex- 
pressing themselves satisfactmily? — 1 think so. 

8325. They describe the expermient, and I tliink 
they also describe the apparatus that they use ? — Yes, 
they do ; they draw it as well. 

8326. And you find they do both satisfactorily 1 — 

I think so j at first they are a little bit v.ague in re- 
porting a science lesson ; but as time goes on they get 
accustomed to it 

8327. You think they succeed in describing every- 
thing so as to make it fairly intelligible to a jiarson 
who liad not seen tlie experiments pei-fomed ?— That 
is what we aim at whether we succeed iu doing it or 
not ; that is wLal we try to get at. 

8328. Tliere is one other point — the distinction of 
the various classes of subjects in the Code ; under what 
hoodn lU'C the subjects arranged ?— We liava first of all 
got iu our English schools tlie elementary subjects — 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

8329. Tell us tlie names of the different heads first 1 
— There is the elementary, the class subjects, the 
specific subjects, and the Science and Art Depart- 
ment subjects, and then there is drawing. 

8330. Now, theelementaTjaubjects,whataretheyl 
— Reading, writing and arithmetic. The inspector 
is supposi^ to examine on those subjcct-s, and wc get 
a grant on them : in class .subjects there is a choice, 
geography, history, English, dementary science ; we 
in Liverpool take all four. 

8331. You are at liberty to take four? — As many 
as you like ; but they only pay yon in two. 

8332. Mr. STRPTBBiffl. — In every class I— Yea. 

833.3. Most Rev. Dr. Waish. — You must take 

one ? — You must take one ; they will pay for two. 

8334. Professor Fitzoeeald. — Must notone of 
them be elementary science? — One up to some time 
ago was bound to be English ; I think object lessons 
are now introduced as one of them. 

8336. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — S pecial grants are 
made on class subjects 1 — We get 2<. a head for them. 

8336. The fundamental grant to the school is 
made on the elementary subjects, and it is a grant uf 
lOf. or 12». 6d. a head? — Yes ; l'2s. 6d., or 14s. 

8337. Then, we have class subjects, on wnioh also 
you have a variable grant of Is. or 2s., accoi-diug to 
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the way the -sT-ork is done ? — Yes ; but those must be 
taken throughout the school ; if you take them at all 
every child must take those subjects; if you take 
geography every standard in the school must take 
that. 

8338. If yon take elementary science 1 — ^You -wiU 
have to get the consent of the inspector : you cannot 
change. 

8339. Mr. STBurHEHS, — You may have science 
in 1, 2 and S, followed by English in 4 and 5 ? — 
Yes, that is with the consent of the inspector. 

8340. Most Rev. Dr. "WAnsH. — A scholar could not 
take two subjects in one standard, and one in another ^ 
— Not to get paid for them ; you would only be paid 
for the number of subjects that you take in all the 
standards. 

8341. Now, as to the specific subjects! — They are 
not taken until you get to standards 5, 6 and 7 ; you 
can take them as low aa 5, but you need not begin 
until you get to 7 : they only pay you oa the number 
of children you present. 

8342. In a class subject, say in standard 4, do they 
pay you on the whole number of children in the 
standard! — That is noba class subject, a class subject 
is paid throughout the school. 

8343. Take standard 4, and any class subject you 
like — is the grant paid on the whole number of 
children in that standard ! — It is not paid on any one 
standard, but throughout the school ; the number of 
class subjects in each standard must be the same 
throughout the school. 

8344. Then the grant is paid on the number of 
children in the school in all the standards ! — Yes. 

8345. It is paid ou the number of class subjects 
taught to all the children ! — Yes. 

8346. But a specific subject may be taught only 
to a certadn number of children in the standard ! — 
Yes, above standard 4. 

8347. Then, it is paid on the number of children 
who are taught ! — On the number presented. 

8348. Altliough some of these children may not 
pass, it is paid on the number of children presented 1 — 
Yes. 

8349. Is there a variable grant, as well as a fixed 
grant, for these specific subjecte ! — Yes, it is either 2s. 
or 3s. j>er head. 

8350. Take singing, what sort of a subject is that! 
— It is optional. 

8351. Have we another class of subjects then! — 
Yes, it is optional. You are paid 6d. or Is. a head. 

8352. Professor Fitzgerald. — I s there any other 
subject like singing ! 

Mr. &TRTJTHERS. — There is discipline 1 — It is not 
optional. 

8353. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — S inging is a class 
subject 1 — It must be taken throughout school : 
it is really a class subject, but there is a different 
grant. 

8354. If it is taught by ear you get 6d., but no 
matter how well taught you cannot get more than 
U.!— No. 

8355. For recitation is there a special payment! — 
No, it is put in now with reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 

8356. Professor Fitzgerald. — T hen you have 4 
R’s. instead of 3 R’s. ! — ^Yes. 

8357. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh, — D rawing is a 
Science and Art subject ? — Yes. 

8358. Mr. Redinqton. — Y ou stated that advanced 
kindergarten and elementary science were introduced 
into the Liverpool schools at the same time ! — Cfiosely 
about the same time. I cannot give the exact date. 

8369. Has the improvement of the hoys been due 
to one of these subjects or to both! — I think it is 
more due to elementary science in the lower standards. 

8360. If you had to introduce one of those subject 
into a school which would you select ! — Elementary 
science; I think there is no comparison between the 
two. 

8361. Could elementary science be introduced into 


rural schools! — Yes: but not the elaborate svstem 
we have got ; you could not have the seven different 
standards. 

8362. Could you teach the lessons given in Mr 
Hewitt’s book!— No, not the whole of the lessons 
through the four courses ; you would have to take 
standards 1, 2, and 3 in a small school together, ant] 
4, 5, 6, and 7 together. 

8363. Why could you not ! — There are too many 
lessoQS. 

8364. Is the apparatus too expensive } — No. 

8365. It is only that the number of lessons is 
greater than you could get through ! — It is a question 
of teachers ; you could not have the teachers to give 
the four different courses to the four different 
standards. 

8366. How many courses could be given! Two 

I think, would be quite sufficient, granting you have 
a school witli one person fighting alone : if you had 
two teachers you could take more. 

8367. Two teachers could teach the four courses 1 
— I don’t think they could ; one teacher would be 
taken up with 5, 6, and 7. 

8369. So if there were two teachers in a rursi 

school you could not teach four courses ! I don't 

think so : yon could teach two or three. 

8370. Most Rev. Dr. WaikSB. — Y ou could teach 
a re-arranged course which would cover the whole of 
that! — Quite so. 

8371. Mr. Redisgtos. — Could a teacher who in 
his collegiate course had not gone through a course of 
elementary physios, acquire by private study sufficient 
knowledge to teach these lessons without attending 
at a centre! — An exceptionally good teacher might, 
the average teacher could not. 

8373. If he attended at a centre, what length of 
course would he have to go tlirough ! — You might 
send a teacher round who could teach, not simply 
tell him what to do, but go to his school and spend 
a day with him occasionally, and take the classes for 
him ; or you might take the teachers to a central 
place and let some expert teacher teach a class in 
front of them, not simply talk to the teachers about 
how to teach a class, but take it and teach it in front 
of them. 

8373. Take the first system ; would it be long 
before the teacher could conduct the lessons himself 
without the aid of the peripatetic teacher ! — 1 don't 
think so ; it would depend on the number of times 
the teacher went there. 

8374. Suppose ho went once a week to the school! 
— In six months it would be ample, he ought to be 
able to teach any lesson iu the book in that time. 

8375. As a matter of fact is elementary science 
taught in many small English rural schools ! — It was 
not taught when I was in thorn at aU, it was not 
then introduced. I don’t know how it is now,itmay 
be common. 

8376. Do I understand from you that in future it 
will be compulBoiy! — Object lessons will. 

8377. Captain Shaw. — Object lessons are not 
necessarily elementary science ! — No. I might point 
out that \mder the Liverpool School Board we take 
object lessons too ; they are quite distinct ftom the 
elementary science lessons ; in my school we take 
lessons on aniumis for the object lessons. 

8378. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do you bring a 
horse into the school ! — No, sir, they see the horse on 
the street. 

8379. You call that an objectlesson, even although 
the object is not present! — You cannot always teach 
object lessons with animals present, just as in a reading 
lesson, if the child is reading a description of scenery, 
we cannot bring the scenery before him. 

8380. Mr. REDiNGTOfr. — In elementary science 
are the pupils asked to conduct the experiments 
themselves! — In some cases they are; the whole of 
the children don’t do the experiments, but ocoasioaally 
a child is brought out and the teacher lets one or two 
children do experiments during the lesson. 
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S381. From jour knowledge of rural schools do 
you tiiink tliat after a short time elementary science 
Muld be iniroduccd, perhaj)s in & modified form, in nil 
of them 1—1 tbiuk so. 

8352. Host Rev. Dr. W.^isH. — The children are 
also brouglit into contact with the expeiimonts, even 
when they are not asked to conduct the experi- 
nientsl — Oli, yes, the object may be passed nround 
among the class. 

8383. Onptixin Shaw. — D oes not this pailicukv 
course of object lessoas fulfil oil the necessary motives 
of an object lesson 1— Certainly, 1 think so myself; 
but the difficulty is persuading Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors to adopt that view. 

83S1. Here you have the object, and you ask the 
child all they can observe or leam about tlie object? 
—Yes, but we have got to au()j>ly another course in 
addition. 

S3S5. From compulsion from without 1 — We don’t 
wish to put any luoii; subjects on if we can help it. 

SS86. Y’ou tliink that would be a more satisfactory 
object Ic.sson tlian u lesson on a horse dr,\wn from 
pictures ? — If you have an object in front of a child it 
is far better for the child than any lesson on picturos 
or models. 

8387. As regards elementary science teaching, 
would yon tliink it nece-ssaiy to have some system of 
supervision over the tcaeber.s to seo that tliey are not 
leading it into wrong directions? — At first I think 
you ought until yon Imve got the class of teachers 
that you think can do it. 

838S. There is always a tendency on the jiart of 
teaclim-s who don't know veiy much science to in)]Kirt 
the latest thing they have heard or read of to the 
cliildi'cn ? — That is one teudency \va have to guard 
against. 

S3S9. You have sniil tliat the less app.M-ulus y<ai 
hod the butter; it might be butter expressed, the 
simpler the appiiratns ? — Yes, I mean the simpler 
and the fewer tlie apparatus the bettor : I don’t want 
a lot of elaliuratc apparatus in sdiuuls, for it will not 
be used. 

83H0. Yon want sulKcicnt apparatus of the simplest 
sorb for wliaUivur exorcise i.s beiug done ? — Quite so. 

8391. If tho childron were not receiving any 
manual training it: the fifth and sixth standard^ 
wonld you still hold to the o[<inioii that it was better 
to give them science iu.struction tlum any sort of 
mnual trniuiiig I — T could lumlly say. 

8393. In your former answer vim considered the 
case of boy.s who were going tlirough ii coimse of 
woodwork aflei'warcls ? — I was con.sideriiig cliildreu 
in 1, 2, .3, and -k 

8393. You had it in your mind that they would go 
to wood work in tlie after stanilaixls ? — Quite so. 

8394. But if they laul not suoh an opportunity, do 
you think it would lie preferable to have science 
ieacliiog or some form of manual instniction, such as 
advanc^ kindergarten? — It you are going to take 
that science work practitsilly, like practical chemistry 
or physics, I should be still inclin^ to science. 

8395. I am thinking of children vrho leave school 
at the fifth standard 1 — It is a scarcely fair comparison ; 
you are introducing a subject which is being done 
practically, and the other is not practical in standards. 

8390. 1 only want an expression of opinion if it is 
Dot almost necessary that they should have botli forms 
of training 1 — If you can get both by all means. 

8397. Brofessor Fitzgerald. — Then you think 
ttere is an important difiference between the educa- 
Uonal value of the manual tioining and of the science 
teaching? — In the lower standards I think there is: 
I think tho science training is much better for the 
children. 

8398. But you think they are of different educa- 
tional value : for instance, has not cardboai-d work got 
a different educational value from elementary science 
lessons ? — Yes, and I prefer both, but the answer I 
g*^e was, which would I prefer if I could only have 
oue. 


8399. But each has an independent educational Liverpool 

value? — Certainly. . — 

8400. Do you think it would be po^ible in the 

country to introduce elementary science in the shape ^tr. R, Nixnn. 
of collecting insects and plants, and soon, for object 
lesson.s, to encourage the children to make collections 
for themselves 1 — I am doubtful os to whether you 
could get the teacher interested. 

8401. Tf yon could get the teacher interested in it, 
could he Jo it? — You might do it, but I don’t see 
that it would be any more advantage educutiuually 
th.an tliese object lessons. 

8402. Mr. Stbutheus. — You would Lave to go 
with the children to help them to collect? — Yes. 

8403. Professor Fitzgerald. — C hildren do collect 
things very often ? — They do. 

8404. Could not their collecting mania be organised 
to some extent by the assistance of tlie teoclicr 1 — I 
am doubtful about that : it might. 1 cannot pass an 
opinion on a thing I have never done myself. 

8405. Do you think at the end of the day, if this 
manual training were put on os an extra hour, there 
would be a danger that the teacher would be too 
tired to go on with it after his other work ? — I should 
prefer it .it the h^inning of the day ; he has to be 
constantly on the move and Hatching each individual 
child. 

840(3. More so than in other kinds of lessons? 

— Yes, you sec he is fagged out at the end of 
the day. 

8407. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— K siiecially with us 
in Ireland where there is a prolonged school at(Knd- 
ance? — Quite so. 

8103. Professor Fitzgerald. — W hat are tlie suli- 
jects that are taken here ;« advaucetl kindergarten — 
clay-modelliug ? — Paper-folding, paper-cutting, iiml 
colouring, cai-ilboard and wu-e-work. 

8409. Is that with the brush ? — No, with crayon 
chalks. 

8410. That begins under the fourth standard? — 

Tliat begins under the fourth, card[>oai-d w'urk and 
stick laying. 

8411. Is that taken outside the kindergarten as 
advanced kindergirten ? — It is taken in standard 1. 

8412. No brick-Iatnug from plans and elevations 1 
— No, we don't do that. 

8413. Do you think that is a good thing ?— I do ; I 
wish we did it 

8414. Mr. Striithers. — You have some small 
country schools of fifty or sixty taught by women, 
not by men 1 — We have. 

8415. You have one woman taking charge uf the 
school and she teaches needlework?— Y^es. 

8410. Her teaching of needlework would be very 
much parallel to a man teacliing woodwork to the 
Ijoys ?-— Certainly. 

8417. Tlien she finds no difficulty in teaching 
needlework in a scDool where all these other subjects 
ai-« going on 1 — I don’t know that she does not find 
any dilliculty. 

8418. At all events she overcomes it ? — I don’t 
know tliat she does overcome it. 

8419. She teaches needlework 1—1 don’t know (hat 
she does ; it won’t be up to the level of the to^yD 
needlework. 

8420. Do you know the arrangements for teaching 
needlework?— The girls are set to do needlework, as 
a rule, given by specimens, and the teacher goes and 
teaches gniimnar or geography or drawing to another 
class of boys, whatever subject tlie mIs are not 
taught, which used, in days gone by, to be English. 

8421. Professor Fitzgerald. — I nstead of teaching 
needlework, she allows the girls to teach themselves? 

— To some extent, necessarily. 

8422. Mr. Sthuthees. — C hildren in schools are not 
necessarily being taught, all the time by the teacher — 
you frequently set them to practice arithmetic from 
books T—Yes. 

8423. Is there arty difficulty in having the rest of 
the school doing arithmetic ?— Throughout the week 

2 D 
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LlifiV tnkc all tho stibjecte .alika ; it is wlini tlm girls 
uvc'cloiiig ncwllework tho boys t.iko .m extra siiliject — 
tliat now is (h'awiug; and it is only taught. at that time. 

Sti!4. But no such C(>n<litii>ii apjili<!.s to Irriauil — it 
would be quite iKJssihleto have the boys, or part of 
the seliool, engaged iu silent work from Iwoks wiiilc 
the girls are receiving special instruction in netallc- 
wi*rk, or the hoys specuil instruction iu hand and eyo 
training f — Th.at would 1» tpiite possible. 

84:2.'j. Yon havo four class subjects in every class '! 
— With object lessons added ou. 

842G. And n.-dt:xtion? — Yes. 

84'27. And yon consider this great exten.sion of clnss 
subjects is for tho benefit of tho jmpils intellectually 1 

It is a difficult subject for me to answer ; I think 

we havo just about gone as far as wc can pos-sihly go. 

8428. But so fur, ymi don’t think tlicro have been 
any burl cflccts 1 — I have not noticed any. 

8429. Up to a certain point it is desirable to have 
a variety of subjects} — Cevtainly. 

8430. So you don't think the teaching of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic would necessarily bo snbsiau- 
tiallv improved if you cut off some of tliose subjectsl 
— I don't think it would. 

8431. The same argument would apply to your 
cultiug off manual instruedon in various forms— if 
you take that away you need not look for a siilwtau- 
tial impvovenicnt on the work left! — Oh, no; wc 
woubl Iw as wft were lioforc. 

8432. You said tliat you mu-st take the.se object 

lessons in addition to the courss of soicnee ; why ! — 
The Education Department 

8433. Professor FiTZCEiur.o. . — Would they not 
allow science lossoas to lie cilled object lessons ! — 2Co ; 
they did for one or two years, but hist year wc were 
ex]iect<d to give another object. Ic-sson. 

8434. Mr. STiU!Tnen.s. — Whut is the flifTcn'iico 
between object lessons au<l scionre lessons! — Science 
lessons wc are paid for, as :i clus.s .subject. 

8430. Then that is the dillerence betwiwn the two! 
— It is tho difference in a great many subjects in the 
English Code. 

843G. With four class subjoct-s taught, you have au 
ample sujiply of class subjoct-s 1 — We have. 

8437. 'I'licB why teach object lessons in .addition! 
— The Code requires them. 

8438. For instance, you need only teach two class 
subjeci.s, then your third and fourth class subjects are 
optional — why not drop one of tliose nnd take object 
lessons instead !— Because the Liverpool School Board 
say we have got to teach these four. 

8439. Then the difficulty arises with the Liverpool 
School Board and not with tlie Department !— In that 
particular case, but then the Department sny we have 
to take object Icasons, so between the two we have 
object lessons and four chiss subjects. 

8440. You need not take the object lessons in addi- 
tion to the four class subjects — it may be only in 
addition to two class subjects ! — The Education 
Department want these object lessons. 

8441. You could take tliese object lessons in place 
of one of the doss subjects ! — We could, os far as the 
Education Department is concerned. 


8443. In i-ccout yoai-s there has been a con.dderaliii. 
increase in efficiency iu the schools generally 1_\ 
marked increa.se ; I think the ini-ii«i.<ic is in t!u: ability 
of the teachei-s more tlian that of the lioy.s. 

8413. Do you associate that in any wav with tlip 
introduction of science teaching ujul innmi;il instruc- 
tion! — I associate it with the manual instruction 
with tho special clas.s of tc.u'licrs; but in the lower 
stand.ajxls f iissociaU' it largely with elpmi-ai;irv 
science. 

8444. Of cour.se there aro otlier causes which harp 
helped! — Y’es; tlio Ixittur trainiug. Eierything 1ms 
temhni in the same diixrotinn. 

S4-15. Tlici'e is a greatc'r freedom of toarhingi— 
Y’es. 

S44fi. Less rigid cxamiu.ation ; yon consider tlmt 
an impiDvement ! — Eveiy one is t>£ certain iiifliii-’ue. 

8447. I suppose you consider an individmil t.\. 
amuuitiou in rending, writing, and nritlimetic wnulrl 
be very l«ui for tlie deveiopmeut of intc-lligence!— I 
DGver likc.d it. 

S44S. But is it merely a question of liking, or of 
conviction as to its value!— It may bo valiuible in 
some Ciose-s. 

S449. Profea.S'U’ PtT2n>:n.vLn. — ^I’here hs .a sLate- 
mcrit that the object lessons may be eilber a series 
of object lessons there described or anotlier. aoconl- 
ing to tho wishes of the teacher. Perli.aps the in- 
spector would recognise your elementary science 
lesson as au object lesson witliiu tbu CihW — H o 
docs ; but our Board says “ No ; we havo drawn up 
one of our own which we will have taught." 

8400. Most Rev. Dr. M'.ii.str. • In the C>sip, 
Article 15, there are two distinct things provirlpd for, 
— elementary srlenceis one, object lessoue is iinothor. 
We are told that <ibj«ct lessrms, the rccoihI of these, 
becomes nhligaimy now ! — Yes. 

£4')1. Does not that Reeai t'l mean object lessons 
as distinct from ulcmenLary science ! — That is what I 
hax'e been saying. 

S452. Tlierefnri: tho Code makes this distinction !— 
Only that our Bcuinl took Klementary science as one 
of the clas-s subjects, which they neeil not have done. 

8433. But you u-ould not butisiy the requirements 
of the Code, as I uiwlei-stand it, by’ taking eleiiieutary 
science iu jdace of these object lessons ? — 1 think not. 

8454. You must take object lessons th-at are not 
elomentary' science lessons! — Yes. 

8455. For the Code distinguishes between elemen- 
tary science an<l object lessons! — Certainly. 

8456. And it says object lessons as distinct from 
elementary scienee are henceforward to be obliga- 
tory! — Yes. 

8457. Allow me to read this to you from the Instruc- 
tions to iuspectore : “Object teaching sliould bedistiu- 
guisbed from instruction in natui'ol science. Iu 
object teaching the chief intei'est should centre in the 
object itself." All this seems to me to point to a 
class of things that are object lessons and that are 
not elementary science, which Ls mentioned in another 
part of the Code ! —That is what we take it to mean. 


Ur. WiUUm 


Mr. William Nelson, Superintendent of Manual Instruction to tho Manchester School Board, examined. 


8458. CsAlBUAM. — I think you are the Superin- 
tendent of Manual Instruction to the Manchester 
School Board! — Yes. 

8469. Can you tell us the number of schools in 

Manchester in which manual instruction is taught! 

Eighteen elementary schools and five organised 
science schools. 

8460. And besides that are there any classes! — 
There are two classes for the training of teachers. 

8461. And you have put in a time-table ! — Yes. 

8462. Will you tell us the time at which the 


manual instruction is taken! — In the elementary 
schools the manual instruction is taken after school 
hoars ; in the organised science schools it is taken 
during school hours, and, of course, the time-table 
works in with the ordinary time-table. Some schools 
take it from 4.30 to 6.30 in the afternoon — the 
manual instruction, and some from 7 to 9. 

8463. Is it compulsory on the boys to 
manual instruction! — It is quite voluntary; b^ 
practically becomes compulsory because the head 
master in the school insists on the boys going to 
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«ime extent, iiltlioogli tlic Board don’t make it com- 

puKerv. 

^404. It i«, jn-o tnnio, a lengthening of the school 
lionrs ITph. 

SiG.'i. H<»w many lessons are given to each boyJ — 
Onlv one of two hours every week. 

SiCC. How are yon provided, for iw regurtls a staff 
of tenebers ! — We liiivo a atatV of five i-cgiilu- teachers 
;or the oiganiscd science schools, niiJ two or tlnve 
srtizans lU'u employed to assist in Uaoiiiug and sharpen- 
ing tools. 

'b4<57. In the eiementnvy schools <lo the ordinary 
n-Mhrrs assist itr teacliing sulijccts? — Yes. 

S4GS. How aiv they ijunliKed — I am sjwaking of 
>rkiux“, first of all i — 1 have nothing to do witli thn 
teaching of acionce ; my work is connected with 
iiiamuil iiiRtnictiuu entirely. 

!5 li}9. TIow are the teacliera qualified for teaching 
iiiaiutal insti'iiction? — Tlio gcueral qualificjitiou is the 
Cit yancl Guikls’ cortificuta — second year’s certificate — 
Imt many of them have tSloyd certificates besides. 

5470. Wliero do tliey get that from 1 — Tlie examin- 
ing body of the City and Guilds’ Institute ; tlien for 
the Sliivd cei'tiBcate some Law been to Naiis, and 
othei'H Imre taken tlie course in England 

5471. Where are the coui-ses taken in England I — 
In a gioat many places. V'e liave taught it ourselves 
in 31ancltester nud trained all our own teachers. 

S4T2. Xu sctiie case« do Uie iieod masters teach 
manual instruction 1 — Yes, in two or tbi-ee places. 

$473. Have all the te.ocbers of umnua) instruction 
hc?n specially trauiecl for the work by the superin- 
tendent of manual instruction 1 — Yes. 

$174. Tliat is, in addition to any tmioiug they get 
before they get their certificate 5 — Ye.s. 

$475. Have you any artisan instruotoi-sl— Yes, I 
tlunk we have Uirec altogether. 

.1470. And you tliink they are ns good for your 
pmpose as trained teachers 1 — Not for tho general 
purpose of manual instruction ; they seem to answer 
very well as aa.sistant teuchci'S. 

8477. What number of boys are taught by one 
teacher at a time? — Twenty, the maximum number. 

8478. How are your rooms fitted?— The principal 
fitting up is based cm a single bench ; we liave not 
double benches in Manchester. One boy has a bench 
to himself, and that bench is fitted with a bench .set, 
and then supplementary tools are arranged round the 
room. 


S479. Are those benches across the room or length- 
»a\^ I — Tliey are placed witli ri^ard to the light. 
8480. Are the rooms you have in Manchester 



room built. 

8481. Then do you put the light at the side of the 
RX)m1 — The light comes from the side facing the 
student. 

8482. I sec that your room is 33 feet by 34 feet : 
what I want to know is, is the light supplied by 
windows at the end or at the side of the room ?— 
Generally supplied from two sides at Icaab, sometimea 
threesides — adjacent .sides. These dimensions here— 
32 feet by 24 feet — are only given as a standard on 
which to base calculations for the number of benches 
in rooms. 

8483. What are the cost of fittings? — Tlie cost of 
fitting a room with twenty benches and tools for 
twenty boys is £60. 

8484. Ihat is to say, you can get a bench and tools 
for about 50#. apiece ?-— Yes. 

8486. If only one batch of boys used this room, 
you say the cost of fittings will be £2 10s. ; but 
poerally there are four to twelve batches in the 
luoiu — in that case the cost would be reduced? — ^Tes, 
«a^erably. If you had twelve batches yon would 
■mfiply the twenty by twelve, and divide. 

8486. As regards tlie cost of timber, what is the 
P®*” scholar? — 3#. a head. 

848T. For drawing material ? — 3<i 
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84S8. Do you regard the scheme ofiuanunl instruc- 
tion as educational, os opiiosetl to being technical ? — 
Yes, my loial. In connection with die work, the 
ilsiiicbester School Board have never insisted on any 
s^iecial scheme lieing worked to, and os superintendent 
I have had a fi-ee hand in working any scheme I 
like. It has always been opposed to technical work. 
Tliei-e has beeu no direct twbmcol bearing given to 
the work. 

8489. Would yon avy your sclieme, with regard to 
too series of models, is luiswl on au adaptation of Sloyd 
teaching to the \»st troditious of English workshop 
pnvctice ? — Yei, my lord. 

8490. Is cliLHS ticking only employed in drawing 
and demonstmtion lessons 1 — Yes. 

8491. Whatis teunliing at the bench 1 —Individual. 

8492. But T nndei-stnnd the teacher teaches each 
boy se[)iinitely and does nob give demonstration lessons 
bo tho class ?— Yes, there is no class teaching ut the 
benches. Class beaching is done in a sepainte room 
in which drawing is done ; demonstration of exerdses 
is perfomeil in a kind of demenstration theatre. 

8493. Is any aasistanco given to the pupils beyond 
the demonslintion of the proper methods of work ? — 
Yes. 

6494. X>o you insist on a high standard of effici- 
ency ? — Yes. 

8495. How do you obtain that ? — By the systematic 
gradation of the course. The course commences in a 
very simple way, and leads up to mol's difficult woi-k 
in a systeuialic manner. 

8496. Where does the course begin? — In standard 
5. 

8497. The first thing you do is to teach him to use 
the plane? — Yfis. 

8498. And then work up from that ? — Yes. 

8499. When tlie models arc mode and approved, 
whose proi>erby are they?— The property of the 
scholars themselv&s. 

8500. Wlmt is the method of instruction? — By 
drawing, deuioiistrution, und individual bench work. 

8501. Will you describe that a little more in 
detail ? — In the first place the boy draws the model 
lie luts to make and afterwords a demonstration is 
given of the model by the teacher at the bench, and 
at the some time some account is given of the theory 
of the constiniction of tools and of die desti-uetion and 
growth of timber, and the model is also exhibited at 
the same time to tho boy so that he gets on intuitive 
idea of the thing he has to make. 

8503. Does he make his drawing, seeing the model 
before him ? — He generally has a large model before 
him, much larger than the size he has to make, and it 
is teken to 2 >ieees in front of him. 

8503. He has to reduce his drawing? — He makes 
the drawing full size to the sheet. 

8504. Would lie make his drawing the same am 
as the model, or would he be guided by the size of his 

paper? He would generally make it the same size, 

but if the model was larger than the paper he would 
make it to scale ; but in order to show the model to a 
large class tlie model is made three or four times the 

8505. Then in that case the boy has always to 
reduce the model to scale 1 — No. 

8508. Suppose you want to draw this ink-bottle 
and made it four times the size for demonstration ?— 
In the demonstration the teacher makes the model 
exactly the same size that he has to make j bub in 
order to give the boy an idee of what he ^ to 
make, a large-sized model is made and exhibited to 
the class occasiooally. 

8507. Then you have two models? — ^Yfes ; but not 
in all cases. That does away with the necessity of 
giving each b<^ a model to work from. 

8508. Captain Saaw.— But then you cannot draw 
from actual measurements of the model? — ^If the boy 
has to draw from actual meaaurementa he lias & 
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COMMISSION ON MANUAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 


UvMjHiol. S509. As a matter of fact do you practice from 
““ actual measurements 1 — Not very much. 

^ _L S310. Chairuaii. — "WJien the model is befoi-e the 

Mr. WHikn |joy, the teacher gives him an account of the cou- 
Selion. stvuction of tools, and a description of the growth of 
timber? — Yes. 

8511. Is the bench work, then, all done from tlie boy’s 
own notes, and does the teacher merely correct him? — 
He oidy corrects bad methods of work. 

8.’)12. How is the course of instruction airangedl 
— In three yeara’ courses : there are two sclienies, 
one for elementary schools and another for science 
schools. 

8513. Professor FiTzoBRAtD. — What is the diffe- 
ronce Ijetween tlie elemenmry course and the science 
eoui-se 1 — It is cenerally much easier than the science 
coui'se, but in the limt year it is veiy much tlje same, 
except that tliei'e are mom models. 

Soil. The science course is for hoys in the 
organised science .scliool, and the otlier is for Imys in 
the oiflinary Board School ? — Yes ; in the elementaiy 
sdiuols the average attendance reaches 33 in the 
yc.tr, and in tho oi^anised science schools it reaches 
up to 40 in the year. 

S515. Are the boys in the organised sdence .school 
f'hlpr than the l«ys iu the elementary school ! — .^Vs a 
gcneial rule, yes. 

8316. Captain Shaw. — Have they uotheenthvougli 
♦he ordinary stamlaitls as a rule ? — Not many of them ; 
it is not taken in all the schools, and the Iwys in tho 
organised science schools in Manchester are generally 
drafted from the ordimuy schools, and a great many 
come from voluntarj’ sdiools, where manual instruc- 
tion is not taught. 

8.517. Chairman*. — Have you anj observations 
to make on the advanced or thiid year'.s science 
coui-sG 1 — In connection with this thiixl yeai-’s course, 
we have lately includetl two or three models con- 
nected with practical phy-sic.s. An astatic galvaiio- 
motor stand has Ijpon made tliis year, and has pro%*ed 
s-«ny iutei-estiug and instructive ; probably tliero will 
l>e a further development of this. The Ciiief Inspector 
for tlie district has pointed out the odnsability of 
working models connrated with practical physics ; i)f 
ciiurse, if that is carried out to an unlimited extent, 
it will destroy the logical sequence in the arrangement 
tjf models. 

8318. Professor Fitzgerald. — Unle-ss you can 
combine the two? — ^Yes, it is a very difficult matter 
to bring in models that will actually take the part of 
the sequence of the other models. 

8.519. Mr. Struthers. — They would nob make 
thi.s special apparatus until they had gone through a 
further course! — No. 

8520. So the logical sequence would nob be 
broken until tho pupil had reached an advanced 
point! — Yes. 

8321. I think you siud it is taught in 18 schools in 
hlanchester; are there many in which it is not 
taught 1 — A great many j the difficulty has been that 
we have not had room to introduce it ; whenever we 
have bad room, we have introduced manual instinic- 
tion. All the newer schools have had majiual 
instruction rooms built in connection with them. 

8322. Then you go on the principle of building a 
separate room! — Yes, in many cases it is in the 
building, and in other coses in the playground. 

8523. Yon don’t go in for the principle of centres ! 
— We have only one centre. 

8524. Do you have pupils of voluntary schools 
coming in 1 — No. 

8525. Have you hand and eye training in the lower 
standards! — We have, but it is quite voluntary on the 
part of blie teacher. 

8526. Do you have any control of that part of tho 
work! — Two years ago, when the question of varied 
occupation came up, about 230 teachers were trained 
under me for that work, but since the circular was 
withdrawn by the Department, the work stopped. 

8327. So if it is Irft to the teachers without the 


interference of the Department or the School Board 
they don’t readily take tip hand and eye trabiingl-^ 
They don’t ; we run tlie full Cwle in Mandiest^aod 
tlie te.'ichers find they liave not room for it. 

8528. Do you take four class subjects in Manchester! 
— I could not say. 

8529. Your system tUoro is based on the series of 
models at Niiiis ? — Yes. 

8530. You said it was modified to suit the English 
workshop practice ! — Yes. 

S531. Could you say \vliat the general nature of 
tliat modification w! — After my tmining in Sweden 
and the opportunity 1 had of going thvmigh the NSis 
haudbook, I came to Uio eoucliisioii that an English 
course of Sloyd, exactly identical with the Nus 
course, could liaidly be run, beetuise, although the 
logical sequeuce aud gradutions of Naiis niodida was 
very perfect, it was not perfect from tlie point of 
view of dmwing, and it wits necessary to anunge it 
cnui-se botli for drawing and the oivliiwry liciich work 
that would mu in logiotl sequence and be eusy from 
tlie fiisit. 

8532. It is difficult to have a gradation of models 
accordiug to difliculty, which will ooiresiiond with a 
gi'udation of models accoitling to the tUlficnlty of 
(imiving puiqxispa ! — Yes, and I think you will Snd 
in Sweden no notice is taken of di-awing ; it has been 
taught at Niiiis for the lust two years, but very in- 
(lilTerenily ; in fact, it is almost impossible to teach 
the Niiiis coui'se as a coui'se in drawing. It is pro- 
bably the best course in w'oodwork for Swedish 
sc'hools. 

8333. It is in order to make the NUUs course &n 
efficient coui'se in dmwing Umt you have remodelled 
it ? — Yes. 

8.33-t. CuAiiuiAS. — What do they actually do at 
Niuis ! — It is a tmining college for teachers, and they 
merely make the models. 

8535. Do they do the same sort of work they do 
in this country! — Much the same. 

8536. Not from diuwings? — They work from dia- 
gi'ams and from models. 

8537. They have to work from scale ! — They have 
to work from a drawing of some sort, or a model, but 
a model does not romain accurate very long. If you 
make a number of models ideutical with the series, 
they won't remain accurate to dimensions for many 
months : the wood will shrink and get damaged in 
many ways. 

8538. Mr. Strdtuers. — B ut as a matter of fact 
they ore made from di'awinga at Niias 1 — They are 
made from diagrains. 

8039. And they are strictly enjoined to make the 
drawings of the actual dimensioub! — Yes. 

8640. Do you use the knife in your course! — 
as a pi-eliminaiy, but we don’t t^e it at tlie very 
first as fliey do in Sweden ; wo drop four or five of 
the first models. 

8541. Do you teach the drawing yourself t — 
taught by the teachers ; manual instructors teach 
everything connected with manual instruction in the 
science schools, but in many of the elementary schools 
the teachers find it a great advantage to lake half an 
liour a week for drawing out of the school time, 
then the actual bench work lasts only one and a-half 
hours, and they find the bocks and drawing paper 
are kept much cleaner by adopting this method. 

8543. Do you have any preluninary exercises such 
as exei'cises in sawing or planing ! — No. 3 is an exer- 
cise in sawing. 

8643. But embodied in some object! — It is not 
embodied in a useful object. . . 

8544. Do you have a special size of tools j it u 
sometimes said the ordinary workman’s tools dont 
suit a boy's hands ! — We have the ordinary size of 
tools. 

8545. You don't find any difficulty in the bop 
using these! — No difficulty, the handle of the plane is 
a little less. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


8546. You have been to Sweden and througli the 
course at Naiis j you wei-c a distingnislied student 
there, I understand. Then rou have seen some of 
the Swedish rural schools 1 — Yes. 

8547. There the teaching is done by the regular 
schoolmaster 1— Yes. 

854S. Do you remember when this manual instruc- 
tion is given 1 — I have not any definite knowlerige, 
but I tliink it is given after school liouvs, about five 
o’clock ; they try to get daylight as much as possible. 

6549. They have benches fitteil in the ordinaiy 
school-room 1 — Ye-s, anti in some cases benches that 
sre hinged to the walls and dro[> down, and some 
ih.st fit on to the school benches. 

8550. So the sunie room is used Imth :ts a school- 
rooD) and a manual instruction room! — In many 
coses. 

8051. It is the ciistotJi .ill through the rural dis- 
ti'icts that tlic manuiil instniclLoii is carried on in tlio 
same room witli the ordin.iiy work and by the same 
teachers 1 —Yes, but ui the towiia it is difl'erenL 

8552. Captain SUAW. — I think you said one of 
the times for teocliing manual instruction was 7 to 
9.301 — Seven to nine. 

8553. Do they consider it desirable that children 
of the elementary schools .should ,go out at that liour 
uf the night for manual instruction t — They go to 
many tilings in Manchester Iwsules manual instniction 
as late as that. 

8554. As n general principle, do you think it is 
a good time to give nianu.il inslruction 1 — I spoke to 
a wy about not coming to manual instruction, and 
he told me he had attended five classes that week in 
the evenings. 

8555. Then, on the ciuestion of lighting, is it not pre- 
ferable they should do their manual work by day- 
light 1 — Yes, certainly, I should prefer to have it 
taught during the day. 

^5C. Then you said tlio head master in some 
instances took the manual instruction j iu what class 
of school does the head nuister tiikeitl — In tlie ele- 
menlary school. 

8557. In what class of Momentary scliool — a large 
Board school 1 — A huge Diuircl school, No. 2, Ashton 
Old Road : Uic head master tenches, and in another 
large Board school, Johnson-street, the head master 
teaches manual instruction, and also the evening 
school. 

8558. Mr. STROTnBBS. — It is not given in the 
regular honrs, and does not interfere with his duties 
as head master 1 — It does not intei-fcrc, and is a great 
advantage. 

8559. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — It lengthens his 
hours of work 1 — Yes, bub ho finds it a great recrea- 
tion ; these men are enthusiasU), and have a splendid 
attendance. 

8560. Captain Shaw. — S uppose it was a compul-soiy 
subject, would you consider it desirable the head 
master should teach it 1 — If it was compulsory during 
die day, I don’t think you could do it. 

8561. Do you think it desirablel Would it not 
give the bead master an undue bias in one direction 1 
— I have not an observation to base an opinion on. 

8562. Do 1 understand you only use'one side of 
esch bench 1 — Yes. 

8563. You have not two boys working opposite 
ea.ch other! — No. 

8664. Is there an objection to having two boys 
working opposite each other? — Yes, I think so, per- 
sonally. At first a few of the benches were double, 
Mid we found the tools got mixed up a good deal, 
the boys are facing one another, and that leads to 
*ojne amount of disorder ; if a boy makes a mistake, 
the other boy notices it, and it leads to talking. 

_ 8665. Professor Fitzgbbald. — If there was a 
^vision between them ? — If it was a high division 
It would prevent proper supervision. 

6566. Captain Shaw. — What planes do you use ? 
~An ordinary jack plane, both for trueing up and 
jacking, and a smoothing plane. We also keep a set 


of trueing planes for special use, but each boy has 
not a trueing plane j each boy has a jack plane 

S5G7. If you are not going iu for technical edu- 
cation, is not one plane sulEcient for them 1 — It 
probably would be sufficient, but you could not nirange 
sucli a comprehensive series of models lin a bard and 
fast line as regards special tools. I think one plane 
could do all the work. 

S5CS. If you take a jack plane you would hardly 
have a carpenter's jack plane, but a modified form of 
plane 1 — Somewhat shorter. 

8569. But supposing a boy started at two o’clock 
in the afterooon with a jack plane, and had some 
very rough work towards the end of the aftcnioon, 
and he wanted to finish tlie work ofT, he could not 
AnisU it with that plane very well? — It is quite 
necessary to have a smoothing plane in lulilitioD. 

S570. Y’as uot the Niiiis course drawn out with a 
view of giving instruction in schools where a large 
number of houii> per week is devoted to irranual work ? 
— That is so. 

8571. Wliat is the average? — I believe the average 
in Sweflen is four hours a week. In the large towns 
it i.s much larger. It is absolutely impossible in Eng- 
lisli schools at present w'ith two hours a week to do 
a Niins course in the bo)^!’ school course When I 
was connected with an institution in Old Trafford, 
where we taught the subject for sis hours a week, 
we had many boys who had gone through the whole 
Nilits models. 

8572. Most of the Niiiis models take several hours 
to complete 1 — They do in Sweden, but I don’t think 
they do in England — wc mlopt quicker inetliods. 

8573. Don’t you lose the Itcauty of the training 
then ? — No. I think Sloyd can be taught iu England 
rather dift’erently with advantage, you need not 
do so much sand-papering. In Copenhagen, in a very 
large school where the head of the school was trained 
under Salomon, they use no sand-paper at all. 

8574. I thought sand-paper was strictly prohibited 
except for the finishing of tlie model ? — If you had a 
model like the Swedi.4x scoop to make, you would 
probably spend a clay in sand-papering. 

8575. Do you tliink that Ls advantageoasly spent! 
— Well, the boy gets a finished appearance to his 
model : an English series of models need not go into 
80 many exercises and can avoid so many of these 
sand-paper models that arc peculiarly Swedish in 
character. 

8576. You commence with the {tinted stick ; that 
is not carried out with an Englisii carpenter’.s tools? 
— No, tlie pointed part is finished with a knife. 

8677. Professor Fitzgerald. — In Manchester is 
each scliool taught in its own school-rooms, or do they 
come from a number of schools to a local centred— 
We only have one centre in Manchester and there 
are five schools attending to it ; the other schools go 
to their own rooms. 

8678. Which only receive the children from one 
school? — Yes. In some schools, of course, the room is 
full every night, like Johnson-street, so that there 
would not be room for any other children to come in ; 
there are about 300 boys, and it is used for evening 
work. 

8579. Could the ajirtem you are describing be taught 
in rural schools in the same way as the Naas system? 
— I think so. 

8560. Do 3 TOU think it is of much importance to 
interest the boys by providing thorn with finished 
objects to make os models, rather than exercises ? — 
Yea, in connection with tlie interest of the child it is 
of paramount importance. 

8581. And you think it is important they should 
work in a number of different kinds of wo^ j I see 
here walnut, pine, bass-wood and beech ?— Yes, but 
the best wood for manual instruction is ordinary 
yellow pine. 

8583. But it is much more mteresting to the child 
to make certain models with different kinds of wood ; 
for instance, in making a round ruler, the boy profers 
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COilMISSION OK iL\NUAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


l.ivprfvool. to luntc it of sometbing Jiawl : do you tbiiik it 

— unixtrt.uit that thev -sliould wuvk widi iMereiit kind 

— of iiiutennisl — ifis- 

5Ir William Is it only for boj8 1 — Yes. 

N'clson. I'lix's each Ixiy go at Ms own rate or do you 

reijuiio then\ to finish up their objects at once 1 — No, 
]«• goes at his own rate. 

hhi'v does the drawing get done at the 
scluiol ’ — Tliey always draw in axlvance of their work, 
and it t.akca half an hour a week for dmwing. In 
two hours you can do ns much drawing as will keep 
you working for three weeks after that. 

85^6. 1)0 you find, us a matter of fact, the childivn 
get .sulReieut experience in the u.<c of tools to uiuko 
tlicm work those things accui-atelyt — ^Yes. I may 
piiiit out to the Coiumission that if nil this time is 
athlwl ti)i, if a lx>y works for forty-sLx weeks in the 
year, and puts in two lioura a week at manual instruc- 
tion, he has not mucii itKire time than an ordinary 
apprentice has in one week at the Ijencli, hut still, I 
think, any of the Ixiys who had gone thivuigli a 
manual instruction course after a yeiu’s courtie would 
do better work than an apprentice who had been 
12 months at the trade. 

S5S7. An appi-ontice would do 92 hours a week 1 — 
He would not du so much u-s that, well, say a fmi- 
night, hut even then tlioi'c is a tremendous dUpiirity 
between tluat time and a year’s work at the l»ench. 

SiiSS. Mr. Hedisgtos. — H ave you calculated the 
annual cost per hoy of this woodwork instruction, the 
interest on the biuldings, the interest on the fittings 
and the annual cost of the materials ? — No, I have not. 

8589. "NVould you be aide to obtain for tis that 
infurmatiun 1 — Yes. 

8590. The cost, and perhap.s also tho amount 
of the grant from the Science and Art Depurtmeut 1 
— ^Yes. 

8591. Siwaking generally do you think that the net 
cost to the ratopayors on this department of scliool 
work, is great 1 — My calculation for that has been 
that tlie teiiching whicli costs u.s 5<;. for two hoons, for 
evening work, if the hoy.s attend regularly, is just paid 
for by the Hopirtmeut’s grant or it almost covers it. 

8591a. It covers the cost of the materials? — No, 
cover.s tho cost of tlie teaching, and then the material 
comes to 2s. 3d. a head Jicr year. 

8592. Then there is the interest on tlie buildings 
and fittings 1 — ^Yes, I wrill obtain that for you. 

8593. Most llev. Dr. Wiisn. — Where did you get 
your teachers when you set about introducing this 
manual instruction? — For the first three yeare after 
my engagement under the Manchester School Boaid, 
my work was chiefly devoted to training teachers. 

8594. "What class of people did you take in hand 
for this purpose ? — The elementary school teachers. 

8595. You consider the elementary school teacher 
makes a mirch better instructor than the artizan? — 
Yes. 

8596. At present how arc the teachers trained ? — 
At present we have two classes for teachers weekly, 
and some of the teachers who were trained at the 
very first, five years ago, still carry on tlieii’ training. 

8597. And who teaches these classes? — I have 
charge of them, witli three assistants. 

8598. And proliably those whom you trained at the 
beginning are now, some of them, able to take part in 
the ti'aining ?— Some of them are. 

8599. What is generally thought in Manchester of 
this kind of school work, by persons who take on in- 
terest in this kind of education ? — The work in Man- 
chester has been very popular both amongst the 
parents and teachers, and with the children it has 
been entirely voluntm-y ,aa I said before, and we have 
had no difficnlty in getting good attendances ; the 
attendance, of course, is dependent on the imfividuolity 
of the teacher to a great extent, but generally the 
men we have picked have been men who had some 
enthusiasm for the work. We have a good many to pick 
from -j we have trained some hundreds, and have only 
thirty-six teachers employed. 


8C00. How manyliours a week do you give l<> thU 
man mil instruction! — Some take it for two houi-a and 
soiiiB for two bom'3 and a-liiilf. 

SGOl. You have never aimed at making time for thU 
within the ordinary school time, a.sis donein Dirniinu- 
haui and Ixindon, and here? — I think it Las 1n*n 
considered by the Board. 

8G02. You never thought of giving loss time either 
to veligiouA iustructiou or to any other subjoctl—Ko: 
but umiiuid instruction has not suffered from lxnn» 
taught out of Hcliool boiu-M, as fur ns can be judged from 
the results of tlie Science and Art Departmeut. 

SG03. I think you mentiimed that it is the liea/1 
teacher of the school that tako-s this as an additinuto 
hLs oi-dinary work { — lu two or three cases only. 

8G04. Hu i-s paid for it? — Ve.s. 

8605. And that, you think, issubstantiallyc.irend 
by tlie grants given by the Dquu'tmenfb— If the 
attcucl.'mce is good it is sub-stantially coi'ered. 

8G0G. Is the distinction lietweeu elementm-y manual 
instniction and tcclmicnl instruction genciuUy under- 
stood in Manchester ! — I think so. The ihxuxl umler- 
stands it very well, aud 1 think the public uacIcisitAiids 
it to sfjjne e.xtent, although not at all clearly. The 
thing is too young. 

8607. Don't you think that liaving a subject like 
this taught outside of school hours is calculatvil Co 
create the idea that it is not really part of the work 
of a school ■ — I am afraifl so. Per.scmally, I don't 
uppiDVOof its lieing taught outside of -school hours. 

8G0S. You think that if it were taught within tlie 
sclionl hours, the piojjer educational view of the work 
would Ijo lietter kept before tlie mind of the public? 
— Tes ; it would be much better to take it in the 
school liours. 

8600. To what extent is drawing taught tlirriugh- 
out the school coui'se in Jtiincliestfr ! — They do 
oi-dinary drawing for tiic Di-[)iU‘tment; but I could not 
tell 3 -tm exactly the time given for it. 

5G1G. So thiit bj’ tlie time they come up to the wood- 
working in the fifth standard they aro pretty exiiert ? 
— tVe iind we have to teach drawing ovei' again for 
our [lurixises. To make a dmuing for a nnxlel object 
is very different from niakiug on ordinary drawing, 
tliat is drawing for itself. 

soil. Have they drawn objects at all up to that? 
— Tea ; simple objects and dimen.sions. 

8612. Do they unflor.sUuul anything about per- 
spective ?~-No ; I think not. 

8613. How do they draw an object, a cube for 
instance ? — They could draw the object from mcosnre- 
ment; I think in standard 3 they measure ; but I am 
out of my sphere now, for I have nothing to do ulti 
ordinary drawing. 

8G14. But fls to any working drawings, plans, and 
elevations, they do not begin at that branch of the 
work until they como to the fifth standard ? — Yes. 

8615. You think they are well able in the drawing 
to keep ahead of the woodwork ? — Yes. 

8616. So that even the boys who go faster than 
the others in woodwork are not ahead of their own 
drawings? — ^There are always boys of that class, and 
they are allowed to draw specially. 

8617. I suppose it is a principle that everj’tMng 
must be drawn by the boys before it is made 1— Yes. 

8618. You aim at getting lie boys to make some 
apparatus for the teaching of science ? — Yes; but that 
is in the third year of the advanced science course. 
It has interfered to some extent this year, because 
this is the first year we have taken it ; but next year 
it will bo emboMed in the coui'se properly, os it is in 
name now. 

8619. I suppose you will try to have it brought in 
as part of the regular system of gradation ! — Y« ; 
bat of course the objects to be made for the practical 
physics will vary, and in connection with the manual 
instruction it will be difficult to keep pace with every 
variation. 

8620. When they make their draunngs, to what 
extent do they attend to the actual measurement 
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»if tlic object ; tlo they fli-st put things (hiwn roughly 
MiJ then make the measurements and make a draw- 
ing to scale 1 — In sumo cases they make n rough sketch 
lUi^ thfu nuke a completed object; but generally 
iher work fiom the blackboard drawing made by 
tlie’tetcher. 

S621. ^ou do not make it part of your system 
that they should draw from tlie object, by tukiug 
pkins ami elevation, first making a rough di-awing, 
and then taking the measuromeiils ami drawing 
iiccorati'ly t)i scale for themselves, witliout cii;iying 
anvotlier person's drawing! — We have not done that. 

8G22. Don't you think it is a good thing?— It 
is. and onv children have that set to them liy her 
irajesty’s inspector, and have done it sufficiently well 
to get excellent 

8033. 'Just one or two questions almut the Swcdi.sli 
schools. The stiinchuxls in tlie Swedish coiu-se, I 
suppose, more or.ha.s correspond with the standards 
heiv in England? — I know notliing of the ordinaiy 
iducflfinn in Swedish schools. I Lave seen wood- 
work there- 

8G3 Jr. Did it strike you that it was confined to tlie 
mote grown cliildren ? — I tliiiik the thetny in Sweden 
is that the child should oomineuce ordinary manual 
iustmutiou at the age of ten years, not at any special 
standani. 

.SG35. 'Tlut would about correspond with your 
4tli standard ? — Yes, but sometimes, in our 4tU 
standard, we have l)oys very much too weak for 
uiatmid in.sti*uction. 

8G3C. In Mftiichestcr tliis manual instruction i.s 
confined to boys? — Yes. 

SG27. In Sweden, is it not taught to girls 1 — S*jme, 
not many ; but I lielieve the originator of the Sloyd 
idea di>es not believe in girls doing Sloyd. 

SG3S. Yon spoke of the use of sandpaper, is it not 
a principle of Swedish Sloyd tliat die utmost ]xi.SKibIe 
degiw of accuracy should first lie attained by the 
use of tools Ijefore sand-i>aper is allowed ? — Yos, the 
models are all examined lieforo they are sandjmpered. 

6G29. By tlio “ model,” you nicoai the object made 
by the chilcl ? — Y’s-s. 

8C30. And unles-s a .sufficient degree of accuracy 
has been attained, the sandpaj>er is not allowed I — Is 
not allowed, and then it is used very sparingly, as far 
as quantity goes. 

8631. If it is to be used at all, there would be a 
greater need for using it in a system such as tlie 
Swedish, wliich works veiy much more with curved 
surfaces than your woodwork in England ? — Yes. 

8632. To a large extent you in England keep clear 
of cuiTed surfaces? — We have cuned surfaces, but 
less than in Sweden, because we cannot work such a 
comprehensive uerles of models. 

8033. You try as far as possible, I hope, to keep 
from using sand-paper ? — We don’t use much sand- 
paper in Manchester. 

8634. Chaibuan. — T here is one question I should 
like to ask, and that is — from your own knowledge, is 
this system of manual instruction spreading in the 
tuml schools in Lancashire ? — Yes, I think it is. I 
think they are taking it up, and the teachers show a 
8Tttt desire to take it up, a great nnmy of them are 
*be»dy trained for it. 

8635. And any initial difficulties are being gradu- 
ally overcome a.s regards the comparatively small 
*«uuber8 in schools, and the distrmces children live 


from schools? — I think the difficulty is the provision 

of the room ami the fitting up, . 

8G3G. Are they previdiiig separate rooms 1 — I don't ' ' — ‘ 
think they are at present in the small rural scbool.s, Mr- 'VillLmi 
except under the County Council. ‘ 

SG.37. In tlie small niral scliools in this country 
would you have a second room that would be u.sed 
for this puqiose ? — Yes, if possilde ; but it cun easily 
Iw worked in au onlinsiry class-room, Iktcouso it is 
very clean, and suit.vhle nvrongemeuts cau be nimle 
for fitting up an ordin.'iry room. 

8038. Suppose you were to cuiry the idea to 
Ireland, where there is a rural school with only one 
room, do you think it would Ire possible, by cleui'ing 
away the desks, or putting extra fittings on the dc-sks. 
to teirry on a chxss outside school hours? — Yos, I 
think light bench tops could made to fit over the 
top of other de.sks, and lot 4 bop work nromid, but 
of coiu’sc, it is not so good os a boneb, but it would 
do. 

8C39. Mr. SiROTHEns. — You have trained teachers 
teaching this woodwork? — Yes. 

S64G. Are tliese teachers also teaching classes 
dui'ing tho day ? — Yes. 

8041. You liavo no leacliers sjieoially devototl to 
manual instruction and nothing else ? — Not in 
elementary schtrols. 

8642. Profe-ssorFiTzcnE.ALR. — Ts elementary science 
taught in Manchester schnok ? — Yes. 

SG43. Universally! — I think so. 

8644. Captain Shaw. — I f you nsc tlie took used in 
English trade.s, must you not have a more or leas 
firm basi.s to work on, and be able to hold the 
material ? — ^You w«)uld have to have a firm biwls for 
any kind of tool.s. 

8G43. Do you dank you can get it by tlw-se su)«ti- 
tntes — putting wnnethiug on the of a ilcsk 1 — If 
tho beiiclios are firmly made, it only i-equires a good 
principle of fixing tl>e top on to make it firm. 

864G. CnAiiiM.AX. — Are tho benches fixeil to tho 
floor in manual schools? — Yes. 

8647. I suppose nn ordinni'y school desk would not 
be fixed to the flisir ? — It would not, because it is 
mucli lieavier ; it is made of iron, and I don’t think 
any kind of planing would move an ordinary desk, 
and planing would be tlie only thing likely to move it. 

Chairnta.v. — B efore the Commission breaks up at 
Livei’pool, they desire me to express their most 
cordial thanks to the School Board of Lirerpool for 
the great courtesy which they have .shown and the 
great assistance they have ofibrded us in our in- 
quiries ; and also to thank them for placing their 
offices at our disposal, and their officers for the very 
kind manner in which they have given us every 
assistance in their power during the last four days. 

Mr. OcLToy. — My Lord, if I may be permitted, in 
tlte absence of the Chairman of tho Board, to express 
on behalf of onr colleagues our appreciation of the 
way in which you have recognised what was a very 
earnest desire on our part to extend to this Com- 
mission every facility that was in our power, J do so 
>vith the greatest posable pleaswt. It is a source of 
satisfaction to ns if to any extent we have aocom- 
plisbed the object we had in view. "We can only say 
that we recognise in this Commission, alike in its 
object and the honourable character of its iadividual 
members, an opportunity which called upon us to do 
all we could to further it in its important work. 
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EIGHTEENTH PUBLIC SITTING.— FRIDAY, APRIL 2nd, 1897. 
AT 11 o’clock, A.1T. 


At the Grand Jury Room, The Courts, Carlisle. 

Present:— Tlie Right Hon. the E.m of Belmore, G.C.M.G., in the Chair; The Right Hoa C. T. 

Redinqton, M.A. ; Tlie Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, d.d., d.sc. ; Rev*. Hamilton* 
Wilson, d.d.; Professor G. F. Fitzoeiui.d, f.t.c.d.; Captain T. B. Shaw, and J 
Struthers, Esq., B.A.; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a., Secretary. 


Mr. C. 

Conrt«o*7 

Eodgaon. 


Mr. C. Courtenay Hodgson, Organising Secretary to the Cumberland County Council, examined. 


8648. Ch.urua.\'. — Y ou are the Organising Secre- 
tary to the Cumberland County Council 1 — I am, my 
lor A 

8649. Will you describe to us the condition of the 
County as to manual and practical instruction in 
1891, when the County Council first took up the 
work of practical education 1 — Well, my lord, I con 
best describe, perhaps, the condition of the County at 
that time by saying that practically there was no 
technical or manual instruction of any kind within 
the County witli tlie exception of the work that was 
just begun at Keswick, which probably some members 
of the Cumuiusion know something about. It bas since 
tbon developed considerably, but at that time it was 
merely in its infancy. 

8650. Is tbut technical workl — Manual work; now 
the Kes«*ick School of Industrial Art. 

8651. Is it a technical school or isitcomiecteil with 
pruuai-y education ? — It is not connected with primary 
education, it is a ]>urely technical school. In the i-e.st 
of tlio County there was practically no technical or 
mauiia! iustimction of auj’ kiud. 

8652. And of course then you had no ijuolified 
teachers 1 — We liad no qualified teachers ; tliat was the 
great difficulty the County Council first met with iu 
endeavouring to org.auise a system of techniail in- 
struction, and that w.ant was the fii-st work whicli was 
put before them to supply, 

8653. When they set about supplying the want did 
they confine themselvesto technical instruction strictly 
so-called, by whicb, although there seems to a 
diScreuce of opinion ns to the ex.ict meaning of the 
word, we here understand a.s the teaching of tiiules ; 
or did they also extend it to hand and eye traioing, 

which we know as manual instruction 1 Yea, they 

included hand and eye training. In fact the County 
Council through their enmmittee i-sither develop^ 
that side of it more tlian tlie other considering that 
that was the more purely educational side of manual 
ti'aining, and consequently they felt it was more their 
duty to devote themselves to that than tl*at which 
you describe as the teaching of trodea 

8654. Can you tell us what steps weie taken to 
supply the want of qualified teachers 1— Yes j the first 
subject to which the Council turned their attention 
was agriculture, Cumberland being largely an agid- 
cultura. County os of course you know. The Council 
secured the services of Dr. Webb, who at that time 
was principal of the Aqiatria Agricultural College.and 
under him there were organised classes for elementai’y 
school teachers. Tlie idea of the committee at tliat 
time was to introduce the teaching of agriculture into 
elementary schools in the County and with that 
object, classes were formed at one or two centres in 
the County on Saturday, which was the vacant day 
for elementa^ teachers, under Dr. Webb. Teachers 
■were offered inducements to attend these classes by 
portions of their railway fare and expenses being paid 
by the CoundL These classes were condnoted upon 
the syllabus of the Department of Science and Art. 


8655. Was this teaching purely the theory of 
agriculture or were there any school plots in which 
there was practical ■work carried on ?--Tliere was no 
practical woi*k in connection with it: it was impossible 
because they were held on Saturdays aad conducted 
here at Carlisle and at Whitehaven. 

8656. Were those classes continued 1 — They were 
dropped in a couple of years. 

8657. Why were they dropped 1 — The committee 
hod occasion rather to change their views on the 
subject, and came to the conclusion after two years' 
experience, although a large number of teachers 
obtained the certificates of the Science and Art 
Department, qualifying them to teach agriculture, 
yet, although tliat so far was good, it was felt that the 
introduction of the teacliing of agriculture into the 
elementary schools was impossible in any beneficial 
way without some practical work in connection with it, 
whicb the teoebers — although they might liave ub 
tained a certificate — were not qualifier! to give; and, 
consequently tlie committee came to the conclusiuu 
tliat the elcmeatary teacher, even thougli trained 
theoretically, was not the preper instrument far 
teaching agriculture. 

8658. Have the County Council in their mind 
any resumption of the teacliiug of agriculture, put- 
ting it on the Imsis of practical instruction 1 — Yes ; 
recently the (bounty Council have endeavoured by the 
establishmcut of a fai'm school near Penrith, to con- 
duct the teaching of agriculture in a more practical 
manner, and in wbat they tliink really is the proper 
way, that is, to take the children or youths after 
they have had their elementary school education, 
and not to endeavour to combine the teaching of 
agriculture with the elementary school education. 

8659. How will they manage that ; will there be 
a sort of college whei-e the pupils can live togetherl 
— The school farm, which I hope the Coumiission 
will see before they leave Cumboi'land, is meant to 
be a school where a course of instruction will be 
given, combined with residence in the house of the 
manager, to a limited number of boarders. They 
will be selected by the committee from persons en- 
gaged in farming pursuits in the County, and 

be token there for longer or shorter teims of io; 
struction. The idea is, of course, that they should 
reside there for a certain time under the control of 
the manager and staff. 

8660. I suppose tliis farm is something on the 
same footing as tie one they have at Glasnevin, nc**' 
Dublin ; do you know it T — I have heard of it. 

8661. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do both boys and 
girls go there 1 — Only boys in the winter. The 
was only established last winter. The proposal is to 
take young women in the summer months when tne 
boys cannot be spared from the farm, to 1®*® 
dairy work. 

8682. Chairman. — We hope to see that farm to- 
morrow, and therefore I will pass on and ask 
what the County Council has substituted for these 
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ciasses in agriculture? — After the classes in agri- 
culture were dropped, or even while t)iey were still 
continuing, the County Council instituted similar 
classes for teachers in other subjects ; the subjects 
lahen were such as hygiene anti sanitation, physi- 
ology, also chemistry. These classes were conducted 
in the same way, that is, they were conducted under 
the syllabus of the Science and Art Department, a id 
ve held them at certain centres up and down the 
County. A further important development of the 
County Council's work in tlie tniining of teachers 
was the establishment of classes fur instruction in 
drawing, which were held at a largo number of 
centres up and down the County, with the object 
of enatiing teachers to obtain their full certificates 
as teachers of drawing, which was in a very backward 
state in the County. 

8663. Does it ever liappen in this County, as 
we hare beard it dues in Ireland, that a teacher 
msv obtain his certiQcate in drawing, and yet be 
quite unfit to teach drawing, becau.se, although he 
has obtained the certificate, lie has not taught draw- 
ing, possibly for a long period of years, and has for- 
gotten all about it ? — That, no doubt, does occur in 
certain cases, but not to any great extent 

8664. Not 80 generally a.-< we liave heard itdoes in 
Ireland 1 — No; it is rather the other way, there were 
a large number of teachers who were teaching draw- 
ing but who bad no qualificatim. Of course, you 
know, the Education Department has mode drawing 
compulsory in all elementary schools ; the result was, 
that the teachers were obliged to teach drawing 
whether they could or not, and that was one of the 
strong reason.^ why my committee felt this should 
not go on. 

6665. How could a teacher be compelled to teach 
drawing if he had never been tiiiiglitl — He simply 
bad to do it the best he could. 

8666. He would get some sort of tmiuing at bis 
own expense, I suppose ? — Yes, and in certain cases 
the Department would dispcn.se with drawing • hut 
that was becoming moie and more rare, and tliey used 
to put compulsion on tlie schools tliat drawing aliould 
be taught, and the consequence was, the teachers were 
very anxious to qualify; as you know the teacher 
in a country school has very small facilities at his 
disposal for qualifying himself, and by establishing 
centres on Saturdays, these teachers were enabled to 
attend at small expense, and obtain the proper 
qualification for teaching drawing. 

8667. With regard to manual training and wood- 
work, what has bten done in Cumberland ? — In 1891 
to 1893 we first commenced some manual training. 
We engaged a teacher on our stafi* who had been 
through a course of instruction at Leipzig, and was 

qualified to teach, and also had practical skill, 
which are, of course, the two qualities you want j the 
classes were formetl under the syllabus of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute; they have a special 
syllabus for manual training for teachers. Tliese 
clusaes were established on Saturdays, in the same 
way as the Science and Art classes at Carlisle and 
Whitehaven. The teachers were invited to attend, 
and a certain number did — not very many— but a fair 
number attended, and having passed through the 
course, which probably is familiar to members of the 
f^iuisdon, they sat for their examination, and some 
nine passed in the first year. 

8668. What has been the practical result in the 
way of spreading the teaching of mannal training 
through toe county? — It lias increased considerably 
from year to year since that time, and I think is 
still increasing. There are difficulties of course in 
connection with elementary schools ; a teacher is 
very dependent upon his school board or school 
niMsgers. If the school board or schoefi managers 
^ not provide the necessary appliances in the 
fchool, it does not matter whether the teacher 
u qualified or not, he cannot give the instruction, 
*nd I am sorry to say that, so far we have not been 


able to any great extent to induce the elementary Ouliak. 
school autliorities to see the value of this work and 
take it up. In some cases they have, but as a rule ^ — 

they rather leave the thing entirely to the teacher. Coorunay 

8669. In these schools to which you allude in your Uod^Mo 
answer, is tlie instruction given in what you may call 
purely rural schools, or in schools in places more or 

le&s of an urlian character? — In both. A class was 
formed in Carlisle under the School Board, and also 
in certain rural centres. 

8670. We are mostly interested in rural centres. 

Could you tell me, following up my previous quesdon, 
what has been done in rurel schools in the way 
of providing accommodation room for the teaching of 
inaDuat work, and also in the way of equipment ; and 
further, what has been the expense of doing tliis? — 

As I said, that is very much dependent on the in- 
dividual .school managers. 

8671. Have you any instance by which you could 
illustrate this ? — One school I have in my mind is in 
a small countiy town, and in that case tho school 
managers did equip a small class room. 

8672. They did not build an iron room or anything 
of that sort ?— No, it was an addition to the school ; I 
think it had been existing before, and they equipped 
it with benches, and the instruction was given under 
a master who had been trained under us, but it was 
not altogether a scccess ; the place was too small for 
the te-ocher to do Justice to the work. 

8673. Do you remember what size tlie classes 
were ? — The classes numbered about twelve. 

8674. Could you give me roughly the size of the 
room that would accommodate twelve ; wasitsometbing 
like 25 X 15?— No, there really was not accommoda- 
tion for a dozen ; I don't think more than six or eight 
have been there ; there were two large benches there. 

With boys at each bench, you can have more 
than with grown up people, because they don't want 
the same reach, and I have seen benches pronded 
with four boysiu a row. I think myself a bench 
for two is better in which they can work at opposite 
corners. 

8675. We have seen in Liverpool the plan of 
having four boys at a bench, two on each side, with 
the tools in the middle ? — It is u question of exi»nae 
and also the age of the boys. In each class we have 
usually tried to restrict them to two. 

8676. I think you said atfirst that you got teachers 
trained under the City and Guilds ?^Teaj they are 
trained here under the City and Guilds syllabus, 
which syllabus is restricted to elementary school 
teachers. 

8677. Can you toll us with reference to the classes 
formed in various centres, Low the pecuniai^ aid is 
obtained for carrying them on 1 — They are paid under 
a system of capitation grants by the County Council. 

We pay, roughly speaking, 10s. per head. 

8678. Professor Fitzgkiia.lii.— I n the elementary 

scliools 1 No ; we are not allowed to assist in the 

elementary schools, but I am speaking of evenmg 
classes in connection with evening continuation 
schools or separate classes. 

8679. Chaibhas. — D o those schools only teach 
teachers? — They don’t teach teachers — they teach boys 
and young men. 

8680. And apprentices may come in in the evemng? 

—Yes. 

8681. Can you tell us toe subjects taught for the 
last three years in manual classes? — We commenced 
our manual work practically in 1893-1893, In that 
year we had thirteen teachers who had been trained 
and were examined by toe City and Guilds, of 
whom nine passed. The following year the work in- 
creased, and we bad classes at three centres— 
Whitehaven, Carlisle, and Penrith— which were 
attended by about eighty teachers, of whom sixty 
sat for examination— fifty-one the first year, and 
nine who had taken the first year now took the 
second year or final examination ; thirty-one of these 
oassed the examination. The following year, 1894-96, 

*' 2 E 
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•WO again liad classes under the same scheme at 
Carlisle and Whitehaven, at two centres. Those 
were attended hy rather a smaller number than tiie 
year before, and there wos a slight decline of interest, 
owing, I think, to the fact that the elementary 
teachers who had been through the work and trained, 
found that they were not able to induce their elemeu- 
toi-y school managers to allow them to take up the 
work. 

8683. You think that the difficulty really is moro 
with the managers than with the teachers 1 — Yes, 
and tlie School Boards. 

8683. On what ground do they object ; do tliey 
think it i.s encroaching too much cai the time for 
literary work 1 — I think it is almost purely a question 
of expen.se. The schools have not as a rule any 
accommodation for manual work, and they simply 
object to pro'vide it. 

8684. They don’t feel inclined to go to the expen.se 
of prosdcling anything extra 1 — No. 

8685. Could you give us any observaLions as to the 
want of some National organization for inspection and 
examination of manual classes, and also with regard 
to the subject of the dual control of education by the 
Education Department and the Department of 
Science and Art, and so on 1 — It is a want that is 
very much felt, not only here but all over the country. 
With regard to manual work as a 'whole there is no 
recognis^ authority to inspect or to examine these 
classes that may be formed. The County Councils aro 
endeavouring to do what they can, but each Coimty 
Council may have a different scheme in its county, 
and it is veiy much felt that some central authority, 
which would have the power to inspect the classes 
and draw up some uniform scheme both fur teaching 
and also for the qualification of teachers, is very mucli 
wanted if it could be established. At present., as far 
as the elementary schools are concerned, the work is 
partly under the control of the Education Depart- 
ment and partly under the control of the Department 
of Science and Art, which does not work satisfac- 
torily. 

8686. Where is the line drawn between the work 
of these two Departments? — It is rather difficult to 
say. We have had several cases where the two 
rather clashed. 

8687. In what way would they clash ; can you 
illustrate it? — Take one subject, cardboard modelling, 
•which has been introduced lately into some elemen- 
tary schools, and in which we have had classes in 
consequence to train the teachers ; we had classes for 
a couple of years training the teachers in cardboard 
work, making tbe articles in cardboard. 

6688. We saw a teachers' class in Birmingham 
where they did it very elaborately 1 — This work was 
introduced into the evening schools, but this last 'vear 
the Education Department have declared against this ; 
and although a circular was issued from the Depai*t- 
ment of Science and Art about eighteen months ago, 
which spoke favourably of cardboard work, and en- 
couraged tlie work of it in schools, in one evening 
school which has come under my notice this year, where 
the master was taking cardboard -work, the Education 
Department have declined to recognise it as a subject, 
and have stated that " it has no educational value.” 

8689. Does the inspector for the Education Depart- 
ment visit the same school with regard to this sirbject 
of cardboard as tbe inspector of Science and Art 
Department ? — They both visit the same school, but 
not in the same subject ; but tbe subject would come 
under tbe notice of the inspector of the Education 
Department^ because the teacher has to submit his 
time table for approval, and that includes all subjects. 

8690. I think you consider that there is a want of 

recognised qualification for teachers of such classes 1 

There is very gi'eat want. 

8691. Are there objeotione to training by means of 
holiday or summer courses I— They have been adopted 
as a sort of makeshift, but it is very e&sj to con- 
ceive that a holiday course very often results in. one 


of two things — either it is purely a holiday and 
very little work is done, or else it Incomes a very 
great strain upon the teachers, who have been work- 
ing all cho year ; and if their month’s holiday is 
to be dovoterl to really hard work as well, the result 
is that they frequently break down altogether. We 
have had instances of that in connection -with our 
own work, where we have assisted teachers m 
.attend a course, as we did at the Durham College of 
Science, and ono or two had to leavo the course Wore 
it was finished. 

8692. Are the examinations of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute confined to elementary teachers ? 
— They are entirely at present, and that is not satis- 
factory ; at present they are tbe best examinations 
for manual training, and it certainly is a misfortune 
that they are restricted to teachers in elsmentarv 
schools ] because, altliough teachers in elenientarV 
schools are of course teachers, .still they are not the 
only teachers, and there docs not appe.ar to be any 
reason why these exscuiuHtions should not be open to 
othei-s who wish to qualify themselves to teach. 

8693. I suppose there are many teachers of manual 
work who are not on the regular staff of the elemen- 
tary schools ? — Very often tlie best teachers ace not, 
and they are unable now to obtain any recoguised 
qualification. Thero are various, more or less volun- 
tary, bodies whicii examine and give certificates, but 
there is nothing of national importance or recognition 
that I am awaie of. 

8694. How can the difficulties in the way of an 
open examination be got rid of ? — I think the object 
of the City and Guilds Institute in restricting thnir 
examination to elementary teachers is that they con- 
sider a man must be trained in teaching as well as 
practical manual work ; and of course if tliey were to 
throw their examination open they would have to 
have as part of the examination not only instruction 
in woodwork, but also in teaching it, because a man 
may be a very good cai'penter or carver and be quite 
unable to teach. By restricting it to the voluntary 
teachers they assume that all those who sit for the 
examination ai-c already trained as teachers. I think 
that might be got over by having an additional train- 
ing in the theory and practice oi teaching. 

8695. Wliat subjects of manual training are not 
covered by the City and Guilds of London pro- 
gramme ?-— A very large number j practically they 
only take •woodwork and metal •work ; they don't 
take any subjects such as cardboard or modelling in 
clay or repousse •work or brass work. 

8090. What metal work do they take? — We only 
had one class under them ; they take what might be 
almost called smith’s work, which is not adapt^for 
teaching educationally. 

8697. Do you think with regard to instruction in 
agriculture that tlie experience is not favourable to 
instiuction in elementary schools under the present 
elementary school Code, but that it would be prefer- 
able to establish farm schools for that purpose only ? 
— That is my opinion j the chief reason for that is 
the present early age at -which children leave elemen- 
toi'y schools. It is impossible to add to tbe present 
subjects, with any advantage, agriculture. 

8698. And probably they •would be at a mors 
suitable age for learning agriculture when they have 
left school ? — Certainly. 

8699. And would you tliink that there would be the 
advantage in a farm school that they would see the 
work carried on? — They would have the practical work 
and would be learning to be farmers. 

8700. Can you give us some particulars with re- 
gard to the Joint Farm School established by Cumber- 
land and Westmorland? — I think you have already 
had a i>rospectus of the school. The school has 
recently been established, this is the first year; this is 
the one you are going to see, and therefore, perhaps, 
I need not go more fully into it. 

870J. Will you give us a slight outline in ord^ tc 
have it on the notes?— The object of the school is 
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provide tniining for youths of the age of sixteen and 
'ipViinU who are at present cu^tgod iu farm work. 
What the committee wish to do is to give these young 
juen or lads, who see alrauly tlie jiractieal side of 
farming constantly in their daily work, to give them 
an insight into the scientific ]>rinciple9 which under- 
lie the practice, so tliat tliey can cany on tlieir work 
in a more intelligent manner than liithcrto. Then 
with regard to the young women, the object is to 
introduce into the farms the best and most improved 
svEtem of butter-niiikiug and cheese making. The 
present practice leaves very mucli to be desired in 
that i-especi 

8702. I see in this prospectus that the fee for resi- 
dent pupils is iO®. a week 1— If they belong to 
Westniorland or Cumberland, and £1 for pupils 
from other places. 

8703. Arc tlie pupils expected to pay the fee out 
of their own resources? — Practically it is paid for 
them if their cireuinsLanccs nre such tliat the com- 
mittee think it would be a hardship for tliem to pay 
il ; the Ciunmittee of the County Council give a 
certain nuruber of fi'ce places. 

8704. How many weeks do they remain there? — 
From the close of farm operations in Koveml«r until 
they arc wanted again on the furm.s ; in March they 
remain at Newton Rigg at the farm. 

8705. They don't remain there in the summer 1— 
No, they are requiretl at their owu farms. 

870l>. What goes on in the summer? — The young 
women are trained ; they take the butter-making and 
dairying work from April to Ociolwr. 

8707. Then there are some day pupils? — That is 
simply provided for those in the immediate neigiilmur- 
hood who may be able to attend during tlie day 
without boai-ding. 

Chaihuan. — P erhaps you would hand in the 
course of instruction, and it can go in the appendix, 
begmoing at page 3 to the end. 

8708. Mr. Rkdihgtom. — ^W hat farm ofierations do 
these students sen dunng the winter excejit the 
ploughing of the land ? —They do not sec u great deal 
of course iu the winter ; there are not many farm 
operations to be done ; but they see quite enough of 
the practical fiu-m ojieratioas on their own farms oil 
the year round, and the object of tho course during 
the winter at the farm school is to give them the 
theoreticol iostruction which they will be able tojmt 
into practice on their return to their farms. 

8709. But if it is merely theoretical instruction 
which is given on this farm could they not get that 
ill a rural scliool 1 — Well, tlieie are a certain amount 
of farm operations ; there is the tending and feeding 
of stock which is a very iuipurtuut part. 

8710. CilAiKUAN.— Tlioi’e is tlie ploughing of the 
land and the sowing of wheat? — Ves, tlie ploughing ; 
there is very little wheat sown at all ; the ploughing 
is done ia February or early March. 

8711. Mr. Stkuthehs. — D o the pupils do the 
plonghbg 1 — They assist. 

8712. Mr. Redisqtok. — H ow is the farm earned 
on in the summer — are there regular farm labourers 
employed 1 — Yes ; there are f.a.-m labourere all the 
year round, and there is a pnLctioal working manager, 
Mr. Lawrence, and he has a staff under him. 

8713. What would you think of keeping students 
there the whole year round? — We may develop in 
that direction, but the difficulty is that they cannot 
be spared very often ; tliese lads are wanted on their 
own farms — they are all farmers’ sons or labourers. 

8714. If this education is appreciated, would not 
a farmer be willing to pay a reasonable fee for the 
year’s instruction 1 — Some might be. 

8716. Or there might be a certain number of free 
places ? — We do give free places now. 

8716. Would not the instruction be much more 
practical if the students saw all the operations of tie 
farm carried out? — Yes. 

8717. How long does the dairy class for young 
women last ? — Six weeks each course. 


8718. Is there a series of courses? — Yes, from 
April to October. 

8719. When agriculture was taught at some centres, 
how many ceaties were there?— Three : Carlisle, an 
honours class at Aspatria, and Whitehaven. 

8720. Whea were the leasons given? — On Satur- 
days. 

'8721. Afr. STRcrnEES.— These aro for teachers 
only ! — Yes. Wo bad teachers from all parts of the 
county, Iwcause we paid their railway fares. 

8722. Mr. Redisgtos. — Could they get back in 
the evenings 1 — Oh, yes ; we had a very large number, 
over 100 in agriculture alone. 

8723. What was the difficulty then of introducing 
agriciiltm-al teaching into the elementary schools — 
there was no additional cost? — No; although they 
had acquired a theoretical knowlcslge of agriculture 
by Attending tliese classes, they knew nothing about 
the practicil work of agriculture, and the boys whom 
they endeavoured to teach knew a great deal more 
al>oat it than they did. 

8724. 1 thought you told me tliat ns the boys knew 
the practical part of the work, tliej- went to Penrith 
to learn the theory of agriculture j here you liave 
elcnicniary teachers who are able to give that 
theoretical iustmetion ? — Ye.sj but the clemeiiiary 
Ifiiclioi'a insist on trying to teach tlie praetical work. 

Captain Skaw. — I think we might distinguish 
between book work and theoretical UiacliiDg. 

8725. Mr. RedinqI'OS. — Even if u practical know- 
ledge is not acqnii'ed, would there not be cousidviublc 
advantage iu teaching these [lUpils thcc<rctic.il ngii- 
culture- even though it is taught out of liooks? — I 
don't think so; altliough the iustruction i.s theoret- 
ical, the man who gives iho instruction ought to Lave 
tlie practical knowledge for tho pui’iiosc of applica- 
tion. There is vei-y great difierouce between in- 
stnictiou given by a man who is skilled both in 
practice aud theory and iustruction given, although 
it may lie only theoretical, by a man who only knows 
the book side of it. 

8726. What would your view be of the best way 
of teaching agriculture iu rural schools ? — I don’t 
think under the prescut Code agriculture can be taught 
witli advantage in elementary schools at all. 

8727. If you leave out of considemtion the present 
Code? — If 1 had jiower to raise the school age to 
thirteen or fourteen, I might. 

8723. How would you teach it? — I would have 
peripatetic iustruction by practical teachers. 

8729. “Would you h.-ive an exjwrimental plot at 
every school ? — Yes ; I tbiuk that would be necessary, 
or thei-o sliould be a certain number of plots that the 
pupils could go to. 

8730. You would combine theoretical teaching 
with work by the pupils on the experimental plot ?— 
Yes. 

8731. I! there was no posisibility of haring such a 
plot, would you think the theoretical instruction quite 
valueless ?- I should think so. 

8732. Then there is no chance of developing ogri- 
cultviial instruction unless the managers add e.xperi- 
mental plots to their school gi'ouud ? — Yes ; and even 
with an experimental plot I don't see how a really 
satisfactory ^ricultural training could be given. 
You could not have the ordinary fanning ojjerations 
in stock and so on— it would be more of a hovtioid- 
tural nature. 

8733. CnAiBMAH.— You could not have the feeding 
and tending of cattle ; but could you not instruct them 
inthecourse! We are making an examination with a 
view of adapting tilings in Ireland ; there are a great 
many farms in Ireland -which are very small ; we have 
had evidence that with five or six acres a course of 
tillage might be carried out ?— That would be largely 
spade tillage. 

3734. Mr. Redihgton.— I was not talking of so 
lai^e a plot as that, but of an experimental plot of 
half an acre ; you admit horticulture could be taught? 
—Certainiv. but that is a different thing. 

2 E 2 
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8735. That would be of great use ; you include in 
that the cultivation of all kinds of vegetables grown 
by a small farmer or labourer? — Yes, I think thut 
might be much more easily adapted to teaching iii 
eicmontary schools pravided the school age was raised. 

8736. You don't think very small boys ought to be 
tanght iti — I don't think they have time ; they mostly 
leave school at ten or eleven ycani old. 

8737. Could not some of the subjects be left out or 
less time given to them ? — I should be ratber inclined to 
say that as those boys after they have left that school 
practically have no more book learning for the rest of 
their lives, it is inadvisable to take for manual work 
any part of the very meagre time they now hava 

8738. Then your argument is against the introduc- 
tion of manual work as well as agriculture? — By 
manual work I mean mere outdoor work : I do not 
mean such manual work as could be made educa- 
tional ; I am not referring to hand and eye training. 

8739. If you criticise the introduction of agricul- 
ture on the ground that there is no time (or it, would 
not tho same criticism apply to the introduction of 
woodwork ? — It docs no doubt, but the woodwork cau 
be made much more educational than the otlier work . 

8740. Can you not teach botany, geology, and other 
subjects by meuus of the plot attached to the school? 
— Nut to children of that age j I should doubt it. 

8741. Professor Fitzobrald. — Have you con- 
sidered thn recently issued French syllabus of training 
for elementary schools, something like experiment^ 
botany leading up towards agriculture, growing plants 
in pots, and studying the properties of air and water ? 
— 1 have not seen that. 

8742. Mr. Redixgtok. — D o I understand that your 
remedy is to raise the age for compulsory attendance 
in schools ? — If those extia subjects are to be intro- 
duced, certainly. ■ 

8743. If that were not done agriculture never could 
be taught to the ]>oor, because moat poor boys would 
leave school at thirteen ? — They mostly leave younger 
ihan that. 

8744. So that i-cally there is very little chance of 
getting the mass of the population instructed in 
agriculturel — Unless you get them to go to farm 
schools afterwards. 

8745. Only a small proportion of the population 
could go to these schools, and unless they attended all 

year there would not be much advantage ? — I 
don't think that, even if they are not able to attend 
all the year, I don't say so. 

874G. I did not quite understand whether you 
were quoting the exact words of the Education 
Department with reference to the cardboard work 
being of no educational value? — Tea; the exact 
words in the letter from the Secretary of the Educa- 
tion Department to the managers of the school in 
question. 

8747- Mr. Struthebs. — W as it canlboard work 
generally or cardboard work as started in this 
school 7— No ; cai-dboard work geneniUy. 

8748. Mr. Reoihgtok. — W hat standard was it 
taught in? — It was taught in evening schoola I 
thi^ I have a copy of the letter in the office. 

8749. Professor Fitzgbrald. — A n evening school 
for young children ? — For young boys and girls. 

8750. Of twelve years old? — Perhaps rawer older ; 
ranging from twelve to fifteen. 

8751. Mr. Rbstnoto}?.— I think I understood you 
to say that there was a great want of inspection of 
classes conducted under the auspices of the County 
Council ? — was not specially referring to classes 
under the County Council, but generally, classes in 
manual work — that there is no national system of class 
inipeotion. 

8752. Surely for the elementary schools, there is 
inspection by the Science and Art Department : could 
not classes be organised under the Science and Art 
Department even though the pupils were not elemen- 
tary BchoUrs? — I am not aware of the fact, 

8753. Rev. Dr. WiiaoM.— What is the average 


extent of farms in this part of the country? Xhe? 

vary very much. On the whole, 1 might say about 
two hundred acres would be an average ; but I don't 
mean to say tliere are not farms of one thousand 
acres. 

8754. Cbajrman. — T hat would include sheep faring 
on tho mouctaius ? — There are some farms, even net 
on the mountains, that are a thousand acres ; but of 
course the farms on tho mouutains usually Have a 
Urge sheep run in addition. 

8755. ^Vhen a fimner’a son applies to get training 
during the winter, what steps has he to take to get 
admitted? — We advertise, of course, largely, and 
send notices out to all the people tliat we tMnV are 
likely to take an interest in it. He has simply to 
write to me, and I put hi.s name before a meeting of 
the governors of the farm. We have a certain form 
which be fills up, giving particulars of Lis parent- 
age, and and pieviuus education, and what he 
proposes to do in the future. This is all submitted, 
and if ho is deemed suitable be is selected and 
attends ; if his circumstances are poor his fees are 
paid. 

8756. You would take a farm labourer for no- 
thing? — Tea. 

8757. What is the usual charge for a well-todo 
farmer’s son? — Ten shillings a week, 

8758. With regard to manual instruction in 
schools, have the managers power to decide whether 
they will provide the apparatus or not? — Tliey have. 

8759. And if they decide to supply the appliances 
fi-om what funds can they drew the money to pay for 
them? — From the funds of the school. Of course 
they might obtain a grant from the Department of 
Science and Aia for the manual instruction after- 
wards ; but the initial cost would have to be borne 
out of the funds of the schools. We are prohibited 
from assisting elementary schools directly. 

8760. Is there a general unwillingness on the part 
of managers to provide the apparatus ? — Yes. 

87C1. Is tliat unwillingness dimmiahing at all?— 
I am afraid not. 

8762. Monsignor MouA>T. — I think you said the 
unwillingness was due to want of funds, not to an 
objection to the system? — No ; I don't think there is 
an objection to the system at all. 

8763. Captain Shaw. — A bout the system of ins[)ec- 
tion, did you refer to elementary sdiools, evening 
schools, or schools generally? — The school I had in 
my mind was an evening continuation school. If 
they take drawing or manual work it is inspected by 
an Inspector of Science and Art. 

8764. But that is confined to those two subjects 
only? — Yes, only. 

8765. Therefore tlie opinion of the inspectors 
would not clash over that subject? — Yes, only that the 
teacher of the evening continuation school has to 
submit his time-table for approval, which contains all 
the subjects, to the inspector of the Education 
Department, and if the inspector of the Education 
Department sees on the time-table a subject of which 
he does not approve he may refuse to approve of the 
time-table. 

8766. Mr. Struthbrs. — In actual practice do you 
find he declines to approve of the table? — In this 
case the inspector of the Education Departnent 
approved of the oanlboard in the school, anditwu 
tho Education Department who disapproved of it ; it 
was not thi'ough the inteifcronce of the inspector. 

8767. Professor Fitzgerald. — I understood that 

the cardboard work bad been recommended by the 

Science and Art Department ? — In a circular. 

8768. CuAiRUAy. — And the Education Depart- 
ment disapproves of what the Science and Art 
Department has recommended ? — It looks like that 

8769. Captain Shaw. — B ut the Education Depart- 
ment also recommends the cardboard work? — Foi* 
suitable occupations. 

8770. CflATRiCAK. — Would you mind reading tho 
letter to us 1 
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WitfUM {wading) : “ Education Department, 25tb 
March, 1896. Holme Cultram Evening School. 
Sir —Adverting to your letter, I am directed to 
state cardl>oard modelling is not recognised as a 
subject of instruction under article 3 of the evening 
school Code, as my Lords do not consider it is of any 
tfiucational value.” 

8771. Mr. ytRUTHERS. — Was that correspondence 
porsoed any further ? — It was forwarded to me by 
the local correspondent. We had gone to some 
expense and trouble in training teachers for this very 
work, and after wc were pulled up in this way I 
wrote to the l)ti)>urtiuent, but did not succeed in 
getting any satisfaction out of them. “ They do not 
consider it is of sufficient educational value to be 
recognised as a subject for instmetion.” 

8773. Captain Shaw — W as this given to children 
of school age or adults 1 — You could not call them 
adults i they were children of thirteen or fourteen. 

8773. Mr. Strothers. — They don’t recognise this 
cardboard modelling for grant under some special 
heading — Article 3 in the evening school Code?— We 
get DO grant at all, neither fixed nor variable. 

8774. Captain Shaw. — Would you wish that a 
different Department should suggest a syllabus and 
inspect in certain subjects in the evening schools 1 — 
T think there slionid be some central examining 
and inspecting body who would have sufficient 
national authority to establish a recognised standard 
and a recognised quivUScation for teachers of manual 
subjects, which at present does not exist except the 
City and G-uilds which is confined to elementary 
teachers. 

8775. Then m rogarda theoretical instruction in 
your agricultural school, does it not consist to some 
extent in the elements of botany and chemistry 1 — 
Yes ; there are classe.s held every morning in chemistry 
and botany, mensuration, land surveying, and of 
course arithmetic and other subjects. 

8776. The instruction in these requires special 
appliances which are not available in every elementary 
sdool 1 — Certainly ; besides wbicli, of course, they 
have the practical work ; for instance, these boys have 
to get up at six o’clock every morning to milk and go 
through all the work of the farm. 

8777. It is more especially about the teaching of 
theoretical work at a college rather than at a school 
that I wanted to bring out ; is there a chemical 
laboratory there 7 — There is not at present, we propose 
to provide one a.s soon os we can ; the place is only in 
process of dex elopmeut. 

8778. But it is theoretical work — the sciences 
onderlying agriculture — which will be taught there 
to a great extent 1 — Yes. 

8779. As regards the teaching in the elementary 
schools, would it nut be possible to frame a course of 
elementary science which would be capable of being 
practically demonstrated by experiment not neces- 
sarily ia the name of agriculture but ratlier as 
elementary science t — Wit'iiess — You mean such chem- 
istry or botany as might be considered with special 
reference to agriculture 1 

8780. Spedkl experimental work showing how to 
make experiments, and recognising the results of the 
experiments when made 7 — Yes, I don’t see any 
objection to that. 

8781. How far are experimental plots used in the 
county • — Wa have about twenty experimental plots 
at different centres in tlie county. They are more 
for the use of farmers ; they are conducted under 
a scheme common to Durham, Northumberland, and 
Oomberland, and it is under the general supervision 
of Dr. Somerville, and is meant to explain and 
demonstrate chiefly the value of different sorts of 
mmmres and experiments, also as to diseases of crops, 
such as potatoes and turnips, and so on, chiefly 
for the information of the farming classes generally. 

6783. At the agricultural school the students will 


get some instruction as to making agricultural ex- ctrilaU. 
periinents ? — Certainly, we Lave experiments going on .^priifuT! 
at the farm. " — 1 

8783. That is another part of theoretical instruction ,'*.„rtenaT 
that could not be given at an elementary school7— ii.liaion.' 
No. 

8784. Mr. Redinotos. — W hat farm experiments 
can they conduct in winter! — They conduct th© 
manurial ; tliey don’t see the effect then, but they 
can seo the effect afterwards. 

8785. Mr. STBurnERS.— You have trained a con- 
siderable numl)er of teachers in agriculture, I think! 

—Yes, we did. 

8786. For the purpose of giving instruction in rural 
schools 7 — Yes. 

8787. Did you find that experiment did not succeed 
— that the instruction they were giving as a result of 
your training was not satisfactory < — Not satisfactory, 
with a few exceptions where die teaclier happened 
from other circumstances to have a certain practical 
knowledge a.s well. 

8788. In most cases in Oumbci land I fancy theso 
teachers would have a practical knowledge of horticul- 
ture — they would have gardens and could experiment! 

— Not altogether ; I am rather afraid gaidening is 
neglected, but still in a large number of cases the 
schoolmaster has a garden. 

8789. In the majority of cases in rural districts 
would he not! — I don’t know that he would do much 
in it. 

8790. Supposing a man has gone through a course 
of instruction in theoretical agriculture, and has a 
garden at home and is going to teach agriculture to 
the scholars, don't you think it is the natural thing, if 
he is interested in it, that he would carry out ex- 
periments himself in his garden t — You would think 
so, but I don't think they do it. 

8791. Do you tliink the knowledge of the grow'th 
of plants to be derived from a garden is very different 
from whob one would acquire on a farm! — Very 
dlfierent; the plants grown are not the same, and 
the manner of tillage is entirely different. 

8793. Ceairuan. — F or one thing you sw-allow an 
enormous quantity of manure in a garden that you 
don’t on a farm 1 — Yes, it is a different tillage j 1 
should like to emphasize the point that you have none 
of the training in stock-i'earing and feeding, which, 
now that nearly all farms are grass farms, is much 
the most important part of agriculture. 

8793. Mr. Sthuthers.— T hey are piincipally dairy 
farms herel — Yes. 

8794. At what age did you say children leave 
school here 7 — As o rule about twelve or thirteen. 

8795. What is the exemption standard! — It varies 
in every school district ; the fifth standard in towns 
and fourtli in rural schools j some fifth. 

8796. You consider that these cliildren have so 
little Lime to get a sufficient knowledge of literary 
subjects that it would be inadvisable to spend time 
on the teaching of such subjects as agriculture! — I 
think so. 

8797. I thinlf you drew a distinction between agri- 
culture in that respect and manual instruction 1 — 

Yes j because I think manual instruction, when 
taught educationally— not taught as a carpenter’s 
trade — fits in much better with tlie school curri- 
culum, and is of more educational value. 

8798. Would you put it in this way: that the 
practical result of the woodwork is so unimportant, 
compared with the educational aspect, that the one 
is not likely to interfere with the other, that is to say, 
the educational interest is not likely to be disie- 
garded, whereas, in agriculture or horticulture, tlie 
educational side would be neglected 7 — Apt to be 
neglected. 

8799. What about giving instructions in agri- 
culture or hortioulture in evening classes to the 
lads in their own districts! — The very tact that 
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CarlW-. the school is held io the evening would be a diffi- 
Jpr«2.if97. culty. 

P — 8800. But you say the lads who come to this 

Coiirtcnnv acricultuial farm depend for their practical know- 

llmlgsor..’ ledge on tlie work they do at homel — To a certain 

extent, not altogether; they iiave a very fair pi'actical 
knowledge before they come. 

8801. Lads of fifteen and sixteen in their own 
district would have the same fair practical know- 
ledge! — Yes. 

8802. And so would benefit by a purely theoretical 
instruction in the evening if you had competent 
teachers 1 — Yes. 

8803 Have you evening classes in agriculture! — 
A few, not many, on account of the want of teachers. 

8804. Those teachers you have trained would not 
be available for that work ? — They liave not tlie 
practical knowledge. 

8805. Could you not get those teachers to take a 
practical coui'se in some way or other ! — I am afniid 
not, they are. tied to their schools. 

8806. Then it would not be pos-siblc to have 
circulating toadicrs who would spend a certain 
amountof time in a district! — Wo have had a certain 
amount of [wripatotic leaeliing done in evening 
classes; we iia\’c had chisses for farmers’ sons held, and 
not imsucccssfuliy ; but although that is of use no 
doubt, still wc think that the work at a farm school 
is very much better. 

8807. You have trained a very large number c>f 
teachers to give instruction in woodwork, about 
lOO ! — About fifty I think only passed ; there were a 
large numbe.r in training. 

8808. Y'ou did not give us the figures for 1894- 
95, but they were smaller I undeiiitand! — Owing to 
the instruction not being taken up in elementary 
Eclioois, teachers did not attend. 

8809. In 1895-96 lia.s the number been smaller 
still ! — We gave it up with the exception of one clas.s, 
whicli you will probably .sec to-niorrow at Penrith : 
that hi a small class fur teachers. 

8810. You have a considerable number of men 
who have pa-ssed the City and Guilds examination, 
aud so are qualified to give instruction in manual 
work ! — Yes. 

8811. In how many schools is manual work taken 
up ! — I cannot tell you ; I really have no business in 
an elementary day sdiool. I know there are ii few, 
but you could get that of course better from the 
Inspector of the Education Department. In one or 
two evening schools woodwork is being taught at 
present 

8813. But you don’t think it lias been taken up in 
many rural schools ? — Not in many, owing to the 
difficulty ill providing tlie apparatus. 

8813. The chief difficulty is the e.xpense of intro- 
ducing the necessary appliances!— Yes, the benches 
and tools are expensive. 

8814. The School Board have the power of draw- 
ing on the rates, so it is not absolutely the want of 
money but a want of conviction as to the good re- 
sults! — Yes, I am sorry to say they don’t seem to 
appreciate it I'ery miicli. 

8815. You said there was a want of some central 
system of organising the manual instruction and in- 
specting schools ! — Yes. 

8816. How would that help when there are so few 
schools to be inspected ! — I was referring to the whole 
countiy; buttle tendency would be for the work to 
increase if it was put on projier lines. The difficulty 
we feel at present in assisting this work is that we 
have no guarantee as to the pixiper qualification of 
teachers, or the standard of the teaching. 

8817. You have the City and Guilds examination, 
■which I understand is a very thorough one aa foi- ns 
practical work goes !— -That is restricted to elenien- 
tazy school teachers. 

8818. And you think the supply of elementary 


school teachers who are qualified to take the mannvl 
work is not sufficient ! — Not only not sufftcient, hut 
they can only teach in their schools ; the elementarv 
school teacher’s time is very limited. 

8819. I am speaking of the teaching of numial 
work in the day scliools ? — Yes, as far as that is con- 
ceracd the elementary school teacher of course con 
obtain his qualification. 

88*20. Do you thintr we have reached that sLwe at 
which it -would he well for a central body to lay down 
a definite scheme of manual instruction!— I don't see 
why it should not. 

5lr. SiRUTnEBS. — We have been to different centres, 
and find vciy different methods iu manual instriictioo 
and woodwork, aud each seera.s to give very tock] 
reasons for faith in its own methods. 

Profussor FitzorraLu. — B ut all the teachers, as a 
matter of fact, have been trained in the C'ty aad 
Guild.s of London Institute. 

Captain Suaw. — They have been tmined in various 
centres, but they iia\ e ^1 been examined by the Citv 
and Guilds of London Institute 

Pi'ofcssur Fitzgrrald. — I understand Mr. Hodgson 
considers there ought to be another Iwdy, or that the 
City and Guilds should extend the examination to 
other teachers. 

8821. Monsignor MoLLoy. — I think you conveyed 
that what you consider the Ixist system of tcacliiog 
agriculture in schools is bymean.s of itincvanl teachers, 
I mean in elementary schools ? — Yes. 

8822. With the aid of school plots attached to tbc 
schools! — Y’'os, that was only contingent upon the 
present school age being raised. 

8823. You don’t think it could be successful unless 
the school age wa.s raised ! — No. 

8824. In the school farm of the Council have the 
children who attend that school passed through their 
school course previously ! — Oh, yes, we don’t take any 
under fifteeu or sixteen. 

8825. And what standard have they passed iu the 
ordinary school !— Principally the 5th as a rule, some 
La^'e Ijeen threugh the Gth and 7th. 

8826. How many children are attending that 
school!— We liavc ivccommodation for twelve boarders, 
and those attended during the last winter, and will 
leave tliis month. 

8828. Are there any day pupils besides!— I don’t 
think there were any tliis winter. 

8829. So that twelve pupils represent the whole 
teaching for last winter! — Yes. 

SS30. Does your County Council carry out any 
scheme of teclmical education under the Technical 
lustriiction Acte ! — Oh, yes, very extensively. 

8831. That does not belong exactly to our inquiry ; 
but I wanted to know whether you feel that you are 
hampered in your -work by the want of prejiaration 
on tho pan of tlie pupils who come up from the ele- 
meutary schools? — Very much; that is one of ihe 
great drawbacks in rural districts. 

8832. Tlien do you think it desirable that manual 
work of some kind should be taught in elementary 
schools as a preparation for the further technical 
instruction they get in. your school ! — Yes. 

8833. And do you think -woodwork the best pre- 
paration for sucii advanced technical instruction ! — 
Woodwork is mtlier a wide term ; do you mean any 
kind of working in -wood ! 

8834. Yes!— Yes, on the whole for the older boys; 
I tliink cm*dhoard or paper, or modelling in clay, is 
very good for the younger. 

8S35. And for the infante you would recommend 
kindergarten ! — Yes 

8836. So you would be in favour of the intro- 
duction into the elementary schools of a graduated 
scheme of hand and eye training, from the lowest 
kindergarten up to advanced -woodwork ! — Yes. 

8837. And you think that moat desirable with * 
view to further technical instruction afterwards to be 
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tliiiik it would be very valuable both 
wiili re'^d to further tccliniciil instnicUoii and the 
ecneral'education of a boy or girl. 

* rt{»38. T1 «k public funds which are administered 
far the purpose of technical in.struction by the County 
Council ai« adminisleiccl under an Act of Parliament ? 
—They are, two Acts of Parluunent. 

51839. And in tliat Act of Parliament tliero is a 
definition given of the technical instruction to which 
those funds may be applied 1 — Yes. 

8810. Am I riglil in saying that tlmt definition 
excludes the teacliing of trades 1 — It does. 

8Sil. So that no part of the funds entrusted to yon 
for technical instruction can be applied to the teach- 
ing of trades'!— Tlmt is so. 

S84'2. But they can be applied to the teaching of 
those princiides of science and ai-t which underlie 
trades'? — Yes. 

8843. CuAinMAN. — In your technical schools you 
don't attempt to te;icb trades 1 — No. 

8811. Tliey are only learned by boys I>ocoming 
apprentices to tradesmen 1 — Ttiat is so. 

8345. Monsigaor Mollot. — A nd you are pre- 
vented by Act of Parliament from applying any of 
the public funds at your disposal, in the teaching of 
trades? — Yes. 

8846. Profe-ssor PmoBiULD. — Aspatria is within 
this district, is it not? — It is. 

8847. In what res;iects does the Newton Bigg 
school differ from Aspatria ? — The Aspatria college, 
in the first place, is a private institution ; in ue 
second place, it is of a more advanced character ; it 
takes boys from all parts of England to attend 
it, and it rather aspires to a higher plane, I think, 
than a mere farm school. 

6843. So you thought it was desirable to institute 
a farm school in addition to this technicHl college ? — 
Wo had no jxiwer over the college, because it is a 
private institution in private hands. 

8849. If boys could come to that farm school all 
the year round, would it not improve their education ? 
—I have no doubt it would. 

8350. Would it not 1)6 well for them to see the 
results of tlieir experiiueuts ? — Oh, yes. I don’t know 
that the result of experiments are a very great ad- 
vantage to boys. 

8851. Is it not one of the defects in our present 
agricultural da.s.sea tlmt they are unwilling to make 
changes in their methods! — Yes. 

8852. Do you not think it would be desirable that 
they should have cx{>cricucn of making experiments 
when they were oliildren iu order to make them more 
willing to make changes —would not that be a desirable 
part of education ?— If by experiments you mean 
demonstrations — for instance, of tlie value of cei'taiu 
manures — I would say “ yus ” ; but if by experiments 
you mean simply trying something which may be of 
very little practical use, I don’t know that to the 
ordinary farmer it is very much good. 

8853. But if during their scbool time they had 
some elementary science taught in which they 
were shown ami encouraged to make experiments 
themselves, w ould not that be of educational value ? — 
Yes, certainly ; now you are referring to chemical 
or physical experiments, not agriculture. 

6854. Is it imjKnsible to make agricultural experi- 
meats on a smalt scale in pots ? — The conditions would 
be so very different. 

8865. Have you considered the way in which ex- 
peiiments on. the culture of legumes has been actually 
®8JTied out, to discover whether the nitrogen was 
derived from the an- or the soil : were not all those 
carried out in jjots t — Yea. 

8866. Then is it not possible to carry out experi- 
ments in pots which may be of great interest and 
v^ue 1 — Possibly so, under careful directions, and the 
differences carefully explained to them — the difference 
between conducting an experiment in a pot and on a 

field. 

8857. But the object is the educational value of 


encouraging the childi’cn to make experiments, not to 
instruct them in farm work : would not the educational 
value of a course of experimental sdence by children 
be of use to them ! — Yes ; I liavo no doubt it would 
be valuable. 

8858. That ho.s not been introduced? — Not at all. 

8859. How far has object lesson teaebiug in ele- 
mentary schools been introduced 1 — ITtinesa. — Do you 
mean like kindergarten work ? 

8860. It is advanced kindergarten work — rather 
for the lower standards 1 — Well, ns I said before, I 
really cannot speak with authority upon what goes on 
inside the oleraentary schools, because I iira not sup- 
posed to have anything to do with them ; but as a 
matter of fact I know it is adopted in a large number 
uf schools. 

8861. Do you not think that they could be cho-sen 
so us to be suitable for children who would be likely 
to be farmers? — That would de[mud largely on the 
Code ; Ujc Education Department can make anything 
Ite introduced if they put it into the Code. 

3862. As a matter of fiict do they not adopt almost 
any Code that local people introduce? — I don’t think 
so. 

8863. Do you think making collections of plants 
and injurious insects w'ould he of use?— They have 
botanicad collections in a large number of schools. 

8864. Aie the children encouraged to make the 
collections themselves? — Yes, they bring wild dowers 
and grasses. 

8305. Do you not think that is of educational value ? 
— Certainly, a very useful thing. 

8866. At present excursions to museums in towns 
can be utilised as part of the school day : could not 
excursions to neighbouring farms be used sometimes 
to illustrate agricultural teaebins without the school 
having a farm ? — Yes, it could be. Do you mean 
whether it is simply [xissihlo or whether it would be 
of value ? 

8367. Would it be of vtdue t — Tdon’t think it would 
be ot value unless the ago of the childi-en was a very 
much higher average than it is at jiresent. 

8868. Horticulture could be taught in small scbool 
plots ? — Yes. 

8869. Would not small school plots be uf use in 
tlmt respect ? — Yes, I think they would. 

8870. You mentioned a school, I think, in which 
some manual instruction liad been taken up and was 
unsuccessful i — Yea. 

8871. At what time was the instniction given? — 
It was given during the Jay — I really don’t know the 
tlie exact time— in school hours. 

8872. How mnnyteachcre were therein thesohool? 
— The head teacher rook the manual instruction. 

6873. But there were other teachers? — Yes, it was 
a large school — there were several other teachpr..^. 

8874. Thon your objection to teaching agriculture 
does not include an objection to tciiching object lessons 
in elementary science suitable to children ? — Oh, no. 

8875. If that teaching in elemeataiy science a-as 
not substituted for, but as leiding up to, school farm 
training, do you think it would be likely to provide 
instruction which would be of use to them when they 
went on the school farm ?— I tliink it would. 

8876. And yon think experimental plots would be 
of value for horticultriral training ? — Yes. 

8877. Mr. Stbuthebs. — O n tliis farm do they pay 
attention to the question whether farming should 

pay "I Yes, we are very particular about that j the 

Governors have a special report every month, showing 
all sales and financial transactions that have taken 
place. 

8878. That is a thing that is kept constantly before 
the pupils— they are taught the style of farming that 
would pay best ?— They are taught form book-keeping 
also. 

8879. Mr. Bedikgtoji. — A re there any experiments 
in new methods of farming attoiopted?-— Yee. 

8880. Would the tact that they tried to make the 
farm pay interfere with experiments ? — Of course tlmt 
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ha-s to be takeu into consideration. You cannot 
expect an experiiuental farm to jay the same as an 
ordinary farm. 

8S81. Chaibmah. — W hat rent per acre do they 
cbai^e the land witli t — The farm is rented. 

S582. Then there is an actual sum you have to pay 
for it t — Yes ; it works out about X2 an acre. 

8883. Is that an ordinary rent in that part of the 
country 1 — Yes. 

8884. Rev. Dr. Witsoy Is the tendency in this 

part of the country to lay down the land in gross, 
increasiug t — It has been of late years. 

8885. It is found that tillage does not J>ay1 — Yes. 

8886. Then they must devote themselves to raising 
cattle and sheejtl — Yes. 


8887. Do they stall-feed 'i — There is a considcrahle- 
amoimt of stall-fed cattle and dair3’ing] there 
good deal of trade done in Irish cattle. 

8888. Captain Shaw. — The Education Department 
recognises cardboard work as a suitable occupation 
only in tlie elementary Code! — I believe so. 

8889. Manual insti-uction is generally understood 
by the two Departments as working with the tools 
u^ in wood or ironl— It is not the deSnition in the 
Act. 

8890. It is the definition under which the Science 
and Art Department gives the grant, and therefore 
when they put down manual instruction in the Code 
they probably had that style of instruction in their 
minds t — Po.9sibly. 


Mr. J. W. SuTER, Director of Art and Manual Instruction to the Cumberland County Council, examined. 


8891. CnAliiKAK.— You are Inspector of Classes 
and Director of Art and Manual Instruction under 
the Comity Council of Cumberland 1 — Yes. 

8892. I iliiuk you can give ua some particulars with 
r^anl to dosses held in this county for the training 
of teachers ^ — Of coui-sc Mr. Hodgson has given you 
several j>ardcu]:u:s. 

8893. Then you need not travel over the same 
ground, but can supplement what be said t— The 
centres were fixed with the idea of giving the teachers 
of the county an opportunity of qualifying in art and 
manual instmtion. For the first two years, of which 
Mr. Hodgson has pven evidence — 1892-93 andlS93-94 
— I had no connection whatever with the manual 
work — simply art; another man took charge of the 
manual work. Since that time —from 1 894 to 1897 — 
I have had the two branches. In tho first session we had 
in drawing, seven centres ; those were arranged in 
convenient places, ami we drew the country teachers, 
end in most aisea the town teachers, there. The first 
year there was no grant made by the County Council 
towards defraying their expenses of travelling ; the 
number attending were 178 at seven centrea In 
1892-93 we hod two or tlu'ce rathersmall centres. In 
the following year we i-eduecd the centres to four 
with an attendance of 137. Of course we lost a few 
of the firat year’s students tlirongh having gained 
their certificates. 

8894. "Will you give us the distances travelled ? — 
For the first year they would range from two or three 
miles to perhaps ten ; the second year, when we made 
the number of centres fewer, the distances w'ouldextend 
to about twelve miles — twelve miles each way. 

8895. Generally reached by railway, I supjK>6e 1 

In many cases ; still in a large nurnwr of cases they 
walked in. 

6896. How fiir would they walk 1 — Up to eight or 
ten miles each way. The foUo^ving year we re- 
arranged the classes in many respects. They were 
not so convenient and we lost a few students ; the 
number dropped to 108, but the distance that some 
of them travelled, reached fifteen miles. 

8897. What aid docs the County Council give 
towards travelling expenses ? — In the first place there 
was nothing given; then, in order to encourage country 
teachers, ths County Council mode a grant of 6<i a 
mile one way for walking. The idea of that was to 
provide them with a meal when they reached a centre. 
The next year, 1894-95, they extended the aid and 
paid half the railway fare, but we found in many 
cBses that the teachers attended the centra that they 
could make the most money out of, not the one that 
was most convenient, and we had to modify it a little, 
and the aid waa only given in approved, cases ; they 
had to make appUoation at the b^inning ^ the 
session ; it rather reduced the number of students, 
although it improved the quality. So in 1895-96 w 
dropped to 88 attending the four centres, and this 
year we have only three centres with 80 attending, 


and the expenses have been practically nil. We have 
not had more than one or two applications for aid 

8898. In fact, having weeded out your students to 
the best of them, you have not quite half what you 
started with 1 — We have not half the centres ; ve 
started with seven, we have now only three. 

6899. P rof essor Fitzo biuix>. — A re not nearly all the 
teachers trained 1 — No, there are always othera rising. 

8900. Captain Sraw. — You have trained a large 
number 1 — Yes, over 600 have attended my Art 
classes duiing the last five years. 

8901. Cbairhan. — And they don’t come any morel 
— Id many cases they are coming on for advanced 
work, after having gained the elementary certifi- 
cates. 

8902. What examination of students is there, and 
what certificates are obtainable, in drawing aud in 
manual training 1 — In drawing all the classes are 
under the Science and Art Department ; students ait 
chiefly for the elementary drawing certificate called 
the “ D.", and having got that they are in many cases 
satisfied. Whereas in the first session the whole of 
the work wa.s elementary, since then there has been a 
gradual growing of the advanced work, so that we 
finislsed off last year with almost half the work 
advanced — the number of certificates was forty-five 
Elenientary and thirty-four Advanced. 

8903. You arc alluding to drawing only! — Ye*. 
Now, the manual training — woodwork — that of course 
has been under the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute. (flay-modelling, the first year that it was 
introduced was not under the Science and Art 
Department, but last year it was placed under that 
Department. Then for the other branches, such as 
cardboard and woodcarving, there are no examining 
bodies, but in certain approved cases the Coon^ 
Council have granted certificates, tliough they may 
not be recognised outside the county. 

8904. Have you anything to say on the value of 
centre classes to head teachers I — In the first place 
they are the means of bringing village teachers 
togctlier, they prove a valuable means of intercourse 
between teachers in scattered districts, who are able 
to compare notes with regard to their general school 
work, and the exchange of views has been most 
beneficial. Besides, a teacher may have peculiar 
difficulties to contend with in his own school j those 
have been either mentioned to me or other teachers 
and we have been able to help each other. 

8906. That does not refer to the particular subject 
of instruction in those classes 1 — ^It does refer chiefly 
to drawing. I am speaking more of the fiist few 
sessions when drawing wan an unknown subject m 
the county, the number of “ D’a” was very few indeed^ 
and teachers knew very little about the work, so that 
for the first two or three sessions, in addition to 
attending the classes for the purpose of iustruction, 
they would bring sets of work done in their day 
schools for me to mark and report upon. 
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S90l). Are tU«Tc any alterations that yon ^ronld 
sui'sest with re;.':ii'il to requiremonts for teachers’ 
ceHificates, ati.l ihitcs of exainimition. and the system 
of 'Tanting eei'LificatesI — Tlie requirements as at 
iireseot cnfurcci are ratlier stiff for aii elemnnbary 
teacliei'’s certificate. The Science and Art Do[Hii'tment 
]iave introfluriHl a new ccrbificiitH called ‘'second doss 
D," ami tlie requirements for that are not quitB so 
advancerl as for the “ firet clos-s I) " ; still teachers Jo 
not liie two grades, they don’t like the irl&i of being 
c 1 .yp<l os "second." 1 think it would )« 1>etter to 
have on elementiry teacher’s ceititiwite, with reqiiire- 
meuts ft little lower than those for the present “first 
cLhss D’’ and a little beyond those for the second dasa 
certiiicate, and only have one 'jmcle. In the Civsc of 
teachers wishing to give iustnictiun in elementary 
art classes I think there should be very little altera- 
tion: the “ D" at present will entitle a teacher tu give 
instruction in his day school and als«i in an ait class. 
I think the two certificate-s might very well be distinct. 

8907. Could you give us some idea as regards the 
cos; of iutrudueing manual inatructiou in schools f — 
In many places the chief difficulty is the provision of 
t room. Either a room in the school has to be utilised 
ur a special room in the form of a shed built outaide. 
That of course I cannot say very much about; it would 
dc;«ud on the circumstances of the cose. 

S0d8. We have had evidence of wfiat could be 
done in the way of putting up iron sheiKsI — Well, in 
the equipment of the room, I tliink, the minimum 
requirements would come to about 25e. per head, but 
that can be very considerably increasci by getting 
more expensive benches. 

8009. You think it could be done for 26s. 1 — Yes. 

S910. What we have heard hitherto was S.^s. to 

1 — I tliink it cau be brought as low as 25s. 

8911. One %vitness yesterday suggested to os tliat 
in cases wliere there was a difficulty about the means 
of equipment in quite a small piuco, it would be 
possible to extemporise benches by fixing boards to 
the ordinary desks 1 — I have seen iliat done, but it is 
not very successful, because if they use a vice it is 
not very firm ; a.s a rule they use holdfasts, or a 
conple of screws grijipiug the piece of wood; it is 
not very .substantial, still I have seen it answer. 

8912. It U better than nothing 1 — Yes, better than 
working on an ordinary table top. 

SSn. Professor Fitzgkrald. — H ave you seen the 
beaches that fold down from the wall 1 — Yes, 1 >“aw 
that in one centre. 

8914. Could not that be made firm?— That would do: 
ia that case they would have to use a loose vice, which 
would have to be screwed to the bench. 

8915. CnAiR«,i.K. — Could you give us any hint as 
to the various forms of manual training t— I think 
for the lowest sbmdards modelling in clay is gene- 
rally recognised os the best one to begin with, to be 
followed by modelling in paper and cardboaid, and 
ifterwards by woodwork, which may be extended to 
wood-carving. 

8916. And it might, if thought desirable, be ex- 
tended to metal work as well 1 — Yes. 

8917. Con you say anyching with regard to schemes 
of instruction 1 — Take tlie first subject, motlolling in 
cUy. All exercises worked in clay shall be such as can 
he conveniently copied from natui-e — fruit, or some- 
*huig of tliat kind. In paper or cardboard I think 

best exercises to introduce are those geometrical 
lorms in the style of drawing models used in schools ; 
those can be extended and made into useful articles, 
h hexagonal prism, by taking out one end, can be 
utilised as a spill pot. In woodwork there is far too 
h^ attention paid to drawing, teacheis like to get the 
uhiidren working at the benches, the children like it, 
uod hence there is very little time given to drawing ; 
sad also to object lessons on the timbers which 
they use, the costand construction of the various tools, 
*ad what you might almost class as the purely educa- 
side of the subject There is too much attention 
paid to practical work, and the educational part is 


allowed to suffer. That has been due to the qualifica- 
tions of the teacher in m.any Ciises. MTien the sub- 
ject was new ntuuagers were obliged to employ the local 
joiner or carpenter, and all he could do was to give 
instruction in practical work. I tliink the thtog is 
improving as fiU‘ as this ia coucemed, the instruction 
is now mostly given by elementary school teachei's, and 
thoy are better able to impart the instruction and in 
a more thorough manner. 

8918. What system of in.sppi tion and 'i.xuuunation 
liave you ? — As a rule we i*ay visits without notice, I 
try to get reuud to each centre twice during the 
session, the first one being almost invariably without 
notice ; J watch the class at work the whole of the 
lesson. As a rule the second visit is just about the 
i*nd of the se.s-siou, aud I often give notice so that the 
finished exercises cau be brought in, and I can see the 
whole of the work that Ims been done by ouch student. 

8919. How do you ensure uniform methods ?— We 
liave secured these to .a great extent by liaviug our 
teachei-8 trained in central classes ; they h ive all been 
tnuued under one system, and the teaching is suuihir 
in the various schools. 

8920. What arnvngement in miule with regard to 
grants? — ^Tlie giants we |»ay do not touch the 
elementary schools ; >ve are coucunied chiefiy with 
eveuiug schools, and wc inaki* a cnjiilation grant of so 
mnclk [ler head on tin- nuinlxT atteiuling; but the grants 
|iaid to day-sclnKils at present by the Science aud Art 
Department 1 tliiuk are rather small, wlieu one takes 
into consideration the coat of equi[imciit; ti practically 
swallows up the whole of the grant in iiuferial, and 
leaves very little iii>leed for teaching, so that if a 
S|>ecial teacher i.s to be employed tliere is not very 
much left out of the grant to }iay him. 

8921. Wliat is the gi-ant t— About 9«. per head. 
That is the maximum. 

8922. Mr. Reuixi tos. —W ould you spend 9s. per 
head on material t — There is the outlay on benches 
and tools, in addition to timber, ibc., to he considered. 

8923. Mr. Strutiiees. — Y ou are counting interest 
on benches and tools? — Yes. The outlay would not 
be covered iu the first year. 

8924. Mr. Rewngton. — H ave you worked it out 
in detail with regard to one school 1 — If you buy in 
lai'ge quantities you cau get it less. We usually 
reckon W. or IJd. l>er lesson per boy for timber. 

8925. What are the centres that you inspect — are 
they centres whore teacliera ore taught?— -I teach 
myself the' centres where teachers are trained ; the 
centres I insjieot arc chiefly local centres where boys 
attend evening classes. 

S92G. 8o that they 01*6 ail boys of at least fifth or 
fourth stondai-ds ? — As a rule they will have passed 
the school age. 

8927. And the school age? — Varies in different 
parts of the country — standards 4 or 5. 

8928. You begin with clay modelling before card- 
board work is introduced? — Yes. 

8929. What kind of things do tliey model in clay? — 
They begin first of all with articles they can roll in their 
hands — circular forms, — fruit ; afterwards pass on to 
objects which have to be built up bit by bit. The first 
part is more in the foim of clay moultling. 

8930. Have they had any experience in their 
schools in clay work ? — We take the subject for the 
training of teachers with a view to introducing the 
subject in the day schools. 

8931. Captain Seaw. — H ave you given the number 
of teachers trained? — Over l,0o0 have attended the 
various classes during the last five years. The num- 
ber of certificates in art was 96 in 1895-98, 79 iu 
1894-96, lOU in 1893-94, and 76 in 1892-3. 

8932. You are the only person who has been em- 
ployed in training teachers in drawing in this 
connty ? — Yes. 

8933. Can you give ns approximately the area of 
the oounty you cover ?— I take the whole of the 
county. The limit will be Milloin, rougWy speak- 
ing, seventy miles from Carlisle. 


Carlide 
!, IS87. 
Jlr- j"w, 
SUt«r. 
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S934, How broad is the county, thirty or forty 
miles^ —I think so. 

8935. You iiave been able to cover au area of that 
extent and tmiii a large jiuinberof elementary school 
teachers I— Yes. The system has answered well; 

but wi; have he*-n obliged to cut down the number 
of centres. 'Vo could have doiio with more centi-es, 
but there has not been the staff for them. I have 
been obligeil to devote less time to the teaching and 
more to inspection. 

8930. CtTAiniiAS. — In what direction did the scope 
of your work extend — to other subjects? — Yes. In 
the fij-st few years I was confined to drawing alone. 

8937. Captain Shaw. — You have seen the result 
of your teaching in the schools ?• — Yea ; I have 
visited a large number of elementary schools to see 
how the teaching there was carried on. 

8938. Do you find the result of the instruction ha.s 
affiicted the leaching? Yes; I think there U a very 
considerable iuipreveiaent in the quality of the work 
of the (lay schools. 

8939. Do teucher.s take more interest in drawing 
when they have a certain facility themselves ? — Yes ; 
and the instruction is given on better principles. 
Before, it consisted in fixing up a copy and telling the 
ciiildreu to go on ; there was very little real instruc- 
tion given. 

8940. Jlonsignor Molloy.— Do you think it 
desirable that drawing should be taught in all 
elementary schools as far as jiossible? — L think so. 

89-1 1. And also some form of manual work, like 
woodwork and cardboaixl work? — Yes, I consider these 
subjects are very closely allied to drawing, and very 
important. 

8949. I think you said that these subjects liave 
been conaderably developed in the elementary schools 
of this county, owing to the action of the County 
Council? — Y"es. 

8943. Are they now taught in schools where tliey 
were not previously taught?— Yes, both in drawing 
•and manual training. 

8944. Can you give us approximately an idea of 
the number of schools where they are t.iught now and 
were not taught before 1— Drawing is now taught in 
every boys’ school, whereas in the firat year or two, 
when it was optional, I don't think it was taught in 
more tlian twenty. 

8946. And woodwork? — Woodwork has not been 
taugbt in many elementary schctols, chiefly on account 
of the wanr of accommfxlation. 

S94G. I .suppose that these subjects are much 
better taugbt now than they were taught before? — 
I think they are; there is an improvement in tlio 
metlicids of instniction. 

8947. Do the teachers of voluntary schools come 
to your classes, or only teaohei-s from Board schools ? — 
We get all grades, voluntary, and Board, and Catholic 
teachers as well. 

8948. Do they come in equal numbers? — Yes; [ 
see iiu iliflerence. 

8949. Professor FitzgeraiiD.— Y ou said there was no 


expense in teaching the teachers of lute ; do you in(V|jj 
no expense in bringing them to centres 1— Oh, yrg 
travelling expenses. ’ 

8950. How much did it cost to fit up a centre or 
were the centres already fitted up?— No; we fitted' hU 
our centres up when I stjirted the teaching, 

8951. How much docs K cust to fit iiji a centre !— 
In some eases I obtained apparatus that. Wits moved 
about from centre to centre. 

8953. How could it be carried about front c<-iitrn to 
centre when those were on >aturdaysl — I iiiu not 
speaking of compulsory apparatus, but additional 
things to render the teaching more effective. 1 -diink 

as a rule £2 per centre covered the cost the 

model and casts. 

8953. That was the princii>al e.xpense ? —That was 
the chief expense. 

8954. Then did you nut require benches for 
manual training? — I think our aver.tge would lie for 
manual training, not reckoning the rent of the reom, 
about £2 lUs. imr head for teiichers clas-ses. 

8955. And you find that three or four centres for a 
laige couuty like Cumberland was suilicient?— That 
depends entirely on the railway service and the naiure 
of the county. But even in a comiiaratively sparsely 
populated county like Cumberland, four or five centres 
would be sulficient. 

8956. Had you to put up buildings ? — No. In all 
cases we utilised the elementary schools or engaged a 
large room — a workshop. 

8967. How many schools take up the band and eye 
training in the elementary cardboard und elementary 
manual instruction — do many schools in Cumbeiiand 
take it? — We have no means of knowing the e.xact 
nnmber ; but when the Department made varied 
occupations compulsory practically every .school 
started. Since the Department removed the cnni- 
pulsory clause, a few of the schools liave let the ilibg 
lapse; but there are a fair number still going on 
with in. 

8958. At present all the scliools teach drawing ! — 
Every boys’ school, nnd most of the girls’ schools. 

8959. Do they teitcb mechanical and nvehand 
dratving ? — Yes. 

8960. Is there any other art besides drawing 
taught — do they teach colouring brush-work ! — Yes, 
in probably ten schools at the outside Vjinsh-work 
is taught. 

8961. Then there is carving nnd woodwork 1— 
That is taught chiefly in the evening schools. 

8962. And is advanced modelling in clay taught 1 
— We have not quite reached that stage ; the hulk of 
the instruction has been elementary. 

8963. Is it not easier to tench advanced moilelling 
in clay than wood-carving? — We teach modelling iu 
clay M being introductory to wood-eai ving. 

8964. The county authorities caimot give any help 
in these elementary schools ? — No. 

8965. But they think tliat all these manual instrac- 
tion subjects are of importance, and to be encouraged? 
— Yea. 


Dr. WiLtiAit SoKERViLLB, Profcssor of Agriculture and Forestry, Durbam College of Science, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, examined. 


8966. Crairuak. — You areProfessor of Agriculture 
and Forestry in the Durham College of Science at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ? — I am. 

8967. And you are kind enough to coxae here to 
give ns some information with regard to various 
matters. First of all, with regard to field demonstra- 
tions and exiieriments 1 — We have been conducting 
these during the post five years — firat in Northumber- 
land, afterwards we extended the work into Durham, 
and durmg the past two years we have been taking 
cliaigi; of similar work in Cumberland. 

. 8968. Wluit metlmd do you employ as regards llie 
demonstrations? — We very often endeavour to find 
out wlieUier the farmers’ practice is the very best 


possible under the curcurostances or not. We occa- 
sionally attempt to do some thoroughly original 
work, but for the most part we rather work on 
practical lines, and the farmers lend us the land 
free of rent as a rule. We do pay r<'ut for four 
stations, but that is quite accidental. We find vo 
con get as much land as we require rent free, and 
the farmer provides the labour and the necessary 
quantity of farmyard manure. 

8969. How much land does he give you ns a rule? 
— The area varies. We have seldom less than one 
acre at any one place, and I don’t think we have ever 
more than 5^ acres, and of course we require to select 
the land with great care, to see it is thoroughly equal 
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in cbai'actfr, ami Ijm rmt bei’n diatnvbed by previoiia 
jrtotiunnt : "'6 arrange a scheme of ex[>eri< 

meuts, pixibabiy, utter cuiiHultntiou with him or other 
local famirra, to find more particularly what they 
vaiit. We bUiiil the artificial manures in the mixing* 
house at the College, having jn-eviously carefully 
•salj’sed them. We send them down in bags, each 
bag bearing a uunil>cr coneepondiug to the plot. We. 
seed a representative from the College to mea»ure 
the land, and very oftou in siiporvist' Uie appliciitioa 
of die manui-e. 

8970. In the ensu of a small plot, say, of one acre, is 
itspaUe lalxmrT — No; if it is tillage land it is ploughed. 
XhemanurtMi then go down from the Colli^ft, each iu 
its own particular Ijag, and i« applied under super- 
vision, and dmiiig the gi-owing .scjiaon we genei-uHy 
make one visit to the stutUin, meet the local farm-jr.-, 
inspect the crop.?, discuss the <jucstions invoh’eJ, and 
po-ssihly others that may cumo up, and in due course 
wc reap tlio produce, also under careful bupervisioa, 
anfi put the results in the report. W'o are very csire- 
ful to duplicate the experiments in a variety of dis- 
tricts to get a fair average result. 

8971. Supposing you hada single acre, how many 
diHerent sort of crops would you growt— It would 
depend on tlie size uf the individual plot. Where 
we are dealing witli permanent meadow land it is 
nsually one-iwentietli of an acre, 8oinotime.s it is one- 
sixteenth ; but we don’t find tliat we gain anytliing 
by making the individual plots larger than one- 
sixteenth. 

8972. Is that for meadow? — Yes; but where we 
ore dealisg with tillage land we require to have 
larger plots, and eapccially if we carry the experiment 
through more scasoms thim one, as we often do. W'e 
carry the experiments often through a four or five- 
course shift. In that case wo like to have the size of 
the individual plots a quarter of an acre, 

8973. !do that if you had a four-course shift you 
could have a succession of plots ? — Yes, a quarter of 
an acre is practically 100 yards by 12. We found it 
was more convoiueiiC nut to have them square. Iu 
hoi-se lalwur it is easier to do the work if you have a 
long rectangular strip of ground, there is less turning ; 
we generally maku them about 100 yards long a^ 
S6^ feci wide. 

8974. Are there farmers’ meetings at these demon- 
stratiou plots? — Ye8;we always attempt to get the 
neighbouring farmers to meet us at least once on the 
ground, and those experiments are almost always 
followed up by a course of lectures upon results. 
Generally a course of four lectures is held in a conve- 
nient centre, and the farmers turn up very well in- 
deed to the lectures. 

8975. Do you ever have lectures held on the ground 
itself? — We have not formal lectures, but the meet- 
ings we have during the growing season are equiva- 
leot to lectures and demonstrations. 

8976. And theu there are lectures at Cliambers of 
Agriculture and Farmers’ Clubs? — Yes; most of the 
Farmers' Clubs in the north make application once or 
twice in the session for lectures on tlie results we 
have been getting with our experiments, and we find 
those lectures are very fauly appreciated ; the request 
for them is purely spoutaueous, and as a consequence 
we assume they are wanted. 

8977. Do you make any experiments with regard 
to such things as draining and aubsoiling? — No, we 
have never tried any experiments of that kind ; we 

dealing with the surface of the land. The North- 
umberland County Council has just taken a farm of 
■400 acres ; a great deal of that farm requires draining, 
and altogether it is iu an exceedingly bad condition — 
fences, fields, drains, everytliing as bad as they possibly 
That is one of the chiof attractions of the 
I^we, and when we get our boys there we shall he 
able to carry out demonstrations on proper methods of 
fencing, and draining, aud road-making. 

8978. Is the soil good? — It varies ; there is about 
ttventy acres of light tillage land, but the rest is very 


strong clay. There are sixty acres that have never Cariuie. 
been drained at all. A good deal of the rest has been Apru%^\s 3 ! 
diuiiied, but the drains are not working satisfaciorilv. 

8979. Have you any model garden plots?— "WS SommillT’ 
have a few up and down tlie county; a loc:d com- 
mittee is formed ami niaken application ■to the North 
nmberland County Council for the services of tlteir 
hoiticultural instructor ; he drafts n scliouie which is 
sulimitted to the local coinmictee ; a suitoble area of 

land is selected and dividcit into as many plots as 
there are pupils — usually teu or twelve — and the ser- 
vices of a practical local giirvleiicr are secured, who 
meets the boys on the ifro'ind once a week, iiud he 
liimsL'lf mauages one of the plots and the boys manage 
the fuliere iimler his suiwriision. 

8980. Where du the boys como frem ?— They are 
l)oys living in the village— very olteu boys engiigod in 
various eiiiploymeuts— and who meet upon tlie »ai-dea 
plots in die sunuiicr eveningR, and the County Council 
allows a certain amount towards the expeuse of these 
plots, and is also prei«rcd to provide a ccriain umnunt 
of fruit tree.s and biishes. 

8981. Are those plots In connection with evening 
schools ?— Not necessarily ; they are designed for ex- 
standard boys and ochere, but tliey need not neces- 
sarily be carried on in connection with evening con- 
tinuution sdioola 

8982. Mr. STRtTiiEHS. — If they are they get a 
grant from the Eiliication Dep.u‘lnieut?--I believe 
they are quolifie'l to get a grant. 

8988. CuAiKMAS.— Do they teach anything of the 
theory of agriculturn in the evening continuation 
seboob ? — Y'es, they confine themselves esseutiolly to 
the theory. 

8984. Have you evening lectures to rural audiences? 

— Yes, we du h great ibal in that way. 

898-1. How is that done ?— So far as Durham and 
Northumberlund are concerned, the agricultural 
lectures for rural diatriuta are entirely dmwn from the 
Durham College of Scioucc. We have an arrangement 
witli the two County Councils under which we give a 
tiartain luuiiber oi lectures iu return for a cercoin 
grant. Sometimes the course of lectures extends to 
twelve, one lecture a week for n whole term ; fre- 
quently, however, they are shorter, aud especially 
where they deal exclusively with the results of our 
experiments. We fiud it rather difocult to get farmers 
to tnn\ one regularly during the twelve weeks, 
where.-w they will turn out with fair regularity 
during a sboitor enuree. The local committee meets 
the expense of the hall aud advertbiug, and the 
Durlmm Cidlege of Science pays the travelling andhotel 
expenses of the lecturer. A great deal of the success 
of such lecture cnui'ses depends upon local organisation. 

If the secretary is ao active man, who brings bis 
own pej-sonai infiaence to bear upon the formers of 
the neighbourhood, they are a great success as a rule ; 
if the h>cal secretary b not active, and does not 
care about it, they are generally failures. It is very 
desirable ' to get a ■well-known practical man to take 
the choir, and initiate a diseno-sion after the lecture, 
the clUcussioE being frequently more valuable than 
the lecture. 

8986. Hare yon evening lessons to foresters and 
gardeners, and if so, where are they held 1 — This is a 
particular scheme which the County Couneib of 
Durham and Northumberland conjointly took up in 
the beginniug of January, 1896. The.«e two County 
Councils offered small scholarships — scholarships sufii- 
cient to cover the travelling exfienses of the men and 
their college fees— and as a result of offering these 
scholarships, wo got about twenty-six gardeners and 
foresters— practice men — toenroll tliemseives for these 
classes. During the first term they confined their 
attention entirely to botany, getting one evening in 
the week — that was the numW of times the classes 

met a lecture on the elements of botany, followed ’oy 

a practical demonstration on tbe work of the lecture. 

That went on during 1896. Then we come to the sum- 
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Carllde. the College, ami the class was resumed witli exactly 
jjpriTUisST- same men in the beginning of October of the same 
— ; year. During the two winter terms which have just 

finished, the instruction of these men consisted chiefly 
of leutures and oructical demonstrations so far as it 
was possible in forestry. 

89b7. Aie those given byyomselfl — Those are 
given by myself. 

8988. What class of garflener goes to these lectures 1 
— The younger class of men for the most i>art, 

8989. Who want to improve themselves 1 — Yes ; 
very few of them are over twenty, and the same with 
the foresrers. W e held the examinations Ia.st Monday 
night, and tlie results arc very satisfactory indeed. 
The men attend with great regularity, and the per- 
centage of absentees very seldom amounted to five per 
cent. 

899f>. Mr. Sthcthers. “Was the examination oral 
or written 1 — It was written. Ofcourseit is iinpoesible 
to do much prautic:d work of a forestal character in 
u collegiate com'se, hut we can at all events place all 
tlic different kinds of wood in the hands of men, 
and point out tlieir character and methods of identifica- 
tion, and structure and peculiar properties, and so on. 

81)91. CuAiKMAK. — Do you give them instructiou 
as regards thinning plants?— Yes; that was part of 
the course. 

8992. What distanca apart to leave the trees? — 
Under the different conditions and different species, 
and different trees selected under different conditions 
of situation — strong land, light land, high laud, low 
laud, wet land, and so on. 

8993. Do you give them practical hints as regards 
young plant^ what they sbonld do in case of there 
having been a gale of wind, in putting trees up sgaiu 
and tying them, and if there is game about, wiring 
them ini — I don't know that we cover these actmil 
points, hut the in.struction was exactly on those lines. 
We started on the assumption that we liad an area 
of land to stock with trees, then we proceeded to see 
how the stocking was done by seed or by planting or 
natural regeneration ; then in connection with the 
planting wfi took up the rearing of ynnng trees. 

8994. Beiu'iug in mind that it is one thing to plant 
a plantation, and another thing to keep it in order 
afterwaixls, particularly if there is game? — Having 
established our wood, we proceeded to see how it 
should be managed, how it should be thinned, and 
finally, how it should be utilised. 

8996. Have you collegiate instruction for agri- 
cultural pupils 1— We have a regular college course 
which embraces two years work and may extend to 
three ; some of the men ore even staying for a fourth 
yciir. 

S99G. And tire examination is by written question 
and answer? — Yes; but these men have a certain 
amount of practical experience in the way of Saturday 
excursions to farms in the neighbourhood, and also 
this farm in Northumberland, and we also try to 
visit woods and nurseries with these young men. 

8997. Do tlie piisprietors of woods in these counties 
afford you facilities ? — Yes ; they certainly afford us 
every I'acility. The English Arboricultirral Society 
iias just started a certificate examination which comes 
off the week after next, and one of the neighbouring 
proprietors has given us facilities for going into his 
woods and examining the men in actual practical 
forestry — cutting trees, thinning trees, putting up 
fences, making pits for trees — and that is a practical 
examination as distinguished from the examination 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society, which is 
UieoreticaL 

8998. Professor Fitzobrald. — T here is instruction 
given at Coopers Hill in forestry ? — Yes, for Indian 
students. 

8999. CaaiBMAN. — What do you do in the way of 
dairying? — We liave had two migratory schools in 
Northumberland and Durham, and there is one in 
Cumberland ; but our work in Cumberland is entirely 
.confined to experimental work. 


9000. In Noj-thumherland and Durham 1 The 

room is hired, pupils aie enrolled, and for ten davs 
sometimes extended to five or six weeks, they do 
practical dairying, butter and cheese-making, and 
sometimes milking. 

9001. You mentioned you have established a farm 
school, which I understand has not yet been got 
ready for the reception of pupils ; what is proposed to 
be done in that way when it is ready? — This is the 
farm I have referred to as being so veiy much out of 
order in every sense of the word. 

9002. Is it to be a farm for the reception of pupils 
who are to live there and pay fees ? — Preciselv ; it is to 
be on the same lines as the Penrith farm. \Ve don't 
propose to make a speciality of dairying on that 
farm, because Northumberland is not interesteil in 
chat subject. 

9003. Do you propose to keep the pupils for only 
the winter months ?— No, for the whole year, except 
for a short holiday. 

9004. And therefore they will liave an opportunity 
of seeing all the proceswes of farming 1 — Fes ; and be 
made to take an active part in them. The farm is 
very much in w'ant of repairs of v arious kinds, and 
we don’t propose to effect all these repairs in the Srst 
year or the first five years ; we propose to do a little 
every year, so that the different relays of pvpils will 
have an opportunity of becoming acciuaiuted witli the 
practice of draining, fencing, and such like. 

9005. Do you propose to do anytliing in the way 
of making plantations 1 — We have taken power under 
our lease to plant thirty acres ; at the end of the lease 
the plantations will be taken over by Che landlord at 
a valuation. We have appointed a horticulturist — a 
practical gardener — who ha.s a fair knowledge of 
forestry, to take cliarge of that department, and 
he is now at work getting the nursery ready. 

9006. May I ask what rent you pay f — £200 for 
400 lusrea. 

9007. Is that about the average value of laud in 
Chat p:irt?— It is a great deal less than the average 
value of land in that pai't; bnt it was just the rent the 
outgoing tenant was paying, and be was so little 
satisfied with his bargain he desired to be ndieved 
of it. 

9008. It is as much aa it is worth ? — Yes. The Duke 
of Portland Inu expended £800 free of interest on 
buildings for us, and is prepared to do any amount of 
draining at 4 per cent. 

9009. Will that £800 cover all you want for the 
purpose of the school, or is It merely for the e^piipment 
of the farm 1 — Yes ; and that £8u0 won't even cover 
the cost of the buildings necessary for the equipment. 
The Northumberland County Council has drendy 
spent some hundreds of pounds on buildings uuder an 
ammgement by which the landlord takes over these 
buildings at the end of the lease at a valuation, if 
they can be proved to be buildings suitable for the 
farm as a farm, and then we propose to improve the 
house so as to take in ten .or twelve pupila And if 
Durham joins Northumberland we shall constitute 
penuanent dairy teaching there as well. 

9010. Professor Fitzcjbrald. — O ur principal in- 
terest is with inference to elementary schools. Do you 
not think that the habit of making experiments conld 
he encouraged in elementary schools, so that when the 
scholars became farmers they would be more likely to 
be able to learn from their own experience 1 — Yes; I 
think that demonstration plots might be used with 
advantage in connection with elementary schools, if 
the schoolmaster took an interest in that work and 
was capable of carrying it on. 

9011. Could not small experimental demonstratioas 
be carried on in flower pots ? — A great deal of the 
most valuable work on the Continent has been done 
in flower pots. 

9012. L'otild not children be encouraged to maio 
experiments and learn from experiments? — There is 
no doubt at all about it ; they would gain a gr^t deal 
of valuable information beyond the mere cultivation 
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of the 1“ de’*l>r'g '*'’^'1 ruanui-es they must 

necessarily learn a great deal about their cliai-acter 
and mode of ai»plication. 

9013. Have you studied the course which has been 
recommended for elementary agricultuval teaching in 
French schools t — I have a general idea of Contineutol 
methods, but I cannoi say I um familiar with any 
recent development 

9011. They reconiuieiul experiments in elementary 
science and elementary chemistiy leading on to 
elementaty botany : could not a course of that kind of 
object lessons and experimental le&snns be arranged 
that would l>e of educational value to children in 
schools 1 — Tea; we liave just now put down some 
expeiimental plots in connection with a school in 
Durham, the secondary school at Tlarnard Castle. It 
TOtdd be well to make the boys do the work them- 
selves. 

9015. Do you think the collecting of injurious 
gnimuls, and the teaching from observing the effects 
on such animals and the fungi, could be increased fay 
encouraging children to make collections 1 — It all 
depends on the pupil. 

9016a. Would not that be an important thing to 
encourage amongst boys in agricultural districts! — 
Distinctly, it encourages habits of observation. 

9016. t)o you think it would be an advantage to 
make excursions into different districts to illustrate 
geology and geography and farming, to interest 
children in the subjects they are taught 1 — I doubt 
if children are in a position to benefit from inspecting 
systems with which they are notfomiliar. They must 

thoroughly well acquainted with some particular 
system of farming before they arc qualified to appre- 
datethe advantages or disadvantages of any other 
systems they may come in contact with. 

9017. You think the encouraging of a habit of 
observation of natural phenomena and of exjierimeiital 
inquiry would be an impurhiiit one to encourage in 
the schools! — Decidedly. Anyone that foatei's a spirit 
of that kind is bound to lead a much happier life. I 
don't know whether' he will develop uitu a more prac- 
tical former or not. 

9016. Don’t you think it is desirable tliat he should 
he encom-aged to observe whether tlie injury done to 
his plants is due to fungi or onimalb! — Distinctly, he 
cannot do wrong in obaerviug that as much os possible. 
I thought perha[>s you iiither referred to his going into 
difiureut districts and studying the configuration of the 
land. 

9019. I was I’euapitulating the thing to see if you 
thought object lessons and experimental science would 
be of use in schools 1 — They are bound to be in tiie 
direction of mentally developing boys. 

9020. Mousignor Mollov. — D id you fin<ltlie far- 
ners ready to co-operate with you iu the agricultural 
Icachmg which you have been eirg;iged iu cariying 
out!— Oh, certainly on tlie whole. 

9021. Do they take an interest in the work? — Yes, 
they take an interest in the work as is evidenced by 
the fact that it has been going on for five years with- 
wt any attempt at forcing the teaching upon them, 
there are a few places which won’t have ns at any 
price. 

9022. But the example plots where you introduced 
your teaching wei-e given to you by the fanners for 
•be purpose! — That is so; they are given to us for 
that purpose, and wo have now- not much less than 
100 aa-es of land under experiment in the three 
tootles which is all given spontaneously, and not 
only s^ntaneously, but we have the offer of much 
more than we can take. 

9023. Do the farmers get the crops! — They get 
thecrooe. 

3024. They also get the benefit of the seed and the 
i^ure! — They don't get the seed, they get tie 
artificial manure ; and against the advantage of 
the manure we have to put tlie disadvantage 
m demonatniting -we have frequently to show 

* very badly some manures or systems do, and the 


result is that some of the land is not bearing the Corliile. 
maximum of crop. aphKiw 

9025. Do you mean you have to show the effect 
of bad manuring! — We hiivo to use incomplete 
dressings. 

9026. Chaiiuiak — D o you mean that the farmer 
gives you the manure or do you buy it ! — TVe buy the 
manure direct from the dealers. 

9027. It is your manure — is it your seed ! — It is 
our manure, it is his seed. 

9028. Monsignor iloLLor. — The farmer pays for 
the seed and tlie agricultural institution pays for the 
manure ! — That is so, except tlie farmyai'd manure. 

9029. Did }’oa find the pupils were intercsied in the 
work — the pupils under instruction ] — The pupils at 
tlifi College ara very much interested in the work 
indeeil. 

9030. Who were the pupils that carried on the 
work in the example plots !-— In the ease of the garden 
plots, they were the boys in the villages ; in the cose 
of the oi'gricultural plots, they were carried on by the 
farmers. 

9031. In the garden plots did you find the pupils 
took an interest !— Well, only moderate. We have 
never been able to have more than live or six of these 
garden stations in Noithumberlaod in any one year, 
and the amount of interest evoked is not, I must say, 
very great. 

9032. How widely extended are those example plots 
— over what area do they extendi — They are located 
in a very lai^ number of places. 

9033. Do the) extend over half the county! — We 
try to put them within the reach of every district is 
the various counties. 

9034. Then they ought to be instructive, not only 
to the farmera on whose farms they ore carried out, 
but also to the neighbouring farmers !— That is so. 
Neighbouring famers meat us on these plots once in 
the ses-siou and discuss what is going on. 

90.35. Do the neigbbouru^ fiirmers show that they 
have profited by thn teaching, by carrying out on 
improved system of farming on their own farms! — 

In a great many cases distinctly sa 

9036. Then in the neighbourhood of these example 
plots, the general character of the farming about wo^d 
be improved !- -Decidedly so ; there are some men of 
course who don't pay the slightest attention to what 
we are doing. 

9037. They think yon are theorists 1 — They did, 
but after five yeais’ work they ace beginning to think 
a little differently. 

9038. Do you find the feeling with regard to your 
beachiug has been improvfxl during the five years! 

— I think so. I have never come face to face during 
the last five years with any man who has had the 
conrage to say he does not believe the work Is doing 
good. There may be such men, but I have never bod 
the plc-isure of meeting them. 

9039. t understand generally then that yon consider 
the teachiug on these example plots has been succ«s- 
fill, but only moderately successful! — I think the 
teaching on these agricultural plots has been practically 
an unqualified success. 

9040. As regai-ds the farmers on whose farms they 
were carried out ; but not so great a s-access as r^ards 
neighbouiing fai-mers?— Oh, yes; I don’t think you 
can say that. I don't say every farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood has adopted our methods ; some of them did 
not require to do so, but I am quite certain a very 
large proportion of the neighbouring farmers have 
adopted methods that have been found to be advan- 
tageous ; and you may depend upon it that when 
core a farmer modifies his system in the light of scien- 
tific experience, his neighbours -will be more likely _to 
copy him than they will be to co^y us ; so that in- 
directly the thing has had a great advantage. 

9041. I suppose the crops grown on the example 
plots are sensibly superior to the crops grown by the 
famers about!— In some oases they are visibly in- 
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ferior where we apply intentionally a manurial dress- 
ing that we consider is unsuitable. 

904'2. But where you employ the proper method 
of luanuring, aro the crops e\-idcnt!y superior to 
the crops grown by the neighbouring farmer.s l— The 
advanfcige mainly lies in this — that we .show that for n 
verv much less expenditure we get equally satisfactory 
results. The so-called high-elass farmers can grow 
e.\cewiingly big crops, but they do it very olten in a 
most extravagant fa-shion ; and we liave demonstrated 
over and over again that by the expenditure of a very 
much less .sum of money more ju<lioiously, equally 
large crops, and very much more profitable crops, 
can be grown. 

9043, III what respects chiefly were you able to bring 
al>onl this sming?— Vcrylargelyas regards therelative 
proportions of the ingredients in the manure, and also 
as regard.s the aggregate of the <[uantities emplnyeil. 
Por example, the ordinary practice in the North of Eng- 
land isto put on about twelve tons rif farmyard manure 
per acre, supplemented by from five to ten and twelve 
cwt. of artificial manures. During the last five years 
in many Immlreds of experiments we have never once 
come across a case where a large quantity of artificial 
manure put on the top of farmyard manure paid, and 
yet it is tlic universal custom of the district. 

9044. Then the chief value of your teaching was to 
show tliat with a smaller expenditure on urtificial 
manure properly selected, equally good results could 
be obtainedl — Yes. 

904.'). CHArRMAN. — Is not the great advantuge of 
artificial manure on the top of farmyaivl manure in 
the case of turnips in drilk, that it gives it on early 
start 1 — That is what we are being constantly told, 
but whether it does so or not, the final result is that 
the crop is scarcely any larger. Artificial manures 
alone may be used with the utmost profit if properly 
applied; farmyard manure alone b also profitable, 
but the combination of a big dose uf dung and a fair 
dose of artificial is not economical. Of course the first 
year the farmer simply did not believe it, jvnd said 
the plots we selected were unfortunate as reguivls the 
situation; the second, third, fomdh, aud fifth years 
were all alike, and as a natui^ result a great many 
farmers have begun to practice this improveil system. 

9046. Z suppose your expeiience is that to use 
artificial manure al"ue in the long ruii would bum 
the land ? — Oh, no. f think artificial manures may lie 
profitably oniployed where farmyard manure cannot 
be obtained. 

9047. Monsignor Molloy. — A t the end of five 
years of your treatment, can you say that the land is 
in as good condition as it would he at the end of five 
years by the ordinary treatment of a high-class 
farmer 1 — WeU, it is in a more profitable condition at 
all events. 

9u48. It is not exhausted 1 — By no means. 

9049. With regard to the question of forestry, 
can you state whether any sensible effect has yet 
been produced by ‘ your teaching of forestry J— I 
have lieen engt^ed in teaching forestry now for 
eight years. I began in Edinburgh University in. 
1889, and I had classes there and at the Royal 
Botanical Gardens at Edinburgh; we also had practi- 
cal foresters coming in. The way the thing is done 
there is that about twenty gardenera are required to 
keep the gardens going, aud a system has been intro- 
duced whereby these men must leave after two years’ 
residence in order to make room for a fresh lot. 
These men get 18s. a week as a. regular wage and do 
regular work for eight or nine hours a day, and in 
the evening scientific instruction is provided for thorn, 
so that this is a scheme whereby practical working- 
men arc able to get scientific instruction without 
Bacrificing their wage. The system is found to work 
out well indeed, and the men who have gone through 
that course have, in many cases, secured good situa* 
tions, and are undoubtedly managing their woods on 
an irojn-oved systom. 

90C0. CnAiauAX. — £1,000 a year provides wages 


for these twenty men 1 — That is provided bv the 
Board of Works. 

9051. Monsignor Molloy. — Have you yet pro. 
duced any sensible eflect on the counties of North- 
umberland imd Durhiim? — It is hard to say ttat 
because we have only tackled tlie practical course 
with the winter of 1896 aud thi-s .spring ; they only 
finished their coiu-so last week. A young forester J 
had in Edinburgh got a situation in Pertlisliii-e. and 
as a result of the instnictioi) he got in the mi-thdl of 
ciitching che pine weevil, in the com-se of tlii-fe weeks 
he killi^ over 7,000, and practically saved his voiui'r 
plantation. 

9052. Captain Sha.w. — As regai-ds agiicultuml 
teaching in primary schools, have you any experience 
of that 1— No, I cannot say I have. 

0053. Do you considei* that a course given to 
children before they attiiiu 14, which practic&llv 
covers the whole of agriculture, is of any great use, T 
mean from a book 1— One has to consider w hether the 
time spent upon this book is a.s well spent or better 
spent than a corresponding amount of time a: some- 
thing else. 

9054. Would you prefer iastoiul of tliat that they 
should make practical experiments in elementary 
science 1 — I think practical demonstrations ought to 
go on concurrently with the Kclioolrwm teacliiug. 
Book learning alone is apt to himl one in rather a 
precarious position. 

90.55. In Ireland they have got a considerable 
number of favm.s attached to schools, worked by the- 
schoolmaster, who also teaches the whole school. 
How far do you think they can be utilised for 
agricultural instruction, farms varying from 5 acres 
to 40 acres 1 — And they are attached to elementary 
schools, and the boys I sup{>ose remain at these schools 
until they are about 14 1 Tn this ca.se also every- 
thing depends upon tlie instructor, if he i.s a man of 
the right .stamp he will interest the boys in the work, 
and the boys will do the work willingly, but I think 
it is a cose of pei’sonal inlluence and individual 
character that will confer the Ik-nofit more than the 
system. In this secondary school at Durham, where 
we have started the plots, the boy.s are tloingall 
tlie work. We are doing spade labour, and have 
arranged a rotation that will .show them how to 
cultivate potatoes, followed by beans and other 
crops. They will apply manures themselves and 
ultimately dig the potatoes and other crops, wiU 
weigh them, and having thus, as it were, secured the 
lesuits, they are bound to take a great deal more 
interest in those results than they would in results 
that they knew nothing personally about. 

9056. Do you give them instruction at the same 
time in plant life f— That is what they are getting. 

9057. Do you consider that is on essential part of 
the instruction 1 — I do, elementary science mast 
necessarily go on irith this practice or otherwise they 
are no better than a boy on bis father's farm. I think 
the two things ought to go on concurrently. Tn the past 
therehasbeenfar too much theoretical ins tnictioD alone. 
Then there is the old school who say that science or 
theory is worth nothing, everything must be practice. 
I believe the safe course lies between the two, and 
that there should be iustruction in science concur- 
rently with instruction in practice, and the scientific 
information the boys will get will enable them to see a 
great deal more in the practice than they could 
possibly do if they stuck to practice pure and simple. 

9068. In elementary schools instruction can only 
he pven in an hour or one and half houi-s a day, I 
suppose it would be better to aim at thoroughly 
learning some of the elements than to try to cover the 
whole of a course of agriculture 1 — Yes, decidedly. 
It is scarcely necessary to call it agriculture atoll, it 
is science having soma reference to agriculture, the 
business of agriculture cannot be learned at school, it 
must be learnt on the farm. 

9059. But some of the soiences can be learned if 
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Tou plenty of aii|MiratuK to iUuKtrate it?— Exactly, 
If you can only get tbe right teacher. 

9M0. A ml that can Iw tavight iu any school whether 
it has a plot nttoohetl to it or not I — These plot experi- 
meuts can be carried out with very little land, thei-e 
are more dilticulties jMjrhaps in the way of plotex[)eri- 
ments than people may imagine. 

90fil. Vou can get scientific knowledge of water, 
air and solubility, atul those things connected with 
agriculture wliich can be given without having land 
^ched to a scliool t— Yes. 

9062. And of course the instiniction in practical 
entomology may also be easily given without ha-ving 
a garden, ground attaclied, and Uiat would be the right 
direction in which to start agricultural teacliing? — 
That is certainly a long way better than nothing, but 
I do tliink a fair area of laud attached to a school 
Tould offer advantages tliat could not be secured from 
pt culture. 

9063. Do you think an elementary school teacher 
has time to devote himself to experimental plot work, 
or should he be assisted by a peripatetic teacher or 
person with more knowledge? — I expect he ought to 
be supervised by a person with more knowledge. 

9064. In your own case you actually come from a 
rollege of science to superintend these plots, and yon 
find it a necessity even in dealing with grown up 
fanners ? — Absolutely necessary. Unless we got the 
manures all into cur mixing house under proper con- 
trol and had them analysed, we could never be sure 
that the manures we supposed we were applying 
really contaiued the ingredieuts that tho seller i-epre- 
sented. And suppose one were starting these pot 
erperimenta the teacher would go to the manm-e 
merchant and obtain his manures, the merchant 
wittingly or unwittingly might not supply him with 
the thing ho wanted, or for his own purposes might 
pat something into the manures that was nut wanted. 
Manure merchants have a great prejudice in favour 
of certain manures, and if die teacher were procuring 
the manures they might sophisticate them in order to 
bring out the results they wanted unless properly 
controlled. 

9065. Does not the result depend to an enormous 
extent on the seed you start with? — Yes, in our ex- 
periments we put the same seed on tbe whole of the 
plots, for our nionurial experiments, we don’t care 
whether they grow green or purple or [link-topped 
turnips, the comparisons are only with the manui'es. 

6066. You have plots in which you use tlie same 
seed with different manures ? — Yes ; it may he another 
experiment to test the diflereni varieties of seeds. 

9067. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — ^Is the agricultural depm-t- 
menfc of the Durham College of Science attended by 
many pupils?— About fifteen 

SOClj. Do you think is tlio number incrensiug — is 
It getting hold of the public mind ? — I cannot say it is. 

9069. You say that hundreds of teachers come out 
on a Saturday afternoon for instruction in liotany and 
other things — do they pay their own expenses?-— No ; 
they get their travelling expenses paid by the County 
OounciL 

9070. You say that thataystamof 12 tons of fnrm- 
JMd manure to an acre, with 6, 8, or 10 cwb. of arti- 
ficial manure is a very ex[>ensive thing — is it not a 
fact that sometimes the artificial manure neutralises 
tie farmyard manui-e ? — Yes, it acts as an anti- 
wpde; it simply prevents fJie putrefactive process- 
taking place in farmyard mimure. 

9071. Therefore your instmetion on that point 
»ould lie most valuable to farmers? — The farmers 
start irith the notion that you cannot give a plant too 

of a good thing ; if artificial mamu-e does well 
Y itself, it must do well if added to farrayoixl manure 
they think. The most distinguished oontiiieutal ex- 
perimenter, Maercker of Halle, has been getting mur- 
^ous i-esults by adding artificial manures, especially 
mirate of soda, to farmyard manure j he finds the 
wnyard manure contains some b.ncteria which dis- 
®pate every particle of nitrogen iu the nitrate of 


soda. He carries out itis results in triplicate, but Corliila. 
they are so startling he docs not do more than state j;iri?L'i897. 
them the first year — if they come out the second year 
we are on the eve of a revolution in manuring. Somervaie” 

9072. Would it not lie imjiortant for us to get a 
similar institution in Dublin or Belfast to the '^in- 
burgh Botanical Garden? — There ought to be no 
difficulty in getting it, because it is in vogue in Kew 
as well ; the Edinbuigh system i.s a copy of the sys- 
tem in Kew. 

9''73. The system seems admirably adapted to send 
out good gardeners and forcsiers ? —It is a very good 
si-stem ; the man we have [>Iaccd at our farm in 
Northumberland came from there — during two years 
he was getting instruction, nnU nil the time working 
regular gardener’s work during ilie day. He gets a 
good deui of instruction in urboricultiire, and becomes 
fiimUiar with all the different varieties of trees and 
methods of planting them, but he must get his 
practical forestry on estates where woods abound. 

Professor Balfour tried to affiliate the Royal Botanical 
Gardens with the State Forests in Prussia, but they 
could not see their way to do it. 

9074. Mr. Redingtox.— Doyou approve of a course 
of less tlian a y&ir’s duration at an agricultuial 
college? — We have not tried it, but we are going to 
try it this year — u course for two months. 

9075. What months have you selected? — October 
and November. 

9076. ^Vllat farm operations would the stndeuts.be 
able to see at that time? — They are. not supposed to 
see liny ; tliey are all farmers' sons, who are supposed 
to be well acquainted with practical agriculture, and 
they ni-e going to come up to the college for two 
months. 

9077. For sciontific cducatien 1 — No, not scientific 
either, you cannot do much in two months ; we 
shall try to put a certain amount of empirical infor- 
mation into them ; we shall be able to give them 
information of practical value with regard to manures 
and feeding stuffs, and lay before them the lesults of 
practical feeding experiments for instance. 

9078. Wliat is your idea of tie proper duration of 
tbe course in an agricultural college for teachers of 
elementai-y schools?— I don’t tliink it would be safe 
to let them loise on the countiy in less than three 
years. 

9079. If that were impossible, would you not think 
that being for the'whole 13 months at coll^ would 
give them a better idea of fanning than bemg there 
only for 6 or 4 months ? — Yes, certainly, the longer 
the better. 

9080. And if they could be only 6 months at a 
college, what months would you select ? — Do I under- 
stiind you to refer to elementary school teachers who 
are to be brought up irith a view of applying the 
knowledge they get to their own schools ?— I may say I 
did not understand that that was your intention, I 
thought you meant to prepare men who are qualified 
to act as instructors and advisory experts. 

9081. I raeau men who could teach agriculture as 
far os it can be taught in elementary schools? — Well, 
in that case less than 3 years would do. 

9082. My point is as between a year and 6 
months ; we understand that at Penrith the course 
lasts for only 4 winter months? — They are not teachers 
there; they are the sons of farmers who are going 
back on their fathers’ farms. 

9083. They have selected the 4 winter months ? — 

I think they selected more than 4 months, they join 
in October, and are there until the end of 

9084. But it is the winter months ? — Yes. 

9086. If you were able to get them to come, 
would you prefer tiie 6 summer months or March to 
October ?— Yes, if you are going to combine 
scientific instruction with practical instruction, dis- 
tinctly so. 

9086. Is there any great object in their going to 
this college except to get practical instruetiou ?— If 
you are going to combine practical instruction with 
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CiTitdc. scientific, the summer months are the beat, but tlie 
spared in winter when they cannot be 
spared in summer. 

SomerTill*.'" y°“ formed any opinion as to wbetlier 

tlie ]n-inciplea of agriculture can be tauglit in an 
elementary school 1— Yes, if by principles of it you 
mean elementary botany, and chemistry, and so on, 
apiiHed to agriculture, distinctly so ; if yon mean 
to gi ^'0 tlie boys sncli instruction as will enable 
them subsequently to go into the market and pur- 
chase store cattle, I ahould say no. 

90d8. How far is instruction out of a text-book 
of raluel If, for example, in the evening scliool you 
want to givo the boya a little elemenmry scientific in- 
stniction in agriculture, would it be of value T — 
Distinctly so. 

9089. Cuptiiin Shaw.— Without any experimental 
illustration] — Oh, yes, a boy cannot go wrong if lie 
has got a practical foundation to build upon, and may 
be told ns much as you can tell him; the dangerous 
thing is to try to teach agriculture to a boy who 
has hud no pracdcat knowledge ; if he hue practical 
knowledge to start with, he will not get ui)set by a 
good deni of so-called tlieory being put into him. 

9190. Mr. Redikoton. — Is it merely of negative 
value] — No, it is not, I know instances of young 
farmers wiio have attended evening schools who 
have received a great deal of benefit fiom theoretical 
instruorion. 

9091. Captain Shaw. — ^That would apply more to 
young farmers than bo}*s 1 — Ye<, but if you start the 
Doys young enough they take u more thorough 
interest in it than if you don't start until later, and 
there is always the great danger of not getting them 
at all if you don’t stai-t young. 

9092. Mr. Redisotos. — Do you find it easy to 
carry on instruction by peripatetic teachers of dairy- 
ing ? — They have been a great success. 

9093. There is great expense connected with it! 
— A great deal depends on the business ovpacity 
of the instructreM. In the county of Durliam tliero 
is an instructress who gets all the cream from 
Manchester, pays carriuge on it, ai\d makes it into 
batter, and sells it iu the neighbourhood, and sells it 
For more inuney than pays for the cost of the cream 
and the carriage. Mnt I conld tell you other coses 
where it is not so s;u:sfactor)'. 


909i. I think you said the course lasted ten days] 
— Yea, sometimes we get facilities for staying on a 
farm for 6 weeks. Where we have the long course of 
5 or 6 weeks, the work begins nt 5 iu the morning, 
with the milking of cows, and finishes ot 8 o'clock at 
night by suppeiing tlieui. 

9095. Take tlie 10 days course 1 — The work berins 
at 9 in the morning, and finishes about 3 in the after- 
noon. 

9096. Is it always held on .a farm! — No, verv 
seldom, because we cannot get a suicalde huilUing, 

9097. I want to find out how it is carried on I— A 
local committee is foroictl, and sends a request to the 
County Council for a ncLool, indicates the tine, and 
that they are proj^ared to jirovide a i-ootn, and in 
due course tlie school turiiH up there ; it is advertised ; 
an introductoi'y lecture or a dcinonsti'ution is given ; a 
great many people come to tlio demunstmtion who 
don't pro|K>se to enroll as jiupils. The cIilhs consists 
of from 13 to 20 08 a rule, and during the succeeding 
two weeks they make butter. i<ructicaUy, under 
supervision, get exjierieiice in seijarating milk, ripen- 
ing cream, and making cream cheeses, and soon; they 
also get theoretical instruction in die ]iropeities and 
composition of milk, and poasiMy also a little in the 
management of dairy stock. 

9098. Does the teacher show them bow to make 
butter, and theu get them next day to make butter 
themselves! — Yes, the first day the pupils msuallr 
don’t take any active pai-t iu the work, but they do 
so subsequently every day. 

9099. Capwin Shaw. — Does the locality provide 
the cow T — Yes, in some cases ; but for the short course 
the cream is alt bought. The cream used in the 
Durham school comes from Manchester ; we cannot 
get cream easily iu the east of England. 

9100. Mr. Redi.\oton. — A re those courses very 
popular!— Extremely ; in the county of Durham, the 
average is 2 courses in each village ; one course does 
not satisfy them j the average lias been 36 pupils per 
village. In the county of Northumberland, which is 
more truly agricultural, there has not been nearly 
•sudi a demand, and we attribute tbe difierence in part 
to the character of the instructress. 

9101. At what periods are they in operation!- 
They are going round the whole year, even in the 
middle of winter. 


Ur. Arthur 
S. Beruys. 


Mr. Arthdb K Berhavs, H.M. 

9102. Chairuah. — You are one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools ? — Yes. 

9103. Will you tell us what your district is, please! 
—The Cumberland distriot, including Cumberland, 
Westmorland, and the Furness distriot of Lan- 
cashire. 

9104. With reference to the subject of our in- 
quiry on manual and practical insCruction, will you give 
us your experience as regards kindergarten in infant 
schools! — The system of kindergarten has been intro- 
duced into the infant schools since I first began my 
work as inspector, and I can certainly speak very 
highly of the eSect it has bad, both in training 
teachers, and in developing intelligence, and in giring 
the relaxation which was veiy much needed. Under 
the former system, reading, writing and arithmetic 
were only varied with a little singiiig and occasional 
drUl, and for little ones, kept two liouis at a stretch, 
it was ft very great strain, and resulted very often in 
over-pressui-e on young brains, and in a diiike on the 
part of the children to school. That has all been very 
much changed for the better. At the same time, I 
must say that die Froebel system in its int^pity 
appears to me, under o«r presont conditions iu Eng- 
land, to be quite impossible, because, in strictness. 


Inspector of Schools, examined. 

there should not be more than 6 or 8, or, at most, 
lO children for every teacher, to carry it out as 
Froebel wished it to be earned out. But I don’t 
regret it should be ao, becaui>e from what I 
have seen of it in most of the schools the cany* 
ing it out in its integrity is not desirable. Fi«t 
of all, the teachers, I don’t think, are qmte 
capable, even if sufficient in number, euuI secondly, the 
children themselves do not in my opinion make the 
same progress where they ai’c left entirely to the 
organised games wjiioh Froebel advocates. The inter- 
mixture of kindergarten with tbe ordinary work, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, is the best system 
possible, i.ts., as we sea it in our' schools, organised 
play combined with manual dexterity and the develop- 
ment of the imitative faculties. This is noticeable in 
stick-laying, where the child imitates exactly the 
motious of the teacher, holds the stick iu the ri^t 
hand and lays it exactly at the right angle, thus learn- 
ing the habit of concentrated attention, andwhen young 
children have acquired that they can attend to tlie more 
difficult lessons. The elementary work itself is helped 
to a certain extent. I don’t think kindergarten w 
help reading much, hut writing is a form of drawing 
and ft mechanical art, and the analysis of numbers 
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cjm be Jeamt by means of cuIms and sticks. So manv 
four make f-iglit, so many twos make six, <fcc. That 
13 rery vnhiable indeed, but I wish to empliasbie 
ggpecially the desirability of the gradation of exercises, 
wliich is a very important point and one very much 
overlooked. Some of Clio teociiers who do not under- 
stand the Bvstciu are really fii'ing milk to grown 
up children by assigning trnauimble occupations to the 
older classes, as if they were of the same age os the 
little ones entering tlie school. 

9105. In what respect caai you alter it? — For 
instance, when rliildreu lirat enter at the age of four, 
they have stick-laying aud ring-laying, which is very 
jDucli the same thing ; and poasibly brick building in 
its amplest form should lie for the babies, and the 
younger children between four and five years of age, 
together with ouo of theFroebel gifts, the use of the 
ball.shiHving the cliroctioa which thebnll takes, sing- 
ing to the right, to the left, and round in a circle. 
This is very useful for little ones, but the older clulcb-en 
feel it is meroly a game and rather a foolish one. 
For the higher classe.s, those between six and seven 
(I am not dealing w'itli standard one, which is not 
alwavs in the infiiut school), these exercises would be 
suitable, p;i|ier-fokUng and chiy-modelling, and for the 
firet class stencilling, the sh:i[ie being put upon a paper 
and the children goiug over it with a{icnci]. Then what 
I Lave recommended very stivingly is the fonnation 
of scrap books : tlie pictures are very cheap, and it 
encourages great neatness and accuracy, and I think 
may be mi^o very atts-activo if the books could be 
pagPCil on, ns they might be, to poor children in 
bosjiicJa iind other institutions. Now, coming to the 
other point, occupations, os they arc called in senior 
schools, I think the Commissionei's will be aware that 
owing to considerablo pressure being bwught to l>ear 
CD the Education Department, they are no longer 
ccrupulsory ; but I think you will hear at Banow that 
both tlie tcachere hikI the Board feel they are of very 
great advantage. The occuiMitions I haveseen, which 
were originally confined to the three lower standards, 
one, t«’o, and three, arc niiit jjlai tings of more elaborate 
patterns in paj>ei' and doormat-niaking, which 1 have 
only scon once, with an iron frame on which the strands 
weiB laid and forced in. This was only done by the 
older boys, it was a work they took an iutei-est in, and 
was also the means of niakuig u little money for the 
school. Tlicn netting, which I have not seen adojited, 
but which I think would be desirable, and what I have 
seen a good deal of, designing and colounog, some- 
times bru.di-urawiiig, and sometimes chalk, and the 
fortuid designs in which children advance from those 
set by tJie teacher to making their own imttems. 
These have been made, and veiy clever ones, even 
by infants. 

910G. Did you see origiual designs in the first 
standards? — Yes, even among infants ; and then 
basket work, the sinijile form, a little sort of pannier 
intertwining, is very effective, and they take great 
mterest in it. I tliiuk many of these occupations, 
iit least several of them, are to be seen at Barrow, 
which affords the best illustration in my district of 
these occupations carried out in tlieir integrity. They 
form a relaxation, which is, I think, highly desirable 
for children, most of whom, even in the third standard, 
are only about niue years of age, and they are also the 
only kind of work in which some children can take 
an intelligent jiart. Tlie sooner we recognise the fact 
that all children cannot be brought to care for books 
tlie better. I was talking to the head master of the 
grammar school here and he told me that some of his 
boys when put to do something with their hands are 
alive and active although they may liave been very 
dull at their books ; a child has thus a chance of 
etcelling in one thing although he may be a duUaid 
at others. 

9107. Will you give us your experience with re- 
Satd to cookery and laundry work in connection with 
domestic economy ? — I think cookery is the one sub- 
ject I should like to see introduced into all schools. I 


don’t thiokicau emphasize its importance too strongly, 
and especially as bearing upon the temperance ques- 
tion and comfortable homes. The number of slat- 
ternly wives that are somehow turned out who make 
homes uncomfortaJile is very large, and we cannot 
do too much to show them not merely the cooking 
of dishes, but the managing of the house, and making 
meals comfortable fur the husband wlien he comes 
home. Tliere was a speech of the late Duke of Albany 
on the subject which, I think, ought to lie printed in 
letters of gold, showing that tlie discomforts of some 
homes, and the difficulty of getting a meal are often 
such that the husband is driven to a publichouse ; 
but I wish to point out what will be a difficnlty in 
Ireland in rural schools, via, want of sufficient staff 
and sullicieut apparatus, for it is undoubtedly the 
case that to obtain the plant and maintain the plant 
is a serious expense. 

9108. You are speaking of cookery now? — I am 
speaking of cookery. I think £5 at least is 
required to start the rec|uisito plant, and then, of 
course, things arc broken, and then comes the 
further difficulty of the teacher— the mistress ; but 
wliat I suggest, and what has been carried out in 
Essex, where I was before, with good results, is that 
certain districts should combine fur the purpose of 
employing peripatetic teachers. They could then 
get a certificated mistress, who would not otherwise 
come for a small sum; but who, with a number of 
schools to visit, would have a sufficient income to make 
it worth her while to be attaeiied to a neighbourhood 
or district. Tliat I would recommend strongly. 
Then fivim one's experience I would say that the 
dishes should be simple, and the plant, such as it is, 
not too cla1x>rate ; that is a fault wc arc rather 
falling into in England. Wo get a numlier of pots 
and pans which are not to be found in cottage 
homes ; weights and mea.surcs arc then introduced. 

I doubt whether you would find weights and mea- 
sures in half the homes in Cumberland. 

9109. Would it not be desirable to try and intro- 
duce the idea of weighing ? — Yes : but the teachers are 
urged to show the children that weights and mea 
sures can be dispensed with by showing them, for 
instance, how much a tablespoon holds or a teacup. It 
seems to bo useless to use apparatus which they do 
not have in daily life. The mistress shows an appivixi- 
mate measure. Then gas-stoves should be avoided. 
They are very common, and pi-eased upon people in 
towns; but they are not to be found in country 
places. At all events, if a gas-stove be used there 
should be an open fireplace with on oven as well to 
show the mode of dealing with an oven heated on oue 
side, and then, as I said, the subject should go hand- 
in-hand with practical lessons in domestic economy. 
We have the latter given in many of the schools os 
what is called a specific subject; but the domestic 
economy taught in the school should bear its part 
and have a practical bearing upon the cookery taught 
outside the school or class room. 

9110. Some of us have found that what they call 
domestic economy in one place consists in what you 
call housewifery, and in otlier places it consists in 
instructing cliildren in the processes of breatliing and 
digestion, that seems rather wide ? — ^That is a point I 
would like to see eliminated. What is tlie effect of 
the gastric iuices on tlie stomach does not seem to me 
to be of importance; the question is. how are you 
going to provide the food out of small resources and 
provide the most nutiitious food. We have pictures 
of the insides of people all over the place now ; very 
objectionable they seem to me, but the children have 
got accustomed to them. 

9111. Have you anything to say with regard to 
laundry work 1 — I have had little experience, but it 
seems to me only possible in large centres, and in 
connection with that I may eay that the directress of 
cookery, Miss Dean, reported very highly of the 
laundry work at Barrow. 

9112. I suppose it is easier for a coontry girl to 
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Carlisle. ksiru a certain amount of laundry in her o%\Ti borne I think it has Ijoen aliown very clearly that if we L.ave 
Apriixi^. cookeiy 1 — Veiy often I ask thoin, for coiinwsi- no other bond of kiusliip, there is oiir. lioml lieiww-n 

— _ tion exercises, what tliey do on Suturclay anil the tlie savage ami the civilised nmn, that he Img tliia 
Beraiiva*'^^ answer invariably is— “Helped with the washiug"; innate talent the aavasfe undoubtedly has, though we 
in point of fact, that is the chief excuse for keeping liave for a long time ignored it. In the case of .small 
diem away from school. schools everyone was trying to cry olf on account of the 

9113. Have you anything to say with regard to difficulty of the matter, and inapectoi-s felt they must 

the needlework and dressmaking 1 — I attach very put their foot down. Now drawing has hecoaio prac- 
gi-eat importance to needlework ; that is really tieally universal even in very small schools, the only 
practical work, and uoi tlie mere te.-iching of little clifliculty being with regard to the insi«jction of it. 
specitneus witlioiit reference to the garinenis ; tlie.se At present we have an entirely separate class of in- 
practice specimens which are shown to us should not spectore appointed by the Science and Art Depart- 
take the place of real nuending ; that is emphasized inent, w)io are bound to go to every school and some- 
in the Code, and wherever possible, where there is no times examine four or five l>oys. The giuut hug been 
epidemic in the place, mending should be brought to as low as Is. 6d., costing A1 Is. a visit to the school 
the school. and now I believe the Science and Art De|ianaaect 

9114. We hear in Ireland that parents don’t like is engaged in trying to alter the system and put the 

the children to bring their ragged clothes to school 1 — woric upon the rather overburdened inspectors of 
I try to explain that we all require our stockings schools. What is beiug asked for now by the teachers 
mended, and that I would bring mine if necessary, is that their certificate should cover everything, and it 
Eut they won’t bring their tilings to school. Occasion- should be taken that a man who has a certificate from 
ally a mistress has kept a mending book in whiclr she tire Education Department including a drawing certi- 
has recorded the work the children have done at ficatc should be considered fit to teach this subject, 
home. The child thinks a good deal of being entered which should be included in tire general cur-riculuni. 
in this boob, but mending in school should be insisted If I go to a school where drawing or singing is 
upon; and the cutting out of garments, which we taught, and under the new system can take any 
have great diffienlty in enforcing, is essential. The subject here and there, that should be deemi-d sufficient 
tendency is merely to plea.se the iuspeefcor, The without any insjiection by any outside inspector. I 
mistress practically cuts out the garments, and tire must say the present system is most costly and some- 
children who should do so, in the upper standards, times perfectly ludicrous. Indeed it has been coiu- 
seldom really undertake the work. That we have mented on by people who have seen the inspector 
found out in evening continuation schools. driving in a carriiige and pair a long distaaee to 

9115. Do you find any difficulty in disposing of the examine five boys. 

things after they are made? — Not very great diffi- 9121. Mr. Redington. — H as not every boyto 1re 
culty j in most cases the material is the projrerty of examiued 1 — Yes, and the grant cannot he given unless 
the managers, and we encourage them ns far as possible on the report of the Science and Art inspector. I went 
to buy the material, because if they do not, and the to a school the other day in whiclr all told they were 
children bring their own, they will only bring such only nine. 

garments as the parents may want, and not such as 9123. Chaibman. — W ould nob that apply to you m 
the teacher wants for the purpose of teaching, well as to the Science and Art inspector! — Yes, we 

9116. We were told by some of our "witnesses in try to avoid public expense by only going once, 

Ireland that one of the great difliculties with regard 9123. Captain Shaw. — W ould that not also apply 
to dressmaking was the difficulty of disposing of the to large schools where there are a thousand to be 
articles made, because parents could buy, and pre- examined 1 — Under the present system the money is 
ferred to buy, and possibly the children preferred to not in any way wasted, ns there must be an annual 
wear, clothes made in the shops. They could buy examination, but what tlie teachers say is this, and 
tliem cheaper than they could make the clothes them- noc unreasonably, that everything is induded in their 
selves 1 — I believe that is true ; they are disposed of in certificate except clra^ving, i.e., music, drill, reading, 
Englaiid only where the parents themselves have writing, and arithmetic, and that it seems extra- 
found the material. ordinary that one subject should be selected for 

9117. They work it off themselves ? — Yes, formal examination. 

9118. But as far as disposing of anything for a 9124. So far a-s the certificate is concerned there is 
money price the re is a difficulty 1 — There is a diffi- no certificate insisted on for teaching drawing 1 — I 
culty, I think. What we^ have not at pi-esent, but think every teacher must liave one of his D’s. 

what I would urge to be introduced into the higher 9125. The D certificate is a qualification for teach- 
standards and evening continuation schools is plain ing, but it is not a necessary one, and you will find a 
dieasmaking ; tliat we have not reached yet. The small number of teachers have it ! — I think every new 
m a k ing of a few simple garments would be of veiy teacher is bound to Lave it, and will not be duly 
gi-eat service to the children afterwards, even though qualified unless he has it, but old teachers have been 
they con buy them readymade. I fiiel sure that they let off very easily, and a good many are not qualified 
could make them at less price than they woiUd have to to teach satisfactorily. Of course it is a matter of 
pay in the shops. We have given up very largely policy with which I have nothing to do, but I feel 
the teaching of needlework to boys in infant schools, bound to point out how the case stands, as the question 
it is optional now j it used to be compulsory, hut now of expense must, I presume, be of considerable iiO" 
they take drawing while the girls are taking needle- portance in Ireland. 

work. I am sorry that is the case, and I cannot help 91 26. 3 lou don't approve of independent inspectors 
thinking that a few lessons in the advanced school in any subject ; you think one inspector is capable of 
would be desirable ; a good many may become colonists inspecting every subject of the school?— T think it 
or sailoi's, without any knowledge of bachelor's buttons, may be done in this way. I am personally not com- 
and I am inclined to think a few lessons would not petent to give an opinion on drawing, but I have 
come amiss. several members of my staff, ex-schoolmasters, who 

9119. Would not the boys feel insulted !— I daresay are quite capable of examining it, and if it were mads 
a few of the little ones would : it is only when I explain part of the general curriculum, then one of my staff 
that older boys in a training ship have to leam to could visit the school in question. 

i^e a patch or put on a button, that they are recon- 9127. Then one of your staff would have to visit 
ciled, but still it is a difficulty. every school 1— Nos necessarily, he would do it in the 

9120. Will you tell us sometliing about drawing day’s march, that would be the difference. 

and colouring !• -The rQo.st extraordinary results have 912S. Mr. REDiiraTOir. — ^You mean while he wm 
been shown sinco drawing was made compulsory, and examining the school for other subjects he would 
unsuspected talent has been discoA’ered in designing, include di-awin^' ! Yes. 
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912D. Cr»|'t«in Shaw. — W ltat woulii happen with 
the scIk'”!’’ o'^ to Occasionally they 

woiiM hiiv«- to put up with me. It might jwssibly 
Ije necesMUT to have a certain numlwr of additional 
insjM.'ctors, imt that is a different tiling to sending 
fitie ii'A" to every school in turn in a scattered district 
like mine. I have heai-d some very strong expressions 
as to iho cost : |«ople h.ave seen that with their oavu eyes. 

91.10, Vou may be ai-guing from the cost of a 
s|«cial ins|iertm', which is hardly to the point 1 — 
Periiaps so ; I don't know whether you have seen 
what liie M'hool t«'achers say on the subject. 

9131. Jfr. IlernxcTON. — "What makes the school 
tonclicrs so anxious to save public money ? — I think 
ii is po.ssible that they may wisli drawing to be 
clasticd witli other subjects, when, perhaps, it would 
not be .so avciirately done. It might have the effect 
of making drawing inferior ; thei-e is a risk of that I 
fully nilinit. Wo might nut have as good drawing. 

9132. CiiAiuii.AX. — Do you tliink 5 'ou do get good 
drawing now 1— Well, I bare seen veiy little of it, I 
haifllv know, except as to the kindergarten drawing. 

91 31. Diws the drawing in the schools that answer 
to our primary Irish schools go beyond dmwing from 
the lint J— There is a certain amount of drawing of 
solids, auil there is geometrical drawing. 

9134. As far u.s I can learn from the evidence we 
have luid in Ireland, they practically only draw from 
the flat and without inuch pe»'S|)eotivo 1 — It used to 
be said that anyone who could draw a straight lino 
would pus.s. 

9135. The specimens I saw in Dublin seemed to be 
jirincipally drawing Ciindlesticka 1 — It is a good deal 
more elaborate than that in the Irighcr standards. 
The curriculum, of course, doe.s not come exactly 
under technical drawing, but I have seen in some of 
the schools in E&sex some extremely good drawing 
from copies and ]>artly coloured, matching and blending 
colours. 

9130. H.ave you any brushwork ; the colouring 
without ih'iiwingl — No, I have never seen any of that, 
my expei-ioncc lias been very largely in rural schools. 

9117. Have you any exj«rience in shoi'thand 1 — 
Ail that I have seen has been in evening continuation 
schools, but it curtainly lias taken very well tliore and 
has be'-n very popular ; there have been very large 
clasiivi in some coses, but I have never yet seen it 
adopted in day schools. 

9138. Whei'B you have seen it taught do the 
children seem to take to it quickly and readily? — 
Yes, and like it too, but of course it is haid work : 
it is educative to a certain extent because the memory 
part of it is very con.sidcrable indeed. I should think 
that most poojile should begin early In life. I have 
heard K great number of leasons, and don't seem to get 
any furdier myself. 

913‘J. Captain SuAw. — Is there not a great deal of 
memory in the exercises they do already in schools t— 
I am ofruid veiy lately. I think we have already got 
too much instruction, looking at it from a purely 
utUitfti-iau point of view. I don't think myself that 
the suliject has very great educative value, and cer- 
tainly if it is taught it should be done by trained 
teachers who have learned the system. 

9140. CnAiRsiAN. — You want to have somebody 
who knows how to teach as well as how to do the thing 
himself 1 — Yes. 

9141. What have yon to say with regord to re- 
pou 5 s< and cardboard work ? — Rapouss4 work is the 
hammering out of patterns in brass for all kinds of 
articles. This I have seen only once, but of course 
there is a very famous industry at Keswick, prac- 
tically created by Canon Rawnsley. It is very suc- 
cessful there. I saw this work at an evening 
school. 

9142. Do they work in leather at all? — No j I 
have not seen it in leather. I wished that evening 
they had done it in leather, becanse the noise was 
something deafening. It would be impossible in a 
day school unless they had a workshop outside. 


9143. I suppose practically it is not of much use 
unless the l»y was going to continue practising it for 
an ocon])atioD afterwards? — Very little. 

9144. It is more like teaching a trade 1 — It is ; in 
fact that is the objection made against most of this 
work. The tradespeople say we are taking the bread 
out of tlieir moutlis. 

91-15. In what way are you taking the bread out 
of their moutlis ?— Teaching a trade at the public 
expense, and a ti-ade whi<di may be used by people 
who are not going into that porticuliir line. They 
may adopt it in part of their leisure tioie. The 
caidboara work has not been considered educative, 
if there is such a word, and no grants are given for 
it in the evening school, for which I am very sorry. 

914G. Captain Suaw.— Is it not recommended in 
the day school Code as a suitable occupation? — Yes, 
but in uii evening scliool it was not paid for. The 
muster said it seemed very unfair to him, as he had 
an opinion tlie very opposite, and certainly I have too. 
It is very simjile, and creates gi-eat neatness of hand 
and accuracy of workmanship, far more than I antici- 
pated. Tliese boxes that we see everywhere are, I am 
told, mode in Germany, and I do not see why we 
should not have a turn at them here. 

9147. Have you had any experience of wirework? 

No, I have not seen that. Iron work has also been 
tabooed by the Depaitmont. 

9148. Have yon any extxjrience with regard to 
typewriting? — 1 have seen it in two evening schools. 

I don’t think it is possible, except in higher grade 
schools and evening continuation schools. 

9149. The typewriting machincLs expensive? — ^Yes, 
and I feel clear it is of veiy little educative value. 

9150. Is typewriting a thing that a person may 
learn in after-life? — Quite. You simply learn the 
method of fingering, and then it is merely a question 
of practice, and therefore its educational value is very 
slight. It is mechanical after being initiated. 

9151. Now, perhaps, you will come to wooilwork and 
carving? — I take it that the oixlinary wood-carving, 
that is deep carving, is, of course, the best You 
can have the best effect and the bast work, but the 
more advanced work 1 have seen, practically in- 
volves sculpture. But where either of these is im- 
possible Iret work may be substituted with very great 
advantage. Tltere the tools are simple, and with a 
fret saw you ran produce very good examples. I 
think 'it has all the advantages we are anxious to 
obtain for the pupils. 

9152. I don’t ^ink we quite follow what fret work 
is ? 

Captain Shaw. — It is cutting patterns in wood. 
1*00 cut out a pattern in the wood with a special fret 
work saw and a thin piece of wood. 

Monsignor Mollot. — And a very small saw. 

Witness . — It is very much inferior to the otiier 
work, but 1 take it /ante de mieux. 

9153. Captain Shaw. — Do you recommend these 
as forms of instmetion in elementary schools ? — Wo 
have had some of the carving in some elementary 
schools, and Sloyd of course ; many of the teachers 
have been sent to Nonvay and Sweden to study and 
get cei'tificates, hut why they have been sent so far 
afield 1 never could make out. 1 have not seen the 
work my-solf, hut I feel confident from all they have 
told me that English carpentry would be a long way 
more useful than any amount of Sloyd. I am afraid, 
however, there would be no teacher in that case but 
the skilled artizan. 

9154. As far as we could gather from a witness 
yesterday one of the main distinctions between Sloyd 
and what is done in England is that they do more of 
the round surface, and in the manual work in England 
there is very little of that done. They don’t attempt 
the scooping out of articles ? — I have seen (I think at 
Kendal) one of the teachers giving lessons in a 
little shed in the school yard upon bona fide English 
carpentiy, and oertainh’ it was very effective there. 

9155. CHAiRiiAy. — A practical English carpenter 
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might be a verj good carpeotor and yet not be aUe 
to make a wootlen spoon 1 — Yes. 

9156. And we were told that in real Swedish work 
they confined themselves very mnoh to curved sur- 
faces 1 — I suppose they look at it more for the ti'-aioiiig 
of the pupils than for practical resultsexcept dexterity, 
whereas in English cai'}>eatry I tliink you get both ; it 
is subjective as well as objective, but as I .said 1 am 
afraid there are very few teachers at present except 
the skilled artizan, and he is not always a person who 
can maintain order. 

9 1ST. Captain Seaw. — Some thousands uf elemen- 
tary teachers have gained the City and Guilds certi- 
ficate t — Tliat is so, but I have not had tlie good 
fortune to have been in large centres, we have b* put 
up with what materials we have here, and many of 
the teachers have not the cjualifications that they 
have in London and other great centres. 

9168. Chairman. — I see on your notes you have 
ambulance work ; is that taken up in connection with 
elementary schools 1 — TLero was one word I wanted 
to say on that subject of carpentry. It seems that 
some sort of lessons would be ^visable in tlie use of 
tools for wliat is called job work. I have been very 
much struck with that. If you break a iume of gloss 
you cannot put it in, or the handle of the door gc>es 
wrong you cannot put it right, without sendini; for a 
skilled mechanic, and if people had some idea how to 
use a tool and to put in a screw or a handle thuso in 
out of the way districts would spend vety much leas 
and could do without skilled tradesmen. With regard 
10 ambulance work that has been very effective in 
evening schools even among young children. 

9169. To what extent do they do this! is it merely 
binding up a cut 1 — Tiiey put on splints and bind up 
heads and legs and carry on stretchers : of course a 
great deal of that could not be done with mere 
children, but I think tlie instruction in the use of 
bandages could be given without saij difficulty. 

9160. Are there any grants givcni for ambulance 
work! — Yes, in evening schools it is one of the sub- 
jects, and any subject under the sun may be token in 
an elementary school provided the Department ap- 
proves. We have physiology as a specific subject, 
but it is not, I think, of much value apart from 
practical application, t.e., seeing how the bones lie 
in the arm or leg, applying bandages, and observing 
the slip of a fractured bone. I have seen this kind 
of teaching made of great use in an evening school, 
where a doctor was giving lessons. 

9161. Come now to cottage gardening^ — That I 
thinklsm rightin saying has been alreadyintroduccd 
into Ireland. I went to twoschools in tbecounty Derry 
where I saw it, and it is now gradually ootniug into 
vogue in England ; in fact it has only lately been 
introduced into the Code. One or two schools here 
have adopted it, one with very satisfactory results, 
and the master assured me that many of the boys he 
has taught have got better situations on leaving 
school from the fact that they could do odd jobs in 
the garden, knew how to set potatoes and dig 
trenches. I think it is a most valuable exercise, 
and the only point I would emphasize is this that 
managers must not be niggardly in spending money, 
for the tools must be sufficient in number and of a 
suitable character. The mistake has been made of 
going to an ordinary ironmonger and ordering spades 
straight from him. In this case I speak of, ^ the 
tools were made to order in Birmingham, and of suit- 
able weight for a boy. I think it would be found of 
great advantage in country places. 

9162. Mr. Rbdikotos. — Aroyouofopinion that the 
occupations which are taken up in the lower standards 
are of educational value 1 — Yes, most decidedly. I 
think they are where they are done con amore, where 
the teacher really takes an interest 

9163. Does it not depend very mnch upon the way 
the teacher teaches them Yes, they were in many 
cases merely done to satisfy the Department 

9164. Id the rural schools do the teachers enter 


into the spirit of these kindergarten occupations! 
— TJiey are now absolutely abandoned in coimtrv 
Rchools from want of staff. The Department made 
them optional, and since they were made optional 
they no longer exist. 

9165. Captain Suaw.— I s it impossible for a single 
teacher to tike the subjects ’ — I don’t tluuk so ; they 
cried out before they were hurt. T was never more 
sorry for anything, as tlie children derive great 
pleasui'e from them. 

91GG. Mr. Redincton.— H ow much time used they 
give to it in the week i — I cannot say exactly, I 
suppose about an hour n week. 

9167. Wliat do you think would be the best way 
of promoting the teaching of cookery in rum] schools, 
is it by educating the teacliei-s or by haring special 
jieripatetic teachers! — It certainly would be better 
unci simpler if tlie teachers could Imj educated, and 
would go and obtain certificate.s, but of coiirso that 
involves a certain amount of initial o.xpcnse ; you 
could lioi-dly call upon a mistress to do this, after 
she had lieen ap|>omtcd. I think the managers of the 
schools in England would have to bear the cx[iense 
of sending her for training. 

9168. Would Ibo teachers be willing to go to 
centres in the neighbourhood to learn cookery 1 — 
Yta, I think they would. 

91C9. So you might have jieripatetic instructors 
who would cume round and give lessons to the pupils, 
and at the same time give some extra instruction to 
the tenchei'sl — Tliat has been done in the case of 
drawing, especially in Roman Catholic schools : some 
of the nuns had no experience, and they liare evea 
gone to centres, or teachers came round, and so they 
have got their training if they have not got their 
certificate. 

0170. As a matter of fact, in your district, in what 
way is cookery taught in rural schools) — In com- 
pletely rural schools it is non-existent : when they are 
near a town they bring out a teacher. There is a 
small school close hero that is tauglit by the mistress, 
but not with very good insulte, because there is a 
very narrow space for the purpose. 

9171. Would it be poasible to have a peripatetae 
teacher who would drive from school to school giving 
a lesson in one school in the morning and a lesson in 
another school in the evening 1 — Yes, if all the schools 
would combine end help towards the payment of her 
salary. 

9172. Would the travelling expenses be great, 
suppose she gave one lesson a week to each of ten 
schools) — No, not if she chose her centre aitis- 
faotorily. Once you get a trap out for the day they 
usuaUy don't make any greater charge. We find 
very often it is tbe beat plan to take two schools in 
the day. 

9173. Do you think that the instruction given in 
cookery, by a pei'son whose whole time was devoted 
to it, would be better than if given by the ordinary 
teacher of the school) — I Giink so, the teachers 
are already somewhat overburdened in the country 
places, 

9174. la elementary science taught in the rural 
schools 1 — The term covers such a very large number 
of thinge. 

9176. I mean object lessons in elementaiy science) 
— With experiments and appliances. 

9176. Are object lessons in standards 1 to 4 
generally given in rural schools ) — The ordinary object 
lesson is given because it is now compulsory. 

9177. Is it made of a somewhat scientific ohsr 
racier) — Very little; om' great difficulty is to get a 
few pictui'es or the commonest illustrations, wo are 
always met with the answer tiiat there is no money. 
I don’t approve of any series of object lessons without 
supplementing it with pictures, &c., and the object 
should be chosen with a view to the apparatus they 
can get j of course it is very rare to find good experi- 
ments in these country places. 
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917S. As regards the upper standards, liav© you 
anvtliing in tlje nature of peripatetic science in- 
strtcturs 1— No, DOtliiiig of tliat kind; in fact tlie 
line that is adopted very largely in my district is to 
do exactJv wLat is required, and no more. 

9179. iut tlie teachoi.H could take science up as 
B specific subject 1 — TLey could, and some of llic more 
ambitious scliools do so witli very satisfactory i-csults : 
all these things have to l>e done u.sually with one piiir 
ufluuids. 

9160. Is it your criticism on the domestic economy 
course in the Code that it is too scienlitic, and not 
pnictical enoughl — I think there is good scope for 
piacticol work, hut the theoreUcul side is emplia.sized 
to nir mind too niuch : there is one course entirely 
on dii^cstion. 

91, SI. It appears both as a class and a specific .sub- 
ject 1 — I think it ia as a specific subject that it is laid 
down more definitely. 

9162. There is a course called domestic economy, 
and another called domestic science? — Yes. 

9183. Which do you think the better of tliase two 
courses?— They elaborate very much in the domestic 
econoiuy scheme ; food and iU functions are treated 
verv elaborately in thn Isioks, and sketches are made 
of the insides of people, and then when you get the 
rules for health there is one course of books in which 
they advocate the children being nurses in all kinds 
of diseases, mca-slos, smallpox, >bc. But where I 
rlu'nk it has a tendency to become theoretical, rather 
than practical, is os regards the functions of food. 

9164. In the domestic science course there is a 
good deal of elementary science? — That we have 
never had. 

9165. It is your opinion that laundry work is im- 
possible in rural schools ? — I think so. 

9166. Is that on account of the cost of the appa- 
ratus 1 — Mainly that, and von iii'C jdding another 
expense, for there will be the payment of the teacher, 
unless the peripatetic ttadier will bo able to give 
lessons in laundry work. 

9187. If cookery and laundry work were combined, 
and peripatetic teachers wore ongagi'd, you would not 
object to these subjects ? — Oh, no, the laundry work, 
as seen in the home, is purely cmpyric ; there is 
DO scientific knowledge of the thing or what the l»est 
methods are; so I quite admit it would be a great 
advantage — 1 was mei'ely afraid it would be im- 
possible. 

9168. As regards needlework, is it the fact that in 
standards 5 and 6 cutting-out is to be only in paper 
in future ? — Yea ; I have rather a difficulty in keeping 
pace with the needlework, tliey keep altering it so 
much. 

9189. The words “and in material” are omitted? — 
In any class taking needlework, not os a class subject 
but as the ordinary curriculum of the school, for 
Thich there is only 1«. grant. 

9190. Is not every school for girls obliged to take 
needlework?— Yea, they are; but it ia conceivable 
that the work may be taught so that it is not suffi- 
cient for the grant. 

9191. Does this change imply a lowering of the 
standard in order to meet the difficulty that it is 
compulsory for girls 1 — If needlework is taught under 
Art. 101 (C) they are taking two class subjects, this 
being over and above the ordinary work, and not 
iaken os one of the subjects. Therefore the amount 
*as reduced because of the extra work involved in 
class subjects. 

9193. In standard 7 is cutting-ont omitted also ? — 
1 * 8 ; I am sorry to say cutting-out has been cut out. 

9193. So the tendency of the Code is in opposition 
to what you are advocating, as you advocate dress- 
“^dng C- The framers of the Code do not think it is 
*s ^portent as I think it is ; the parents are already 
^ying that needlework is not what it used to be, and 
th«e who have servants say that the children cannot 
cut out the simplest thing. 

9194, How many hours a week ought to be given 


to the teaching of needlework in girls’ schools? 

At least four hnurs a week. 

9195. Is that the usual time in schools ? — 1 think 
it is where the inspector cares for it. 

919G. You would think that on.vthing over five 
hours a week would be excessive ? — I think so. 

9197. What is the use of boys knowing needlework 
when they have wives and sisters to mend their 
clothes? — If they have good wives and sisters. It 
creates a certain amount uf neatness. 

9198. It has some educational value ? — I think it 
has, and after all, for little boys it is not a great 
degmdation ; I don't tliiuk the upper stondai-ds would 
quite tolemte it. 

9199. I understand you to say that it voulJ be 
a girtjd thing that the inspector and Ills a.s.siatajita 
should inspect the drawing of a scho.il ; is it a very 
desirable thing to have persons to inspect .a sihool in 
a subject tliat they iirc not well-acquainted with ? — 
No, 1 don’t think it is, but there are ro many of 
the stuffi that arc competent to do so, that it could 
be ananged that they should visit these schools. 
Take the case of music. In a big school, 1 don't, os 
a rule, depend upon iiiyselt' entirely, my knowledge 
is slight, and one of my su’u-inspectors takes the 
music. So with regard to drawing in a small school 
where the study is not so advanced, I should feel that, 
with a little practice, I should be competent to know 
whether it was decently done, nut for a s^mcial grant, 
but taking it altogether, t.e., whether the .school was 
being Uught drawing as one of the subjects satis- 
factorily. 

92UI). There is a special grant for singing ! — Yes, 
and what I do is this, in almost every school I ask 
the master himself to se.t one of the jiieces we Lave in 
tlie f<r«5crib«l Ixxik. You see at once if there is a 
breakdown in an interval, and you know the time of 
the passage. 

9201. Is it not posKihle that some of the inspectors 
might have no car for music ?-~ Many arc in that 
position, and have had to confess os much. 

9202. Would it not be better, quite apart from the 
expense, to Iiave a trained musician to inspect schools 
in music, and a timned ulist in chawing ? — There is 
no doubt about that ; it is a question which is thought 
a great deal of here, but I thought that the same 
thing might be followed in Ireland to save expense. 

9203. X may tell you that our inspectors do inspect 
in drawing, although many of them are not experts 1 
— I want to make it quite clear that I am not 
venturing to lay down a policy, is is merely a personal 
opinion on the matter, and what one does here. The 
teachers advocate the covering of the whole by the 
certificate, that their general certificate should in- 
clude drawing as well as all the other subjects. 

9204. But still somebody would have to inspect 
the school in drawing ? — Yes, but not in the minute 
manner in wbicli it is at present done ; it sliould be 
inspected on tlie same lines as all the other subjects. 

9206. Rev. Dr. Wiiaos. — Have you many small 
schools in the rural districts, in this port of England ? 
— A very lai^e number. 

9207. Hove you any minimum of attendance before 
you adopt a school? — No, it has been the rule that a 
School Board should not be established for two 
children. We had a case that was very nearly that. 
Two children asked for frtie places, and it was ruled 
that being su small a number they could not bo granted. 
But we Imre them nearly down to two, we have them 
down to seven. 

9208. Chaibuox. — I n a separate public school 
Yes, with a teacher at X50 or £60 a year, and they 
get ail the grants, and you have to see if the boys 
pass. On one occasion H was one solitary boy. 
In the old days it used to be, did 60 per cent, pass, 
and a colleague of mine who had to examine one bey, 
had to answer this question. 

9209. Could not laundry and cookery instructaon 
he united in evening centres attended by pupils from 
different schools? — f am afraid the distimee would be 
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CmIIbI*. too gi'eat for the children ; many of them as it is ■walk 
ipTiixx&n. two or three miles to school, and many of them don't 
»r .TIT r. eo back in the middle of the day, but hare their 
Bemays. dinner id the school. 

9‘JIO, Is there any difficulty in their doing that in 
England ? — Except in very bad weatlier ; tlie real 
risk is getting wet and having to sit in wet clothes, 
but they are now getting the means of drying clothes 
in the lobbies of some schools. 

9211. Monsignor Molloy. — You distinguish two 
kinds of kindergai-tea, one for infaixts and one for 
more advanced pupils? — Yes. 

92 1 2. And I think you said tlint the more adv.anced 
course which you cal! occupations, has been recently 
dropped becaiise it is no longer compulsory ? — That 
is so. 

9213. Do you think that a great disadvantage for 
the education of the locality? — I do distinctly, with 
just that proviso that I made before that the teacher 
wishes to do bis or her best in the matter. I think if 
they are purely perfunctory they might be quite uselecs, 
but properly taught they are very effective and a 
great advantage to the children, as I think the Barrow 
School Board will tell you. 

9214. When woodwork is taught, what are the 
8tandivr<ls in which it is taught ?~It would only be 
iu the higher standards, 4th, 5th, and 6th. 

9215. Then in that case, when you have not the 
occupations of the Idndergarten, there is a great gap 
in the manual training of your pupils between the 
kindergarten of the infants and the manual work of 
the advanced pupils? — Yes. That is a very serious 
drawback. 

9216. And you think it would be of great advan- 
tage to bave manual work carried on through all the 
stages? — Most distinctly. 

9217. Is drawing "taught in connection with ■wood- 
work in those schools where woodwork is "taught ? — 
Not as bearing upon the woodwork. 

92 IS. The drawing is a thing apart? — Yes, but draw- 
ing is treated here entirelyapartfrointlie general curri- 
culum ; it appears on the time table and that is all. 

9219. It is principally taught in accordance with 
the Code of tho South Kensington Leiiartment? — 
Entirely, and the houre are prescribed. 

9220. Captain Shaw. — It is absolutely necessary 
in connection with woodwork that drawing shoidd be 
taught in connection with it. 

9221. Monsignor Mollot. — You mentioned that 
some teaching is given by object lessons ; do you con- 
sider a picture an object ? — I think I do. 

9222. Because you mentioned that you found it 

difficult sometimes to get the picture? I think, 

failing everything else, one mi^t have a picture. 
Take a difficult subject, the sea, for instance ; to 
people at an immense distance from the sea, I "think 
a picture gives a very fair representation. 

9223. But where you can have objects themselves, 
should you prefer tlie objects to the pictures of the 
objects? — Yes, cei’tainly, that is recommended. I 
think you "will see in a very admirable circular of the 
Department on the teaching of object lessons, it is 
pointed out that those upon plants should be given in 
their seasons. 

9224. Was I right in supposing you would recom- 
mend that the girls in the upper classes should be 
taught to cut out and make dresses ? — Certainly, 
cutting out and simple dressmaking, wherever it is 
practicable ; one is obliged to put that in, because 
the difficohy of the time and staff is so serious "with 
ns. I don’t know how it is in Ireland, but we have 
a loi^ number of schools in which "the teacher is 
absolutely alone, and there it is not pi-acticable. 

9226. But where it would be possible to establish 
a centre accessible to the pupils of several schools, 
should yon think such a centre desirable ? — Yes, and 
in some rural places that is possible, i.e., large country 
villages, but in purely rural places it would be im- 
possible. 


9226. Chairman. — 1 suppose there are places in the 
Lake district under you that are quite os rural as anv 
place in Ireland ? — Yes, the school I was at yeste^ 
day ; I cycled to it on a good road, but it is II miles 
from a station j there were 9 children in the school 

9227. Monsignor Mollot. — You said a difficulty 
would be to dispose of the garments when made l~ 
That is a difficulty, unless the material is supplied 
by the parents. 

9228. We found iu London that they have got over 
that difficulty, because tho children are wiDiu" to 
take all the gannents at the cost price of the mate- 
rials ? — And there is not the difficulty mentioned that 
they prefer to buy in the shop. 

9229. They have got beyond that stage ; that 
objection was made in Ireland. You insjiect, I 
suppose, both the Board schools and voluntary 
schools ? — Yes, all classes. 

9230. Does your evidence apply generally to 
scboolsof all classes? — Yes, certainly; the Board school 
in a countiy place is quite as impoverished as the 
voluntary school ; it is more difficult with a small 
Board school to get anything done, because tie 
farmer is simply inert, he will do nothing. The 
voluntary manager, as a rule, will get money from 
his friends and subscriptions, but a Board won’t in- 
creA.se its rate for anybody. 

9231. Then, in your district, do you find the 
voluntary schools are more ready to take up these 
extra subjects than the Board schools 1 — No, there is 
no distinction in that respect between the voluntary 
and the Board schools. Those that take up the extra 
subjects are those who have the pecuniary means and 
a better teaching staff. 

9232. The voluntary schools can only have tlisthy 
collecting it? — Yes, except that the more subjects 
tliey take, the higher the grant up to the 17 j. 6d. 
limit, which has just been abolished. 

9 233. Captain Suaw. — ^Tou mentioned that laundry 
work was impossible ; does it require either more 
exjjensive fitting.^, or more room than cookery! — I 
ought, perhap.s, to have qualified somewhat what I 
said. I meant that supposing cookery be already 
started, it is adding, jirobably, another room. 

9234. If you want to teach it under similar con- 
ditions to that in which it is taught in the homes of 
tlie children, they generally do their washing in the 
kitchen or scullery?— Yes, you would have to have 
more of a range than you have in most schoob. In 
counti"y places there is only one room to begin with, 
or else a tiny class room. Why I used the word 
“imi»ssible” is this, that except by the help of 
peripatetic teachers, I don’t sec how another subject 
is to be added to the curriculum. 

9235. Then the impossibility is not on account of 
the fittings or expense, but on account of the difficulty 
of providing teachers? — That is the main point. 

9236. Then as regards the wood-carving and fret 
work, do you recommend them as superior forms of 
training to the ordinary manual training now given 
in England, training in "woodwork and carpentry J— 
Wliat I thought was this— I wanted to emphasize 
the importance of English carpentry, which seems to 
me to be in abeyance altogether, and to suggest that 
instead of wood-carving, which involves a good many 
tools, fretwork could be done "with nearly the same 
educative results and less cost I am afraid I have 
approached it very largely from that point of view. 
The cost is before me every day. 

9237. As regards this cardboard business, it has 
been stated that the Department did not appro"ra of 
it, are we right in taking it tliat the circular at the 
end of Instructions to Inspectors, dated iVth March, 
1896, is still in force? — That is in force. 

9238. Let me read some of the extracts from it 
“ An occupation ought to satisfy several conditioia 
It must be educative, and should speoiallv stimulate 
independent effort and inventiveness”? — Yes. 
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9339. “3rd. Manual occupations satisfying these 
conditions are modelling in cartridge or cai^board 
mpcr " 1 — Yet 

*^9340. In para^apli 4 D. “As on exercise in 
sccurato measuring cartridge paper or cardboai-d 
modelling leaves little to be desired. This work is 
an excellent training in exact measurement and in 
catting trae to measure, and it furnislies an ele- 
mentary notion of construction. This kind of work 
lends itself readily to the illustration of instruction in 
ample geometry”!— Yea. In one evening Khool I 
told them to write for a gient, and it has been refused 
on the ground that this very work is not educative. 


9241. CuAiRUAjr. — Perhaps they drew a distinc- CRriwii. 
tion between ad vanced pupils and junior pupils ! — Yes. jfiriiTuo: 

9242. Mr. Redinoton. — Are the evening school — 

pupils of different standards! — They might of any * 

9243. It might be suitable for younger children 
and not for older children!— Most of the children 
doing it were actually scholars in the day-school. At 
the same time they were making articles which one 
constantly sees for sale. I don’t know who makes 
them, but I should think they were made by adults. 

The point evidently is that this kind of work is not 
considered suitable for older scholan. 


NINETEENTH PUBLIC SITTING-SATURDAY, APRIL 3rd, 1897, 
AT 1 O’CMCK, P.K. 


KewtoB Rin- 
AprfliTlSSI. 


At the Farm School, Newton Rigg, near Penrith. 

Present >-The Right Hon. the Eabl of Belmore, G.CM.Q., in the Chair; The Bight EIoo. C. T. 

RcDiiiaTOiT, M.A. ; The Right Rev, Monsignor Mollot, dj)., d.sc. ; Rev. HiJfiLTOx 
Wilson, d.d. ; Professor G. F. Fitzgerald, p.t.c.d.; Captain T. B. Shaw, and 
J. Stbuthers, Esq., B.A, 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a, Secretary. 


Mr. WiLtiAU T. Lawrence, Agricultural Lecturer to the Cumberland County Council, examined. 


9244. Chaibhan. — In the notes you have given 
us you dttcribe yourself, I think, as lecturer, teacher, 
inspector, and fanner, all rolled into one. Will you 
give the result of your practical experience in agri- 
cultural work! First, your views of peripatetic 
lecturers! — My experience in Cumberland for about 
4 years lecturing is this, that a course of lectures is 
not of any great value to the farming community, 
but peripatetic lectures have very great use in 
awakening an interest amongst the farmers tbem- 
^ves, and showing them the lines upon which useful 
mibnnation can be given to their sons. I think 
that where it has come in as immensely uscsfol is in 
the eaconragement it has given to their sons to avail 
thaaselves of opportunities for getting education on 
agncoltural matters of a more tliorough and system- 
atic character. There are some subjects that are 
*tiU well sought after, subjeots that lend themselves 

one lecture, such as manures, feeding stufls, grass 
wedings, those are always asked for, and are well 
sanded; and. there the ordinary farmer himself 
pets up the information he wmits. I have had 
nmaerous letters on the subject of suitable manure 
pressings for crops. At this time I am getting a 
»t of letters for grass seedings for certain kinds of 
iMid, the best for laying down for two or thiee years or 
permanent pasture, showing that farmers are anxioos 
to get information on matters of that kind. 

9245. How many centres do you give lectures 
at 1—1 ijjtve not been giving lectures at centres. This 
*ay has been followed in Cumberland : at the begin* 

of the session the local committees, for there 
13 a local committee in every parish, apply for lectures, 


one, two, three, or more, and name the subjects that 
they would like lectures on, and it is only to those 
pla^s I go. 

9246. Are the committees got up for the occasion 
only! — No, these committed ore the Technical Edu- 
cation Committees. 

9247. And from time to time tliey invite you to 
give lectures! — Yes, at the beginning of the session, 
and 1 go to those places as far as my time will 
allow. 

9248. Are there many places you visit in Cumber- 
land! — Yes, until this winter, and this winter I have 
been fixed pretty much here, but I have given from 
100 to 120 lectures, from October to May, in other 
years. Poultry lectures always do well, and bring 
large attendances ; that is a sul^ect that in two 
lectures a fair amount of valuable r^ormation can be 
given. 

9249. Wlist have you to say with regard to these 
continuation classes! — From the agricultural point 
of view, of course, you mean. I used to tliink a 
good could be done in the day schools, in the 
way of elementary i^ricultural education, but 1 have 
/vwnft to the conclusion now, that the most valuable 
work that could be done in the day schools to aid it 
would be by simple object lessons on how plants 
grow, elementary botany in fact, and then encourage- 
ment given for ^ildren to make collections of grasses 
and la^ them, and the common weeds they find, and 
the miscellaneous herbage of tlie pastures, and in 
several cases I know that has been done in Cumber- 
land, and the children have been very keen on it 


Mr. W. T. 
LsmenM. 
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Ncvtop iiidfr. indeed, and made very good collectiona too. It is experimental, and at the same time to be a suitable 

.ioriTi 1997 getting some of the real information tliey actually school for farmers’ sons in the winter time. TVorJuil, 

— ■ want, and I am sure that would help any course farmers’ sous were the class it was intended for 

Mr. W. T. jjjpy vrould follow in the continuation classes after particularly, those that could not be spared from work 

Ijwreace. school. In the continuation classes in the Bummertime, and for girls short courses of ait 

agriculture, as a distinotsubject, has not been a grant weeks during the summer. Our experimental work, 
success, but the subjects that are associated with it, which wo were able to begin at once, was with 

such as mensuration and elementary chemistry, whei'B turnips. Wo laid them down in exi»erhnenta] plotf. 

those matters have been taken up, have a valuablo We grew five different kinds of swedes, each on a 

indirect bearing on it, but 1 don't think our con- separate acre, and each acre was diiided into four, 

tinu.vtion schools have been of very great benefit to and each quarter acre was rireased in a certain war* 

that particular industry. oue with farmyard miinuro alone, another with 'a 

92”jO. Have you evening classes under the Science p;ii'ticular artificial raauure, another with another 
and Aii Department of a more advanced character partieulur artificial miiniire, and the fourth with half 
than the other classes you have been speaking of I — dung and half artificial mixture : that was rejieatel 
Yes; and there again to a large extent the same thing with each kind of turnips, and we weighed them at 
holds good. I think the allied sciences to agriculture, the end. 

such ns botany, which unfortunately is not often taken 9257. Which did you find most successful?— 
up, chemistry and animal physiology, are the subjects There was very little dilforeuce all the way tlirou'di: 
that turn out to be most valuable even from an agricul- as the crop was growing tliere was very little to iioticb 
tural point of view. There is a good deal of prejudice difleront ; there really ought not to be much diftbrenoc 
against agriculture when it is taken up, because because the mi.xturcs taken were of equal money 
schoulmastere are geiieially the teachers, and farmers value except the dung. 

and oven young fellows that are engaged in fanning 9258. Did you find much difierence between the 
think “ what can the schoolmaster teach us about size and quality of the turnips ^'owu with iho dune 
tliat sort of tiling f' But if it is a chemistry class, and those grown with the artificial manure ?— Not u 
or a botauy clas.s, then thev have not the same preju- all : our plots demonstrated quite plainly that as laige 
dice against it 1 have thought for long that there and sound and good a crop could bo, as far as we coald 
should he a special course of chemistry, just agricul- ascertain, grewn for 2S». M. uc acre with artificials as 
tural chemistry, which sliould be taught as a distinct coald be grown with tliineeu tons of moderate dimg, 
subject as a foundation for agricultural education. not jiarticiilarly good, and we found that half that 

9251. Have you as yet any Saturday classes for quantity of dung and half that value of artificial 

teachers in the principles of agriculture and the manures grew rather a better crop, and that was coa- 
scieuces bearing ou the subject 1—Ye.s. For three sistent right Uirough, and that is a common practice 
years we hod classes in the principles of agriculture, that is followed in Cauiberinud, that Ik, that half a 
and there were classes before I came liere too, and dressing of dung aud half a dres-sing of artificial 
they wei'e successful classes. is mo.st satisfactory. We put a full dressing of ani- 

9252. Where were they held 1 — Carlisle and White- ficial just as an e.xperiment in one odd place, on to the 

haven. half dressing of dung, and there we did not get much 

9253. Arc there any migratory dairy schools? — better results : it did not jjay for the extra artificial 
Ves, wo have one under the Cumberland County used. 

Council. It had two in its earlier history of 93G0. Did you find that thirteen tons of manure, 
tccliuieal education, tliat is five years ago, and each if you were using no artificial, would bo sufficient?— 
year since there has been a migratory school. Yes, that means twenty lojuls with us : that would 

92.14-. Is tiuit for Cumberland alone'? you don't join grew a full crop of swedes. 

Westmorland? — No; Westmorland has its own or 93G1. Yonr carts are bigger than our carts in 
had, and that on the whole is a great success, and it Ireland ? — That may be so, therefore it is best to 
is making itself felt too in the improved butter that speak of its weight, but it is not a big load, thirteen 
is Iwing made. Atone time pupils were afraid even cwt. of dung, and that is really what it comes to. 
when they made the butter ou the system taught, In all our other crops too wc left one plot immanuied. 
to introduce it into the market made in the brick- For instance, iu our corn and in our bay we left one 
shaped blocks, and now you cannot go into any plot uumanuretl tosee theeffi’cts'of tliemonaring, and 
market town in Cumberland but you see the butter on the seed hay it was very utai'ked indeed, but in the 
mode up that way ; not that that pai'ticular pat- meadows we bad a drought following the applicadoa 
tern is a guarantee that it is made by any spechtl and we got no benefit of it, but in tlie aftermath, COD- 
raethod, but still it shows there has been a prejudice monly called the fog, it wasof very much better groa'tli. 
broken down. I was asked at the Eeswick Agricul- 9362. If you broke up a field of lea that hod been 
tural Society last year and the year before to act as sometime out and were going to grow oats in it, do 
their butter judge at the agricultural show. The you think you would get abetter crop by getting some 
year befoi'e last there were very few that sent their artitioiid Uian hy merely using it without artificial?— 
butter iu by the method that is being taught in the We did exactly that and the result was that we got a 
migratory dairy, but lost year the krge majority — nice standing crop where we applied no manure, aud 
and there was a very large show of butter sent in — where we applied manure •we got too heavy a crop, 
made up in that form and were very successful as and it laid. 

prize-takers. 93G3. You got more atraw? — Yes, unquestion- 

9265. Professor Fitzoer.^ld. — A nd was the butter ably, but I don’t think after lea on fairly go^ 
improved '[—Excellent butter. land, in the light of what we did last year, that it 

9256. Chaieuax. — C ould you give ns shortly some would be wise to manure ou the lea, because there 
account of the farm school and experimental station is a considerable amount of organic matter ploughed 
where we are ; I don’t know exactly how you describe into the land which ought to come into play and 
your office here? — Manager. The farm iras taken by produce a good oat crop, because oats revel in a ve^ 
the County Councils of Comberland and Westmor- table soil and get it to perfection here, the grass seeds 
land; i-eallyby Cumberland, but Westmorland is con- being left down for three years, but this year instead 
tributory, a year ago, the 2nd of February last. But of nuinuring the whole field and leaving one acie 
they did not get into work and get any school on the unnianured, what one will do for the sake of 
farm or really have it in their own hands until about ment will be to manure the small part and leave the 
April, 80 that we have practically been here at ivork whole of the rest unmanured. Then, besides our 
about twa.ve montha It was taken for the double crops, there have been some experiments in feeding 
purpose 01 being an experimental farm, moderately our dairy cows for the production of milk and also 
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feeding the Ii'ish heifers you saw just now. In all 
our experimental work so far, we have taken the 
results of the large amount of expcrimeutal work that 
hjjs been done in the past as a sort of general start- 
ing point; we have nob commenced to use nitrate 
of soda ah.me, ami siiiwipliosiiaie alone, and kninit 
alone, to see what they will do and will not do, 
because that liiw been thrashed out thoroughly ; we 
rennl tlio proper way to make experiments now is 
upon broad lines, well laid out, and play upon tlie 
rariations that can l>e nmde on those lines, to seji 
where siiving can be Jiuido. We are putting a little 
mure or less of nitrate of soda, and a little luoi-e or less 
of superpliasphate in fclie mixture, and seeing where the 
diffweuce comes in. Again, m phinning cows' rations, 
1 took for groutetl that a cow's food should have on 
albuminoid mtio of I to 5|. The German, Americim, 
und English experiments have all agreed that that 
is about the nutritious shuidaixl of the diet fur a dairy 
cow, aud in making onr mixtures we have just planned 
our ratios to chat standard, and then have noticed 
what difference has i-esulted from the different indivi- 
dual foods that have been used. 

9364. Have you had any field experiments on ordi- 
nary farnrs? — Yes, we liave twenty-six now in Cum- 
berland at work ; we have eighteen meadows in ex- 
periment. Tiiis is the third year they have been 
under treatment ; they are divided into two clas.«es, 
and then we have five rotation experimental plots, 
that is, five acres of land is taken on a farm, and it is 
under tieatment through die whole of the rotation for 
five years. 

9365. Do the farmers give the land for nothing 1 — 
I daresay where they are hmd-ownei'S they will ; but 
our coiuniittee decided that for thu isindrance and 
general iacunvenlencc, and extrn labour diey would be 
at, they would udur them I5a. nu acre for the year. 

93GG. V’e luul some evidence from Northumberland 
yesterduy, and wo learned there that the farmers gave 
tiie land for nothing ; tliey also gave the .seed and are 
the proprietoi-s of the cn>]i after it is grown, but the 
County Council finds the mannresf — Yes, that is chc 
system ; in fact, we ai’a working under Dr. Somer- 
ville 

9367. Mr. Kedinctok. — I think you said that die 
best way of tcocliing agriculture in the schools would 
be to teach simple object lessons and elementary 
botany! — Or take up elemoutary chemistry. 

9308. Do you think that the teacher would bo 
sufficiently acijuaiiited with Ixitajiy and agricultural 
chemistry to Ixi able to give those simple object 
lessons ! — As a rule he may not be, but attendance 
at teachers’ classes would cqui|i him for that. 

9369. How would he get that knowledge — would 
he have to go U> centres at which lectures are given 1 
—Our County Council have hod teachers’ classes bodi 
for chemistry and for principles of agriculture. 

9370. So in a sliort time a good many teachers 
would be competent to give that instruction ! — A good 
number are now. 

9371. Would you advocate the tua of a test-book, 
or put a text-book into the hands of children ? — I 
don’t think that is the most valuable way of impart- 
ing information ; I think in the way of object lessons 
and making it as practical as possible in the way of 
making collections. 

9372. In what standards of the school would you 
give this instiiiction !— I think it might bo taught in 
standards 5, 6, and 7 very easily. 

9373. Could not most of the young boys in country 
^Htricts leave before standards 5 and 6? — Not in Cum- 
berland. I don't know a sciiool in which they leave 
under standard 5. 

9374. Then you think it essential that tbo pupils 
gener^y should get some of this elementary instruc- 
tion in science? — Yea, I think with a view not to 
the amount of information you give them so much as 
to whet their appetites. 


9375. Captain Suaw. — Y ou have been an elemen- 
tary school teacher for some time yourself 1 — Yes. 

9376. You know pretty well the style of child and 
how much they can acquire in this scliool ? — Yes. 

9377. Rev. Dr. \Yilsos. — I would like you to 
state what are tbe feetling stuffs you would give to 
dairy cattle during the winter I — \Ve give foui‘ lbs. of 
decorticated cotton cake, meadow hay, and three stones 
of turntp.s. 

9378. At what hour of the morning 7 — They have 
their fii-st feed at six o'clock before milking commeiKt'.s ; 
then that diet was changed, straw was substituted f(jt 
half the hay,. and four lbs. of oats went with the 
straw. Now we are running short of turnqw, .oml to 
give a foorl that will act in the same way upon tlie 
cow, and keep tlie cow in soft cumliitoa without much 
turnips, we are making a bmn slop, three and a-lialf 
lbs. of bran stands in the place of one lb. of cake and 
twenty-one Iba. of turnips. 

9379. Odairuan. — D o you give the cows coke as 
well as turnips? — Oh, yes. Tliere is no home grown 
food except beans and peas, wliich arc not grown in 
Cumberland, tliat you could give a dairy cow in the 
winter to make her do her best. Oats is one of the 
be.st foods in existence, and hay is a good fcNxl. 

9380. Rev. Dr. Wilsok. — W liat is your feeding 
stuff for stall-fed cattle?— They have straw and one 
foddering of hay in the middle of the day; straw 
the first thing in the morning and half their turnips, 

1 J stones each, and tlien they get 4 lb. of linseed cake 
and some crushed oats, and the remainder of their 
turnips and straw at night 

9381. About your calf-feeding, how long do you 
keep them on their mother's milk ? — They have tlioir 
own mother’s milk for a week ; then half new uiilk 
and half separated milk for a week ; and after that 
they get the seisirated milk, fortified with a iittle 
boiled linseed, and they get a little bay. 

9382. Hoa- long do you keep tlie cream before you 
churn it ? — We never keep our cream uiore than half 
a week. All through the winter wc churn twice a 
week, and in the summer time, even if we were not 
churning every day with pupils, we should cluirn at 
least three times a week, dOiongli, perhaps, w-esliould 
not send our butter into market more than once. 

93S3. Have you any special way of preserving 
your manures ? — At the present time the only moans 
we iiave is to use peal moss litter along the drains in 
tlie byre and tlie stable, and, except in a very rainy 
time, we are able to arrest all the liquid : but I 
believH that our governors contemplate building a 
covered midden and having a tank to collect all the 
lii^uid manure, and then for tliat liquid manure to 
be pumped over The tank in the midden to keen it 
sufficiently moist and cool from heatiug. 

9384. Chairm-AS. — I s there anything you wish to 
odd ? — I was just thinking that I liad said very little 
about our school. We had eight young fellows here, 
quite of tbe sort that the governors wisued to Imi e — 
working farmei's’ sons, that were working as their 
fathers’ ploughmen, and so forth — from the beginning 
of November, for four months, and they were very 
keen indeed on the opportunities offered them, and 
worked very hard, and got through a lot of work, 
quite as much as we expected. 

9385. Mr. RKtiiNGTOx. — Did you give them lec- 
tures on scientific subjects?— ^es; and of course 
they helped in all the eiperinientiJ work of tJie farm 

the milking and foddering of the cows, and so 

forth. They did not do anything in the way of 
ploughing ; they do enough of that at home. 

9386. Mr. Stbuthsm. — "W hat is the fee charged 
for the dairy school? — Ten shillings a week, the same 
S3 in winter ; but then they are only here for six 
weeks. That covers board and everything. 

9387. Mr. Redinotox.— W hat do you charge the 
young men ? — T4n shillings a week. 


Xjwtoa Bias. 

jj<ii s. issr. 
Mr. \V. T. 
LiwrvBct. 
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Newton Hipu. 

3, 1S3T. 
Mr Fredcriik 
ruDcbnid. 


Jlr. Fbedkrick Pnscu.VRD, CLairman o£ Committee o£ Governors of Newton Rigg Farm ScLo«j1, examined. 


03SS. CnAiRi!.\N'. — I tliink yon are Clininnaa of 
tlic Committee of Governors of this scliool mnler the 
County CounciH — Yes. Die scheme originally was 
that the two counties should join in the farm ; hut 
it WAS found there was no legal authority for tiie two 
counties to take land conjointly, so wltiiuately it was 
agreed that Cuml>erliuid should take the farm ami 
’\Vestmorland filioulri contribute a portion of tlic 
capital and working expenses of the school. 

93S9. Periiaps you would give us in general terms 
anything you Uiinik wouhl be useful to us { — We are 
hoping to get tlic farmers’ sons here diiwtly after 
they leave school; and, sj>eakiiig for the Westmor- 
land County Council when ti»e Technical Instruction 
Act was fii-st put into opiemtioii, we were very anxious 
indeed that the agricultural intere.st should have 
their sliare in the benedts, and so we suggested 
various methods, and a system of j>eripatetic leciurei's 
and a travelling dairy school and two or three other 
systems ; but we vety shortly came to the conclusion 
that the pori{sitetic lectures would not do, for the 
simple reason that the farmers did not appi-cciatc 
tiiem. They did not value the iustruction, and very 
soon got tir^ of attendiug. 

9390. Mr. Rbdixcton. — They were not scliolai-s 
but fanners and grown up people’! — Yes. Tlieii we 
thought that probivbly it would have to result in our 
teaching the farmers’ sons as soon as tliey loft school, 
with an eye hrst of all to the continuation kc1kx) 1, aud 
so we establislied cla&ses for the instruction of school- 
masters, paid die schoolmasters’ fares to attend the 
classes provided they went tluxmgh the examination, 
and got grants from fkmtli Kensington. That w.as 
with a view of their ultimately taking the continua- 
tion classes in their own districts. 

9.391- Was instruction uiven to Uiase classes in 
jigricultur.ll chemistry ami botany! — Yes; they went 
througlt what is known as the principles of agricultme 
us defined by the South Kensington Department. 

9392. Have you ever trietl the scheme of hasung 
peripatetic lecturers 1 — No; T did once think that 
could !» managed, that we could have got four or five 
townships to join in oue lecturer, who could go to one 
school one day and another the next day, but that 
has not been taken up at all. 


9-393. Do you tbink it would be an advantage to 
have the princi[ile-s underlying agricultural chemistn- 
and botany taught in the elementary schools by th’,' 
ordinary teaclier '! — That is what I am liojiicg we 
siiall get ta 

9394. And by object lessons mainly 1 — Yes ; and I 
wjK Loping that encourage the young men to 
come here .aud rmish. I look on this school as a finish- 
iiig scliool for the in-actical farmer. 

939.0. At present there is no such instruction giien 
in elementary schools'! — Yea; you will hear next week 
of one or two where they have started it only quite 
recently. 

9396. Profes-sor FjTZOP.nAi.n. — Then as I midfi- 
stand, the attempt to teacii agriculture in the schools 
was a fjiihire I — I’li.at was never cjirrieJ out in schoolt. 

9397. Dut you tried ieacliiiig the teachers t Tliat 

has not 1)een a failure so far ns tcachiiig the teachers 
is concerned, liccouse tlusy have attended very well, 
and arc prepiu’cd to go on if they can only get the 
students. A great many of the country sc!in<ilmasters 
have gone through our classes, and are now leady to 
instnicl classes iu continuation schools. 

9398. But no attempt lui-s liccn nwwlo to introduce 
agriculture into tho day schools 1 — No. 

9399. And you don’t tliiuk that would 1 m? satis- 
factory ! — No ; I don’t think you can do it except iu 
a conlinuiition school ; I don't tliinl: rlie other niana- 
gei-s would agi-ee to agriculture being lutiaxiuced into 
the reguliir course of instruction. 

9400. But you think they would be willing to 
introduce .a system of elementary science and object 
lessons 1 — In the evening school, but nut in the dav 
school. 

9401. Mr. llKDiscTOX. — Would you approve of ii. 
if they agreed 1— Oh, certainly ; I am very anxious it 
hIiouIu be .so. I have move faith in that than their 
tenching Shakespeare or Milton. 

9402. Mr. STRi'TnKRS. — Have you any idea why 
they object to its being tauglit in the day school 1 — I 
take it, it is not iu the Code and there iu no grant for 
it ; it is only in the evening. 

Mr. Stbotsebs. — I t may be taken as a specific 
subject in tlic day school. 
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twentieth public sitting.— TUESDAY, APRIL 6th, 1897, K«d,i. 

AT 11 o’clock, A.M. 

At the Town Hall, Kendal, 

Present:— The Right Hon. the Eabl op Relmore, ac.ftLG., in the Chair; His Grace the Most 
Rev. W. J. Walsh, d.D. ; The Right Hon. C. T. Redinqtok, st.a. ; The Right Rev. Monsignor 
iloLLOY, D.D., D.SC. ; Rev. Hamiltok Wilson, d.d. j Professor G. F. Fitzgerald, f.t.o.dl; 

Captain T. B. Shaw; and J. Struthers, Esep, B.A., 

with J, D. Dalt, Escj., m.a. Secretary. 


Mr. Gilbert Gtlkes, Chairman of the Comuiittee on Technical Education, of the Westmorland County 
Council, e.\nmincd. 


9403. CnAiRU.VN. — You are Chairman of the Tech- 
nical Instruction Committee of the Westmorland 
County Council ‘f — Yea. 

9404. I tJiink you con give us some information 
a .1 to the sjjcciiil conditiiius that exist as regaixls 
tcclmical inslruction in j-ural fliatvictsi — ily lord, I 
would say with regard to rural districts, tliat although 
in large centres, with lai'ge grants, sjieeial regulations 
nmv be niiu’le, in rural di-striots where the population 
is iqMirst’, it is ihiubtful in my Jiiind if work can bo 
tarried on so well independently os it can in combi- 
nation with some general educational body. A largo 
part of the labour and the expense in connection with 
work of Uiis kind is incurred in arranging that the 
work sliull ho done on such lines ns are adrats-slblc in 
iltaling with public monies and in the necessary in- 
spection, and in our county we have rather stead- 
fastly odlicreU to the plan by which wo avail our- 
.•elves of tlie existing systems of tl o Science and Art 
Dc(tiLrtuieiit, because the means at our disposal — 
some £1,700 a-year — wo fed to Ijo too small to 
enable us to institute any ovgivnisation of our own 
independently. 

9405. Will you elaborate that a little, plaisc, os to 
bow one works in with the other J — It is necessary to 
have some understood qualiheution for the teachers ; 
in administering public money it would be almost 
itupossible to juclgo exactly between the various 
teachers in various parrs unless we had some coiuiuon 
staudanl to which they were to be brought. The 
Science and Art Deportment fixes tliat by granting 
certificates, and only teachers of a ceidain status of 
elhcieQcy, with certain qualifications, will be allowed 
by them ; the tiling i.s not ^’ery easy to be approached 
dl at ouco. 

940lJ. Wlien you say teachers, wlrat teachers do 
you mean )— Tlie teachers in the various schools tliat 
bare been established through the county. 

9407. In the primary schools? — In public ele- 

nrentoiy schools. 

9408. What we call in Ireland primary schools J — 
Tes, not the teachers under the Educational Code, but 
the teachers in schools establislieci in connection with 
those schools, principally in the same rooms, — the 
country schools that are started and paid for or 
helped from our funds. We must have teachers who 
sre recognised by the Science and Art Department, 
and one of the reasons that we ally ourselves with 
that Department is that there shall ^ no question as 
to what shall be considered a proper standard. There- 
fore, we fix the standard of efficiency chat shall be 
recognised by the county by allying ourselves with 
that Department. We don’t form ourselves into a 
separate body, with certain rules, but we say we will 
use the existing organisation of the Science and Art 
Department, ^uth Kensington, in fixing all these 
things for us, for the money is so small here that we 
feel bound to make every district contribute its 
quota. We don't maintain schools, we only aid them 
from our County Council funds. 


9409. T don't quite understand a> regards the 
position of these teachers with regard to the schools ; 
where do you get them from, to begin with, and are 
they tcoclKTs only of the particular subjects that are 
ill connection with your work 1 — Yes, they ore teachers 
only of these particular subjects, so fa’r os we are 
concerned with llieni. 

9410. They are not school teachers in the ordinary 
sense ; they don’t teach in the schools as scliool- 
nia.stor.sl — Yes, they may teach in the schools ns 
schoolmasters ; some of them do, but so for as tliey 
arc connccloil with ns, it is immaterial to ua whether 
they am schoolmasters or not. 

9411. Some of them are schoulniasters and semo 
arc not 1 — That is so. 

• 9412. Rut they are additional masters ?— Yes ; this 
is for extra work token up outside the limits of the 
Educational Code work. 

9413. W'here are they trained as a rule 1 -We Lad 
schoolmastei-s’ classes for them in Kendal, and at tl'B 
present time there are arrangemonts, which I will 
speak of under another head. 

9414. Tlion I won't anticipato it, only we want to 
get at where those additional teachers are got from f 
— Perhaps it would be convenient to the Commission 
if I were to give a sliort account of how we began 
the work, for we are striking rather into the middle 
of it at tliis moment. Wlien it was found we 
could have money from tlie Customs and Excise Act 
in 1890, it was decided by the Council to appropriate 
that money wholly after the first year to the purpose 
of technical instruction in tho county, We hod no 
knowledge what demand there might be for technical 
instruction, and so ive a.sked the Science and Art 
Department to send ns an organising lecturer. They 
sent down Mr. Duckmostcr, and he made a tour of tlie 
country, lecturing here and there, as did Mr. Bateman 
find one or two others. We went round trying to 
sUmulute interest in the work. Westmoreland being 
an agricultural county, we took first agricnliure os the 
principal industry of the connty, and so these lectures 
were on the principles of agriculture. Mr. Buck- 
master’s lectures were showing the advantages of 
Bcieutific study in agidcultural districts. After that 
we found by circularising our county councillors that 
tliere was a disposition in two or three places to com- 
mence classes, so then we hod to come to the question 
— when 1 say classes -I mean evening continuation 
classes in which a series of lectures or lessons would 
be given on the principles of agriculture — then we 
hod to come to the question how were those lectures 
to be given, and we made a set of regulations. 
The principle regulation was this, that, inasmuch as 
we could not allow the work to be done in any 
indifferent or half-hearted way, we must have some 
standard, so we said that all classes sliall be held 
under the auspices of the Science and Art Department, : 
South Kensington. We gain in that way a .standard 
of efficiency which our masters shall attain : we ga n 
also the opportunity of eaiming larger grants under the j 

2H2 Jl 
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Code, as shown forth in their Directory, which would 
add to the sums of money we had. We laid it down 
ns a condition tiiat the people in whose districts tlie 
Schools were established should find all the local 
expenses, and we would find tlie teachers, and send 
our own county lecturei-a provided we took the grants 
wiiich they might earn. In cases wjiere they had local 
talent they should use their own people to do the work, 
but they would have to be qualified so as to have 
jiassed and taken out a certificate under the Soieneo 
and Art Department, our main object being that after 
getting them well started we should train teacliers, so 
tliat in each distiict we should have qualified teachers 
with a certificate under the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, and take up the work as there seemed a necessity 
for in the distiict. Up to the present time, some 
twenty of the students in our schools, originated in 
this way, have taken certificatesunder the Department 
of Science and Art, and are qualified to teach 
agriculture, and some have taken certificates in other 
branches that would enable them to teach those : that 
in general outline was bow the work was first 
Klaiied. 

9415. Fou took prelimimuy steps to excite interest 
throughout the county ; what did that result in 1 — It 
resul ted in on r finding out in wimt parts of tlie county 
thci'e was any desire to be taught. There arc some 
jitaces in country districts where the people are quite 
sari.sfierl witii their acquirements and are not much 
inclined to be taught, but by getting Mr. Buckmaster 
and iithera to lecture on the subject and afterwards 
sending lecturers on attractive subjects, we began to 
aciiuire a considerable amount of knowledge o.s to the 
jilaces in which we should find people ready to take 
up the wort. Work of thi.s kind has to be adv ertised, 
and in the rural districts it is very slow busmoas to 
get the people to understand that there is a fund from 
which they can be aided if tliey keep up to certain 
regulations, and the practical way of advertising this 
w.as to provide them with lecturers on .some of the 
later subjects, on domestic economy, cookery and 
laundry work, and mi.scellaneoas lectures. Where a 
short course of lectures would serve, we used those for 
two years «s pioneering work so as to get the people 
to understand that tliere was a fund from which they 
could be helped, and that their own effort and organi- 
sation in getting up their little committees would 
secure them in future the help that they might 
require. 

9416. They formed local committees? — They 
formed local comTiiitteea. 

9417. How are they constituted generallv? In. 

accordance with the directions of the Department of 
Science and Art; for that settles what I may call 
the social status of these committees, and we felt 
that whatever social status and general responsibility 
was satisfactory to the youth Kensington Depart- 
ment would be satisfactory to us, and we might take 
their gauge as our gauge, and by that means we 
avoided all the diflicultics there would be in country 
districts as to the peopte who should be trusted to 
administer to a very small extent the work through 
the county. 

9418. What would be tlieir rule as to the social 
status of a committee man? — They don’t lay down 
any hard or fast line, but they like to get people of 
responsihle position. 

Jlr. Batemm . — There must be at least five on the 
committee — one must be chairman and another 
secretary ; one cannot hold the two offices. 

Witness . — Any local committee must consist of a 
chairman and secretary, with at least three other 
members, one or more of whom must be thoroughly 
acquainted witli the practice of agriculture. 

9419. Chairu-vk.— They mast be farmers? — Yes. 

9420. Captain Shaw. — That is your local regula- 
tion? — It says theywould like to have a clergyman. 

9421. Chairuak. — And are those local committees 
entrusted with the administration of public money ? 
— They receive grants from the Technical Instruc t io 
Committee, and tliey are responsible to us through 
our secretary, Mr. Batcitan, to hand in vouciiera and 


a complete statement of all their accounts, which we 
are compelled by the Government auditor to place 
before him. 

9422. To what purpose are those grants appUcable 
by the local committee 1 — When we make a gi-ant in 
money it i.s applicable to any purpose, such as pay. 
ing tlie teacher ; in fact, that is almost tlie only pur- 
pose it is applicable for. 

9423. Wliat would a local committor, pay a 
teacher 1 — That varies according to circumstance,. 
Sometimes a teacher will take up work and say he 
will do it and depeiul on the results. 

9424. He gets result fees ?— He gets gi-ants in aid 
from the Science and Art Department, paid on 
results. 

9425. Could you give us any figures — atypical 
cose of what the teachei' might receive ? 

Mr. From £10 to £30, in proportion 

to the importance of the work taken. 

Witness. — But in cases wliere the teacher wa.s not 
forthcoming in the district, then one of oui- own 
lecturers used to go to the place and teach tliei e, and 
in that. c.ise the grant that came from the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art came to the Couuty Council 
to pay for the lecturer ; but in every case they had 
to find the room, warm, clean and liglit it, and in 
cases where tliey refused to do tliat, we refused help 
definitely. Al'e made it an absolute condition that 
where our money went it should lie the means of 
drawing other money out of the locality. Wo should 
only aid and not maintain it. 

9+20. Y«ju mentioned just now about domestic 
economy ; will you tell me whether domestic cconomv 
in tlie sense in which you have used the term, includes 
merely what is sometimes called liousewifery, or does 
it include lectures in physics? — The actual subjects 
were nursing — a lady teacher who had passed ex- 
aminations on Rueli went round teaching nursmg. 
and illustrating it. 

9427. That is hospital nursing? — ITes ; that was one 
subject; dre.ssmaking was another in which large 
classes of young women were taught to cut out and 
make di-esses; cookery wosa third subject, and laundry 
work. 

9428. Are not cookery and laundiy work looked 
upon as separate subjects ? — Yes ; they were taken as 
scjinratc sidijects. 

9429. Separate from domestic economy? — Oh, I 
don’t know how that miiy be ; I include them in the 
doinc.stic classes. 

9430. We heard in one of tlie evening classes in 
Liverjiool a lecture being given to pupil teachers on 
such things as the way tiie lungs act, and the 
digestion ? — Yes ; we teach that under physiology, 
one of the subjects taken up under the Science and 
Art Department Code. 

9431. Is tiiat taught in the rural districts? — Yes, 
to some extent. And another special effort that we 
made to bring jilain commonsense teaching down to 
the level of those who were not educated enough to 
iinderatand physiology lectures, was that wc employeda 
lady doctor, Dr. Janet Kay, who went round and had a 
classes for females only, to instruct them in matters of 
health and the management of children. 

9432. Wliat special work is there for school 
teachers ! — ^We had a large class in Kendal ; it is not 
very easy to get the school teachers as a rule to come 
with the (scholars, or those who have just lately been 
scholars, to learn in the ordinary classes, although 
that can be done to a certain extent, but to avoid that 
difficulty we started a class here in Kendal where we 
had the laboratory you saw yesterday, and started a 
class for teachers only, and paid their fares ; if they 
would come over from any part of the county we 
paid third class return fares and remitted their fees. 
Then the County Council paid the Kendal Education 
Committee the fees, instead of the students paying 
fees. That went on with great success for three 
sessions, and a great many of them passed ; some of 
them are now teaching the principles of agriculture 
that tliey learned thei'e. And then of course, when 
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tc liacl worked through that generation of teachers 
and I'UpiJ ready for the 

nioment or anxious to como- only n few sti-aggUng 
ones: then it was impincticable ti> hold a separate 
class for them, and we defi ayed their expenses for 
tleiii hi going to the ncjirest centre working under the 
}4ci<'uce and Ait l)ei»aitment. ^^*e found it better 
from experience not to pay the fares tx>tli ways, but 
.loe way and the fees, and let them pay the return 
iunier. 'VTc thought it might put a temptation in 
the w.-if of some young pupil teachers to enjoy un 
..utitig, and get his or her exi-enscs paid, and we 
tUouitlit it better that they slioiild have a little to 
jiay for theiiiselvea. 

* O+dd. Ko they go to other centres than Kendal t — 
Ves, Penritli; that is in nuothcr county, but rather 
than waste the money in hriuging them tojilaces notso 
war in our own county, we paul tiieir fees, and sent 
diem there froui tlie Patterdale Valley, from which 
it is ilillicult for them to come here; wo sent them 
from there to Penrith. Since bicycles came so much 
ii)tc> use we have made armngements to pay tliem 
iliird doss fare for travelling ou tlieir bicycie/for one 
journey ; we allow them Itf. a mile towards tlie e.x- 
of umintjiiuing their bicycle. 

yj34. Have you evening emutinuation schools t — 
Wo have evening ccmtiiiuntioii schools in Kendal, 
.md Oros-scraik V'o were disappointed in 
I'vrniug continuation schools the first year ; we 
irii'd the work iu connection witit Science iind Art 
llcjiartnient, and it was not very much Itked that we 
>Uonl(l'do so. The Department of Science and Art 
have been of late rather tending in the direction 
of oncoui-aging the liiglier attainnieute and leaving 
the County Connells to manage the more pi-e- 
liiuiuary edneation, and wn wanted in "West- 
morchmd to regard our contiunation school as 
a stiippiog stone betweea the elemcutuvy schools 
and the schools can’Ud uu under the Science 
ami Art Deiiartment. My own mind has been very 
'dearly made up ou that .subject for some time, if X 
might read a very short iniragmph uf what I said at 
the annual coiifwmice iu Loiiihni, under the Duke of 
Dcvmishirc, a year or two ago, i think it will explain 
the matter. “In rural di.'iiricts boys and girls now 
receiving a fair elementary education must be induced 
I'iiher to continue their school lessons, or to make use of 
what tliey know hy proeecnting other studies, with- 
out any prolonged cessation from study. Two or 
three years’ work on a farni without study was long 
cmmgii to forget most of wJiut had been learnt, and 
the young farm servant would grow up just able to 
read and write, and with an increasing disinclination to 
do one or the other. Ou leaving school there was a sense 
of relief from the tedium aud discipline ot school life, 
and a dull form of study woidd not answer. Yotmg 
people must be shown the value of tlie rudimentaiy 
knowledge they liad aetjuired by its application to 
•some interesting subject outside the school curriculum. 
Evening continuation classes on elementary subjects 
had their place as a n.eans to this end, but the 
eiirnestuess wnth which such studies were to be con- 
tmued depended much tipon the students being 
encouraged to pursue a subject iu which tliey would 
lind the necessity of a more complete mastery of the 
rudiments of learning.” 

Tliat is still my belief, and the main value of 
evening continuation schools in our midst will be to 
feed the schools of science aud art. 

9435. Do you think the Science and Art Depart- 
ment ought to assist the evening continuation schools 1 
— Not the Science and Art Department 

943C. I mean their grants 1 — No, the Education 
Code assists the evening schools. I believe it is very 
much in accordance with what the Science and Ai-t 
schools wish now. To take an object lesson in 
Kendal, the schools of science and art have been 
getting rather low in nombers, and the Keudal Com- 
mit^ have started continnation schools on the 
earlier part of such scieuti^c study as wdll fit boys 
sod girls, who arc uow perhaps too young to go 


into a science and art scht»l, in a year or two to Kendsl. 
go into a science and oi t school. — 

9437. Do you anticipate that if the thing was in 
full working order you would get the farm servants 
in time to come into the scicuce aud art classes 1 
— ^Yes, I do, and I think with regard to the 
principles of agi-iculture it in an exceedingly important 
thing. 

9i3S. Would there be .any diifieulty made by 
people in whose employimnt they were, in giving 
them the time to come in?— I don’t tliink there 
would benny difficulty : in the rm-al districts where 
tiiey have hud large classes there lias been every 
readiness shown by the etupluyers. 

9-139. To tec tliem come into Kendal? — OI j, no, 
they c.an attend cl.iS8es outside, Imt when we come to 
deni with the agricuUuml point, T will show how 
largely the agi’icuiturists have allijwcil their young 
pfto)ile to go to tlie various classes that hare Ireen 
established. 

9440. AYliat classes have you for manual instruc- 
tion in the county ? — I would like to suggest if I 
might, that Mr. Batemau is better able to state tkvt, 
if you would not mind leaving the manual ijueatioa 
to him. 

9441. Then wo will p.xss on to the aid given to 
gramnur schools !— That has not gone to any large 
extent yet. Wo have maile it a ride, that wlicrever 
a committee li.ts liccu formed, tliut the County Council 
has itcknowledgcil. and wliuhis also ucknowIeUced by 
the Department of Science aud Art, that no other 
committee shall lie allowed in tint district, so tlint 
atty grammar school that wants help from us, has to 
come to us through the comunttc-e. It is always 
ropresonted upon the committee tiiiiL is ackiiowlcilgcd 
hy both the County Council and tin- iJi-partraont of 
Science and Art. Then any appliratiou received 
from them for funds towards the appai-atus they may 
want, Of for hfclj) in the teaching, comes before us, 
and liiis been acccdetl to in lieiulid. The money 
tliiit rciiches the grammar school. £2o a year, towards 
their iijipuralus, is roccivetl from the Kciulal school. 

In Ap[tleby we hiivu tui application before us now: 
they are asking for £40 in order to get some of the 
aiiparatus they want. 

9442. How many grammar schools have you in the 
county? — Five, I think. And Windermere gets help 
iu the aame way year by 3 ‘c-ar. 

9443. Wliere docs the money cumo from that 
you grant to the graniuinr schools ?— It all comes 
from the one source, the Customs aud Excise Act, 

1890. 

9444. Will you now give us .some iiiformndon 
with regard to the instruction bearing .specially upon 
agriculture and farm pursuits, iacludiug plough^g, 
hedging, fence-walling, veterinary surgery and ex- 
perimental plots 1 — Tlie veterinary surgeiy lectures 
have been an important part of our work of late, and 
we have had classes varying from twelve or fifteen 
to fifty or sixty. Eighteen up to seventy-eight, 

Mr. Bateman says. We arrangcif to give ten weekly 
first-aid. lectures; we don't want to toucli too much 
upon the veterinary surgeon’s duty. We employ 
veterinary surgeons to go round and lecture, giving 
the ten weekly first-aid lectures, and dealing with the 
health of farm stock, the treatment of diseases and 
accidents, what is wholsoine and unwholesome food, 
and simple treatment witli regawl to such ailments 
as animaJs may get I suppose we have had sixteen 
or twenty centres by this time, in which we have given 
these series of ten weekly first-aid Iccturea We 
employed two veterinary surgeons for the first port of 
the time, because there was a gieat appreciation of 
these lectures, and the farmers were clamorous for them 
all over the county. Now as the people have become 
satisfied, and most of them have heal d these lectures, 
we are only employing one lectm-er at a cost of £50 
a year, and he has only to give one set of lectures 
before, and one set of lectures after, Clvristmas. The 
numbers tliat have attended these are sufficient indt 
cation that tlic young furm pv-ople can get away from 
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tlieir tvork perfectly well, and do in large numbers. 
There is one place about five or six miles from here 
that Jlr. Bateman knows vary well, where they came 
in great numbers. 

9445. Professor Fitzoebald.-- T o your evening 
classes 1 — Evening classes. 

9446. CiiAiMiAK. — When there is a suitable sub- 
ject being lectured on do women come as well as 
men I— Yes ; I don’t think they come very much to 
the agriculturnl lectnres. 

Hr. Balman . — There are a few at every one of 
them. 

9447. Chaibmak. — D o farmers’ daughters come as 
•well as the .servants 1 — The fanners’ sons do, bnti don't 
think any girls from the fai-mcrs' families have been 
to the veterinary lectures. 

9448. But to any lectures, such as on dairj-ing 1 — 
Ob, yes, to tiie dairying work the farmers’ daugliters 
come in abundance. I might turn to tlie dairying 
now; we liiul some sets of dairying appliances, and 
Ave had two instructors employed who were qualified 
dairy-maids, and they went round the countv,wheie%'er 
we hail an applinition for them, and stayed ten days 
to a fortnight ut each place, .and f«ive a .series of butter- 
making lessons. I would say at once it has been most 
disappointing, alihiiugh they took to the work with 
avidity, and understo^ it thoroughly and turned out 
splendid s.ainples of butter made on hygienic principles ; 
but os a wlioiu they have falluii back to their old way.s : 
in some di.*ttricts some results remain, but as a whole I 
don't tliiuk the eflbrts we have made have improved 
butter-making in 'NVustiuorland. 

9449. How do you account for thatt — It is a purely 
jiersuna] opinion 1 venture to give. I account for it 
from the prejudice of those in control who pi-efer the 
older stylo. I apprehend that as we teach the better 
principles to the young people who never get into 
the practice of wrong prinriples, imd as the old people 
leave off controlling or die away, we shall find a less 
prejudiced race to deal with ; it is almost always so m 
matters of reform. 

9480. Is there any additional expense as regards 
aj'plinncos involved in the new principles which the 
older peopleure unwilling to employ '? — 

Mr. Bateman. — I'es, that has a goo<l deal to do 
witli it ; tlie modern chum and separator inwlves a 
considerable expense. 

9451. CHAiRMAy. — I snp]>ose the old farmer looks 
upon it very much as a fad ! — Yes, that is it : wlmt 
has done his father will do him, but I fully believe 
that by keeping hold of the children from tlie timo 
tliey leave ^ool and never letting them get into 
purely un.scientific ruts, we will in time achieve what 
we have in viow. 

9462. I see in your notes there are a few minor 
points, ploughing, hedging and fence-wullingl — Yes. 
in our district it is rather an important thing tliat 
there should be a spirit of emulation encoui-ngeil 
amongst the young men on the farm, tliat they should 
become adept in laying a fence, or building a fence of 
rough stone wall, and also in ploughing good straight 
furrows, "We have not been allowed by tlie Govern- 
ment to give prizes with this money, — it would be 
against the law— but we oi-e allowed to aid associations 
that teach then- young people to plough and fence-wall 
and hedge properly : those associations give prizes 
from their general funds and we contribute to the 
general fund. We don’t mention that 

9453. Have you ploughing matches t — Yes ; that 
is how it is done and the emulation kept up. They 
have ploughing matches and fence-walling matches. 
A few loads of stones are put down and we work 
against one another. We only spend £30 a year on 

and 1 think it is well spent. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Xhere are four associations, and 
each gets £7 10s. 

9454. Chajbuau. — I see that there is one further 
subject on which you can speak, and that is the 
detached experimental plots which we saw yesterday! 
— Yes ; the Commission have seen the book showing 
the way in which we propose to carry forward this 


matter. The tei-ms upon which we do the wnik mav 
be interesting to the Commis.'iion. They ai-e brieflv 
as follows: — We have a printed form of Itiisg. 
take a lease in which we ai-e a party on the one side 
and the landlord ami the tenant faniiei-s are parties 
on the other, so that we cannot be turueil out in case 
of the tenancy changing during our tenure. Tlien we 
arrange that we may give the farm up at any liaue. It 
is felt rather a long time to bind a jiublic boilv like 
a County Council; so tJmt if in the opinion of the 
County Council it was improiwr to Lave those things, 
we can give them up at any tiane. V.’e jauy for iwc^ 
ucrc jalots in five places ; we pay £5 a year ; it is a 
little moi-e than tlie land costs tlie teiaimt fau-mer. 
We usk him to take -tlie trouble, although we pay 
the whole of the expenses of farming this laud. 
does eveiythiug, witliout any judguieiit on his own 
in exact aecoi-dauce with the iiistnictions i-eceived 
from our plot siib-comniitUje through oursecietarv : 
we defray all the expenses. We provide tlie s^d 
and we proiudo the uianui-e, and the fau-mer gets 
the crop as an Iionorariitm foi- tlie ti-ouble of bis 
supeiintiEdeDce, and in that way it really becomes 
■wall worth -while — the fai-mer makes sevea-al pounds 
a year — it becomes well worth while for him to do 
the work well uud to take it up with intei-e»t, and 
we liai-e tukeia gi-cat cai-e in the choice of our plots, 
so that they may be on the farms of some nieu wLu 
arc themsclvi-3 iutelligeutiy iuteroaled in such 
tilings. 

9455. In selecting your plots, I suppose yon have 
regard to difl'erent claai-acters of soil? — Yea; both 
sod and olunate. M'e have had land down on the 
mosses aud land on the nphuads near Welllie-a(l.s and 
near Sedgewick. Wo have had laml at Clifioii, the 
other side of Shap summit, where the climate is vety 
ditfci'cot indeeal ; and we have land at Cmlerley, 
wlaero eircumstauces are ditfereut; aud we liiive lateiy 
tolcen land in the neighbourhood of TempleSiowcrby, — 
that makes our fifth plot. Those plot.s ai-e all tu be 
treated in rotution ; but there is anothei- mutter with 
regard to experiuieutul plots that is worthy of note. 
Westmorland is very much ti-oubled with finger and 
too disease amongst turnips, and thei-e Lais laeen a 
considerable difference ais to the best way of com- 
bating that di-sease. The County Council obtains 
plots of land badly smitten -with this di.«euse, and makes 
experiments on various sections of the plot in difier- 
eiat ways, tabulating the i-esults. For these plots we 
pay nothing ; but the farmer is willing to let ua have 
the control without payment. We put on a dressing 
of quicklime, or whatever it may be, so that he 
benefits In that way, and we pay luui of course for 
the working of it There is yet one other form ia 
which our experimental plot work is going forward. 
Through the l^dness of our neighbour, Lady Hemy 
Bentinck, we have access to the old meadow near 
Underley Hull We have di\-ided tliat up iuto 
imaginary sections &om peg to peg, and we treated 
the various sections of that in differont ways, and 
then weigh the ernp from the various poi-tious, 
taking the weight of it wet aud the weight after it 
has been made into hay, and treating the aftermath 
or fog in the same way. 

9456. Mr. Rbdington. — I think you said twenty 
teachers were taught ogricultui-e in the classes that 
your County Council started! — Many more than 
twenty were taught ; but twenty have succeeded in 
taking agriculture. 

9457. Are they teaching agriculture in the ele- 
mentary schools now ! — Three to four. Mr. Chelmert 
is present 

9458. Do you know why the others are not teach- 
ing it! — It may have had some little to do -with the 
question of apiutratus ; but it seems to nie that it 
must be very short-sighted on the pai-t of the school 
managers, where they have a teacher authorised in a 
subject, if they don’t teach it. I think they ought to 
teach and got over the difficulty of the question of 
apparatus. 

9409. What apparatus is required! — £2 or £3 
worth. A few test tubes and matters of that sort 
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J)473. Ha\'e you any opioion abo\it the system of Kcu.lui, 
|>eripatetic teaoliersl — In tlie ab.str:»ct I tliiiik it would ~ 

be n veiy" good tiling : thmv would lx; tbc variety of 
voictv and manner to the childien which may make •I*'’' n 
that lesson more attractive to them. ' Gilkes. 

94/4. i'ou would get teachers who are c.vperls in 
the subject 1 — Ves, men who have taken the .Science 
and -Art oertiticate arc well i^iialified in teach the 
childrea all that they could be muglit : I .h.n't think 
tliere would 1>e netnl of technic/il kn-jwlcdge beyond 
that which the teachers have who hare ac. iuii ed their 
certificutivs under the Science and Art Dej)araiient. 

9475. Blit apparently only a small numlwr of 
teachei’S Juive got that certificate 1 — St>me twenty ; it 
is a goofl many in a county of this .size. 

III-. Uiiti’nuvi . — AVe hai e had about fifty ina<te!-s 
from the schools, 

9i70. — Professor FmoiiUALD. — You said that 
when you wei-e trying to create hwal interest in it, 
the local peoph' humd the exj>i‘n.se ; from wluit funds 
did they find the expense — private suhscriptions / — 

Yes, they had to raise thcKSO fund*. 

9477. They could not raise it ulT the rates? — No, 
the local Committee must j.rovide a room for rhe 
lectui-e or class insiruction, with fire ami light : and 
must, I'.xcept wliei-e otherwise pi-ovided, Jiieet anv 
uthi-v inciilcnta! expenses wliich may lie neces-sary to 
carry on the work in an elticieut mimiier. 

9471 ^. They have to inise that hy theii’ own private 
sulwcriptions I — Yes, we lietp those who help tlieni- 
Belves : the school nianiigeis often give it. 

9479. Can they take it out of the ordinary school 
expenses i — Yes. 

9460. Tliey have not to make a private charity 
subscriptiuii uf their own ? — No, it has not fre^picntly 
lieeii nece.s.sary to make a little oinCriliutioii. 

94.SI. You incntiuu tliere has Iwen pionc-cr work 
in cf/okcry ainl laundry : is liiai conliiiuiug to lie 
tauglit in the schools— cookery for instance 1— Tliere 
ai’e schools in Kendal for cookery : that is going on 
•stm. 

9482. Ill connection with the primary schools? — 

No, we lend them tliu iip]iiuutus. 

9483. As a ivsult of your work it has been 
staitetl ? — It is veiy likely it may indirectly have 
done so. 

9484. Mr. SmuTHERa. — You liave cookeiy taught 
in the day schools ? — In some day schools. 

9485. Professor Fitzoerald. — Y ou think it de- 
sirable the continuation schools shonld bribe the 
scholars to go in by giving them elementary instruc- 
tion in souiothiug they take an interest in ? — Yes, 
most essentially, for the children are so glad to leave 
school they don’t want to be bothered with school 
•work afterwards. 


94GO. llo I under«tand tliat these te.uhers are 
tMchiug in dio elementary day w:1umi1.s? — T he 
i^kuieutary day schools — tlii-co or four of them, 
;uid iheiv is a s]iecial grant from the Education 
piejiartuu'iit. It is taken as a special subject, so 
that it I'Kiys the school over and over again to get it 
taught. 

94GI. A* i-egnrds daily instruction, is it given at 
present 1 — 'Vo have given up the local classes lKwau.se 
we have entered into an aniingemeut with the neigh- 
Iwuriiig county of Cumlieilaiul, under which we j*ay 
jKirt of the capital and part of the annual expense 
ni the Newton Higg Farm, which tlio Commission 
has risited, and we have a right to send some of our 
dairy stiulents there, and, \vc believe, the course of 
seven or eight weeks’ dairy instruction there will do 
more than tlm i)hui we originally adopted. We have 
jilven u]' local schools iu favour of sending people to 
the permauont school. 

94ti2. You have given up the jwripatetic histruc- 
tioul— Itluis given us up. 'Ve could not get the 
jieoplv to go. Tliey got tired of it : they ivould not 
for our tearhere, or form coimiiittees or clas-ses. 

9463. How d<i you exjwct them to go to tld.s school 
if they care so little about this instruction f — We can 
uccotuiu' date a much .sinaller number, aiul there will 
Wji certain miinbcr of intelligent ones, fathers and 
luotlm-s, who will sec that their dauglimi's go to tliis 
school, itlia.su5cholar.ship. We pay their exi>eiises. 

9164. T understand that in Cmiiberlaud they are 
oontiniiiug to .send round ilairy iirstnictore to tiie 
various villages, so tlicir cspericucc must have been 
difleivut to youw ? — Yes. 

9465. H-iw long did your exj>eriment last ? — Nearly 
three yeai's. 

9466. By giving up tlie .system of iierijiatetic in- 
structore j'uu deprived every one of the chaucc of 
improving their kiiowlwlgo of dairying, e.\ecpt t.lie 
few tlnit might get sclmlaraliijKS at Newton Rigg 
school? — Ye.s, they deprived tliemselvcK of it ; the 
districts would not any longer toko it up ; we have 
always gone ou the plan of making the County Coun- 
cillor in each district vesponsibla We send him six 
or eiglit circulars, and exjHict him to take the trouble 
of getting up committees, nud in any district where 
there is a County Councillor who puts these things 
uniformly into the waatepiaper Imsket, the penjile of 
the district don’t get this ^vautage. There aiv. .some 
such men. 

9467. Have you ever had peripatetic teachers of 
^cultural science? — We have had centres foimied 
in connection with the Department of Science and 
Art to which our lecturers have gone and still go. 
Mr. Bateman is teaching a clo-ss now twice a week. 

9468. Who attend those claases ? — Cliietly the young 
men of the district, and some of the older ones, •toa 

9469. Those who have left school ? — lies, entirely, 
almost all. 

9470. Would you think it better to reserve the 
teaching of agriculture until th.e pupils have left 
school? — Oh, DO, 1 should teach it in the elementary 
schools. I should let them grow up -with a sound 
basis, because there will be a great deal as they pass 
from school into life amongst all the slovenly farming 
'rork that is done, to make them think that what they 
have been taught is a mistake ; they must be soundly 
grounded. 

_ 9471. Do you think the instruction ought to be 
through the ordinary masters of the school? — ^It 
is ^th that -view we have been so earnest in trying to 
b»in the teachers. 

8472. If the teachers are not trained have you ever 
wntemplated ha-ving peripatetic instructors? — We 
have never had any funds at our disposal which 
would enable us to do that ; we cannot use money 
m aiding childrea who are aided by the Education 
Code. 


9486. And you would encourage them to continue 
theii- elementary knowledge ?— Yes, or they would 
find themselves left behind. I wanted a class in 
applied mechanics; I got a number of young 
mechftnics to come to it ; theyliad left school for three 
or four yeai-s on un average. They were delighted 
with the first class, and presently wnon they found 
the need of alittle higher arithmetic, they -were unable 
to understand. I started a class to teach them higher 
arithmetic, but before we got to the seventh lecture 
the thing had to be given up, they could not follow it, 
because there had been nothing to fill tlie gap between 
the time they wore at school and the time when they 
were inclined to take that matter up as a science 
study. 

9487. Do you encourage the children in the schools 
in the neighbourhood of the experimental plots to 
visit the plots and have the use of them explained? — 
No, nothing of that kind has been done. 

9488. I understand you cannot give prizes, but yon 
can give scholarships 1— Yes, we do at any rate. W e 
are very mneh in the auditor's bands, and be agrees 
to that. 
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0489. Csiptain Shaw. — The payments -which the 
teachcis earn, which you say amount to £10 or £30 
a year, are for lecturea in the evening once or twice 
a week t — Yes. 

9190. It does not represent the whole salary of the 
teacher ? — Oh, no, it is simply the extra income that 
teachers may get from teaching twenty-eight lessons 
during die winter. 

94‘Jl. Could youtell us of the people who gained 
certidcatcs to teach agriculture, how many of them 
were elementary teachei-s, or alnut wliat percentage 1 
— All that I speak of were teachers in elementary 
schools, all the twenty I speak of. 

9492. Do you know how many elementary schools 
there arc in Westmorland? — 1 don't know howmnuy 
there are. 

9493. Monsignor MoLLor.— I gatlier fium wliat 
you hare said tluit the work of the County Council 
in the administnition of this grant is to carry on tlie 
education of young people after they leave school, 
and chiefly with a view to tit them better for Iheir 
business in life ? — ^Tliat is exactly so. 

9494. And in carrying out that idea you found it 
nece-sanry not only to proinde the eduaition, but also 
to stimulate the detnaud for it?->That is so. 

9495. And you tried to attain this end by sending 
round lecturers to awaken the people to the necessity 
of thU education 1 — And to the fact that help would 
be provided. 

949G. Con you say on the whole whether your 
-work in that direction has been up to the present 
successful ? — ^Yes •, on the -whole it lias been success- 
ful. 

9497. And you think some good fnut has been 
gained by the teaching you have iutroduceU 1 — I 
think in two ways there has lieen good fruit, first, in 
stimulating a desire for knowledge, and then thera has 
been good fruit in tlic acquisition of knowledge 
also. The Committee U now wide awake to 
the fact that the County Councillors in the 
various p.art3 are li.:'aring from their constituents on 
the subject. There is no longer the apathy there was 
at first when we began with our smaller encleavuui-s. 

0498. And do you tlxink i>. solid foundation has 
been made for more effective work in the future t — I 
think so. I don’t reg-ard the subjects we liave sjviken 
so much of, such as dairy, nmbulauce, and cookery 
work, as tlie legitimato ultiuiate end. 1 don't tliiuk 
the County Council ought to spend a great deal of 
their money ou that uitiuiately. But it was perfectly 
right and |irot>ertbiLb these subjects should taught 
at the expeuse of the County Council in order to 
stimulate and break down the, want of interest in 
education; but we should haixlly like to go on per- 
manently with the funds we have at our disposal in 
tciicbitig subjects that are only- subjects of Eve or six 
weeks lectures. We xrnut more permanent work. 

9499. But you take them up because, being vary 
practical in their chanicter, they -would appeal more 
to the people 'i — Yes, and' the fact of tliese things 
being taught has done good itself. We have Iruown 
one or two cjiaes in Westmorland where life lias been 
saved by the knowledge men had from ambulance 
teaching. We liave hud one or two cases where it 
woe certain life -im saved from sudi, and I have no 
doubt the cookery was lietter than it used to be. 

9500. I think you said that you sent round 
teachers to lecture in localities on veterinary scivuce 1 
— In veterinary science upon first aid to cattle in ill- 
ness or accident. 

9501. I was anxious to know a little more in 
detail about that — the nature of these lectuns 1 — It 
is in our programme. 

9503. The object was to enable the people to give 
such aid to cattle as -would carry them over the 
criaa until professional aid oould be obtained? — That 
is so. 4 

9503. And perhaps you might even go further, and 
enable them in ordinary light cases to treat the cattle 
without the necessity of having professional assistance 


— would that be so? — No; I don’t think we have m-j, 
advocated so much. We wisli tlie people to know 
what the signs would be if a cow was iKiMined or 
was getting some disease tluit w’ould render it ncces. 
aary to isolate it. We sliould put the parallel uf it 
in home matters, as “ What to do until the <l>-kiu>r 
comes.” 

9504. Ai-e there not a number of common di.s«>ates 
of cattle which nn ordinary herd is supposed ty be 
able to treat? — I am not farmer enough to aus«(>r 
the question. 

Mr. Mate-'nan . — They do ii*eat them. 

9505. Professor Fitzoekald. — D id they treat them 
well iu the past ? — 

Mr. Batfuian . — Of that I am not certain. 

9500. Monsignor Mollov. — A t nil events, tli«? 
lectures would be of advantage to a heixl, and to those? 
h.iving the treutmeut of ovttle, in dealing with tin- 
ordinary maladies of cattle? — There is no doubt 
about that. 

9507. I should like to be quite clear about tin- 
advantage which the farmer gets in connection with 
these experiraetital plotti. Tn the ffrot place he gets 
rent from the County Council higher than he liiia- 
self is pitying ? — A trifle more. 

950S. He gets £5 where, nerhaps, he pavs £3 !— 
Yes. 

9-509. In the next place the County Council jnys 
for the manufe ami seeil 1 — Yes. 

9510. Next the County Council pays for the labuor 
w'hiob is carried out ou the farm ? — Yes. 

951 1. And lastly tlie funner gets the crop ?— -Yes, 

9512. And he gets all the benefit at first hand 
which results fixiui the e.x]ieriment ? — Yes, in ex- 
change for which he gives his (lensonal su]>erviainn 
and his cure and watchfulness during the whole i>f a 
long season. 

9513. These terms are e.xtremely favourable to thr 
farmer? — Wo thiuk they are fail- to the farmer aod 
fair to the county. 

9514. And I suppose under tliis arrangement you 
have no difficulty in getting e.xperimeutal plots from 
the farmers? — We have had a difficulty in cue 
district, but it has been overcome by one of uur 
county councillors stej'piug forwoi-d aud ofleriug a 
plot of laud. 

Mr. Bateman. — Seven farmers in that district 
have offei-ed plots this year. 

9515. MotLsiguor Molloy. — Do you find the 
funner himself takes n practical interest in the ex- 
]>erimeats earned out on his own laud? — He watches 
it ; I don’t know that I con say more chon that. 

9516. Ho likes to see a gocxl crop coming round! 
— No doubt. 

9517. Chairu.is, — D oes he copy it on his own 
land? — The work is too young to enable us to say. 

Mr. Bateman. — I havo a letter tliis morning from 
Mr. Patterson saying that he is dressing his fingff 
and toe land wirii six tons of lime, and that is 
exactly what we did, and found effective. 

TTi<»i«s. — It has been urged in objection, that 
other experiments have been made on a tairly larj.v 
scale by well-qualified agricidtin'al professoro, bin 
nothing will bring it home to a farmer like seeing it 
in his own district. 

9518. Monsignor Mollot. — I quite agree with you. 
The ex^icrimenta aro can-ied out chiefly with. a view 
to promote a more economical system of farming, 
especially as regards manures, and also to promom 
more efficient cultivation of the land? — I think tw 
latter is the safer -way of putting it. I should harnlf 
like to say that we defiuitely advocate less manure, 
■we -want to show the most efficient method of 

ting the land rather than the cheapest ; tie most 
efficient must be tiie most economical. 

9519. We heard that in Durham and Northumber- 
land they don’t succeed in producing better 
than the farmers produce, but they produce thOT 
with less expense in tho use of artificiM manures 
Yes. 
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9520. Rev. Dr. Wilmn.— W hat is the average 9535. What subjects are tought in the evening Kemi»L 

income you receive undej the Cuatoma and Excise continuation schools t — In Kendal we are teaching , ^7“,*.. 

Act for the county J — £1,700. mensuration ; we have a great deal of diagram work, ^ — 

9521. Do you spend all that m connection with the and so forth ; wo are teaching physiology popularly. 

instruction under tlie Science and Art Department? A doctor who is very earnest in such matters is 

—No, all in what conies under technical instruction, teaching a claas of fifty or sixty— seventy-five on the 

beta good deal of work is done without any connee- register —once every week, and he does it in a very 

tion ^dth the Science and Art Department ; for popular way. 

inirtance, the eiperiniental plot-work has nothing to 9536. A mixed class t— It is a mixed class. There 
do with the Department The £100 a year which we are some men and women, and even lads and girls in 

give to Newton Rigg farm lias nothing to do with the claas. Then we have two large shorthand classes, 

the Science and .^-t Department, but it is all in the and for those who are going to follow clerical life, 

direction of teclmical instruction. And much more, a life connected with clerkship in any way, short- 

npto £500 or £600 n year comes into the county hand is an almost indispensible thing, and there is 

frtDi our doing it in connection with our friends in a great eagerness in oiir town where we were obliged 

South Kensington, because we do the whole thing in to make two classes, because there were more than 

such a dircctiou that we try to get the money from could get into one. And the fourth is the science 

the Imperial Exchequer to arid to the small sum we of common tilings ; it is a series of popular lectures 

have to dispose of. that will hold a lot of inattentive lads and lasses, 

9522. Thenyounotonlyget£l,700,bnt£600from to get them to underatand that there is something 
South Kensington also ? — It comes into the county, well worth looking into, that might not occur to them 
but it does not come to the county council : some little without such instruction. 

of it does, because, where we find the lecturer we take 9537. Do you continue to teach arithmetic in the 
the grants. evening schoolsl—No. 

9523. I understand you have experts about horses 9538. Nor English composition ?— T have told you 
and cattle ; I Buppo.se you have tlie same with regard all that we are doing in Kendal. 

to sheep? — The same lecturer takes the questioa of 9539. You spoke of the evening continuation 
sheep as well. schools as meant to be the feeders to ^e science and 

9524. As to the best breeds, and be deals with art classes? — Yes. 

their diseases? — Yea. 9540. Such subjects as shorthand would scarcely 

6525. Do you think the fanners are coining to come in under that head?— No, it would hardly come 
realise more the advantages of those lectures? — X in under the head of the science and art classes 
think so : there is a strong prejudice against them I alone, but in Kendal we have a kind of duplex eom- 
have heard within the lost few weeks, but the farmers mlttee, we have the Kendal education committee, 
have a loose way of talking : they say "You are just one portion of which is affiliated to the Science and 
wasting your money with this agricultural instruc- Art Department, bnt the shorthand work would 
tion,” but then we find a great number of them come under the general work of the Kendal educa- 
coming and sending their sons, bo we discount these tion committee. 

strong remarks. But that there has been a strong 9541. So the kind of work which these evening 
set against being taught tlie [iriuciples of agricidture schools would lead up to, would not be exclusively of 
among the old fasliioned farmers is beyond question ; the science and art type. It might be of a commercial 
but there ai'O progressive young farmers who are look- type, including such subjects as book-keeping, sliui-t- 
ing at it from a difi'erent poiub of view. hand or French ? — Yea. 

9526. You are jicrscvcmg because you are satis- 9542. Then you say you would not care to spend 

fied that you will auccced in the end ? — Yea much money permanently on teaching such subjects 

9527. The peripatetic system of instruction in as cookery, laundry work, and this course of veteii- 

dairying did not enconroge you, but you have what nary work? — If I hod a great deal of money I should 
we may call a centre for the two counties where yon like to have courses given to every teochei', all round * 
give them six weeks ? — Yes. but having only a soiall sum T dou'i think it would 

9526. Is that more popular ? — We have only had be the wisest way to spend it. 
four or five atudouis there, altogether six; and we 9543. What subjects would you aim at teaching nlri- 
have not hod time to judge yet: as yon saw, that mately? — ItisniorelmportanttogamrightinstnicCiun 
place is all quite now, inagriculture than in any other subject. InKendalof 

9529. Mr. STmrrnF.RS. — Y on spoke of the desire of coarse there are various manufactures, but tlie prepon- 

day scholars to be relieved of the tedium of work in derating need of the county is good agricultural 
day schools ; they are glad to leave school ? — Yes. instruction, — by far the largest commercial turn-over of 

9530. How do you account for that desire to leave the county is in connection with agricultural poisuits, 
school? — I did not intend to convey that they would infinitely beyond all proportion with anything else, 
wish to leave school, but If you tried to get young and than is why I thiiuc the principles of ugricnltnre 
people after they had left school, to go back to the must be one of the first matters that should have our 
routine of the day school work> it would be tedious to attention. 

them. 9544. Would you think of having a school of agri- 

9531. You don’t tliiulf they find the curriculum of culture or agricultural classes in separata centres, an 

the day school tedious, and that they desire to be re- agricultural school uorrespondiug to your science and 
lieved fi-om it ? Oh, no. art school here ?— There is the fam and there is a 

9532. You refer to inducing them to go on with good deal besides dairy work at that farm : it is a 

their studies in the evening school? — If children of demonstration farm as well as a dairy farm, 
thirteen or fourteen have worked pretty bard all day, 9545. You mean the farm at Newton Ei^? — Yes. 
they want somethiiig more attractive than the ordi- And 1 should look to the Depaitment course of agn- 
nary routine of the day school to keep up their cidtur.il instimction wherever people were ready for it 
interest. and wonld take it, bnt I am very anxious to see the 

9533. A boy loaves school this year, does he principles of agricnltnre taught to all the little boys 

go to the evening continuation school that same and girls in the elementary spools in the rural dis- 
year ? — ^We have not much experience yet : we have taicts of the county. I expect most good in fifteen 
only thin winter started the evening continuation years time from work done by the el emen tary 
schools. teachers in leading these children to understand some- 

9534. Your object in tbe continuation schools is thing. 

to strengthen the knowledge of elementary subjects, 9546. Thatisrathergoinghackwardsthunforwards; 
and also to lead up to science and art instruction ? you spoke of the expenditure on cookery and laundry 
—Yea. as not being permanent, and you look forward to 

2 I 
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somctliin" rf mom viiluo, but when yon speak of 
teaching in the eleruentaiy classes that is gning back 1 
— WJiat I mean is this, ve lunsr. tmiu the ti^ncheis of 
the jiresent ihw, eleiuent-uy sclifiol tencliera and the 
yoiiug ]iii|iil tciicliera. nnd the L-s-im|iil teachers, get 
them all brought forward, so that they rliall have an 
intelligent knowledge, and that .sgi-ienttninl instrne- 
tion siiall become in rural distiicts a neces.%iry part 
of edneutiun. 

9r>47. Captain SitAW. — ^You don't coutemplate com- 
pleting their agricultural instructiou in the elemen- 
tary achiv.la ?— Far from it, but to prea-ent the jioison- 
ing entering them. 

95lti. Mr. SiHCTHEKS. — You would advocate the 
teaching of agriculture in day schools by properly 
qn.altficfi teachers 1 — As un individual I should. 

9549. You think iheie would be sufficient time for 
it without hiirm to the other sid jects 1 — I think it is 
moro important than some of the othei' subjects. 

9550. And you think the pupils are of au age to 
profit by that instruction before they leave school i — 
Ves. 

9561. Cbaikman*. — Following up what Mr. Struthers 
has asked you, are most of your schools in the rural 
districts in Westmorland mixed schoolsl — Yes. 

9562. Are they os a rule taught by a male and 
female teacher, boys and girls scpai-ately, or does one 
teacher teach the mixed classes C- -I am not prepared 
to answer with I'egard to ihc rural schools : in Kendal 
it is managed in ^th ways. 

9563. 1 am thinking more of the small schoolsl — I 
have not sufficient knowledge of the small schools. I 
should like to say that I should not wish to be mis- 
uuderstood about position of agricultural instme- 
tion, because as a matter of fact a very considerable 
proportion of the money that we have at our disposal 


goes towanls scientific work tlmt does not boar solely 
upon ngriciiltmiil pursuits. Drawing has nolliin.r to do 
with Agriculture: the money that \vc spend muuauual 
instruction has but little to do with it althringU it nmy 
help a man to mend n gate or a door, but u great deal 
of the money is spent in. u way not conneutdl with aini. 
culture. In ausweriiig Mr Stnither.s, he gave me the 
opportunity of putting very gre.at weight upon the 
agricultural side of things, hut it must not he under- 
stood that tlie County Council would feel that anythiog 
like the whole of the money should be given to agri- 
culture. Towns have tlieir rights and their spccLil 
iadiistrics as well us the couutiy. £900 out of£2,000 
Was allotted for .'igriculture, and £1,100 to pay the 
orgauising expenses : agriculture got a little moie than 
half the net amount at our disposal. 

9554. Mr. Strutuers. — Then the population of 
the county is mi\ch more than lialf agricultural?— 
Much move. I would like to I'cad this letter on the 
question of how long training on oue d-ty of the west 
was necessary, and with whnb results. A schoolmaster 
in Westmorland writes: — “I have no hesitation in 
giving an affirmative answer to your inquiry as to 
file benefit I received from my attendance on the 
teocliers science classes at Kendal. Prior to attend- 
ing them 1 had absolutely no knowle<lgc of either 
the principles of agriculture or inorganic cliemistry: 
the practical and interesting manner in which these 
subjects were taught enabled me to take up and teach 
both. In our day class we have taken agriculture 
three years in succession and chemistiy two years, 
receiving the maximum grants for both sul>jects from 
the Education Department." 

9555. Professor Fitzoerald.' — That teacher when 
he was being trained in Kendal attended for three 
years ? — He attended for three years only on 
Saturdays. 


Mr. Jimea 
BAtemsn 


Mr. James Bateuait, Organising Secretary to 

9556. Cbairmam. — You are the Technical Instructor 
andOrgsnising Secretary of the Westmorland County 
Council ? — Yea. 

9567. You are prepared to give us some evidence, I 
believe, as regards tbe organisation of classes 1—1 think 
Mr. Oilkes has gone into that pretty fully ; it is 
mainly done by pioneer lecturing in the different dis- 
tricts. 

9558. Then we need not repeat anything j'ou fbinV 
Mr. Gilkes has gone fully into; perhaps you will supple- 
meut it and then come to those subjects on which you 
can give ns special informatiorr yourself ? — I don’t think 
Mr. Gilkes mentioned the fact that I am sent around 
to each of the districts to see the schoolmasters and 
otliers interested, to do pioneer work, and try and 
get these classes organised by explaining how they 
can get aid from the County (JounciL 

9659. Perhaps you could answer the question with 
regai-d to the elementary schools ; can yon tell me 
whether there are many mixed schools — hoys and 
girls I mean — mixed schools taught by a single 
teacher ? — There are some, but I cannot give you the 
number. 

9560. In Ireland we have an appreciable number 
in that position, and I want the information for the 
benefit of schools of that sort? — 1 think Mr. Chalmers 
will be better able to answer that. 

9661. Assuming that there are such schools where 
there is only a male teacher or a female teacher, should 
you propose that the principles of agriculture should 
be taught by the teacher, whetlier male or female, 
accordi^ as to whicli the school is under ?— I don’t 
think it would do for the female teacher to 
agriculture ; but, if a male teacher had gone through 
a special laboratory coni-se ■with a view of 
■giiculture experimentally I should certainly advise 
that 


tlie Westmorland Comity CouncD, examined. 

9562. Mr. Gilkes advocated the teaching of agri- 
culture both to boys and girls. What I want to get 
from you is whether if there was a school in which 
there was only a female teacher, you think the 
boys and girls of that school should bo taught by the 
female teacher ? — I should not. have thought that they 
should be taught agriculture to any extent, for it is 
no use teaching agriculture from books, 

9563. Do you wish to say anything with regard lo 
school teaobere classes } — I have had a great deal of 
experience of those classes ; in fact, 1 luive actually 
taught them myself. For the first year wo had quite 
a large number of teocliers, I tliink ihii-ty-eight ; the 
second year not quite so many ; in the tliird your there 
was a furtiier ffdling of j some had left tlie district 
and others had qualified. We found that those who 
were in earnest took up in addition to the agricultural 
teaching the laboratory work. They found they 
could not make anything of it unles-s they had a 
knowledge of chemistry, and so they took two sciences 
concurrently. 

9664. I suppose at first wlien all the teachers were 
more or less uninstructed you would naturally have had 
larger classes than in succeeding years when a pro 
portion of them were getting their certificates ?— They 
bod got their certificates and qualified themselves to 
teach. 

9565. And therefore there would be a fewer number 
loft in the county who were unqualified, and that 
would account for tlie falling off to some extent I — 
That did. 

9566. Perhaps you would give ns some informatimi 
with regard to the experimental plots? — On those 
plots I have had to caivy on the work myself entirely. 
I gat aid from farmers and labourers in the distnet in 
doing the actual work. One great point about the 
plots is that the committee insist that the work 
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should be done accurately. We are not content with 
veigliing the outside and the tnttldle row of the root 
crop and then multiplyiuc by the number of rows, but 
the whole crop is weighed and the whole of the tops 
as well. One objeot really in the fallow crops wa.s 
to test the relative values of the various m.-unures 
which were usually applied as dressing in Westmor- 
land, and we took equal values, I don't know that 
that was a very scientific way of getting about it, for 
we didn't get the proper ingredients according to the 
gah of the plant. But the formers can more easily 
reckon their actual values than by having to work a 
scries of proportion sums. 

95C7. On the experimental plots that we visited 
first, on the mosslond was farmyard manure used, or 
is it only artificial manure?— We don’t use farmyard 
maniu'e there because the soil is already charged with 
vegetable matter, and it is not thought necessary. 
A peat soil does not respond to farmyard manure so 
well as some other soils. 

9568. Therefore you don’t tty experiments as to 
the result of putting artificial manure with farmyard 
manure. We had evidence about that at Carlisle, 
and one of the witnesses told us that some artificial 
manure acted as an antiseptic and destroyed the farm- 
yard manure — you have not tried that experiment 1 — 
Yes; on suitable soils we have tried a half-dressing 
of fiumyard manure and a half-dressing of artificUL 

9569. Did you ever find that the artificial manure 
counteracted the oSect of the farmyard manure? — 
We have not fouud that on the plots. 

9570. I think as far as the details of the manage- 
ment and maintenance go we have already had the 
facts from Iilr. Qilkes ; perhaps you would give us auy 
general observations that occur to you upon other 
points connected with your office as organising 
secretary?-- 1 might say a few words about manuri 
instruction. A question was asked as to the number 
of classes for manual instruction. 

9571. There are several points in connection with 
manual instruction on which we should like infoma- 
tion, Por instance, has it caught on in the rural 
schools in Cumberland. We heard there was only 
one rural school in which it was practised outside the 
town? — We have fifteen schools where manual in- 
struction is taught, and we give them grants towards 
the expenses. It is mainly the teacdierB’ salaries 
which absorb the grants. 

9572. Captain Snaw. — Those are evening classes ? 
-r-Those are evening classes, and mostly in the rural 
districts — twelve out of the fifteen. 

9573. Cbaiouam. — ^W hat we particularly want bo 
know is whether any of those teachers carry out in 
their own schools what they learned in the evening 
schook? — Yes; we have teachers teaching manual 
instruction who have got the information or teaching 
from our own schools. 

9574. Are there many in Westmorland? — Not 
many ; I think tbr>!e. 

9675. Do you think it is likely to spread! — I 
think it is. As soon as ever the evening continua- 
tion schools are established we shall have a whole group 
of teachers. 

9576. Is there any difficult in providing funds in 
wal districts? Will the managers provide the funds 
for the carrying out of the system? — In many cases. 
I know that they give at least the schoolroom ; they 
forego the rent. 1 don’t know where it comes from, 
but we don’t pay it. 

9677. WOl they give any nsaistance towards the 
buying of benches and tools? — I think they will in 
some cases. 

9578. We rather gathered from the evidence at 
Carlisle that that was the real obstacle — that the 
®*uagers won't put their hands into their pockets 
fpr tliat purpose ? — To a great extent that will be 
the ohetade here ; but in the evening continuation 
tehool they will get a grant from the Education 
l?ei*rtment. 

9579. Can the County Councils ^nd -their money 


in aiding the rural schools ? — In the evening schools. KeoCiL 
They cannot give it to primary schools. - — 

9580. What wo are inquiring into is whether wo ' 

could work manual classes into toe school hours. In 

Ireland the State would probably have to provide the ®***”“*‘ 
funds , if it is done here the funds are provided from the 
school rate, I suppose, in Board schools. But how 
would it be in voluntary schools ^I suppose it 
would come from the general fund. 

9581. And you thhik there would be a difficulty 
in finding funds for equipping these manual classes 1 
— I think there will. 

9582. Mr. Stbutbebs.— I should like to be quite 
clear about the distinction between the day school and 
the evening continuation school— you spoke of fifteen 

centres in which manual instruction was given ! 

Yes, but those are not evening continuation schools. 

9583. Centres for inatructiog teachers? — No; 
classes in rural districts wbers manual instruction 
is taught in connection with the County Council 
work. 

9584. Are they taught during the day ? — They are 
not, except in one ; ^ey are mostly taught in the 


9585. They are not drawing grants from the 
Department ; they arc solely in connection with the 
County Council?— Yes; they were organised solely by 
tiie County Councih 

9586. Then who are attending those centres — they 
are not teachers ? — Soma of them are teachers. 

9587. But not all! — not all teachers; they are not 
teachers’ classes. 

9568. Have yon a teachers’ class in addition ? — 
Yes, a special teachers’ class for training teachers to 
teach. 

9589. Do you know how many teachers you have 
trained 1 — About fifteen. 

9590. And you have already three of those talcing 
the work in their own schools during the day! -I 
think there would be more taking the work in tbeii 
own scbools during the day. I was speaking of those 
who are taking up the work in the evening schoola 

9561. 1 thought you said in answer to the cliairman 
that thei'e were less than half a dozen elementary day 
schools, and then yoti suggested three! — I am afraid 
there is some confusion; the teachers who are teaching 
who have got their equipment from our own schools, 
are teaching in evening schools which are nnder the 
control of the County Council. 

9592. CEAnuiAX. — Teaching adults, not childien? 
— ^Those who have left school 

9593. Mr. Strutbebs. — C ome to the ordinary day 
school Is manual instruction given in any of those ? 
Yes, certainly. I visited six of them in Westmor- 
land myself, and I have &o doubt there are others. 
There are two in Eendal — excellent schools. 

9594. Taught by the teacher of the day school? — 
Not necess^y ; in one case by the teacher ; in other 
cases by men taken from outzide. 

9595. Have those teachers or instructors been 
trained at your class? — Some of them have. The 
others have got certificates or qualifications elsewhere 
—from the Sheffield school which visits Ambleside 
every year for two months. 

9596. Have you any form of hand and eye training 
as ai»rt from wood-work ?— There is card-board work, 


and Sloyd. 

9597. The Sloyd means wood-work? — Yes. 

9598. Have you any other form of manual instruc- 
tion than wood-work in the day schools ! — There is 
card-board work. 

9599. Os ptoifi Shaw. — You have not much ex- 
perience of the day schools yourself ?— No ; it is juirt 
incidentally. Mr. Chalmers probably known » great 
deal more about it. 

9600. Mr. StBUTHERS. — You know spemally abont 
evening schools : of these there are two classes — those 
getting grants from the Education Department, and 
certain special classes conducted by yourself and 
maintain^ by the County Council?-— The aim of the 
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County Council is to have those classes affiliatedwith 
the Science and Art Department except for manual 
iustrnction whicli does not come in their cuiriculum. 

9C01. Professor Fitzoerald. — A nd shortliancU — 
Those are in the evening continuation schools. 

9602. Mr. Strutoeus. — H ow many evening con- 
tinuation schools have you under the County Council 
and conducted under the I'egulntions of the Science 
and Art Department ! — We have none conducted 
under the regulations of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment; they are under the Education Departuieiil, at 
Shap, Cross Craik, and Kendal. 

9G03. Have you any classes under the Science and 
Art Depai’tmentl — We have the ordinary science 
and art classes. 

9604. Ho'v many of tlioiw liave youi — If it is a 
question of classes it is something like fifty. 

96C5. An important part of your work is training 
teachers agriculture ? — It was. 

9606. But it is not now, because so many have 
been trained 1 — It is runout 

9607. That presupiioses you would advocate the 
teaching of agrioultnre in the day schools 1 — I tliink 
to the up[)er standards it would be an excellent thing 
— after the fifth standard, or including tlie fifth, 

9608. That means children who are over twelve 1 — 
About that. 

9609. Can yon say in what form you would give 
instruction in agi-icidlure in the day schools to chil- 
dren over twelve! — should appeal to them and 
sramulate their thoughts by making it experimental. 

9610. You know Mr. Chalmers' method of teaching 
agriculture ? — I do, and if you don’t mind, I think it 
would be better to let Mr. Uhalraera state it himself. 

9611. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — What are the special 
subjects usually taught in these evening schools ? — 
Under the Science and Art Department, chemistry, 
organic and inorganic, physics, physiology, botany. 
Biological botanical classes precede the botany classes, 
where the students are allowed to make their own 
sections and moimt (hem. They have microscopes, 
and are equipped with all the necessary apparatus. 
Mathematics is a subject which is very largely taken 
np. 

9612. Monsiguor Mollox. — Are there any rural 
schools in this county, with garden plots attached 
to them for the teachhig of agriculture! — There are 
not. 

9613. Would it be in the power of ihe County 
Council to expend a poi-tion of ^eir funds in helping 
to establish such garden plots! — Certainly; it is done 
by other counties, not for the elementary schools. 

9614. I mean for the elementary schools! — They 
cannot do that, it is ill^al. 

9615. In what way can they establish such 
plots for educational purposes! — They have jilots 
and they engage experts to teach, to give a series of 
lectures on the plots themselvra, taking the young 
people with them. That is what is done, especially in 
the south. 

9616. Who would these young people be — the 
children of farmers who have already left school! — 
I think they are grown people, mostly gardeners. 

9617. Young men! — Yes, and old men as well, 
all kinds of people, not necessarily farmers, but those 
who have smMl gardens. 

9618. You have no experience of such teaching! — 
Not here. 

9619. Captain Shaw. — With regard to the teachers’ 
classes which you have held, wlmt course of team- 
ing do you give teachers in them ! — Agriculture and 
chemistry. 

9620. How much time do yon devote! — Some of 
them come ac ten o’clock in the morning and remain 
until six iu the evening. We allow them to work as 
long as they like. 

9621. That refers to classes at the Central School 
But have you had teaffiiers’ classes at any place else ! 
— Notteachers’ classes entirely. We hvae had classes 


to which teachers have come. We have had as many 
as six teachers at a morning class, but we had no 
laboratory work. 

9622. How long does the course for teachei-s go on ! 
— It is concurrent with the Science and Art season • 
it begins in October, and ends with the examination.' 

9623. Do you consider one such session is sufficient 
to prepare the teachers ! — Certainly not. 

9624. If a teacher has to teach, agriciiltm-e scienti- 
fically, how long do you think he requires training ! 

At le.ast three years. He should study alongside 
agriculture the chemistry of tlie farm in the laboratory, 

9625. Mr. Strcthrbs. — B y three years you mean 
three winter sessions 1 — Yes, from October to May. 

9626. Captain Seaw. — It would be very difficult 
to qualify all the teachers of the country if they had 
to give three years — is there any substitute for that! 
As things are arranged at present 1 don’t see there is 
any substitute. 

9627. Do you think it would be safe to let the 
teachers take up this teaching of agriculture unless 
they had three yeara’ training ! — No ; I think it 
would be very bookey if they did. 

9628. Would it be possible for them to learn some 
elementary botany and chemistry tending to agricul- 
ture ! — It depends upon the capacity of the teacher. 
I think three sessions would be much better than 
two ; he would find himself more thoroughly equipped 
for performing experiments and awakening interest 
in the children's minds. It becomes a very dangerous 
thing if a teacher has only had one or two sessions in 
laboratory work for him to perform experiments. 

9629. In other places in teaching elementary science 
a system has been adopted of giving the teachers a 
lesson beforehand, and letting them repeat it, and so 
gradually training them up without going deeply into 
the teaching of any particular science. Do you think 
such a scheme should be adopted ! — I should not lend 
myself to that. You mean for the teacher to be a 
lesson ahead of the children ! 

9630. For the beginning, but he gets far ahead as 
he gets on ! — 1 never heard of such a system, and 
should not advocate it. 

9631. In teaching the class, do you find the teachers 
who come to you to be trained are sufficiently pre 
pared already to take up the subject of agriculture, or 
have you to go through a lot of preliminary training! 
— They have the power of absorption, and there is no 
difficulty when they give their minds to it 

9632. Do you find they have any preliminary know- 
ledge of chemistry ! — Some of them have. 

9633. Those ones, of course, can get through the 
course much more quickly ! — Much more quickly, as a 
rule. In the training colleges — I don’t know what they 
are doing now — but formerly the teaching was very 
superfici^, very bookey; the laboratory work was 
not tliovoughly done I found that in the case of 
teachers who had come to the place with passes in 
diemistry, knew very little about the important part 
of the practical work. 

9634. Do you think the passing of the examination 
by the teachers under the Science and Art Depart- 
ment is a satisfactory test of their capabilities ! — No. 

9635. What would you prefer to that! — I should 
like to see what the teacher has done, and have some 
idea of the work he has gone through. 

9636. If you have trained a teacher yourself I 

suppose you consider it would he safe to give him a 
certificate to teach after watching his work 1 — If you 
specially name agriculture, and I knew be had a three 
years' course in the laboratory 

9637. If you personally had been superintending 
the instruction, of the course, you would feel assured 
that you could confidently recommend a man to teach 
it after he had gone through the course simply after 
he had been tr^ned under you ! — It would depend on 
circumstances. I should not like to answer that 
question without due consideration. Some teachers 
get passes and they are not fit to teach ; others who 
get passes are. 
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Mr. Sthcthebs. — B ut it is not a question of pass- 

^^^aptoin Shaw. — I t is a question of your observing 
their metliud of learning the thing wlien receiving 
the iiuitruetioD. 

963S. Professor Fitzgeiuld. — I f you yomself had 
had teachers under your supervision for two years, 
don't you think that at the end of two years yon 
younelf would be able to recommend tliose of your 
class who would be good teachers 1 — I think I could 
pick out those who would be sufficiently equipped to 
teach. 

9633. Chairman. — C ould yon tell whether they 
hod been good teachers until they had been actually 
engaged in teaching 1 —You would want to see their 
oethoda 

9640. Professor Fitzgerald. — B ut if you had 
practising schools, in which you saw them teach, don't 
you think you would be then able to tell 1 — Certainly. 

9641. Captain Shaw. — How far can agricultural 
instruction be canie«l out in schools, recognising the 
fact that the children leave at twelve or thirteen years 
of agel — Approximately, up to the first stage of the 
Science and Art Department. 

9642. That deals simply with plant food aud the 
growth of plants and the use of manures 1 — And the 
compositiou of the soil. 

9o43. It does not touch live stock t— It does not 
touch live stock. 

9644. Do you know the syllabus of the ele- 
mentary day school Code 1 — I have gone through it j 
1 have never actually taught that. 

9645. Dues that comprise all that yon think could 
he siiceessfullv taught think so; I think it is a 
very fair syllabus. 

9616. Professor Fitzcsrald. — Y ou said that agri- 
culture should be taught practically in the schools ? — 
1 think so. 

9647. Do you mean by that, that the children in 
the schools aliould plough 1 — Not plough ; the children 
cannot plough. 

9648. Tlicn by teaching agriculture practically in 
the schools you mean that tliey should see experi- 
ments made upon the growth of plants ? — All the 
ample experiments should be made by the teacher, 
and be should take them out on the farms, and I 
believe every teacher in the rural districts has that 
opportunity. 

9649. That is, that he should utilise the farms in 
his neighbourhood for the purpose of making object 
lessons ) — He cannot teach agriculture without doing 
it 

9650. He cannot teach it properly witbont doing 
it, but he can teach what is sometimes called agri- 
culture out of a book t — It may be called agriculture, 
hut it is a waste of time. 

9651. You mean he should illustrate the principle 
cf agriculturo by practical experiments and object 
lessons on neighteuring farms 7— Exactly. 

9652. You think it is very desirable that the 
children themselves should make experiments if 
possible? — Some of the simpler ones. 

9653. You mentioned chemistry as on introductory 
subject to agriculture ; do you think that biology 

any form, such as elementary botany, would be 
useful ? — Yes j that is exceedingly useful, and geo- 
logy too. 


9654. You think children should be encouraged to KemUI. 

make collections of injurious insects and plants — ^onToTiB# 
botanicul collections? — That would be agx’oat hel]). — 

9655. Professor FmoKRALn. — Do you 
teaching them to take an iutei-est in those tilings in 
their neighbourhood would be of educational value to 
them?— I do think that. 

9666. CoAioMAN. —There are one or two questions 
which arise out of what I see in this boob that 1 
don’t quite uuderetind. and one is — what do you 
mean by the term “fog”? — The aftermath. 

9657. What we mean in the North of Ireland by 
fog is the moss that grows in coarse land 1 — Yes ; it is 
a common term here, applied to aftermath 

9058. Professor Fitzgerald. — Have you con- 
sidered this scheme put foiward for teaching 
elementaiT agriculture in the schools in France 1 — 
have not seen sufficient of it to speak about it ; I 
have aeeii some notices of it in the paper. 

9659. Chairmax. — A nother question is in reference 
to lime-dressing. I think that so many tons of lime 
had been applied to an acre to cure the finger-and-toe 
disatse — coidd you tell me what would l>e the cost 
per ton of that Umet — It dejiends entirely on the 
distance to the kilnj iu some coses the cost is exceed- 
ingly small ; in other cases 25s. a ton. 

9G60. Then the cartage makes a difference t — Yes, 
it docs. 

9660a. Can you give me any idea of what cost a 
ton of lime would be at tlte lime kOn 1 — They sell it 
by the bushel — probably 10s. or I2«. a ton. 

9661. If you harl a field near a lime kiln, or had a 
lime kiln of your own, yon could put six tons on for 
60s., but if you were n consider.ible distance from a 
lime kilu it would cost you three times tbat to 
manure an acre of laud t — Yrs, it would. 

9662. Now I see iu this table, where you give the 
result of manurial exjieriments on lea oats, that the 
produce of the unmannred is nearly in every inslonoo 
greater tbau that of the manured land— do you think 
that that is a reason for not manuring? — I think if the 
form is well fai'med they should seldom mannrelea oats. 

9663. I am sot surprised at finding the com is 
better, but 1 am rather surprised at finding that the 
straw is better iu half the number of instances, and 
that the difference of the nanui-ed ground is so very 
little in excess of whet the produce on the unmanured 
land ia I think the highest figure here for the 
nitrate of soda is 248-13, whereas in the unmanured 
it is 235T0? — Yes, but the grain is considerably more. 

That was the only plot where the oats were not laid. 

With regard to No. 5 end Na 6, two manured plots, 
they st<^ well, the produce in tiiose eases being 
123 8 and 168-3 for the grain, and for tlie straw 220 
and 221, respectively, both of them something lower 
than the groin that was not manured. 

9664. Monaignor Mollot. — Do you think that 
practical agricultural teaching can be given in con- 
nection with experimental plots to boys who have 
already left school? — I think so. 

9G65. It would be a sort of continuation school for 
agricultural teaching ? — ^Yes, certmnly. 

9666. Is that a pui-pose to which the County 
Council could apply their foods ? — I think they could 
in connection with the agricultural classes. 

9667. Should yon think it desirable? — I should 
think it very desirable indeed. 


Mr. John Chalmers, Head Master of I 

9668. Chairman. — You are the Head Master of the 
Burton-in-Kendal National School — will you tell ns 
»hat in your experience are the benefits derived 
by teachers of elementary schools from attending 
^ses for laboratory instruction? — If we go no fnrtber 
Mta what has been talked about already with regard 
fo teaching agriculture, T myself, and other teachers 
la the neighbourhood have found it of very great 
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value. And we may go outride the teaching of 
agricultm-e and go to object lessons of various Undo. 

There is no doubt that being conversant with chemistry 
helps the teacher to a very great degree in selecting 
his subjects for object lessons, and besides that 
it gives him a power in manipulating things in 
giving his lessons before the children. If he has 
bad a laboratory practice be does not go there all 
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fearin" and quaking tliat his experiments won’t cornu 
off. He feels sure that he will get tiiem off, and the 
children take ninre interest in them. I don’t think, 
with regard to what Inis l)een said about teachers' 
classes, there is much more left for me to say upon 
that point except as a priictieal teacher. 

9069. Perhaps yon could answer the question with 
regai-d to inLced classes. In Ireland I see by the 
report that more than half the schools liave only 
mixed classes — a mix«l attendance of boys .and girls. 
There are 4,371 schools for the mixed attendance of 
boys and girls out of a total of 8,530; of those 919 
have masters only, 1,579 having mistresses only, and 
982 having a master and a female assistant, aud 891 
having a master and a workniistress. Tliat will show 
yon the very large number that are mixed, and the 
very large number that have only mkti-esses. In the 
case of a school where there was only a mistress, 
would yon agree with Mr. Bateman that agriculture 
should not he taught 7 — I don’t think it could be 
tauglit in all its phases successfully. There are many 
things connected with agriculture that they might 
teach, such as dairying, but not field agriculture. 

9670. Putting aside the schools that have only 
mistresses, do you think that in the mixed schools 
that arc taught by masters only, the masters could 
teach the girls as much as it was desirable that they 
should know of agriculture! — Yes, that is so. In my 
case my own is a mired school, and I do not divide 
them for agriculture. In fact I find that the girls 
themselves take an equal interest with the hoys. 

9671. Do you find that attending laboratory in- 
struction is an assistance in the choice of objects 
suitable to the locality in which the school is situated 1 
— Decidedly, a great advantage. 

9672. Could you give us any general observations 
upon the teaching of the pnnciples of agriculture in 
elementary schools 1 — The Code has been mentioned 
as a standard. But the Instructions to the iuspectors, 
and also various other parts of the Code, give us n liberty 
to remove from that. We are not compelled, especi- 
ally in the lower parts, to take our object lessons from 
exactly what is quoted there. Our object lessons of 
course must be — if we take agriculture in the upper 
part of the school — such object lessons in the lower 
as shall lead to the agricultural lessons in the upper 
part. For instance, we may take parts of a plant or 
portions of the soil. We may take many other 
things — animals on a farm ; they can be taken up in 
the lower classes in connection with our object lessons. 
Of course we cannot get the objects for all these 
things. But there are diagrams published now by 
various firms which answer the purpose remarkably 
well. In many object lessons the actual object can be 
got. If it can be obtained it is preferable. If it 
cannot be got the next best thing is a good [jicture 
of it. 

9C73. You are allowed the agricultural objectsi 

Yes, or any object that would come under object 
lessons. These are diagrams which may be taken in 
the intermediate classes with regard to “Implements 
of Agriculture ” {producing picture) ; “ Roots and 
Tubers ” {producing picture) ; “Running and Climbing 
Stems ” (producing picture) ; “ Dispersion of Seeds ” 
(producing picture). In many of these cases it is 
passible not only to have a diagram but the actual 
plants themselves, and it is a good thing to send the 
children out to collect them. 

9674. These pictures are supposed to be on a larger 
scale than the natural objectsi — Much larger of 
coursu for class teaching pnqmses. 

9675. How far may the teaching of agriculture be 
assisted by attendance at classes and making expei i-. 
ments before the class? — If you are deabng with soil 
it is not much use to tell a child that it is com- 
posed of certain ports of sand and clay, unless you can 
show the child that the apparatus for that purpose 
is not very expensive. It was suggested that a 
few tubes might be bought. But there are cases in 
which one or two tubes won't do. You must take the 


soil and filter it; let the children actuallysce that the 
clay is got.from the soil, aud that the sand is passed 
away to tlie bottom of the gliuss. You can show them 
that there is lime in the soil, and I take iron out too. 
If I am giving a lesson on manures, if it is a phosphate, 
I don’t consider I have satisfactorily taught tlie lesson 
uuless I get it myself or let some of them come for- 
ward and get it. Many of these little things can be 
illustrated in that way, and it raises the interest of 
the cbiltlren. 

9676. Do you find the effect of this teaching is to 
make the children feel they would like to possess a 
fuller knowledge, or make tliem mora zealous in at- 
tending advanced classes? — Yes; there are several 
such cases in my own school this year. Two or three 
have asked me if they might not enter under the 
Science and Art Department for agriculture. 

9677. Wiiat age would these children bel — One- 
twelve, another thirteen, and another just turned 
fourteen. 

9678. Mr. Redingtojt. — D o you teach agriculture 
according to the syllabus of the Code ? — According to- 
the syllabus from a certain degree. Below the sixth 
standard I don't. I can give you an icleiv of bow I took 
out my own lessons. 

9679. Mr. Stuuthbks. — M ight I ask do you teach 

it os a class subject or as a specific subject? — Asa 
class subject ; we cannot take it as a specific. I am 
taking Coarse D. Here are some lessons in Standard. 
2. I have no standard 1 in my school. The hedge- 
hog, and certain things connected with the farmyarf, 
such as buildings. I always go a little beyond the farm- 
yard — if T teach the farmyard lessons at all — more 
according to the Yorkshire plan. We rarely see a fold- 
yard or a stack-yard in this county. The fold-yard is. 
one that cattle can be kept in in winter. They put the 
crops into barns here. From that I have taken up the 

dairy and its contents, with butter and cheese-maU tig. 
The butter has actually been made in front of the child- 
ren in a bottle, aud the curd has been extracted from 
the milk for cheese-making. Those little experiments 
are not at all difficult, and many children are able to 
do them fur tliemselves. Then I follow on with souie 
work in the fields, and in connection with dowers and 
fruit. The children are recommended to bring those 
flowers. Let them seek flowers that are out at the 
time these lessons are gpven. Then we take up the 
lee and bee-keeping, but I don’t recomoieud them to 
bring bees. The following season we take up autumn 
work in the fields. Then following tliat, we take np 
farmers’ tools and implements — the plough, the harrow, 
the roller, the reaping machine, and their usea Then 
1 follow on with the threshing machine, the drill, the 
steam plough. Then I take up lessons on the horse. 
From that we go on to the next standard — stems, 
leaves, and their uses, any of them that might be used 
as food, with their description. Then they follow on 
with the next standard — the contents of the soil, 
mineral and vegetable matter, how plants feed, soluble 
mineral food and how it is obtained by the rootlets, 
and what part of their food is obtained by the leaves), 
and then, after dealing with plant food, I come to the 
plant itself. With regard to the feeding of cattle and 
the storing of manure, I have always found, ever 
since I have been about liere, that the manure seems 
to be a thing which the farmere can afford to throw 
away. They don’t take the care that they ought to 
do, though some of them, since the County Council’s 
lectures, have got covered sheds and tanks, and are 
taking greater care than before. Last night I rode 
past a farm where it was pitiable to see the liquid 
manure flowing down the ditches by the roadside. 
There is no doubt that farmer will give ^8 or £10 a 
ton for some stuff afterwards to supply the loss of 
that manure. I have taken phosphate and nitrer 
genous manures, nuinure applied to grass lands in 
different seasons, the storage in tanks of farmyard 
manure, tlie loss by beat and wet, the necessity for 
draining. Then stagnant waxer is shown. Of cour» 
the plants show all kinda of insects which infest those 
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places. Thf iliwnniie 1 ahvjiys sl»ow l>y Iwvingtwo 
tnl>es, one lille<l "‘itli saml :m«l the otlier with clay, 
haviu" ftt e1ii‘ bottom of each Lulio a cork with a hole. 
Into Mch tiilw I jioiir lui ei|iuvl amount of water, and 
the chil'livK soon see what n'tcutivc power the clay 
has which the &iud lias not, lov the water is soon 
through the sand on to the floor of tho school room. 
Xlien I take np sucli little expei-imoiits as sliowing 
the sweetHiing of land by lime. I take a solution of 
litmiiK, show how it is niado acid ; I let lime act on it 
so as to make it alkaline ; I take a solution of ferrous 
Bulphate and add lime to it ; they see the praeijiitate 
in it, and they know Uie thiug is insoluble, ami ihere- 
fore the plant cannot Utke it. I eiwleavour to fix on 
ihciu firmly that the plants cannot take iusoliiblc 
matter. Then T follow up witli these diagrams hers, 
■VTc take the steam plough, the plough for horse woi-k, 
the swinging jilough, the double, the wheel jiloiigh, 
and then go on to tlie cultivutora — harrows and their 
work — and then the steam thresher, with the engines. 
I don’t put u|i these diagi-ams and say "Now, you 
mist look hci-e. This is a water drill and seed drill 
oombLued. In here you feed .the water and tliere the 
seed ; here there are so many wheels and there so 
many coultei-s.” But I put them up and let the 
children tell me what they can see with regai-d to the 
consti-ucfion of them. If a child says, " I see two 
wheeb^ — two wheels or two shafts," or, “1 see a 
chain," 1 take it tliat that is a good answer. Let 
them have the powcM of observation well brought 
cut. As a farmer said the other day, " If you will 
get these childi'en’s powere of observation well brought 
out with regard to agiiculture, they will not make 
such mistakes as we very often do make." Wien a 
farmer tells you he bus been buying nitrate of soda, 
ami that it contains 95 per cent, of nitrogen, you will 
soon see tiicrc is sometliing wrong. 

9G80. Do the childreu have text books in their 
hands when you are giving a leasonl — No; they 
have text books that they can read afterwards, or 
can go over the subject at another time, and connect 
the reading with tlie dmgram. 

9681. You tliiuk text books are useful when they 
are illustrated by practical experiment ? — Very use- 
ful indeed. 

9082. Have you got any garden or small plot 
attached to your school 1 — We have not. The land is 
very difficult to obtain in our place, and I don't think 
the manogei'S would quite see their way to go to the 
expense of it. We should liave allotments, but T only 
know one place is Westmorland where it was tried 
for one season. 

9683. Would it be a help to you in teaching ? — 
Mo-si decidedly. 

9684. What size plot would you like to have 1 — 
Dne ;>erhaps twonCy yaids square : that can be divi- 
deil up into plots for various little experiments. 

9685. How do you get the things you have to 
show the pupils now — some of these roots cannot be 
obtained now 1 — Carrots, turnips, and mangolds can 
still be obtained. 

9686. You mean you could buy themi — I should 
he more likely to send tlie children to the farmers to 
heg them. 

9687. It would be a great help to have some way of 
growing them themselves 1 — Of course, and I think 
they would take a far greater interest in them when 
they pull them up. If J have wanted a certain grass 
when giving a lesson, I have let a boy go out to see 
if he can find it ; sometimes he will come back bring- 
ing all kinds of things — anything hut tho right one ; 
hut the next boy perhaps is very keen to fetch it, and 
shows he knows better. 

9683. I suppose they take a great interest in 
these practical experimentsi — Very great; it would 
be fatal to attempt to teach agriculture without 
experimente. 

9689. If it is conducted in that way, you t.litnk 
it Would be a useful thing to teach in demontary 
schools T — Yes, because it gives the children a liking 


for these things, nnd they will go a little further 
afield with it ; \vc Jiave, I lielLeve, a sample of every ApriiB, issi. 
kind 'rf leaf in our scliuol which is grown in the 
neiglibombood. Chalmers. 

9C9<!. Is your school a purely rural sebooM — Quite. 

9691. What size! — Jly average attendance at the 
present time is ninety-eight. 

9692. How many teachers) — Myself, an assistant, 
and an assistant mistress. 

969.3. Mr. .Sthotiiers. — A sewing oiistrcssl — 

Yes. 

9694. Professor Fitzcbkald. — Y ou and your assist- 
ant are botli male teachers i — Yes. 

9695. Mr. Kbdisoton. — If it were a smaller school 
with only one teacher, would tliere be any difficulty 
in carrying on this teaching! — It would not be so 
easy, because I can divide the school between myself 
and my assistant, and these lessons can go on simul- 
taneously. 

9C9C. As to tho course of instruction that the 
teacliers .should have gone through in order to be able 
to conduct agricultund classes in the way you do, is 
it your opinion that there should be a tJiree years’ 
course! — It depends on what practical knowledge a 
te.xolier may have of farming before ho begins to 
take up this subject ; there are some teachers who 
are farmers' sons, and are capable farmers them- 
selves. 

9697. But they have to learn a great deal about 
elementary geology and botany? — Yes; and tliat 
would necessitate their attending some science 
clavsea. 

9698. Supposing three years could not be given 
to the subject, have you ever thought of the 
possibility of tcauliers going on .^turdays to centres 
and being instructed in the principles of agricul- 
tural chemistry! — That is the \ery thing we did 
ourselves here ; our ceutrea were held in Kendal, 
and we came up on Saturdays. 

9699. Are the centres still held? — Not for agri- 
culture. 

9700. Why were they stopped? — I should say 
the reason of their stopping was there wore no 
more students to come on; I daresay we thought 
we knew as much os Mr. Bateman, and there was no 
need for us to como any more. 

9701. You do not know how many teachers there 
are in Westmorland! — I think in our district we 
should have potsibly 300. 

9702. Professor Fitzoeeaid. — D o you think there 
are a thousand teachers in Westmorland? — Yea; if 
you take the Westmorland district, that is, that 
wliich is examined by the Westmorland inspeo- 
tors, 1 daresay there would he quite a thousand 
teachers. 

9703. Mr. Redisotos. — T hen are there not a great 
many teacheco who have not come to the course 
yet? — I don't think there will be many left in 
tlie schools at present ; there may be some who have 
removed and new ones come in, but I think, on the 
whole, those who are in situations, particularly in this 
district, have attended these classes. 

9704. Do tho fannera appreciate the kind of prac- 
tical instruction you give in agnculture ?— They do, 
strongly. 

9705. What is your opinion about manual 
training ? — T liave no practical experience in manual ' 
training, only a friend of mine is a great hand at 
it, and I see a great deal of the work done 
there. 

9706. In a neighbouring echool ? — Tt is here in 
KendoL 

9707. What do you think about it?--I think it 
is a good thing for the training of the lads ; I don’t 
mean to say take them there and try to make trades- 
men of them, but let them have such work in this 
workshop as shall bring out their powers of observa- 
vaaon, and teach them to do things for themselves, 
and make them try and find ont how to do things. 

I don’t believe in cutting joints and dovetails all day 
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tlirough ; let a lad try to make something himself ; 
let him make n drawing of some object, and then 
let him try and make that. 

9703. Tou would like him to make a completed 
object 1 — Yes, if it was only a stone. 

9709. Haee you seen the cardboard work! — I have 
not seen it taught, hut one of the teachers in Rcndal 
has shown uia very nice cardboard ornaments, and 
some tilings that are useful. 

9710. Do you think it would be useful to introduce 
cardboard work into a school 1 — I am not much of an 
advocate for introducing it ; it is like making match- 
boxes. 

9711. Professor Fitzgeuald. — D oes it not make 
children handy i — It does. 

9712. Mr. Redisoton. — I t is only introduced into 
the higher standards? — Yes. 

9713. Professor Fitzoekald.— I s there anything 
that could be introduced into the lower standards to 
make children handy ? — I should prefer clay-modelling. 

9714. Mr. Rbdikgton. — Y ou carry yourinatruction 
through all the standards? — Right away through, 
from Standard 2 upwards. 

9715. Professor Fitzoebals. — A ll the schools do 
drawing, I suppose? — Oh, yes; compulsorily. 

9716. Is there any other art instruction done besides 
drawing — is the drawing merely black and white- 
freehand: is there any colouring? — Some cases take 
up brush-work; there is an alternative scheme of 
brush-work instead of pencil-work. 

9717. Is that taken up at all in the schools? — Yes ; 
but I am not acquainted with any that is bold enough 
to make the venture; it is expensive to buy the 
brushes and the coloura 

9718. Is not that the principal objection? — It is a 
great objection to many things in these rnral schools. 
A question was asked about the probable cost of the 
apparatus for agricultural work ; they may bo got at 
all prices, some of them from 1 2s. 6d. — quite sufficient 
to do these things with us — they may go on to 25s., 
or 30i., or two guineas. 

9719. That would be sufficient apparatus for a 
school? — Quite sufficient. 

9720. Mr. Stedthbrs. — I ncluding such diagrams 
as these ? — Yon can buy them in so many different 
ways ; if yon buy them singly, like that, they are 
not so expensive — I think the Edinburgh ones ore 
6d each. 

9721. Does year estimate of 25s. include those? — 
No ; the fii-st estimate would not be inclusive, but for 
two guineas you would get u set of diagrams. 

9722. Professor Fitzoerald. — Y ou mentionoii you 
thought a small plot would be of use, and would 
enable you to make some experiments that would be 
interesting to the children and of use to them — do 
you think it would be possible to introduce any horti- 
cultural training? — Oh, yes. 

9723. That might ea^y he done? — I thixkk in the 
Code for this year there is a special provision made 
for horiacnlturn in countiy schools. 

9724. And you think in the upper dosses some 
horticultural training would be of use to the people 
of the district ? — Great use. 

9725. Do they grow much vegetables for them- 
selves ? — In my place they do not, for the simple 
reason they cannot get the land ; it would have to be 
a matter of allotment. 

9726. Yon said you would eucourage the children 
to bring in specimens of what you were lectxiring 
on ; do you encourage them to make collections for 
themselves at aUl — Plenty of thenx do that I don’t 
altogether encourage that, because I want to see 
wbuit they will bring forward themselves, and I think 
•when they get a liking for it, collecting in one way, 
they will take it up for themselves in another. 

9727. Don’t you think it is well to give them some 
training in systematiziDg theiv collections ? — Yes ; 
let -thein collect all the flowers that are out this 
month, and dry them, and then again the flowers 
that are out next month- 


9728. "Would it not be well to encourage (hem to. 

put flowers of the same order tc^ther ? — I atu afraid 
that would be rather a long process with them. 

9729. It would teach tliera to know the natural 
systems? — Oh, yes, I can quite see the value of it 

9730. Would there not be some advantage ia 
getting them to collect insects and fungi, so as to pay 
attention to the difference in the injuries caused by 
animals and plants? — Tlic collection of anything alive 
is forbidden by the Code, and staffed birds are not to 
be recommende<l to t>e used as specimens in school^ 
because the Education Department thinks that it 
fosters cruelt}'. 

9731. Turnip flies for instance? — I am afraid we 
should have a difficulty in catching them; we mlghtget 
plenty of such insects as feed on the crucifera plants. 

9732. Would it not be interesting to call their 
attention to the injuries caused by fungi, such as 
potato disea.se? — Yes; that would be very beneficial 
in after-life. 

9733. A great deal of experimental work in agri- 
culture has been in pot culture. Would it not be 
possible to have some pot culture exjieriinents? — We 
often have them. Sow some oats in a pot, put it into 
a cold frame, and we get the growth. 

9734. You encourage the children to make ex- 
periments and observations of that kind ? — They 
don’t do it so much themselves ; I do it for then. 
I have a cold frame in which I can put the seed and, 
when grown, draw them out and let the children see 
the rootlets. 

9735. Gould you not make experiments on dif- 
ferent kinds of manures ? — We make experiments as 
far as a rough analysis goes. I did let them see how 
manure containing too large a proportion of sul- 
]>buric acid would soon kill plants. I put it oa a 
little flower bed and they soon saw the result 

9736. Don't you think it desirable to interest 
children in the making of experiments for them- 
selves ? — Decidedly. The more you can get them 
interested in making these experiments for themselves 
the more likely ai-e thoy to follow it on when they 
become older. 

9737. And you think one of die faults of agricul- 
tural insh'uction is tliiit farmers will not make ex- 
periments ?— That is true. 

9738. And yon hope future generations will be 
more willing than tlieir fathers to advance? — ^The 
fathers will tell you they have got into too old a 
groove. 

9739. Captain SuAW. — Thequestion has been already 
asked why agriculture has not been so generally taught 
in schools?-— Whau Dr. Johnson tried to introduce it 
into the training colleges many years ago, lie only suc- 
ceeded in getting it into one, and teachers going out 
would not like to begin to teach. I know one school- 
master in this neighlvmrhood who is very highly qnali- 
fled — better qualified than X am. He says he rather 
quakes soDietimes in teaching it to his boys, because 
tkeyare so mighty cute. There aro several points 
on which tl«ey, being the sons of practical fanners, 
know more thnn he does. 

9740. Could he not confine himself more to the 
theoretical part? — I don’t altogether hold with too 
much theory. Thera is a certain amount of theory 
yon must teach in overytliing. 

9741. I don’t mean book work, but such uxpen- 
ments as you have conducted which are explana- 
tions of theory ; but you need not teach the acriial 
way in which the plough is to he worked or draina 
made, such as the practical boy knows himself? — Oh, 
no ; nothing of that need be touched. They would 
be better a’ule to tell me than I should be able to tell 
them. 

9742. Agricultuvo is only one of a lot of cla® snl> 
jeots anyone of which the teacher may take up and 
earn equal payments wliich will satisfy his manof^ » 
— Yes. Still in making choice of class subjects it la 
desirable to moke use of such a subject as shall be of 
future use to children in the neighbourhood. 
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9743. Do mami^'ere objeot to tlio teaching of agti- 
citUura as a class subject "i— I have never known them 
do so. 

9744. Dnt the foot rerauias, that oi\t of all the 
teachers who have been taught agriculture here, 
ajuiareiitly very fenv have biken it up in their 
schools! — That may he from apathy on their own 
part, i>erh.vps, more tlian any fault of the mxnagei-s ; 
althuiigii I know of one school at the present time 
where they are beginning to take it np on bucIi lines 
IIS I mentioned here, and the mn-ster was only lamciit- 
iug on Saturday that lie was afraid lie would have to 
buy all the apparatus himself. 

9745- The cost of the ajiparatna is also against it 3 
—Well, it is ; there is an outlay there. 

974{). Which is not incurred iu other class suhiects. 
Do you give object lessoiw as well as agricuitiiral 
lessoas I — All object los-soiis I give T make hear on 
the agricultiirii wliidi will Ibllow in future lessons. 
All the object lessons up to tlio end of standard 3 
may be connected with agriculture. 

9747. At tbo .same time as you take agriculture as 
a class subject in those standanls? — Yes. 

9745. Tliat counts as an object leisoa? — Oh, yes. 
It says in the Code — “ thirty object lessons conntctecl 
with plant or farm life.” 

9741). How far do you think it necessary for them 
to get instruction in general science, or do you give 
them any I — No; only so fur as is connected with, 
agriculture. Of couise sometimes we get drawn away 
from it a little bit, and get on a little bit of local 
botany or geology. 

9750. Such things as soluhility and the pressure of 
the atmO-splierc and the couipixsition of the atmosphere 1 
— Oh, yes; and I yet liava aiiotlier series of object 
lessons which will answer a question asked somo time 
ago by one of the gendemen aroiinrl the table. The 
question was asked Mr. Gillce-i — Was ambuhince taught 
in any school by auy teacher who attended ambulance 
clas.ses 1 I do so once a fortnight; I take up ambulance 
classes for the children of the school — the binding of 
fracture.s and the stojipiiig of blcciUng. 

9751. Do you do any quantitative work in your 
experiments 1 — No. 

975'3. Don't you think it is desirable the children 
should be led to appreciate the necessity of such work 3 
— Yes ; but it wouhl increase tlie expense of the ap[ia- 
ratus needed. 

9753. You never got any satisfactory results from 
your exijerimcnts unless you do treat it quautitatively 1 
if j'Ou take the soil you can show them whether it 
contains day or sand or lime. 

9754. Mr. STiiUTiitiRS. — i'ou can measure and 
weigh roughly ? — Yes. 

9755. Captiiu SiiAir. — But do you 3 — No, I Imve 
not for .some yeiu's ; I did at one time, but I found it 
was too slow a process to take some soil iu and dry 
and weigh it before the children. It was a very 
tedious process. 

9756. But they might learn some simple quantita- 
tive experiments which would give them the principle '? 
— They might take something in volumetric analysis. 

9757. As regards the use of text-books, is that con- 
fined to thehightm standards'? — To the higher standards 
alone — 5, 6, and 7. 

9758. The lower standards learn from your instruc- 
tion, and when they are capable of appreciatiug a 
book, they are allowed to study from that and supple- 
ment any knowledge they have got 1 — Yes. 

9759. Then you don’t aim at making these children 
complete agriculturists ? — That is impossible, 

9760. You explain to them tliat there is a great 
deal more to be learned 'which con be picked up by 
future study ! — Yes. 

9761. In training yourself had you at any time to 
give up the work of your school ? — No. 

9762. You acquired the whole of your training 
while carrying on your school 3— Oh, yes. 


9763. And Burton Ls some lUstaucQ from Iveiulai 3 
— Ten and a half miles. 

9764. Did you always come by train 3 — Yes. 

9765. But other teacher.s liave come from eveu 
more inaccessible parts ! — Oh, yes ; there is one 
gentleman particnlarly in my muni wlio used to walk 
ten miles to the station and then come on. 

9700. And he can-ieil on the wliole_ work of the 
school while impreving hinnself? — Yes;so long as 
thaw classes were held on Saturday, there was no 
necessity to lose any school lime at all. 

9767. I suppose you consider the presence of the 
central laboiutoiy here is a great advantage 3 — De- 
cidedly, a great advantage. 

9768. Mr. Strcthers. — T he course for teachers 
has been generally three years before they are supposed 
to be trained? — It may be, but I don’t see the absolute 
necessity for three j-ears. 

9769. It means attending classes on Satunliys 
only? — Yes. 

9770. For three winter sessions 3 — Yes. 

9771. And not at ail in the summer 3 — No. 

9772. So it is about seveuty-ftvo attendances ? — 
Yes ; we get thirty-two in each, ninety-suc atteiidanc ss. 

9773. What used each attendance to be? — I don’t 
know ; sometimes my .attendance was a long one, from 
ten o'clock to lialf-past sbc. 

9774. But the reguhir class meetings 3 — Oneaud a 
half, and one hour every morning. 

9775. Is yoiir school a purely rural school 3 — Yes ; 
we are equi-distant between Kendal and Dincuster, 
and seven miles from Kirby Lonsdale. 

9770. You have no standard 1 because there is a 
separate ini'ant class? — Yes. 

9777. How many children ■would you have over 
twelve in your sclmo!, I mean roughly? — Perhaps 
twenty-five. I have lifty-tlu'ce in standard 5 and 
over. 

9778. Captain Siiaw. — That is rather an unusual 
proimrtion?— Yes ; we muDE^e to keep ourselves to- 
gether very well. 

9779. Mr. Steuthers. — Y ou teach agriculture .os a 
class subject from standai\l 2 upwm-ds bo boys aud 
girls 3 — Yes. 

9780. In standard 5 they liegin to use a text-book, 
and then it becomes really' a S)iecific subject in 
standai-d 5 and C 3 — A class subject nut specific. 

9781. Tlie ground covered is much the same ? — 
Fk?. We only get paid for it as a class subject. 

9782. In the lower standards your agricultural 
coui'se consLsts jiractically of a series of object lessons 3 
— Yes, thirty olijcct lessons. 

9783. But yon choose the subjects for object lessoas 
frem the immediate suri-oundings of the pupils I— Yes, 
and such as will lead to the lessoas •which are to follow, 

9784. What other class subjects do you take ? — 
Grammar. 

9785. You don't teach geograjihy at all iu your 
scliool? — No. 

9786. They have no lessoas in geography? — They 
have geographical reading books and use the maps iu 
connectiuQ, but I give no set lessons in geography. 

9787. You never bring the pupils np to the map 
and liave the general configuration of tho land pointed 
out? — We have that iu tlie reading lessons. If they 
are reading about the country the map of the country 
is put before them. 

9788. Have you a special geograpliicul reader? — 
Yes. 

9789. You spoke of apathy on the part of the 
teachers as being one reason why agriculture was not 
more generally taken up, but they don't require to 
teach anythi^ more — they can drop geography. 
They prefer to take geography then?— There is no 
doubt they do. 

9790. So that it is not a case of apathy 3 — When I 
said apathy, I applied it only to agriculture. 

9791. Professor Fitzgerald. — D o you teach men- 
suration in connection with agriculture 3—We have 
to teach that in standard 6 and upwards. 

2K 
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0792. Mr. STiiUT)rEns. — Why? — It is in the Code. 
It i-i nob specifictl tlioi'e as meiisuralioii : but if an 
ins|i('cfcov made a test on that there would, no doubt, 
bo ;i little mensuration in it. 

il7*J3. Ah part uf the aritlimetic ? — Yes. 

!)7!)4. Professor Fitzokk.\i.d. — Y ou don’t tcacli 
them pn-actically to co out and mea-siire a Held ?— No, 
I have not done that lately. I used t(> give them a 
cliain and send them out into tlie tielil to take the 
lengtli and breadth of it. 

9795. Did they take an iuterest in that 1 — Yes ; 
they were very keen in taking the chain and drugging 
it along the road for a mile or two when tliey weie 
out of school. 

9796. 3Ir. STRUTrtERS. — Do you teach anj- other 
subjects to standards 5, 6, and ex-6 beyond agriculture 
and grammar ! — We take outline physiology and a 
fevr things in connection with ambulance, wurk, 
because, having girls, I tliink it is most useful to them. 

9797. Is physiology taken under the Code as a 
specific subject ? — No. I cannot take three, I «vn 
only take two clmss subjects. 

9798. You could take it as a specific subject? — 
Our school is hardly large enough for specifics. I tako 
the outline of physiology so that they may better 
understand what we talk about when working on the 
ambulance work. ^Ve simply take the bony structure 
and muscular system in a rough waj’, and if you talk 
about breaking a certain bone they know where to 
put the bandage on. 

9799. What time a week would you give to the 
teaching of agriculture? — About IJ hours. 

98U0. One lesson a week ? — No, two. 

9801. I suppose you consider training in accurate 
measurement and webbing very valuable for the 
children? — Decidedly, but it is too costly and too 
tedious. 

9302. Would it not be better they should get trained 
in accurate observation even if they failed to cover so 
mucli ground — would it not be beiter cliat they should 
do a little wort accurately than to try to cover a 
givnt field? — I don't know ; we try to teach sucli parts 
of a subject that they will make practical use of after- 
wards. It is II question if u man who wanted to find 
out whether his field had lime enough wouhl take the 
trouble of aiialyaing it. I know some people who 
never apply a new manure to their farm without first 
submitting it to analysis j but they don’t analyse it 
themselves, they send it away. If they were qualified 
to do that themselves it would save £1 la, but would 
the loss of time involved com])en8ate them 1 

9803. Could they not get dieir children to do that 

for them ? — ^When wu have a certain amount of work 
to get through to be ready for an examination by the 
Inspector on an unexpected visit 

9804. Do you think tlie trouble '.of getting ready 
for a viiat without notice is greater' than a ^ed ex- 
aminiition ? — Oh, no. 

9805. But you spoke about doing a little tunount 
rather than an extended amount ? — But if tlicy were 
not ready we might suffer. 

9806. Do you teach anythmg in the evening? — I 
do — a drawing class for three years. We shall be 
taking the continuation next year. 

9807. You can, with your knowledge of agriculture 
give very useful instruction to lads who had left 
school? — That is just what one of ‘the farmera was 
speaking to me amut. He thought if there was a 
continuation school one thing Uiat should not be lost 
sight of would be following up the agriculture they 
have in school. 

9808. Do you tliink of starting the continnation 
school ? — One 'will begin about September. 

9809. And agricul^re will be one of the subjects ? 
— Yes ; if they fell into the view thai they would like 
agriculture. 

9810. Do you think the starting bf tliese evening 
continua&m schools will be hampered'by their having 
to taka up certain aub'ects ? — No j it is^ divided into 
periods'bf time. 


9S10a. If you Iii’il a claRs for men-suratiou. wlim 
the pupils Imd fiiiislmcl, they could go home it tliev 
Uked, and another class euiue oii 'l — But every puj.il 
must take up two subjects. 

9811. Would not a class of farm larks say “I want to 
learn agriculture, and I object to learn somethbv' 
else, in order to learu agi-iculture ” ? — I tliiuk I could 
talk them over their objection. 

9811a. Mousiguor Mollov. — Up to wliat standard 
do the bulk of the cbildreu vemtun with you ? — Thev 
remain 'vitb luc through all the standards up to ex-'?. 

9812. Whiit would be the proportion of the uum- 
bei*s in ex-7 to the number in standard 4 ? — Ac 
present my ex-7 is lower than it e^'l.•l• has been ; I have 
only three. 

9813. What have you in standard 4? — eighteen 
— so it is one-sixtb. 

9814. Then the proportion that remained on m 
standivvd 4 would not be one-fourth ? — Not compare I 
with standard 4. Sometimes scandard 4 is lutlier a 
large standard in a country school. 

9815. When does the principal drop come? I 

hare now on. my books in standard 5 over fifty, and I 
lla^•e an average of about ninety. 

9816. Captain Shaw. — You are quite exceptional 1 
— We have another cose round about us that is the 
same 'way. We have some scholai'ships connected 
with our schools, and the boys and girls who have 
attended the elementaiy schools for three yeare am 
ebgible for examination. There are 'three scholar- 
ships ; they may have £5, £4, or£3. If thf'V get one 
of tlieso Bcliolarsliips, itud leave during the year they 
forfeit the money. T nm always very glad when 
lads or girls obtain these scholaiubips, because I know I 
am going to keep them for auotlier year. 

9817. At what age do they get that? — Any hoy 
who has passed atandai*d 5, and of tlie age of twelve : 
they must make 350 attendances a year, i 

9813. Professor Pit 2 ger.u.d. — Is there an infant 
school be.tides your school'? — Yes; an infant school 
with an average of fifty-iouv ; that is my feeder. 

9819. Monsignor iloLLOY. — Do you find tliat tho 
pujiils take a very active iuterest in tlie agricuittual 
teaching ? — Ob, yes ; I think they take more interest 
in that, especially if there are any little experiments 
going on. 

Ts that agricultural teaching carried on up to the 
liighest standard 7 — It goes right through. 

9820. Then. I think you said it would be desirable 
that the children should have an opportunity of foDow- 
ing on their agricultural instruction after they leave 
school by means of the continuation schools ? — Yes. 

9821. But you sjioke of that continuation school 
being given in the evening? — Yes. 

9822. Should you not thin k it desirable tliat it 
should bo given on a farm where the actual work of 
the farm could be explained to them? — That could 
only be done in tiie summer time, and then you can- 
not get countiw lads to come to school in the evening, 
because they are wanted. Our district is a grazing 
districl^ and there is a very great deal of bay work 
going on, and farmers would not like to part 'with 
their lads ; it is quite out of the way to talk of giving 
them a lesson on a farm during tho summer, and in 
winter it is impracticable. 

9823. Then the result is, that they could get no 
agricultural beaching on the farm? — No; but those 
who are connected with a farm would be getting 
actual practice daily. 

9824. And the theory at night? — The theory at 
night. 

9825. Dr. WiLsoy. — You were speaking of farmers 
wasting their manures ; what instruction would you 
give them to save their manures ? — I would advise 
them to have a tank, and save that manure and cart 
it on the meadovrs. My school stands just on the 
border of a dairy farm, and the man has been con- 
tinually for soma wi^ks now;, almostevery day, carry- 
ing the liquid manure and scattwing it on bis fields.; 
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lie is mtlier loo wise to let it get owny os bis neigh- 
Uiui'sdo. 

9S26. Does be ftpl'iy it ia its strength? — Oh, no ; 
be dilutes it. Before be cosies to have any great 
ijiiautity of this ho has to get liis manure away ; be 
stoi'es the manure in a pit, and must get the manure 
cut before ho can get the liquid. 1 have been there 
for eighteen yeiirs, and I have noticed tliat wherever 
lie puts the liquid mauare he never puts the solid, 
and he ulways Ims a cn>p quite equal to, if not 
bettei', timn where he puts the solid manure. 

9827. As to the solid niamire, what plan do von 
pmpose for |>i‘escrving the lunmouia ? — 1 should not 
let it get too hot. 

9828. Do yon cover it or leui-e it open to the air 1 
—If you leave it open you begiu to lose otlier p.arts by 
tlie rain ; if too mud) nmmonia was escapiug I should 
recommend it to he trampled down. I would re- 
commend the fiirmers to get it away as soon as ever 
they could, and put it into the laud. 

9829. They could not put it during the winter ? — 
In some cases where they bod winter ploughing they 
could, and then if there is any loss at all by escaping, it 
would escape into tlic soil and become useful I 
am glad to say tliat os the outcome of the peri^iatetic 
teaching of the Ooimty Council you will bnd that 
farmers are taking more core of Uie manure. 

9830. Prefeasor Pitzgebald. — A nd you think it 
is the result of [leripatetLo teaching? — I am certain of 
it. 

9831. Do they read the ^ricultural papers 1 — Oh, 
yes. 

9833. Did they do that before the peripatetic 
teachers t — Kot so much as now. Mr. Bateman was 
always good enough when he wns giving a lectui'C 
to put bis bock ugainst the wall and let any fanner 
fire questions nt him os they pleased, and he 
very often gets at them that way ■ they would say 
it was in Fiu'm and Home,’’ and get the paper from 
that time on. 1 must say iu most of tlie local papers 
I fouud very good articles written by well-kuown 
men on agriculture. 1 don’t know that I would take 
“Farm aud Home" or •' The Agricultural Gazette” 
before tlie local papeiw — for some things. 

9833. Rev. Dr. Wttsow. — Do you consider lime 
a valuable manure 1 — Decidedly j it would be rather 
too ]K)uited for nitiates if there were no lime. 

9834. In what form would you recommend its 
application? — It would deiiend on the soil If it were 
a very wet soil, I should be apt to put it on warm ; 
but I don’t think it tvoidd be any use putting lime on 
a soil that was veiy wet- I would hint recommend 
draining the land, getting quit of the stuff that mokes 
the land soiur, and then sweetening it with lime. 

9835. Suppose the land is dry, do you apply it 
fresh from kUn, or it with clay 1 — I ^ould 
not mix it with clay unless it was a very sandy soil. 
It is best to put it on iu the form of carbonate on 
such soil os we have here. 

9836. How often would you apply it? — don’t 
know ; 1 should make tlie test to see did tlie land re- 
quire H, 

9837. Most. Rev. Dr. 'Walsh. — Y ou mentioned, 1 
think, that nut of an avei-oga attendance of ninety or 
so, you have about dfty-thi'ee pupils in standard 5 
and over? — Yes. 

9838. What is the age of exemption, or rather what 
is the standard of exemption, in yonr district? — 
Standard 3 is partially exempt, standard S totally. 

9839. 8o tbo children who ore over standard 5 are 
attending quite voluntarily 1 — Oh, yes. 

9840. How many of these are there above standard 
5 1 — About forty. 

9841. Purely voluntary afctcndanee 1 — Yes. 

9843. Do you think the interesting teaching of 
agriculture that goes on in the s^ool anytiiing to 
do with that large attendanoe ? — Ko, 1 should not 
say so. I thiTik what I said just now with regard lo 
soholaiahips is more the point that gets the large 
attendance. 


9843. Or poasibly both combined 1 — You may com- K«s<lal. 

bine all tc^ethcr jartTriss- 

9844. From wliat source does the money come for — ‘ 
these scholai-sbips — the Coiincy Council fund? — Noj 

it was left by somo of ilie old parishioners lo pay 
grammar school masters for teaching so many poor 
cliilclren ; the grammar schools wea« abolished and the 
money was.a]>plitxl to these schools. Another thing 
which helps them to attend regularly is, that when 
they get to sbmdard 5, 6, or 7, there are exhibitions 
of .£20 tenable at certain grammar schools. 

9845. From what fund i — All from the same fund, 
a large estiito in Durham which belongs to the parish. 

9846. Profefisor FiTZ0ER.ttB.— Then it is not for 
the county in which the estates are that the money ia 
spent? — yo; the penson was a Burton man, but his 
land was ’ll Durham. 

9847. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — W hat is the ordi- 
nary size of the schools ia your district — what is the 
range from the smallest to the largest ? — In our 
association district there are some twenty. 

9848. Are these mixecl schools ? — Yea. 

9849. And they range from 20 up to — ? — 200. 

9850. Your own school is about 90, I think you 
said? — Yes. 

9851. Iu how many of these sdiools is ogricnlture 
taught ? — I thiuk in only about four so far, although 
I think before the end of next year it will be more 
widely taught than it is. 

9853. You were asked a question about plots of 
land attached to the schools ; you said, I tbink, they 
should be about twenty yaids square ? — Yes. 

9853. To what use do you contemplate putting 
land of tliat sort — is it to be used for the purpose of 
farming or gardening in the ordinary practical sense, 
or for the purpose of making experiments ? — will 
be more for the piiri>03e of making experiments. The 
boys will get practice at a little horticultural work 
more tlian farm work. 

9854. Do you consider it an advantage to have a 
small farm iu the ordinary sense of the word attaclied 
to a school, on which the boys could l>o put to work to 
perform tlie ordioaiy agricultural operations ? — No ; 

1 don't think I should favour that with regard to the 
elementary school atall. 

9855. lYou have no model farms in this district ? 

—No. 

9856. No faims maintained for the purpose of show- 
ing how agricultural operations can be carried on ? — 

None at all here. 

9857. Hava you thought whether the maintenance 
of such farms in connection with elementary schools ia 
advisable? — No, I have not. 

9858. Do you tliink it enters into the work of 
elemeutary education ? — 1 don’t think so. 

0859. But the other system does, that is, the work- 
ing experimentally on sniall plots of land ? — Yes, that 
could be made a very good diing in connection with 
the teaching. 

9860. You said, I think, it would be a question of 
allotments — is there not acompulsory power in England 
to obtain plots of land for certain purposes ? — ^Yes, 

9861. Arc there compulsory powers for such a case 
as this ? — I cannot say. 

9862. For edncational purposes ? — L don’t think it 
would be ; however, I am not prepared to say. 

9863. Do yon not think it would be a useful thing i 
there were such powers ? — Decidedly. 

9864. Now, as to the syllabus of instroction that 
you have described to us : to what extent is that your 
own, worked out by yourself? — I worked it all out for 
myself, only guided by the lines of the Code. 

9865. I suppose the Code only lays down the broad 
outline ?— Yea, the Iwoad principles ; and this is what 
has been accef^— I worked it last year 

9866. But the Code does not prescribe it with the 
mjmitjin»«R iJiat you have done ?— No ; for Standard 
5 the Code prescribes we shall take up such work 
on tallage as shall lead to the manner in which plants 
obtain toeir food. 
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9867. Professor PitzoebaLD. — As far as the Code 
is concerned, you might teach it all out of a bookt — 
Yes. 

9868. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You do not use 
test-hooks in the lower standards 1— No. 

9S69. And in the higher standards you discourage 
the use of text-books until after tlie thing has been 
ieiwned in the school 1 — Yes. 

9370. Are agricultural text-books used to any ex- 
tent in your schools ? — We have two lessons a week. 
Sujiposiug 1 wauted to go to another class, iustead of 
giving that agrlcultorul lesson I should just call out 
for the books. 

9871. What text-hooks aro usedi — I use Buck- 
mnsLer’s — Wells’ is another good one — Freaui’s is the 
best ; of course it is the best in price too. 

9872. You would not think much of a system of 
teaching agriailture where it was taught only out 
of books 1—1 should not think anything of it. 

9873. Possibly you would think it better not to 
have it taught at all, if it were to be taught in that 
way 1 — I Would pi’efer leaving it alone. 

9874. Captain Shaw. — You would rather teach 
geogmpliy 1— Much rather. 

9875. Most Rev. Dr. WaLsn. — Do yon apply the 
system of not using text-lx>oks to other branches of 
school work 1 — Yes, wherever I can. 

98TC. You have no text-book of geography, but 


you keep a map displayed in the school when yon 
are reading about a jiarticular country 1 — Yea. 

9877. I think you said there was ou attempt made 
to eRi^hlisb a system of tminini' tpocheis in agricultural 
work iu the training colleges 1 — Yes. 

9878. When was that tried! — It will be 

since the training colleges were e.stiiblished, some- 
where iiboiil 1840, and York I helicTe was the only 
college which accepted it. 

9879. And the system was juactically a failure ! 

It was quite. Dr. Johnston’s lectiu-es wore prepared 
for these things, and they ne\ er got any further. 

9880. But the system of training the teachers at 

centres was found to be a practically useful one 1 

Yes. 

9S81. Were the teachers not merely taught the 
subject of agiiculture tlieiusclves, were they also taught 
liow to teach it ! — I sliouUl not like to start to teach 
agiicjiiture unle.ss I had seen what I har-e seen the 
County Council tetushera go through, liecausc their 
teaching just showed us what w« might expect to 
have to du, and as soon ns we saw tliat it was done 
we could see whether it would be applicable to tbe 
children or not ; if not, we could dniw our own con- 
clusions iiB to what could be left out or whnt put in. 

9882. So you learned ft’oni their methoil the art of 
teaclimg as applied to this p;>rlicular subject? — We 
did. 


Dr. J. H. 

GIsdsto&c., 

r.s.8. 


Dr. J. H. Gladstose, F.E.S., examined. 


9883. CHAitUTAK. — I believe you are a Fellow of 
the Royal Society? — Yes. 

9884. And yon enn tell us when the l.ondon School 
Board fiwt commenced opemtivus? — In Decemlicr, 

1870. 

9865. Were you a member of the original School 
Board ? — I was not on ilie original School l>o*rrd, 
though 1 was interested in the question from the 
begioning. I was on the second Board. 

98SC. You ctin tell us, no doubt, what the course 
of 1113(1*00^00 laid down in June, 1871, was? — Y'es. 
Id that paper, which I forwarded, there is an extract 
from the course of instructions os far as object lessons 
are concerned — that there should be object lessens in 
the schools throughout the standards, and that they 
should lead up to science teaching under the Science 
and Art Department ; that was laid down by a 
comiuittee. 

9887. And I see in the note you have handed in that 
a small box of apparatus was provided for experimental 
teaching ? — Yes ; bnt what I said just now relates to 
the course of instruction laid down before ever the 
School Board had any schools in whicli to teach. 
Afterwards, when there were schools, there was a 
schemo of object lessons actually drawn up from the 
infant schools up to the 6th standard, and that wa.s 
approved of by ^e Board on 27th of November, 1878, 
and instructions to teachers founded on that were 
approved of on May lOtli, 1879. 

9888. But the course of instruction laid down in 

1871, tho original coarse, includes systematised object 
lessons, embracing in tbe six school years a course of 
elementary instruction in physical science, and serving 
as an introduction to the science examinations con- 
ducted by the Science and Art Department ? — Pre- 
cisely. 

9889. The first mention of object lessons occurred 
in the Government Code iu 18801 — Yes, though 
we bad settled our plan and carried it out before 
that ; our soheiue which was drawn up only came 
gradually into use. 

9890. Was elementary science at first, though ap- 
peering in Uie Code, only adopted in some Ijondon 
schools?— Only in some— it was gradually ado|>ted; 
most of the infant teachers were acquainted with 
object lessons, but tliey were given very drily and 


badly, and whnt we had to do was to give a certain 
life and value to them. 

9891. Were those elementary sciences taught in 
nny otiicr schools except tlie London Board schools ? 
— Biementory Science appears in tbe Code os a class 
subject j it was adojited in some of the London Board 
Schools ; it was adopted in the Hove Board tdcliooU, 
that is adjoining Brighton j heyoud that I am not 
aware that it was adopted much. 

9S92. Were specific subjects taught? — Tliose were 
taught in accoixtance with a decision of the Boaid, 
and of course they received a grant from the Govern- 
ment. You asked me just now about the little box 
of apparatus ; we were desirous tiiat the children in 
the infant schools, or lower standards, should make, 
or at any rate see, little experiments made, and 
therefoie we made up a box of apparatus j I 
think it only cost 5&, and it was used a good deal in 
tbe schools. I could not fiud a list of the ajipnratus, 
but here is a lecture which contains particulars about 
it. {Producsil.) We thought that a valuable thing 
in order to give the little riiilclren some elementary 
notions on scientific things, such as solution, or 
burning, or such matters. 

9893. Have school museurris been arranged both 
in the infant schools and upper departments? — They 
were considered to be a valuable thing. The Board did 
not supply the museums in the firet instance, but 
afterwards it was decided to supply them where there 
was a disposition on tlie part of the teachers to use 
them. Where they had got together some apparatus, 
and object lessons were us^ as well, then we 
rewarded them by giving them a little museum cap- 
board or a cabinet. I believe at the present time 
there are no infant schools without a museum under 
the London School Board, and very few of the upper 
schools. Certain things may be requisitioned for the 
museum, but generally we prefer the museum should 
be stocked with different things got by the teachers 
or brought by the parents or managers. We think 
it is much more interesting for both teachers and 
children when that is riie case. And if, of course, 
any of the boys or girls give anything, which they 
of^ do, they are very much encouraged by having 
it labelled that it was presented by “ John Smith." 

9894. Are the principles of l^dergarten earned 
forward into tbe upper schools, and what do they 
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iaJudel— ^Vo want to have the idea of the kinder- 
-iirten carried forward, and also tliere ia a goofl deal 
jiliat practice in the way of modelling and cardboai-cl 
ar.d |>aj>er'Work. I rather think you got an account 
uf that in London. The clay work liius not been 
,looe to the large extent that cai-dboai-d work has, 
which sen'cs as an introduction to manual instniction. 

9S95. Wo-s a a])ecial coiuniittce of the Ixmdon 
twliool E‘Hird on technical instruction upiMuntcd in 
l«f<3 f— Yea. 

9S9G. When did it reptntt — It renoi-tcd in 
December, 18S4. I have here the report, which I 
shoniJ like to place in your Iiauds. Tlic subject was 
then Iwginuing to be Uilked about. Tlie liev. Henry 
Pfors<ui pul a notice on the paper that we should 
•nve technical instructum in our classes j evidently 
it was (liatiiatcful, and not going to jiass. Therefore I 
[Eored an amendment tliat a <.-<niiiiiittee should be 
lopointed to see if we could help teclinical education 
ia OUT kind of way. That was carried, and we 
u-iM'keiJ u|)Ou the snbject t»> a certain extent ; but we 
i„und that there was so little feeling in fa%-uur of it, 
.iT little knowledge about it, that it wo.s useless bi-ing- 
jij invthing before the linanl at that time; so we 
laited’a while, but when that very valuable rejwrt 
4 tlie Royal Commission, of which Sir Benmrd 
naiuulson was the uliairman, was issued, jsiople 
began to tliink that it was an imi>ortttnt .subject, and 
we at once brought forwaiil certain recoumiciidations. 

9897. Could you tell us what were the heads of 
vour reconimendntions 1 — ‘‘ That it is nob desirable to 
Koch any special trade or handicraft in the schools 
ufdie iJoaid." Then tliat iustruotioii in drawing 
I'jmueiicc witli standard 1, and be carried out 
ueording to the gniduated scheme laid down for each 
■inniluifl. That incr&ised attention be paid to free- 
hand drawing from moih-l-s in ;ill schools, and that 
uecliauical drawing and modelling in clay be intro- 
duced into certain scbools. Tliat greater attention 
be paid to the teaching (if elementary science in tlie 
schools of the Board. That the jjeripntetiu plan of 
ccftcliing uiccliauics be tried in some districts of 
London, and that for this jmrpisp the Board be lusked 
to sanction tlie expemlituve of a sum not exceeding 
£20 per unuum for each scliuul in which the ex|>en- 
meat is tried. That an exjierimental an-augeuicut 
be made fur the establislaucnt of a class for the 
demcutai'y instruction of boys in the use of tools as 
applied to working in wotHl, but tiiat tlie attendance be 
Toluntary and out of sclioc’. liouiu. The.se are the 
recommendations. They refer to drawing, modelling, 
and elementary scienee, hut ehpt'cially to two new 
matters — this peripatetic plan of teacliing inech:mic.s, 
and the instruction in the use uf tools. 

9898. WTiiit is teohiiicallv meant by the word 
“mechanics"? — It is mechanics in tlie sense of the 
CoTemiuent Code. Amongst specific subjects there 
(US two columns both headetl “ mechanics,'' the one 
is experimental and the other is not expeiimental ; 
it refers espeuiolly to the expenmental one. 
ilechanica is a very bad term for it. We generally 
BDOgine it refers to meclianicui power or machinery, 
but it i-eally is a soi-t of elementary physics. 

9899. What was the result?— That this passed 
Tith merely striking ont the one clause which relates 
to expenditure ; and the teaching of mechanics in this 
perijiatetic way was commenced in twenty centres in 
the east of London. Beginning on the 1st of J une, 1 885, 
the science demonstrator gave a lesson fortnightly to 
file boys in standard 5 and upwards, and the class 
teacher took the lesson on the dteniative weeks. The 
number of demonstrators was afterwards increased to 
ax. 

9900. How many were there at first? — Ono; then 
it was two, then four, and then five. These demon- 
stators simply showed scientific e-xperiments to the 
diildrea and explained them ; but it was afterwards 
thought it would be more educational if the children 
'rere to make experimente for tbemselves more on 
the lines that are recommended by Professor Arm- 
*®ong. We had a good deal of discussion on that in 


some of the committees of the Board. Tlie Board 
therefore ajipointed ilr. Hugh Gordon, who had been . .TT’.io- 
instriicted by Professor Aruisfrong with the express *" 

intention that ha should introduce some of Professor 
Anuati-oiig’s ul&is into the teachiug. which he did ^ ‘'ji**""*' 
veiy thoroughly, and when he left us' Mr. Heller was 
appointed. You have seen him. 

9901. Y’l's ; he took us to his l.ahnrntory. His 
laboratory is in Eemer-streef?— Yes. Mr. Helicris 
currying ont those ideas of Prof.-«,or Aruistrong, 
butuindified by his experience as a tcadier. 

9901. V. Has the School Board empic.yed ladies?— 

Yes, occasionally. And there is a j^uiiig geiitle- 
nuin — a bavristei- — who gives lessons in science in 
girls’ scliCHiis in one part of London. 

9902, here do chc ladies come firini that gire 
these le.ssons I — I miiemhfr one — I was verv sorrvwe 
did Hot retain her — who had been taiiglit'at Uirton, 
and she lincl some idea of making tli.it' her biisiiieas 
in life-giving tbiwe lessons, 1 di.n't know what 
lipcame of her eventually, yhe and the Sclusil Board 
did not come to tenr.s one with aiuitlii.T, AVc have 
not lieen ven* successful in glutting rho.nj teachers, 
bec.iuse the ladies suitable fur it are scarct-lv to be 
found. 

99u3. Can you tell me wlien and wliere luamial 
tvaijiiug in woodwork was coiiimcnced in Liiulou? — 

Before we couiii lo tliat point, may 1 lucntiuii that 
there is at present, as you are aware, domestic .science 
in tlio Government Code? 

9904. It is taught, 1 know? — It has only just 
been jmt in. I was ac a very interesting meeting 
conucc(c<l with the Loudon SchiHil Bicinl last Satur- 
day, at which there were iiboul one hiimlred niistressea 
coIiccUid togetluT. to tell them about it and induce 
them to give this kind of teaching in ilmiipstic science. 

9905. Profi-Wior Fitzcprald. — IV ua it there Uut 
there was a iliscussiou as to the toncliing of domestic 
science more carefully by means of measurements ? — 

Yes ; it is in tlio lost Code which has cunic ont a few 
weeks ago. Tlii-s meeting of schoolmistresses was last 
Saturday. Mr. Heller and Professor Anustreng 
ex}iIoined their ideas. 

990G. That was to modify it to some extent so as 
to make it work more ex]>ennieiitaliy mid scienti- 
fically? — Much more experimentally and scientifi- 
cally. We have felt, oiaiiy of us, that the teaching 
of domestic economy, although M-ry useful no doubt, 
was not cverv’tliiiig tliat could be desired. 

9907. It was too much in the nature of learning 
things they were told? — Yes; the teacher wrote 
something on the blackboard or gave oral instrnctioa 
on it, ami the children did not know wliat was being 
talked about. Wo bad some cuiious iust-ances of 
that, the teachers tbemselres not understanding what 
they were talking about 

9908. CeilBXAS. — What system is going to he 
adopted ? — I cannot say wliethcr this will be adopted, 
but there is a movement to adojit it ; it is in the pre- 
sent Code, w'hicb is a very valuable addition to us, 
being put there os asubjectwhich will receive a grant. 

9909. Prolessor Fitzoeilvld. — T here ia one called 
domestic economy, priucipally about food, and another 
called domestic science ?— I mean domestic scieuca 

9910. You think domestic science is a better course 
than the old domestic economy ? — Yes. 

9911. And that domestic science could be improved 
by making it more practical and experimental? — 

Yes ; I think it is intended that it should be made 
move ex[>erimental. 

9912. Chaiuxav. — T he system that has hitherto 
prevailed was that a person demonstrated on the 
blackboard to the whole of the children certain things, 
but now they are to see the experimeuta ? — Yes ; and 
the children are to have their finger in it. 

9913. Captain Shaw. — This domestic science is 
practically devised by Mr. Heller? — I believe so. 

9914. IfoDsignor MoLtOT. — I think it bos been 
introduced by Miss Calder in one school in Liverpool ? 

— That may be. 

9915. Cn.MiiiiAX. — Now, can we come to the 
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Ki ndi-. manual training question ? — Well, another result of 
^iri'llTiss: cuiiimittee vas that the manual training in 

' ' vvoodwork was commenced at i'eethoveu Slraet in 
P,-' l^SS, l.ut it was uot until 1SS7 that it was i-ecogiiised 

l,v the Education Ueiuirtiuent under nrticlo 16 of the 
Code. In the lUL-antiine it was so promising that the 
siili-coiiiiiiitlee wlio wateheil over it were desiious of 
cxtentling it to other schools, but it wna found that 
dll' ex]H?nditnre was illegal and the Board was sur- 
chiiigetl with the cost. 1 nmy say tiiiit the experi- 
ineiits still went on, because the initial cost was 
evemuiilly paid, and canying it ou co.st very little, 
but, however, that was done by private means. 

DOIG. Is it no longer Qlegid ? — Oh, no ; in 1NS6 tlie 
Sdiool Board approached the Ouikls and City of 
London Institute on the subject, and in l05?7 the 
Joint Coiuiiiittee was oignnised, and the leaching of 
this niaiuiid instruction was started at six centres at 
the expense of tlie Drapers Coin|wny and City 
Guilds. In IdOfl the Eduuition Depiirtuient allowed 
manual tminiug in wood to be given as part of the 
course, and the Sciimce and Art Department gave a 
grunt for it. The School Board itself organised the 
touching ou a larger stale, and now it ia spreading 
rujddly. 

!J917. Are tliese manual classes in London carried 
on in elementary schools during school hours ?- -They 
are carried on partly, at any rate, during school hotirs. 
It was first placed outside scliool liom-s, but that 
was a mistake, because it was illegal. Now it ia 
supposed to be part of the ordinary coui'se oltliough 
wc do extend the time a little generously beyond the 
afternoon school hours. 

9918. Arc there any general observations with 
regnni to manual tiaining that you cuuld place before 
us with rcgiml to the state of affairs in Ireianil, where 
most of the scliools are rural schools, and mure than 
half mixctl schools with only a single teacher? — 
Beethoven Street, in which it was first introduced, is a 
mi.xed school for boys and girls ; of course the boys only 
are tiught this. 

9919. There are n good many teachers there? — Yes, 
a great many teachers. It is a large school— no 
culty on that account 

9920. Have you got any experience of small schools, 
where the staff is not so large ? — No, I think we have 
not; it hu not been inti-oduced into our smaller 
schools. In London we have very few small schools, 
so that we have bad no experience of small schools. 
For cookery and other’ jiurpases several schools are 
united together and go to a centre. My ex}>«rieuce 
has been really with large schools. 

9921. I think you have introduced metal work 
to a limited extent ? — Ye.s ; I am not aware whether 
there is any Board sclrool in which metal w’ork is 
carried on, but there is a voluntary school 

9922. Wc saw one school near Burdett Road, 

Captain Shaw. — Thomas Street 

Witness . — Then it has been recently adopted. It 
was commenced with one near Regent’s Park, a cliui’oh 
school, by Canon Barker; he iutroduced it with 
success. 

9923. Chairuas. — What do you think is tlie gi-eat 
advantage of this manual ti’aining educationally ? — 
I think educationally it has an advantage in producing 
accuracy and attention. I think ulso the very fact that 
the boys ai-e doing something gives them an interest 
in their work ; they do it with much zest, and they 
gain at any rate those qualities which I speak of ; the 
results ai’e often very wonderful that they produce. 

9924. I suppose it is a popular subject?— It is a 
popular subject. 

9925. And is it found that the great majority of 
the boys are able alW' a little while to take to it and 
do the work ? — ^I think so. Of course boys will differ, 
stilltlie great majority do fairly at it. I do not think 
it is as Questional as several other things, but still it 
has certain eilucational advantages. 

9926. With regard to girls’ schools, when was practi- 
cal cookery introduced into the London schools ? — It 


wn.9 introduced into two schools in 1875, and it nmidlT 
extended. ' ■ 

9927. In how many schools is it taken up now] 

In nearly all, but in this ciisc sdinols are joined ■ ax* 
generally build cookery centres: there Lasto l« a 
kitchen, and all the imstrunients. Wc have ii.saa]lyput 
a centre in a group of schools, and the childreu come 
one day of the week fi-om ons school, aud another dav 
frem another school, and so on. 

9928. Have j'ou any case wliere only a kitchen 
range has been placed in tlie fire-place of the diis-roonj 
and in all other respects tlie work has lieen carried 
on siuipiy, at any rate, u.s far a« demonstration lf.ssuns 
go, by putting in a table which is taken away auaiu. 
and the cliiUben sitting ou their onliimry forms [—1 
am not aware that ii lias hoeii done under the Loudon 
Sdinol Board ; I have heard of its bc-tng clone. 

9929. When was laundry work firat comiucnceil 
experiuieiitally '? — That was introduced e-xjuaimcutaJIv 
by ihe Joint Oonimittee in 1389, aud the ex|terim«nt 
was tried in some old school buildings we hud in 
William Street, PLumnersmitli, which wo used pai-tlv 
for the pm-pose. Mrs. IiO' d, 1 suppose, gave you some 
account of the laundry work. But the Government 
almost immediati-Iy recognised the hvcnulry work i« 
an important thing, and gave a graut for it. and so it 
may be caiTicil tm now without much e.v|Teuiie. 

(5930. Wliere is houbewifery taught? — That was 
started in the same room ut William Street. 

9931. Is that at Hammeraniith ? — Ye.s; it is con- 
ducted now, and also ut Beresford Street, Walworth, 
which tliey say L> a better centre. 

9932. I think you told us iilreucly tliat domestic 
science is included in the neu’ Code ? — Yes. 

9033. Did die London School Boai'd, in March, 
1887, appoint a speciid cummittec “ to consider the 
sulijects aud modes of iustrnction in the Board's 
scliuols, and to reiort whether such changes could be 
nnulc so 09 to secure that tlie children leuviug school 
should be more fitted than tliey were to perform the 
duties and work of life before them ”? — They did : and 
paid a great deal cf attention to the subject, and pro- 
duced what I think an excealingly valuable report. 
That (produced) ia a copy of the report. Mr. Boiisfield 
was the chairman of the committee. I do uot know 
lEiab the practical result has been, so much, but it is an 
exceedingly valuable report, drawing attention to the 
matter and modes of education being directed towards 
practical life. 

9934. Have those recommendations generally been 
adopted by the Boai’d ? — ’They were generally auopted, 
except one or two recommendations as to the means 
of putting them in force which were not adopted. 
However, mucli has been carried out gi’adually. 

9935. Is it the case that in the pupil teachers' 

centres, the scientific instruction is according to the 
syllabus of the Science and Art Dejiai’tnieut, with 
some additions relating to natural history and so on? 
— Yes, it is so. The fact is that it alniost must he 
80 . I think it ia a pity, but still it almost must be 
so, because the pupU teachers want their certificates 
to count afterwards when they go to college, aud the 
Boai’d is glad of the grant that the Science and Art 
Department gives ; and then, besides that, wo have in- 
troduced some teaching more in the natural history 
direction, but as there is no grant attached to that 
and no certificate, I am afraid that rather languidly 
There axe laboratories in each of those pupil teacliers 
centres, and chemical and physical experiments are 
pei’fonned by the students. There is a certain anitumt 
of good work done, aud it enables them also to tefich 
an object lesson. The curious thing ia, that it is not 
required by the Government, because a pupil teacher 
may jiass his or her Queen's Scholai’ship exaiiiinotwn 
and go right on to a training college without iiaving 
had any lesson in science whatever. , 

9936. Professor Fitzgerald. — Can they go 

the training college without learning science ? — Ih®? 
learn it when they go into the training college iti* 
taught there more or less. 
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[•937, 1^0 ynu mwi it is not taiiglit {•ractic.-Ulr ia 
,,.uw<'f i ■“ 'I i* tJKiylit tlieo'reti- 

moi-o tliiiii iimctically. 

y’93S. CiiAiRMAX. — As i-egiii(ls tlu? gonernl pnncL).le.s 

till' siiljccts we lio'-e been discussin", wp should be 
•'kul if vi*u would give ns any general observations 
iiiiiy ocenr tn you ? — 'We-il, I jmt down here certain 
nnnriplVs which I should like to express, that know- 
y.re of things should precwle knowledge of words. 
Xii^t is a jaincijile very geiieinlly accepted now 
onicng the moin nclvauced ftducatioufllists. Wowls 
-uean nothing whatever to the child uiilesa there is 
ocular iiistructiou. Worels express certain things 
(ir ftctiiins ; they ought to see those actions and things 
and know them firet before they know their names, 
.tfterwivitls, of course, the names .should be given, 
litei'iiture is an immensely imixirtant thing in schools 
of language — hiitT bike it tliatitought 
toccmic in the second phice in jwint of time, the 
knowledg*! of things being first. There has lieeu for 
j.'n»e centuries a good deal of discussion between res 
and rei-'id — the realists and verbalists in education. 
ItLinkthe true solution is that both are necessary, 
only I shuulrl mther place the res first of all in time 
and the verha to come afterwards. Of course that 
applies most to the infaut schools. 

9939. I think j'ou attach liigh value to i>ercpi)tive 
experiiiiental instructum ? — Ye.s, very high value to 
tliat ; aud I think it should l>e carrietl throughout all 
tlte teaching in the schools. Of course uhject Icasous 
creaupjtoscd to give that and do give it, but objects 
oDght to be employed and things done us much as 
poKible in reading lesrsons or any other thing. I 
mean by perceptive what the Gertiiuns cull anschntiun- 
jfHiifeiridit, and the French call in^^lruclion viitiUim! 

I think perceptive is perha])s the best Euglisli word foc 
it Cliihlren should be led by their senses to see things, 
acd then to be told more and more about them ; that 
(bey should bunotonlytaught from huoksbiitfroni illus- 
trations, by pictures or diagrams or things theuiseves. 

9940. "Wliiit do yovr s-ay with rcgarrl to the value 
cf the training of hand aud eye ? — I tliiiik that is a 
very important thing j a good deal of what we have 
been talking about relates to that. Of course the 
manual instniction, the modelling and drawing and 
vorking in wood, I think tliat is all valuable. I 
think the expression band and eye has been too much 
a technical expression, employed especially for 
manual instniction. I think one may teach the eye 
bjiueons of diagrams and many things, the use of 
etdou^ «kc., which don't come into “ manual " at all. I 
"ould use the phrase, teaching of Imncl and eye, in its 
larger sense to get these senses fully developed. Of 
course one might include the ear ; that is developed 
bj music or clear speaking, ailiculation. 

9941. ^V^)at do you say as to tlio relative value of 
mstruction in manual work, elementary science, aud 
dompstic subjects, os regards educational value, the 
traming of the hand and eye, the sex and age of the 
scholars, the character of lie district, and the practical 
«rvicta in afterlife ? — I put that down because I 
heard you had a good deal of conversation upon the 
matter j it is difficult of courso to compare one thing 
^th another, but if you take the moaiual work ia 
wood, os I said just now, it has a certain educational 
v^ne, but not os much educational value as 
dementary science, that, for instance, which leada 
people to think very much, more especially where it 
* carried out in such a way as it is in Mr. Heller's 

and classes yon have probably seen at 
wmmgham. And I think that this domestic science 
wirald have a very great amount of educational 
■mue, and that appears to me to be the most im- 
portant consideration in a school, the educational 
^ne. As to the training of eye and hand, all those 
will have some influence in, that. In regard to 
t scholars, of course the sex of 

wholara will indicate that the working in wood will 
j y b*doue by tlie boys, and these domestic subjects, 
“•uidry and cookery, would be canoed out by girla 


Aud the age of scholars, I think that all these siil> 
jects sliouM be taken rather ejrly iu school life, of 
course with veiT simple leasons in the fiist iustauce, 
but the cliilJreu get very much interested in 
e.x|ioriiueutal lessons, aud then they would be 
gradually carried on further and further. For 
in.snmce, I know tliat little children get ^•ery much 
interested in seeing little exiwrimeuts made ui>on 
solution. If you bike sugar or salt, or aoything of 
that kind, and put it into water, tlicv .see it goes 
away altogether. What becomes of it t You can 
make them taste it, and they unll find it is there all 
the same, and you c;ui get it back again by eva|K>rat- 
ing the water. All these things are quite within the 
capacity of small children, and they are very much 
interested in such cxi>erimenU. One could mention 
a vast nnniber of such e.xperiments that might be tried 
iu infant schools. Then as to the character of tlie 
district, I imagine that would he rather didWreut in 
large mauufaptiiring towns, and in such country 
parishes os you mention. In large mamifacturiDg 
towns, perhaps, manual work ia more iiuiMU-tant : I 
inniginc that in agricultural districts the ncctiracy of 
manual work is not so very important, but a general 
knowledge of things or of the processes that go on, 
the simple agricultural prucsses, and also a knowledge 
of the earth luul of the water, of the air and wind, 
and such things, is more necessary and move valuable 
to tiiein. As to the ]>r;icUcal services in afterlife, 
that must de[>ead a good deal upon what the children 
are likely to go on with afterwards. Manual instruc- 
tion may le useful not only if they liecome artis;ins, 
but it may enable them to do a certain amount of 
work in their own homes, and, certainly what Is 
colled elementary science, either for the lxiy.4 or the 
girls, would be of mure or less service whatever they 
turn tlieir hands to, if they are made handy and 
iutelligent. I don’t think I have used the word 
“ intelligent ” yet, but of course the great object of 
this is to make them intelligent, and if they are 
made intelligent they can. turn to anytliing afterwards 
in afterlife. 

9043. What do you say with regard to the question 
of comjiarative expense? — I don’t imagine there cau 
be much doubt nl»ut that. The manual work requires 
a certain amount of material and tools and benches, 
and requires, I should say, a room set a{«art for the 
purjKJse, aud generally requires a special teacher, 
so that it ia n little costly. Klementavy science 
requires a cerfciin amount of apparatus too, of course, 
and a little expenditure ; there is the waste of materials, 
always going on to a certain extent, but I do not 
think it is nearly so costly as the manual work, nor 
do I think would be the domestic subjects, unles-s one 
went very fully into housewifery and hud very 
elaborate arrangements; you do not destroy you tables 
or fires or stoves ; I think that is rather what I imagine 
would be the position. I think all of them are worth 
the money that would be exjiended ujKm them, but 
stiil iu the poorer districts that may be a matter of 
importance. 

9943. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— I believe that 
object lessons, Dr. Gladstone, will now form an 
obligatory subject in the Engli.sh school Code ? — Yes. 

9944. Tliere ia a point in connection with this 
that perhaps you could explain. The Code scems^ to 
distinguish between elementary science and object 
lessons. I should wish to know what is to be under- 
stood by object lessons— is it object leswus of a non- 
scientific character, or object lessons in which the 
students will be introduced to a knowl^ge of 
science 1— I have not reaCy studied this sufficiently. 
I think this U a matter of chronology. They are 
obligatoiw after the 31st of August, 1896. 

9945. Yes ; but what T want to know is what exactly 
is meant by object lessons. It seems to bo some^ing 
distinct from elementary science, for slementasry sdence 
is set down in the Code as a subject which continues 
optional. I take it, in your personal view, object 

ought to be made use as an introduction to 
science ? — Certainly. 


Jpri: 6. UflJT. 

Dr. J.IT 
('Ufistuiiv, 
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994G. Kindly look at page 46 of the Code, where 
the courses are marked out. It seems a sort of con- 
tradiction; object lessons are there made identical 
with elementary science? — Yes. 

0947. There ai-e a number of com-scs mentionejl — 
please look at course H, which deals not so much with 
any particular branch of science as wiilt scieiitiUc 
methods in general? — Yea. 

9948. May I take it that you prefer such a course 
a.s that, to instructiou in particular hratichea (>f 
science? — Yes, I should. T think I should like that 
course H. 

9949. You don’t think it desirable that any special 
branch of science should form port of the elementary 
school work ? — No ; 1 should much rather teach the 
children princijdes of science than to make them 
specialists in any particular one. 

9950. Then the suientiBc teaching should not he 
given so much for the s.*)ke of tlie infurmatioii im- 
parted, as for the mentid training ? — The mental train- 
ing is t'f tlip firet importance ; tlie other is secondary. 

9951. I tliinky(ju mention in one of your eatuij's that 
there are thiee things that attention should be given 
to — first, tiie children should be taught to observe ; 
secumlly, tlicy should be taught to interpret what they 
have ohscr\ ed ; and, thirdly, to describe it I — Yes. 

9952. Do you attach much importancu to their 
being led on to describe wbat they have scan? — 1 
tliink if tliey are required to describe it eitlier by 
word or in w’liting it makes them more careful in 
obaerving, and also probably makes it more fixerl on 
tlicir memory. 

9953. And it is not also a useful exercise in 
language ? — Unquestionably. 

9954. You said, I think, that manual instruction, 
although it has certain educatioiml advantages, 
should not be regarded as the mostimjtortmit of school 
subjects in that respect? — Yea ; that is my opinion. 

9955. Probably you think that eUiiientiry science 
should bo awarded tlie first place ? — I am inclined to 
think it should be. 

9U5C. Tou would not think of putting either of 
those ill comparison with .s]ielHng or grammar, for I 
observe in the recuiiimendation.s of this iniportiint 
report in tlie School Board Cummittev, Jltirch, 1«S0: 
“ That in order to allow time for e.\periiuental 
teaching and manual work, the time now given to 
spelling, pansiag, and grammar geiienilly !« re- 
duced.” ? — That is a very important ijuesticn witli us. 
We shall Lave perhaps to omit some subje«;t to make 
way for mannal instruction or elementary scieuce. 

995Ci. You would nut consider it much of a dis- 
advantage to have to cut down the time given to such 
subjects as grammar 1 — No. I think the wav in 
which grammar is generally taught in our elementary 
schoohs, the leas of it the better, and 1 tliink that is 
the general opinion in London now. 

9957. What about spelling ? — Well, spelling of 
course is an absolute necessity, that they aliould some- 
how or other be got into the irregularities of English 
spelling. It is auti-cducatinnal. But I do nut think 
the amount of atteatioD ought to be paid to it that is 
paid DOW, or that it sliould be commenced so early. 

9958. I remember once meeting with a saying of 
yovu-s, that if people would be content togoons"i>elling 
in the way that Shakespeare and Milton spelt, they 
could get on very well ?-— Yes. 

9959. But such people could not pass the inspector ? 
— No j Milton had his own views about spelling that 
would probably upset the inspector. 

9960. You have a strong opinion against the 
system of payment by results? — Oh, yes. 

9961. You expressed it strongly some years ago. 
It would be interesting to know if you still retain 
that opinion ? — I still retain it. 

9962. You spoke of it, I think, as an abominable 
or execrable method ? — Did 1 1 

9963. I think so. At all events, you don’t consider 
those.adjeotivBs too strong ? — No. I did not think I 
used quite such strong words. 


9964. Rev, Dr. Wilson. — What, are your grounds 
for such a sti*ong condemnation of tlie results 
systtem? — Because I think it led to imintelHijent 
teaching, merely cramming children with supp^eil 
knowledge so that they would l>e able toansw^it^ 
inspector when he came. 

9905. Suppose a lad vises early and reads closelr 
for information, won't that information lieinhisniinii 
fur life? — No. I believe if he gets it up rapidly it 
does not remain in his mind. I can give a cunouv 
instance of that. 

99fIC. Moiisignor Molloy. — Witiiin your ex. 
perience, Dr. Gladst.-me, a certain number of sub- 
jects of practical work and practical teaching have been 
introduced into the system of elemeutoi-y education 
under the London School Board ? — Yes. 

9967. For instance, woodwork, di-awing, the ele- 
ments of science, cooking, Inuntliy, and doiue.stic 
science 1 — I think drawing was from tlie beginnin", 
but it has been extended. 

9968. Do you find that the teacliingoftheordioaiT 
subjecta, such a.s were previously taught, hns snffereil 
itnything by the intrtxluction of these prectica) sub- 
jects? — No. I fancy the children have l»en made 
more intelligent and they have generally improved. 

9969. That is your c.vperieucc after .seveuieen or 
eighteen yeain as a member of the Loudon School 
B<^rd ? — Yes, it wotild be dillicult to compare ; J 
don't suppose anybody could. 

9970. But }'our ex[)erieiice has Ijeen sufficiently 
long to enable you to form that opinion with consider- 
able confidence 1 — Yes. 

9971. You are acpiainted with the method of 
teaching elementary scimee under the Department of 
Science and Art? — Yv!i. 

9972. That metiiod consists cliietly in lectures 
given by the teacher, illustrated by experimeuU made 
by himself ? — Yes. 

9973. Do you think that method enn beimprovedi 
— I think it cau be improved by the e.\jv;rimeDts 
being done to a certain exU-nt by the students. 

9974. You think it of great importance that the 
pupils should bi* made to do some practical work 
themselves and led on to make experiments, and as 
it were to discover the principles of .science for tlwiu- 
selves 1 — Yes. 

9975. You referred to tlie iutmluctiou of that 
method un<!er tlie Loudon Scliool Bouid by ilr. 
Govdon ? — Yes. 

9976. Did you find that that change was ncienJftl 
with satisfactm-y results? — Well, I have no doubt it 
was. It is a little difUcult to answer such a question, 
the London School Board ilistrict is so large. To a 
certain extent it was done before iu our object lesso^ 
nud there was a good deal of practical iMcLiog 
gra<lually growing up in our schools. Tlie ebange 
under Mr. Gordon was simply in one latrt of London. 
Tower Hamlets, witli which f am not familiar myself, 
and so I could not obKcrvc it 

9977. At all events you are quite clear it is a 
better method ? — am sure it is, and I never saw » 
class 80 intei-ested iu any sdentifle lessons as I did 
under Mr. Gordon. 

9978. It cultivates the faculty of observation and 
stimulates the thinking powers ? — Yes. 

9979. But though you consider tliat method best, 
you would not exclude the lectures given by the 
fessor and experiments made by the professor in the 
presence of bis class ?— Ob, no ; some things he omst 
do himself. 

9980. You would recommend the two methods com- 
bined ? — Yes, a demonstrative and experimental. 

9981. You would desire that the method of Mr. 
Gordon should be extended as far as possible to other 
elementary schools 1 — Yes. 

9982. Mr. Strutherb. — I think you said tha 
knowled^ of things should precede knowledge oi 
words. X suppose you would allow that words ^ 
indispensable to clear knowledge ; I mean to say, to 
have a clear end accurate knowledge of e thing 7®“ 
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must 1» able U> dcsciibe it in clear and aceui'ate 
lan^iago I -No ; I tliink we know a good many tbings 
befoie we c»n Udk about them. 

90^3. C.m you be said to know them accurately 1 
_I tliink a deaf and dumb j^j-son understands a 
•reiit nniny tilings [iretty accurately. 

99^4. As accurately u-s a person who has a kiiow- 
leilge of language 1 - A knowledge of language is 
ruluable uuquestionabty. 

99S0. My point is this, that for tlie clearest fcnow- 
ledtK* of any subject r>ue ueeds more tliau tlio faculty 
of obsorviitiou ; you uuunot have a clear and acciimte 
knowleslge, I slmuld su|H>ose, without a clear use of 
worrls : I mean to say that accurate dufinitinu is an 
essential for clear knowleilge ? — I don’t know that I 
sJioukl ngioe ultogether to that ; it is very desirable, 
of course. 

99f'C. Tlie accurate! use of language wotild, I 
sup|>o.se, iitfurd a valuable means of mental discipliuel 

—Oil, yes. 

99^7. But not so valuable, you think, as manual 
instniotion, say 1- No. T think that the knowlerlge of 
tliingfi themselves is more valuable tljrough the 
senses, and so on, than merely wlmt you gain through 
words, through speech ; but of course the two help 
oue ttuotlier. Tlie teacher would naturally use words. 

99t‘t’. Vou would not go the length of suyiug tliut 
.1 knowicilge of words should go along with n know- 
ledge of things? — A knowledge of woids must go 
along witli ov follow a knowledge of things. 

9!iS9. Vnu spoke of mumuil iusb'uctiun ns not 
being so valuable educationally as some otlier subjects, 
and you niontioueil science os bciug one of those 
subjects I — Yes. 

9990. Could you mention any other.s you uould 
consider uiui'e viilnable than manual iustructimi ? — It 
is very dilkcuU tn coinpaiv certain things which arc 
very dill'ereut. You may get a great deal of valuable 
ioioimatiou from leuiiting u foreign language, but I 
don't know Low to compare that with uiamuil in- 
struction or elementary science. 

9991. But I am tukiug your statement that manual 
iastrr.ctiou did not gix e such valuable results as otlter 
subjects 1 — I woe comparing it really with elementary 
science, and dou-.estic science, and cookery, and those 
mattei-s. 

9992. Then if wc come to compare science with 
nuiniial instruction we have got to distinguish to a 
certain extent. You know science is very commonly 
UDght in schoi'ls in a way that would nut satisfy 
you— taught fi-oni a text-hook, a science reader, as it 
is called, with an ucuasioual illustratiuu. Theutliere 
is a more improved fonn of science-tcacbiug in which 
the teacher gives a demonsuution to a large class, 
but tlie children themselves have no meaus of per- 
fonning an experiment practically. Neither of these 
U the form of science teaching you have in view in 
comparing it with manual instruction ?— No. 

9993. 'The form of science you have in view in 
comparing it with manual instruction is such as is 
Ungbi b y M r. Heller 1 — ^Yes, something like that. 

9994. \Vliere the children have bho opportunity of 
doing the work each for himself? — Each for himself, 
tnd being gi'odually initiated and seeing the meaning 
of it, the intelligenco di'awn out. 

9995. It is the individual training yon would lay 
stress on? — Yes. 

9996. But that individual braining is got to a con- 
siderable extent in manual instruction ? — Yes. 

9997. If the superior merit of Mr. Heller's science 
je^hing lies in the individual training it gives then 
|t is beraose it possess the same qualities as manual 
instruction? — I tliink it is wider than manual in- 
struction, because manual instmetion as carried out 
m this woodwork is confined to solid bodies, matter, 
*nd form; with regard to the others you have to do 
^th solids, liquids, and gases, and measure them all. 

9998. But you would not attach any importance 
^ gaining miscellaneous information about the air 
*nd water and so on ; it is tlie individual training yon 


lay stress upon?— Yes; but I think the individual Kcua*i. 
training should be carried out on a variety of sub- 
stances, I think it is rather a failing in Professor 
Armstrongs syllabus in that respect that it is a 
little too limited in the subjects he works upon. r 

10000. Mr. SfRCTHERS. — Tlmt is wliyyou nppmve 
of this sclieme of domestic scieuce, that it applie.s the 

same principles to a wider renge of subjects ? 

I think it does. 

lOOOl. CHAiniLi.x. — I want toask in what respect. 

Dr. Gladstone, would you recommend Pnifessor 
Anustroug’s syllabus to bo enlarged ?— I think Mr. 

Heller lias enlarged it and made it more suitable ii.s an 
educational subject 

10002. Would you illu.strate that with .an examiile ? 

— I don't think he spends so much time on getting 
all tliQ vai-iuUE properties of a piece of chalk, he has 
somewhat liniiUxl the knowledge of his pupils im a 
piece of clialk, in oi-der that they should leum Mime- 
thing about a piece of coal or a lump of iron. 

10003. Mr. Strutiiers. — That brings us back to 
the very importarit statement we had fi-om a witness 
this UKiruing, that he did not object to accunite 
inensurements himself, hut suggested that if you take 
children llii-ough quantitative iueu.snrvmcnts, it takes 
so long, it becomes tedious to the children, and there 
Iwiug no necessity for accurate measiirenieuts, it is 
better to take theui over a wider range of subjects. The 
tediousnos-s of the jirooess might be an objection I — 

I ihiiilc the great thing is to gef the cliUdi-en to weigh 
aud mea-sure accnnitely, but still, of course, it may be 
carried to an extreme. 

10001. Ill oi-dcr to liavc science properly tauglit, in 
your view, you must have teachers specially traiiu'd? 

— I think so. 

10005. Yon would not consider the science teaching 
given iu training colleges sntScient ? — No. 

lOOOG. Of comse science is practically compul.niry 
in training colleges ? — It is corapalsory, I think. 

10007. In any ca.se marks are given for science, 
and if they don't take science subjects they )i>se 
marks ? — TJiere ore two things — mao-ks may be given 
lo tlie pupil teachers who go up for the scholarship 
examinations, in order to enter the training colleges, 
but I said they could do that witliout any knowledge 
of science whaterer. Of couree they can do better if 
they bring up some marks. I think every trnuiing 
college gives more or less instruction In science when 
the pupil arrives there. 

lUOud. But they prepare the pupils for a definite 
examination in Uie Science and Art Department, 
physiologj', or eleiuentaiy chemistry, whatever tlie 
subject may be? — Yea. 

10009. One student may teke up two subjects, an- 
other one, and they get a certain nnoibcr of marks 
for each Yes. 

lOUlO. And you don’t consider that style of teach- 
ing quite satisfactory? — No; 1 think eveiy pupil 
teacher 

10011. I am s[)cakmg rather of the students in the 
ti-oining colleges? — I would ratlier, of coui-se, with this 
srience, see somewhat of a more practical character in 
the training colleges. 

10012. You would not have them study a se]urate 
science, but the principles of physical science gene- 
mlly? — I would prefer that 

19013. Prepare tliem to carry out a similar <».ir8a 
to what Mr. Heller has in London? — Yes; with «. 
brooder knowledge probably. 

10014. Captain Sruw. — Did I understand that the 
object lessons were originated by tlie London School 
Board 1 — Oh, no. They go much further baci ; they 
go book to PestalozzL 

10015. I see in the Instructions to inspectors that 
“It ia most important, therefore, that if for example, 
object lessons are given on |dant life no attempt 
should be made to treat them as a continuous intro- 
duction to the study of botany, or if the lessons relate 
to aiiimnl life, to tho Study of zoology." Do you agree 
with that? — 

2 L 
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Jlost Rev. Dr. W.vLSff. — It w.xs partly in coimec- 
tiyn with this that I culleil your attention to the 
.article in the Cotle distingnisliing between object 
lessons and cleniputaiy science. 

Mr. Bemayi . — What is done is this— where ele- 
mentary science is taken up in the upper stiimlards it 
is not at all uncommon for the teacher to take object 
lessons distinctly bearing upon tlm course taken iu 
tlie upj«r standards in the lower part of the school, 
and I have imased those as being object lessons in the 
sense in which the Department intend them. 

10017. Professor Fitzoer.ai.d.— T hen jou don’t 
sgreo with that statement, that it is desirable they 
sliontd not be done 1 — 

Mr. Benutys. — No. 

10018. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — T here is another 
passage here that seems to require some explajia- 
tion — “Object teaching should be distinguished from 
instruction in natural .science”? 

Witness . — Surely it is the first stage in it. Tlio 
first step is towards systematic science. 

Mr. Strothers. — T here might be this explana- 
tion — that they don’t wish the object lessons to be 
coufined to the narrow range of subjects that would 
be introductory to cei-tain sciences. 

10019. Captain Shaw. — T hen do you consider 
such things as a farm-yard and a stablo object lessons? 
— No ; because you cannot bring a farm yaiol iuto a 
London school at any rate ; at lcin>t, I believe we have 
only two farms in tdie west of Loudon. 

10020. It is one of tlio things that is mentioned. 
If you take tliat it rather leads to sketchy observa- 
tion than any general tenohing of observation. Is it 
not necessary that Ibe object should be in front of 
tbc cliildren, and the child should make the most of 
it? — There ought to be some wisdom in the choice of 
objects. A farmyard can only be meant for country 
children. * 

10021. Professor Fiizgeeald. — W ould it not be 
well to bring the class into a famiyard while the 
lesson was going on? — Certainly; that is the only 
way to do it. 

10022. Captain Shaw. — W ould you corwider it 
desirable that both science teaching and some form of 
manual instriiotion should bo added to the ordinary cur- 
riculum of every school ? — Yes, I should think so ; but 
in some schools it may be difiicult to carry them both 
out. 

10023. You do not consider that one entirely re- 
places tlie otlier? — No. 

10024. Does it not also give children a better 
chance of ascertaining what they are capable of doing 
if they bare tliese three subjects, and finding a fitting 
calling for themselves in life afterwards, than 5 
merely confiircd to literary work? — Yes. 

10025. Then, as regards the use of text-books in 
school, they used to be universally usod, now they 
have gone entirely out of &sbion, and a child de- 
pends to a great extent on what be learns from liia 
teacher. Do you recommend that text-books should 
be used ? — I should not recommend the use of the 
text-book in the lower standards of the school. I 
think they may be used often iu the \ipper standards. 

10026. In the upper standards a boy is able to 
appreciate what he gets in the book, and can teach 
himself to a considerable extent ? — Yes. 

10027. But that does not apply to the 5th standard? 
— No, 1 think not. 

10028. Professor Fitzgerald. — From your ex- 
perience of the history of this subject, do you gather 
that the teacher's interest in science teaching has in- 
creased since you first began ? — ^Yes. 

10029. And the public interest in ithas increased 1 
— ery much. 

10030. Is there any sign of that decreasing? — No. 

10031. No sign that it has already gone too far ? — 
I think not. ' ' 

10032. It was mentioned here about making school 
museums : do yon think it is desirable to encourage 
children to collect for themselTes ? — Yes, I it 
opens their eyes. 


1003.3. Don’t you think that miglit be done, esjMS 
cially in the country ! — Yes, or auywliere. 

10034. To make collections for theiu-iclres, :is vtl) 
as to make c<pllection.s for the school uuiseaui I— To 
make collections for their own museum ; I have little 
doubt it would Iwul to their niuking litdc coUectioiu 
for themselvos. 

10035. Ifymt ouce get a museum collected in .a 
.school, tlio children of future genoi'iitions am not 
interested iu colloctiiog ibr it, bec.'iusu it has got everr- 
thing in it .already, so unless you eucourage the chil- 
dren to collect for themselves you won’t go on 
systematising their collecting iu-stiuct ? — There is 
something iu that. 

10030. Do you think the collecting instioct of 
children should be ntilLseil and taught to make there 
systematic ? — Yes. 

10037. Does not manual education utilise their co:i- 
structive instinct? — Yes. 

10038. Iu teaching domestic science to girls, kit 
not very desii-able they should be taught to do accu- 
rate measurements? — Very desirable in cookery and 
such matters. 

10039. Aud in ail scienco teaching is it not desirable 
they should Icum to make accurate measurements 1— 
Decidedly, it includes weighing. 

10040. Aud mcasuveinonts of length, and if jws- 
sible lead them to measure volumes? — Yes, and 
density. 

10041. Iu addition to learning to make accurate 
measurements, docs not science enable them to learn 
by making experiments? — Yes; gives them the 
bubit of making cxperiuients. 

10042. That is entirely diirerent from the training 
that is given by umnunl training? — Yes. 

100-13. Ami iu that respect science training differs 
essentially from mere manual tniining? — Yes. I think 
it iloes. 

10044. Is it not very desirable to cultivate th&t 
habit of making experiments by a course of science 
teaching ? — Yes. 

10045. And it is with that end you recommend 
tlint course tlmt Mr. Gordon proposetl ? — Yes. 

1004G. Could it be modified so as to be im intro- 
duction to agricultural teaohing ? — I should tliiuk so. 

10047. So that the principles tlmt underlie it ire 
not necessarily bound up with t9ic partiunlar coorss 
he ha .1 ? — Oh, no. 

10048. The same principles might be applied so as 
to lead up to agricultural tvainingl — Yes. 

10049. Do you think one of the objects of the 
school course should be to teach cliildren to leam 
from objects around them, and another object should 
be to teach them to learn from books ? — Yes. 

10050. And that neither of these ought to he 
neglected? — Neitlier should be neglected, though I 
tiiink they should learn from the objects first. 

10061. Do you think tliat domestic science teach- 
ing can be made of real educational value ? — T hiive 
no doubt it can ; I did not sea the syllabus until i 
few days ago, but I have no doubt it can be of edu- 
cational value. 

10052. Mr. Redingtoh. — W hat is the educational 
value of cookery os apart from its practical utility ?— 
This, that first of all it teaches accuracy, the same ss 
woodwork does-; you must ha-ve certain qnanfitia 
and proportions to give a good palatable dkh • 
and then, of course, there is a good deal of edu- 
cational value in seeing the effect of heat, and tuo 
time of action, and the number of different manipu- 
lations connected -with cookery. 

10053. Would you think that a course of cookery 
ought to be accompanied by some elementary sciena 
teaching 1 — I think it would go very -well along wi 
what is called domestic science in the Code now 

10054. You said just now tlmt in standards bdov 
the 6th you don’t think text-books are of much 
would Aey not become useful in coses where 
teacher was below the average ? — 1 slwny* 

supiKJsing a gooil teacher. , , 

10055. But all teachers are not geo I, aoa 
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xritli a good teacher -would it not be well that the 
pupil would liaw an opportunity of reading over 
.igaiu the subject of the leasou orally given by 
the teacher ? — Of course. If there was a specially 
l«(l teacher there is a great tendency to dei>end on 
the liuok. 

10056. Does not oral teaching without a text-book 
implv a specially good teacher 1— It i-equirea a ape- 
ciallv good teacher. 

10057. And the average teacher not being very 
^1, would it be wise to discourage text-books! — 
When I sjiid I did not cni-e about test-booka, except 
ill the lower standards, I meant text-books in the 
lianck of children, or text-books read to cbilih-eii. 

1005S. But might it not be of use to the pupils 
(0 read o\*er again a description of the ex)ierimeut 
which they liiul seen the teacher giving! — Yea; 
no doubt, ii there are the experiments and illustra- 
tions. 

10059. Professor FiTZOKnxLD. — Is it not the result 
of your experience that the pupils having text-books 
in their hands do not learn from exjieriments i — That 
is the danger ; the teacher and tJie child are inclined 
to (1c]>end on tlie text-book. 

10060. What is the objection to both things being 
given, the oral lecture and tlie i-eadiug about it after- 
wnnls! — If you can keep tlie text-book in tlie bnek- 
grniind, only to be looked at after tlie iessou is given. 

10061. I tliiiik you said that grammar might be 
omitted in some of the staiicUmls ; in speaking of 
grammnr, do you mean to include parsing and 
analysis of sentences ! — Yes. 

10062. Are tliey not of gi-eat educational value 1 — 
Not for small children ; I don’t think they ever un- 
derstand them. 

100C3. Would not the study of the anal;^is of 
scutcncoB tend to sliarpen the wits of the children ! — 
Not with small cluldren. 

10064. Wliat standard are yon referring to! — 
Here and there you will find a child who cun under- 
sbrnd parsing, and so on ; of coiu-sc, a child of eight 
or ten mny undci-stand some of it, but take a class 
even of eleven or twelve and examine them, and I 
think you will find very few really do apprehend the 
thing. 

10063. Take a child of eleven or twelve, would the 
analysis of sentences not tend to develop its intelli- 
gence? — There would be only some cbildrcn who 
-would really show themselves capable of apprehend- 
ing it. 

10066. And yet they could understand a scientific 
experiment t — Ob, yes. 

10067. Is that easier than to rinderstand the break- 
ing up of a sentence into its parts? — Much easier. 

10068. la it of equal educational value? — Yes, I 
should think so. 

10069. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Kiudly tell us 
■what advice yon would give us in counection with 
the introduction of the teaching of science into schools ; 
if you considered that the plan we had in view -was 
one that would leave it perfectly optional to the 


tochers to teach science exclusively out of books, S«ad*l. 
without either performing an experiment, or haviag j^rtlTissr 
an experiment perfm-med, from the beginning to the — 
end, or without leiting the pupils ever see anything 
connected with physiwJ science, except possibly a 
text-book, would you advise us to go ou, or would 
you seek to dissuade us ?— I think I would dissuade 
you, I think you ought to go to better things. 

10070. iSuppose, moreover, tnat our contemplated 
system was to be one in which tlie result of the 
teaching, or so-called teaching, of science was to be 
tested only by an examination conducted exclusively 
in writing, and conducted on such lines that a boy 
might get the highest possible marks who had never 
jierfi>rmed an experiment or seen an experiment 
performed, or had never seen any scientific apparatus, 
even of the most rudimentary kind ? — I should say 
you otight to protest against that system. 

10071. And you would pi-ohably add that the less 
you liad of it in a country the better, iu the interests 
of science ? — Yes. 

10071a. Mr. Strcthzhs.— I suppose you -would 
consider that science need not neceasarihj be taught 
in schools in the s.ame way as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic must be? — Re.-uling, writing, andai-ithmetic 
cannot he disi>cused with. 

10072. You would not have science taii^t, except 
by a competent teacher? — I would not have reading, 
writing, or arithmetic taught by an incompetent 
teacher. 

10073. You can have them taught by a very moder- 
ate teacher, but you would not adviso such teachers 
to take up science; we have many teachers who are 
able to teach elementary subjects in a more or less 
])erfnnctovy way, you would not advise those teachers 
to take up science? — You cannot expect an old 
established teaclier late in life to take up something 
with which lie is not familiar. 

10074. Would yon advise a teacher to take up 
science teaching in a school who had to supplement 
liis knowledge of the subject by relying on a text- 
book ? — No, if you mean by that that he is to read 
simply from a text-book, no. 

10075. Professor Fitzgebalo.— B ut would it be 
easier to get a bad teacher to teach science or to get 
one to tc^h grammar ? — I think that they gener^y 
learn enough grammar in the training colleges to 
attempt to teach it 

10076. Monsignor Mollot. — Do you think it is 
really more difficult for a teacher to leom to teach 
elementary science well than to teach other snl^ecte 
well ? — I don’t know that it is, there are some teachers 
-who can teach reading, they can write and read and 
do sums, but there is a large proportion of the popula- 
tion who cannot do that. 

10077. If a man is competent to learn to teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic efficiently, don’t 
you think he would be able to learn to teach science 
efficiently ? — Yes, if he is an intell^ent teacher. 

10073. Mr. SrauTHEsa. — But the point is he must 
teach the one, he need not teach the other? — No. 


Mr. Arthue E. Bebnavs, H. M. Inspector of Schools, further examined. 


10079. Chairuak.— 1 believe, Mr. Bemays, that English may still bold its position. Of courra the 
you -wish to make some observations supplementary to mere technicalities of gmmmar, 1 never ask for 
your evidence at Carlisle ?— There are only two re- or expect, but I do think it is of educational value to 
marks, my lord. One is with i-egard to the curtail- get a child to recognise the parts of speech and to 
ment of the present subjects, and the other as to the analyse them in a sentence; and the e^re^on. 
choice of subjects. With regard to the curtailment, in one of the blue books, that " EngUBb is the 
with all duo deference to what Dr. Gladstone has said, logic of elementary schools,” admirably summarises 
and after a long experience of tlie subject I do hope my views. With regard to the other point I vwture to 
that English — I say hlnglish advisedly — not grammar, hope that the central body will give absolute freedom 
^ not be abandoned. I -would far sooner see the of choice, except as to needlework and drawing, to local 
bine deducted from arithmetic and si«lling, so that managers respecting these subjects. 


Ur. Aithu E 
Bcnisya 
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long time we in this country were paralysed by the 
action of tlte Education Deijartment in London, where 
everything was out and dried, every point laid down, 
and teachers and managers had no freedom of choice. 
1 would surest, therefore, that such a cast-iron 
system, if it exists in Ireland now, should be modified 
or, if ]>ossibIe, discarded. I had a small instance of 
it in two schools 1 haj>pened to look into in county 
Derry. The teachers Jmd no choice nsregivrdsgeography. 
Ihap|)ened to ask the children what was theuipitidof 


England, of the United Kingdom, and they had no idea 
whatever ; whercuinm the teacher told me thev were 
then learning the ^uth American Republics, accord- 
ing to order. 

lOOBO. MostRevDr. Walsh. — CJeogniphy is not a 
coDipulaory subject in England 1 — It is optiunal among 
the doss subjects. 

10081. But neither geography nor grammar is com- 
pulsory in England, in any standard or in any 
school! — No. 


Bsifcw-ir- 
Fnruesd. 
A;>rl]fl, 18S7. 


TWENTY-FIRST PUBLIC SITTING.— FRIDAY. APRIL 9rH, 1S97, 

At 11 o’clock, A.M., 

At the School Board Olhces, Barrow -in-Fui-ness. 

Present: — ^The Right Hon. the Eahl of Belsiore, G.C.M.G., in the Chair; The Right Hon. C. T. 

Redixgton, ILA. ; The Right Rev. Monslgnor Mollot, d.d., b.sc. ; Rev, HA>tiLTOs- 
W1L.SON, B.D. ; Professor G. F. Fitzger.\ld. f.t.c.d. ; Captain T. B. SuAW, and 
J. Struthees, Esq., B.A., 

with J. D. D.1VLY, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 


Mr. A. 
Eaweridgo. 


hir. A. Hawcridge Superintendent of Schools to the Barrow-in-Fumess School Board, examined. 


10081. Chairman. — Ibelievethat you are a Super- 
intendent of Schools tinder the B.trrow-ia-Faraess 
School Board ! — I am, my loid. 

10083. W’ill you give us a statement of the ele- 
mentary principles which must Emit the Aiinti of those 
organizing and giving wliat is commonly termed 
manual and practical instniction ? — I consider the 
prim.ny aim in all manual and practical instruc- 
tion as connected with olemeiitary school v'ork 
should be educational. The ecunoinical advantages 
accruing from the work .should be purely iuci- 
dcntol. I consider such advantages would iiatnmllv 
follow if you secured a good educational aim. If the 
aim of tills work is to be educational it must be limited 
by the same laws as other educational work in the 
school. Therefore, it should be oi^nically connected 
with the other work of the school, and should be 
similarly planned in order to secure the intei'cst and 
attention of the piqiU. I believe the demand for this 
class of instruction has really arisen from the success 
of the kindergarten instruction iu the infant schools, 
which has proved to be so valuable in furthering the 
other work of the school, as well as in de^reloping 
manual dexterity. 

10083. TVas kindergarten introduced before the 
manual work f — Oh, yes. 

10084. 'When was kindergarten first introduced 1 
— In the form of what was styled “ varied occupa- 
tions ” it haa been in nsc in the Barrow schools 
for over ten years, and it was therefore necessary 
before b^inning manual instruction in the standards 
to carefidly examine the kindergarten exercises of 
the infant schools ; if necessary, to organize to some 
extent those exercises, and then to base upon them the 
work of the standards. 

10086, But they at first confined kindergarten to 
the infant schools t — Yee, entirely. 

10086. Then there was notliing of the continuation 
of kindergarten at first in the higher standards 1 — 
Nothing at alL 

10087. When you first began to do something in 
the standards did you inaugurate the work in all the 
standards or only in the higher standards ! — Our first 
attempt was in l^e higher standards by giving manual 
insfanction in cookery, laundrywork, and wo^work. 

■ 10088. Then you bad a gap between the infant 
schools and the standards in which mannal instruction 
was taught! — Yea 


10089. Afterwards you bridged tliat over by de- 
veloping the kindergarten work 1 — ^Yea. 

IUU90. Will you describe to us the attempts made 
in Barrow-in-Funies.'j to secure the aims tlie School 
Board had in view with regard to manual instruction 1 
— In the firet place I entirely ro-oi'ganizecl (he work 
of the infaut schools us Itu' as kindergarten occupations 
were concerned. Up to this time teachers had been 
given cunsidciablc lutitnde iu the use of what were 
called “vjiried employments,” and I found it was 
getting the fiishioii- amongst individual teachers to 
euauge their “varied employments” annuaUy for the 
sake of novelty. They did not consider so nmdi 
the educational aim of theemplojnnentor the occupa- 
tion as its novelty. Consequently I found that much 
work was not educational, but simply keeping the 
children employed. I therefore re-organized that , 
work and at the same time attempted to base a scheme 
for staudai-ds 1 to 4 on the infant -scheme. I have 
laid before each of you a copy of this scheme. Thus 
was bridged the gap between the infant schools and 
the work of standards 5, 6, and 7. But still -we were 
missing in stonclurda 5, 6, and 7 the training of the 
sense of colour, and we have tried since then to keep 
up the colour work in standards 6, 6, and 7. Jly 
idea was that you train the sense of form and measure- 
ment by woodwork exercises, but not the sense of 
colour. Therefore, we attempted to keep up the 
training of the sense of colour by keeping up the 
colour work in slandarcls 6, 6, and 7 in connection 
-with drawing. The first page of the scheme laid 
before you is a scheme of work for infant 
schools, tabulated, showing the connection of every 
subject in the school with kindergarten occupa- 
tions. You will understand that special promi- 
nence is given to form and colour, and in the 
foUowing sheets there are details of the lessons 
in the study of form ; the first year’s course being 
for children of the second year in the infant school) 
and (he second year’s course for the children of the 
third year in the infant school. My idea in 
going into such detail was this — ^at os that wu 
to form tlie basis of the work of the standards it 
v^as weU to have it, if possible, carefully mapped 
out. 

10091. I should like to ask with regard to the first 
year of the infant school. I see under the head of 
subnlivisions there are descriptions of objects such as 
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thespbere, lieculw, an<l the cylioderj at what a«e do 
the children take tliiii branch t — Five years of age. 

10093. Of course the ■words tliat appear here are 
nsed iu sjjeaking of tliein ! — Yes. 

10093. At wliut a^c do tliej know enough of 
reading and writing to be able to undorataiul what 
these words are when they see them on the bhick- 
bcardt— You must rememljer, my lord, that tlie black- 
board would be very little use tljere. Eacli child 
would handle tlie solid, and by the feel of the solid 
jind understanding its qualities he would want to give 
a name to it, and, therefore, thd name sphere •would 
be used and an exercise iu naming wmild be given. 

1009-1. Then he ■would acquire llie iafciimation 
fnjm oral teaching ? — Yes, aud finni e.xnmination of 

the solid. Tiie work is really Fi'oeljel's Gift II. 

the spliere, eulw and oyliiuler. In the second year 
the sphere, cube, cylinder, liemisphei-e derived from 
sphere, square prism wliich is dirtereut fi-orti the cube, 
and the triangular prism its apart from tho square 
prism, being the linlf of it, are considered. 

10005. At wbat age ai-e the children when they 
learn that 1 — Six years of age. Then in standards 1, 
3, 3, and -1 1 b^in to give more fj^ecflom to tlie 
leacher by simply suggesting. I suggest in the tliird 
year (stondurJ 1 ), revision iu gi-eater detail of tlie six 
sfiliils of the first and second years. My idea iu that 
w.os that wc might have children coming into the 
standards who ht^ not been through the infant school 
course, also that we miglit revise aud strengthen the 
ideas gained in the infant school coarse, and on tliat 
try to give a greater degree of proficiency in the use 
of the ruler aud measurements. 

10096. The children in the third year would be 
about seven years of age 1-— Yes. Then in the fyurtli 
year we con.sider tho solids from which curves would 
be derived, viz. : tlie ellipsoid as dcielupuig the 
ellipse, and the ovoid, developing the ovid. After- 
ward.s the equilateral triangle is con.siilered, and then 
comes the oontimmtion of exercises in tliu nse of the 
roler and a considemtiun of ]>iN-)]xjrtion and symmetry. 
We had found, aud the Art Department of South 
Een-siegton told us, that the weakucifs in the freehand 
drawing in Earrow had always been lack of tlie know- 
Itdge of propoi’tiou and symmetry, and therefore 
special coiLsideration was given to tho teaching of 
proportion and syrametry. In considering all tliese 
solids we ti'y to impress the lessons by modelling 
in clay and in carton paper, by folding, cutting and 
mounting coloured pai>ei', and by drawing and colour- 
ing. The work of the fifth year (standard 3), is mainly 
ha^ upon ilio drawing syllabus of the Science and 
Art Department. 

10097. Tho children being at what age! — About 
eight Teal'S of age or nine yeare. 

1009S. Having begun at four years of age 1 — Yes. 
In the sixth year (stondai-d 4) the work is still further 
developed, the idea being to let these exercises follow 
naturidly one on the other, so that tlie work of one 
aUndord may be taken up where the other leaves off, 
thus continuing the work and deepening its effects. 
Ai the time I issued this scheme, I also issued certain 
notes and suggestions to the teachers, which you will 
^ in the next slieelj notes on the working of the 
infant school and notes on the working of standards 
1 and 2. I also give yon a copy of our cookery school 
coQTBe, our laundry school course, and our course of 
workiag exercises. I t.hinV I need make no 
fortier observations, except that you will notice that 
1 have tried throughout to connect all these occupations 
^th die ordinary school work. The aim bos been to 
on appreciation of form, colour, and accoracy 
« measurement. 

10099. 'Will you give the statistics as to the 
number of pupils taught and the coat of teaching, 
— I have placed brfore you a copy of the balance 
of the cookery aobool, the laundiy school, and 
^ wood-work class for the past five years, and from 
statistics you will notice that for the year 1896 
oxt of teaching cookery has been to the rates 


i26 19a. 8d., and for that amount wc have taught 

daring the year 1,140 pupils, of whom 970 earned a Futb**. 

grant from the Education Depai'tment. jjiriToTiflir 

10100. That was for appliances I — No; tho actual 
cost of teaching. Tlie expenses involved in tho pay- ilaircrMKT. 
nient of tcncliers, provision of material, fuel, repairs, 
aud so on. 

lOlOl. Professor FiracErjOD. — You enmod en- 
ough from the grant to jwiy for it all except thatl 

Except that 

10102. CnAisuAX. — That is the cost orer and 
above the gi-ant 1 — Yes ; the actual cost to tlie rates 
ho.s been alwut 5W. for each pupil taught ibiring the 
year. 

10103. Has this teaching tliat has been given in 
the Biiiird schools, os far iw you know, Icfl in ;iiiy 
else to juipils on leaving school taking up inokerj 
as their business in life! — No; the aim ui tlic in- 
struction in cookery has been as far ns |«5.-sibl« to 
just fit tho girls to do cooking when they Icavo school 
— to do it at home, but uot to take up cuoking as a 
profession. 

10104. It they were going to take up cookery as 
their business they would require fui‘.her training 
in tlie kitchen under an exjerieuced cook ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

10105. Still this training would lie of use to them, 
having given tliem some previous knowledge of it T — 

Oh, yes. 

lOlOG. Although, I suppose, they would not learn 
all the details of scullery work here’! — No. 

10107. I don't think you attempt to deal with 
fowls ; you don’t pluck tliein or cltun them ? — No. 

In laundiy work during the year 533 pupils were 
taught, and 495 of those xm[iils earned liic grant, 
and tlio not cfist to the rates uf the tMchiug of 
laundry work wua .£34 1S«. Od. In woodwork over 
1,100 pupils were taught; S47 were presented for 
examination, mid the total cost of tciicLmg to the 
rates after deducting the grant was X37 19i>. 8<f. 

10108. Oil looking at your tabic for woodwork, I 
see that iu the year 1893 the rates were burdened to the 
extent of £126 odd; in ’92-93 that was reduced tc 
£90 ; aud iu ’93 '94 there was apparently no burden 
on the rates! — No ; a ci-edlt balance. 

10109. Of neai-ly £12. In ’94-'95 there ■was a 
burden of £41 1 Is. Od. on Uie rates, and lost year, os 
you state, £37 19s. Sd. ? — I miglit explain diis— that 
tlie heavy bui’den to the rotes in the fiwt year was 
involved by the initial expenses, and tho fact that the '' 
school was o]iened for niue mouths oul}', nnd there- 
fore only earned part of the year's grant from the 
Science nnd Ai-t Department. In the following year 
we somewhat increased our accouunodution for pupils, 
and again tho expense of replacement was consider- 
able £27 9s. 3d. "We still farther increased the 

following year— in 1893-94— and hod a credit 
balance. But I should bke to point out that in those 
years there was no charge mode on the woodworking 
school for rates, and the charge for fuel, repairs, etc., 
was very light But from 1894 to 1S96 the school 
has been charged its due proportion of rates for the 
accommodation provided. The whole of the rates paid 
for that school have been dirided flccording to the 
area used, and a due proportion charged to tho wood- 
work and also a due proportion of the cleaning, 
lighting, fool, and impairs. 

UHIO. At first yon got the accommodation os it 
were for nothing!-- Yes. 

lOlll. And afterwards they thonght it right to 
apportion itt — Yes; nnd I give the chief heads of tho 
total in each case ; also the original cost of fittings or of 
additions. The original cost of fitting up the school 
workshop ■was £71 12a. lOd. The additions made 
since then have involved an expenditure of £76 6a. 6d. 

10112. Professor Fitzgkrald. — T hat is including 
the buildings 1 — Yes. 

10113. Captain Shaw. — How smeh does that ac- 
commodate at one timel — I can take eighty pupils 
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at one time. Our laun<iry school building cost 
X380 ; its fittings cost .£18, and in the cookeiy 
sciiool the original cost of the fittings ivas £55. But 
•wo liad to add to that, and "we have spent on fitting 
the ordbary school class rooms £25 additional ; so 
the cost of fittings has been £80. 

10114. Is it £25 for two schools '! — We spent £5 
eacli in providing appliances m five schools, SO that 
the teacher should go to the school. 

10115. Ckaieman. — And the £5 provided all tlie 
appliances we saw in one of the schools ? — i'es ; in 
building the room we built in a firegrate and sink, 
aud that is counted as jiart of the expense of build- 
bg. 

10116. Mr. Strothers. — The stove is included as 
part of the buildiDg, and the £5 only means tlie 
table 1 — Table, dishes, and pans. 

10117. Ch.\ir 3UX. — What in)provement.s or de- 
velopments liave been suggested by experience'? — 
■We are not at all satisfied livith tlic general efi’ect of 
the cookery lessons, and for some two or three 
months past we have been trying to deadse a scheme 
ot work for our cookery school that would be more 
education;*!, that •would contmue further the object 
teaching of the schools, and •would not have any 
deleterious effect on the work of tie scliools. We 
find o*ir method of dictating rcci^K-s to the pupils 
and giving oval teaching is really undoing some of 
the work of the school. Tlie teacher has not time 
to correct errors in spelling, errors in composition, 
bad liandwritmg, mcoirect modes of expression, and 
we consider that unless that is done instead of assist- 
bg the other work of the school it is to a certab 
extent liindering it. We consider in cookery classes 
that the other work of the school should be assisted. 
We are doing it b our laundry school •with very good 
effect, and we thbk we ought to try and do it b the 
cookery school, and that will be our next development 
— to systematise the •work of the cookery school so ns 
to make our cookery teaching more objective. 

ions. In the cookery school, teachers of cookery 
are s]«cial teachers are they not? — Yes. 

10119. Do you propose that those special teachera 
should correct the notesand exeixises of the cliildien as 
regards composition and spelling? — If they give 
notes they ought to correct the exercises. But we 
are considering this, that the time of the teacher of 
cookery when demonstrating is so taken up with the 
demonstration and the number of dishes she is pre- 
paring, that she has not time to correct these notes, 
and we think that if a printed summary was handed 
to each girl it -would be better that the girl should 
not take notes but if necessary should copy that 
printed su mmary and present a neatly written exercise 
to the teacher. 

10120. Do the girls now write out of their own 
heads a description of what they are dobg? — No ; they 
take down the recipes from dictation. 

10121. Their work then is not origbalwork? 

No. Occasionally they are asked to -write out 
answers to certain questions on the domestic prbciples 
that have been described to them; but when so 
written out it is very evident that they have not 
thoroughly grasped the ideas given and cannot spell 
the -words that have been employed by the teachers. 
In -wood-working we have been considerably affected 
by the fact that the Science and Art Department or 
the local inspector insisted on setting certain carpentry 
tests at examinations, and we think it would be better 
tliat the boys should make thbgs, not parts of things ; 
it would have a better effect on them. We have been 
trybg to perfonn carjjentry exercises and just before 
the exambations to have similar exambation tests. 
It may he interesting to refer to the cost of the wood- 
workbg school, to point out the effect of that. In 
our first year our expenses for books, timber, etc., 
was heavy— £42 9«. lOd., but that was the initial cost 
of supplybg a school with timber and books and 
with other thbgs. The following year it dropped to 
£29 12e. lOi, although more pupils -were instructed, 


and instructed for a longer time ; next vear to 

£21 105. 0</. Then there is a sudden juinpo'uc of all 

proportion to the increase in tlie number of pupils, 
aud that was largely due to the fact that we found 
that if we were to fully meet the wishes of the Depart- 
ment we should have to gi*’e the carpentry exercises 
and then there -was a considerable jump in the 
expenses. 

10122. Captain Shaw. — T here -was a considerable 

jump in the grant too — from £163 to £235? Yes 

but the grant does not double whUe the cost of timber 
and other things more than doubled. We found 
•when ive were workbg, making the complete tbbes 
that more operations co»ild be performed on tlie s.ime 
amount of tiinbei*. It would cover a greater time; 
hence the bereased cost when -wc do these abstmet 
exercises. 

10123. Ch.uruav. — D o you al-*vays now complete 
an article b the case of evei’y boy, or is it only certain 
articles? — Wc intci-spei-se them, taking abstiact 
exercises and completed articles ultematcly. But if 
we had not this feeling, that on the examination day 
these abstract teste would be set to us, we shouhl make 
the completed a*t.ide and name the exercises comamed 
in the article we were making. 

10124. Does it cost more to make a completed 
article than to make two incompletearticles? — No;it 
costs less to make a completed article than to perform 
a number of abstract exerci.se.s. 

10125. And does it take less wood? — Yes, practi- 
cally, it contains less wood, for there can be more 
operations performed on the wood in a completed 
article. 

10126. Why does it cost more — a boy could make 
one -whole box in the time b which he could make 
two half boxes, could he not ? — Yes ; but in perforating 
an exercise in dovetailing be perfo*‘ms liis exercise oo 
two short pieces of -wood that are generaUy given to 
him planed. Then ho passes on to another abstract 
e.xei'cise ; we find be is not so careful ; he has to be 
under constant supei-vision in pei foitning the abstract 
exei'cises, and he gets through a great deal more timber 
with the abstract exercises. The completed article is 
wore economical. 

10127. I thought you said that the Inspector insisted 
upon completed articles, and that therefore you used 
more timber ? — No ; on abstract exercises. 

10128. You are obliged to do abstract exorcises to 
a greater extent than you otherwise would ! — Tes, 
that is so. Then I should like, for the boys who have 
passed through the standards, to gradually develop 
some metal work. I think when a boy has gone 
through a three year’s course m wood-work it would 
be a nice change for him to te-ke up metal. He has 
acquired considerable facility in the use of tools, and I 
should like combined -wood and metal work in the 
organized science school. It is a more refractory 
material, and many of the hoys going through oar 
schools -will have to go to metal working, and I thii^ 
it would be desii-able to give them some training la 
metal work, but we have not been able to do that yet 

10129, What has prevented you? — To some extent 
a lack of premises in -which to carry on. the work, and 
a lack of what we consider a satisfactory course of 
lessons. 

10130. If you were to introduce metal work here, 
would you have space in the higher grade school to put 
up a metal shop ?— We should have to build a special 
building in another place j we have not the land and 
wo have not the premises. 

10131. Wbat would that cost, have you formed 
any idea ? — We should have to spend at least what 
we spent on the laundry, that is from £300 to 
£400. ^ 

10132. Have you any suggestion -with_ regard to 
the laundry as regards imprevements ? — No ; 
extremely well satisfied with our laundry work. ® 
think it extremely practical, and the parents of ^ 
pupils attending the laundry, I think, value the teac 
ing very much. 
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1013.>. Could you suggest any improvements ill the granted to me for tiie introduction of the advanced Barron-io- 
COUT5C of lessons for the senior boys who have passed kindergarten was £150. Fi.r«sj. 

through the standards 1—1 think the science teaching 10145. What do you iay about teiching the use of ^p-iTiri'a; 
might Uj some extent be made more practicaL I tools toboyst— I think there must in all cases where „ . ' 

think in the work in the laboratory more might he the use of tools are taught tu boys be s(iecial provision Bsircridge. 

done for the practical toaching of science, that is, the made. There Ls the great ihinger, if you use the 

practical lesson should precede in every case the ordinary tools on a school desk as has been tried in 

theoretical lessor, and the boys should endeavour to some districts, that yon will ruin vour fuminire, and 

deduce for themselves some of the laws of science. one condition of the grant in English schools is that 
10134. Do boys here make experiments for them- all tUis instruction must be given in a specially fitted 

selves i — They do, but not in many cases ; these ex- work-shop. I find abroad that they manage to give 

periments i’ollow the tlienretical lesson. this instruction even in the ordiaarr school-room, as 

10135. With regard to the difiiculties which are far os it is given, and 1 believe tliey "do so in Scotland 
inherent in the organisation of such work, can you in some cases. 

give us any suggestions for overcoming them 1— The lOUG. Mr, STnuTHEDS.— Not in the towns. There 

chief difficulty we have falc in Barrow has been tlie iano regulation I know of which prohibitsits teaching 
provision of suitable teachers. We find the teacheis in the ordinary scboola. 

come from the training colleges with no knowledge Wihiesg . — I think where premises are sufficiently 
whatever of manual occupations. The training large it would have no injurious efl'ect on the ordinary 
colleges leave niunnal occupations severely alone, and school work if benches could l« used in those premises 
teaclici's coining to us, and being placed in charge of a either at the close of school or after school liours. 
class, are unablo to take up the work of that class in 10147. Cn.vnmAN. — The English objection would 
manual occupations. In wood work we have got over be that it would be necessary tluit the boys should 
that by making it a condition when the teacher is sweep out the litter after them 1 — That regulation 
engaged that he shall nttend a teachers’ wood-working we apply in our own ordinary workshop ; the boy 
class. We have a weekly class for the instruction of must clean his bench and sweep away all litter from 
teachers, and they must attend that class until they under bis bench. In cookery classes I consider it 
have attained such skill in the use of tools, and the would be very desirable to always take the teacher to 
principles of the course taken in the school, tliat they the school rather than bring the children away from 
can cany on the work in tlieir own class. But we their scliools to a centre, it is an economy ^ time 
cannot do that very well with the occupations for tlie for the ordinary school work. The children arc not 
lower standards, and it usually devolves upon the exposed to all sorts of weather, and you get better co- 
head teacher of the school to Kpend time developing ojieration with the head teachers of the sehoola They 
that skill in the teacher which ought to have been .seem to take grejiter interest in the work wlten they 
gained in the training colleges. know that it is on their owu premises, given at a 

10136. Have you mauiialiustructiou given in lu-any certaiu fixed time, and that the girhs are not sent aw.ay 
schools in Barrow I — Wood-working is given to all for half an hour before the lesson would usually ram- 
hoys in standard.? 5, 6, and 7. mence to trail through the streets. 

10137. Do they come to a control — They come to 10148. That would involve a great many more 
a centre. cookery classes than you have at present. I think 

10138. Ho'v many teachers are reipiired iu the you said besides the centre you have five schools in 
centre! — A teacher for each twenty. which yon provide appliances 1 — Yes, but you must 

10139. Ai*e they drawn from the teachers who remember that tlie orignal cost of providing a central 
have passed through the teachei-s' classes ? — Yes ; wc school for cookeiy is heavy. 

have two permanent teachers at tLeosntre, and if sixty 10149. But suppose you never took the children 
boys came from a school, one assistant teacher would away from their own schonl, yon would have to provide 
come with that sixty. If eighty came, two teachers appliances fur every school in Barrow 1 — Yea 
mnst come, and these teachers v^l have been through 10150. How many extra schools would youatonce 
the evening classes provided by the Board, and trained have to provide apphances for t — Only three, 
in the use of tools. 10151. Do you mean you have only eight schools 

10140. Is the head teacher at Duke Street jjer- where girls are taught in Barrow 1— There are eleven 
manently attached to that schoolt— Yes. district school blocks j five we have already fitted up. 

10141. And does nothing else? — ^And does nothing We have a central school that would serve for the 
else. school there. That would be six. At Roa Ldund we 

10143. He supervises the assistant teachers who liave cookeiy ranges in the school if we wanted to use 
come from the other schools and secs that they are tliein. In Walney Island wo do not teach cookeiy, 
teaching properly ?— Yes j he himself is a certificated and thus there would be but three more schools 
teacher, fully trained as a teacher before he took up that would need to bo provided for. 
wood-work. 10152. What improvements do you suggest with 

10143. What do yon say about the equipment of regard to laundry classes^— I don’t think that, as our 
classes for the various matters you have been giving laundry is as present constructed wa could suggest 
us information about!— There are considerable diffi- mtich improvement. But we are likely to be affected 
culties in getting hold of the right material and the by a Govemmeivt regulation which says that girls 
right appliances for advanced kindergarten. We have shall only receive laundry instruction for a certain 
found in many schools that the teacher is not able number of hours per week. I tliink that wiU 
to judge bow to correctly use the material, especially materially injure the work; we shall not get such 
in the teaching of colour, so that you have practically interested attention in the work and not get such 
to supervise the selecting of tints in colour for results for the work. 

the teachers, and sometimes to supervise too thepro- 10163. At present I think you have each class 
vision of proper tools. We in Barrow have tried continuously at work for a week ?— Yea. 
to be as economical as wecould in this matter. Iwas 10154. How often in the year does tliat happen ‘I— 
allowed by the Board to spend £150 on the intawlao- Only ouce. They come for a full week’s instruction 
tion of advanced kindergarten into the schools, and 1 bring their clothing, wash it thoroughly, and take it 
uiaimged to do it on that but still our appliances are home dried and aired, and ready to put on- 
uut what I would like if we were to do the beat 10166. Do you think the result of that teaching is 
work. as good as, or better, than spreading it over a more 

10144. How many sdjoola are there hare t— We lengthened period 1-Our me^od is decidedly betttm. 
have twenty-three school departments, and the total We have tried both. We originally b^pin by spread- 
number of schools is eleven. W^e accommodate 8,537 ing the instruction over a number of weeks in the year, 
irapils. We have 7,634 on the roll, and the amount I drew up a table working out the attendance of each 
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Barrow-in* gir], so that she came on a certain date, and after a 
Furness. certain, number of weeks came for a second lesson, 
.ij>MT^i 897 . ^^“d so on, and we found the girls came without the 
— clothing, did not pay the Siimo attention to their 
Haweridge. work, and attended irregularly. ■^Vhen we tried as 
an experiment our present luetliod, we found tlie at- 
tendance very much better, and it is now very seldom 
a girl misses coming if she once begins her week's 
attendance She faikes a great interest in her work, 
because she is washing things that come from homo, 
and her pirents take an interest in it, because they 
can judge of the character of the work done. 

lOluG. Does she keep up her work at home after- 
wards? — "We find that is often done. 

10157. In the case of a girl who does not keep it up 
at home, and comes hack next year, do you find she h;is 
forgotten what she learned before ? — Very little of it 

10158. What is the minimum age at which a girl 
goes into the laundry class ? — When she enters the 
fifth standard, that is, about eleven years of age. 

10159. Assuming she stays into the seventh 
standard, she has a three-year's courae? — Yes. 

10160. Rev. Dr. WiLSoK. — You say that you try 
to connect all this work with the ordinary school 
work t — Yes. 

10161. How many hours in the week do you take 
from school work for this manual instruction? — For 
the manual instruction (wood-workl for boys, two 
hours a week ; for laundry’ and cooxery it amounts 
to about the same thing. In the lower standards it 
varies — generally about an hour a week. But 1 con- 
sider that many of these occupations could be taken 
in connection with the ordinary school teaching ; for 
instance, when teaching a boy the metric system. 
We know that if ha has been taught to measure 
length, has handled his rule and pets to measure 
surfaces, that in the avme way he could get a know- 
ledge of cubical measurements, and could detluce his 
measures of cajiacity from that. All this could be 
well taught by manual occupations and would very 
likely more firmly impress itself on the miads of the 
pupils than teaching from a blackboard, and so I 
would connect os far as possible the ordinary work 
with the occupations. The teaching of fractions could 
be well done by paper folding and cutting. 

101C2. Was it in 1S92 you commenced this? 

Yes; cookery before that time. But I have begun all 
the balance sheets from the same point. Ws opened 
our workshop and laundry about ’92. 

101C3. Are those operations increasing in popu- 
larity with the children and their {Kirents from year 
to year? — Undoubtedly. I should like to mention 
this fact, that the School Board Election was last year, 
and I noticed that on the election addresses of the 
Trades Council Candidates there were statements that 
they would recommend when they came to the Board, 
an extension of technical training, so evidently it 
has impressed itself on the minds of the Trades 
Unionists. 

10164. Would it not be a great improvement if 
the training colleges would send teachers prepared to 
teach these occupations? — Undoubtedly. I think 
that ought to form part of the training. 

10165. Has any movement been made in England 
to obtain that result? — I am afraid not I have 
suggested it to Mr. Rooper, and several other in- 
spectors ; they see the necessity of it, but they feel 
^ere is something in the way. 

1016G. You think cookery as at present taught 
with you interferes to some extent with the literoi-y 
instruction ? — I am afraid so. 

10167. Do you think it would be iiossible to have 
cookery so arranged as not to interfere with the 
literary instruction ? — I think so. 

10168. Mr. Rsdington. — How does it interfere 
with the literary instruction ? — I am afraid by the 
dictating of recipes to the girls, and the inconect 
keeping of note-books which must ensue, because the 
teacher has not time to correct them. 

10169. Mr. Stkcthebs.— T hat is not due to the 


teaching of cookery, but to the teaching of cookery 
in a particular way 1 — Yes; it is a matter of detail. 

10170. Professor Fit2GEII.\ld.— I s tliere any other 
extension of the art etiucation besides the chalk and 
coloured paper work you are doing, in addition to 
freehand? — There is modelling in clay in the lower 
standards. 

10171. You have not extended clay modeliin™ to 
the fifth and sixtli standards? — Not yet. ^ 

10172. Do you think that increased art education 
would be desirable ? — I think so ; and this statement, 
has been made to me by one of the masters, in fact, 
by the master of the Roose School — tliat were tlieru 
no annual examination in drawing, if the work were 
tested by inspection, he would teach his diawin" 
through the occupations, and he belijves he would get 
better results, or quite as gooil results. 

10173. How would he teach freehand drawing bv 
occupations? — He would combiue free hand drawin’'» 
with bis teaching of colour largely, and of course in 
the same way he would develop the same sense by 
modelling. 

10174. I see that there are a good number of 
curved surfaces used in the woodwork ? — Yes. 

10175. Is it nob umcli eiisiev to teach curved sur- 
face work by means of clay modelling ? — No ; of 
course you find that the material is more refractory in 
wood, and has an advantage on tlie pupil in tliat way. 
There is moits resource required to develop u curved 
surface in wood than in clay. 

10176. Then ought they not begin with clay 1 — 
We begin witli clay in the lower standards. 

10177. You think that sufficient training? — Yes. 

10178. To what extent have you got object le-ssous? 
— Object leason.s are taken throughout standards 1, 2, 
and 3. They are now compulsory under the regula- 
tions of the Education Department. 

10179. Do you work cienieiitary science at all? — 
To a very slight extent. At one time we tried it in 
tlie form of Natural History, but it is ilrepiiing out. 
They have a course of Natural History at Walney 
school taking the place of English. 

10180. What sort of object lessons were you work- 
ing ? — We have at present the same scheme that is in 
use in London — Marche's scheme. 

10181. Not with any special reference to elemen- 
tary science ? — No. 

10182. Don't you think it would be possible to 
work a system of object lessons connected with ele- 
mentary science ? — I do. I think it conkl be well 
arranged to lead up to an elementary science course 
in the upper standards. But you would have to have 
a teacher who was full of resource. 

10183. Mr. SiRurirEKS. — Do you teach science in 
the upper standards in any school except Walney 
Island '? — No. 

10184. Professor FitzgerjILD. — I s it because you 
don’t think it has nn educational value that you don’t 
teach it, or becaiiae there is a difficulty in getting the 
teachers 1 — I consider science has an educational 
value ; but before a pupil attains a certain age, a 
certain stage of physical and mental development, I 
think lie cannot reason correctly. It requires a great 
deal of training before he can reason scientifically. 

10185. Is not that the training that you want to 
give them ? — Undoubtedly. 

10185. You think cookery could be arranged so as 
to be of an educational value ? — Undoubtedly. 

10187. CHA. 1 IUIAK. — Do they teach cookery in the 
training colleges ? — In some training colleges, bnt not 
so as to obtain diplomas, which the Education De- 
partment would, I think, consider necessary before 
the teacher took charge of a school. 

10188. Professor Fitzgsiiald. — W ould it not be 
better to reduce the amount you ate using, and make 
it more educational ; if they did not do so very much 
could they not pay more attentaon to the amount they 
learned, and the exercises they wrote about it?— 
That is our imention ; that is part of our scheme we 
axe now trying to develop. 
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10189. You tliink it is very imjioruint that in the 
woodwork the childvcn shoulu feel an interest in the 
exercises they peiform? — Yes, very iinportaut. 

10190. And for that end you prefer hs\-ing models 1 
_Yes, ’ive jirefer, making some completed aj-ticle. 

10191. Your experience is that the gmats l>otli 
£fom the Education Beinrtment for laundry and 
cookery, and from the Science and Art Department 
for manual instruction, fairly cover the cost of the 
work 1— Yes. 

10192. As you cany it out here, tlie grant foi' 
cookery is 4a- ? — 4s. for forty houi-s’ instiuction. 

1019?. And for laumliy work? — 2s. for twenty 
hours. 

10194. Do you know what you get for the boys on 
an average from the Science and Art Department — 
I suppose 7s. t — Yes; all our schools were classed 
'‘excelleJit,” which, under the old system, meant 7s., 
and it practically means 7.s. yet. 

10195. And than with about 10 per cent which 
you get from the rat*« covere exjienses ? — Yes 

10196. Then os i-egards the salaries of the assistant 
teachers in woodwork, they are all class teachers in 
the schools! — With one exception. We have one 
permanent assistant, so that we may have a perma- 
tient teacher in the i-oora. 

10197. Do they get any extra pay for woodwork 
instruction 1 — No ; it is considered part of their class 
srork. 

I019S. 1 sliould like to clear up the question of 
cost, which you say has enormously increased — I sec 
uuder your scheme if the Department di<l not examine 
you, you would execute ten exercises in tlie first 
year 1 — Yes. 

10199. As it is you execute ten exercises in the 
first year 1 — Yes, hut you must, before the annual 
examination, spend a considerable time in jtei-forming 
examination teats. That U how the timber disap- 
pears. 

10200. Do yon nican to say that your training is 
so deficient after these tests that you waste a lot of 
wood at the end in preparing for the examination ! — 
I should not like tu say that. But you know that a 
boy preparing for an examination tries to become 
extremely accurate, and there is only a limited time 
ia which to do the exercise, and tlie pupil must be so 
tiained that he will do that exercise in a limited time 
as nearly perfect as possible, so he repeats his exercise 
again and again. 

10201. In the Swedish Sloyd some of tlie exercises 
take a considerable lime — ten hours 1 — Yes, some of 
the more advanced exercises. 

10203. I see you don’t put in the first exercise — the 
pointer — how long is supposed to be devoted to tliat ! 
—1 found from examination when we took the pure 
Swedish Slovd here that a boy might do it in very 
little more tKan half the time that it took me at Naiis. 

10203. But then be didn’t make It satisfactorily t 
—Yes, we tested it. At the end of a year’s course 
we gave a boy a round pointer to do, who was not 
under examination, amd he completed bis round pointer 
satisfactoiily during the time that a boy was jierform- 
iag one of the joint exercises. We judge children 
largely, I think, by ourselves, and I find children can 
handle the tools with greater fadlity than we can. 
With such a thing os a knife they get quicker through 
their work than we do. If you use a tool like a ko3e 
which is less mechanical than many others a good 
deal will depend upon the individuality of the child 
whether he will produce a good model or not. 

10204. Is it not more difficult to train a child to 
make a good model with a knife than it is with ordi- 
>iary carpenters’ tools 1 — No, we have not found that. 
Uy great objection to the use of the knife is that in 
*utue Swedish models you continue to use the knife 
too long, and it is a great strain. I know it was 
«pon me when working with the knife. It tires your 
wd. . 

1 0206. Don’t your muscles get stronger by practice ! 
— Undoubtedly ; hut if you continue to use it beyond 


half an hour a boy hegin.s to sufier pain, and he should 
put his knife down and do something else. 

10206. Captain Shaw. — Do you not find that con- 
tinuing for a long time at one exercise when a boy is 
not successful it rather takes away from his interest? 
— Yea : but the teacher must use bis discietion. If 
the teacher is a good teacher he will .soon find if a boy 
has )iad enough of a model and he will let him go to 
something else even if he has to bring him back again. 

10207. Jlr. Strothers. — You distinguish between 
continuing long at an exercise and long at a model 1 — 
Undoubtedly; and the Swedish system is that you 
should change from exercise to exercise e^•en per- 
formed upon the same model. 

10208. Captain Sh.aw. — Have you visited France? 
— No, but I liave gone through all the Pi-ench exer- 
cises. 

10200. In Fiance the excrci-ses ure entirely with 
ordinary carpenters’ tools 1 — Entirely. They are 

practically what the Americans call the Russian 
system ns elaborated at the Moscow school. 

10310. At Lei^izig they ore nearly all completed 
articles ? — No ; they ring the changes in the abstract 
exercises to develop the power of using the tool and 
then the completed article. Dr. Goetze, the director 
of the Leipzig School, was trained at Nniis, and tried 
to adapt a series of models to the ueeds of Germany. 
The Danish system is the same, and the .Americans 
have largely gone in for the same system. They have 
wliat they cousider two broad systems, what they cull 
the Niuts and the Russian system, and the report of the 
Commissioner of Education on the exhibits at tlie 
Coliirabiun ExjKailion in dealing with these in detail 
gives his couclusions sometlhng like this — “ Wisely in 
Boston and other places they have allow-ed two ur 
three systems to run concurrently for the sake of 
experiment,” and he aays as sliouing the determination 
of the State to solve by long continued experiment the 
problem of manual truioing for lowei' gi*ade schools, 

“ I am inclined to the opinion that the course of Mr. 
Larrson, either in its present form or some modified 
form, is likely to become the standard for the scliools 
of the lower grade. Whether the principles of Sloyd 
can be proi>erly carried to schools of a higher giude is 
open to question.’' In America the result of the ex- 
periment is that tlie making of completed things, not 
the performance of abstract exeroises which tliey call 
the Russian, form, is considered to be, undoubtedly, the 
proper form of woodwork for chUdren of the age of 
those attending our elementary schools. 

10211. Cqai&man. — T lie completing of things? — 
Yes. 

10312. And they call the Russian system the 
making of only parts of things? — Yes. The Russian 
system first uttnicted attention in the United States 
at the time of the Philadelphia Exjiosition. The 
Moscow school sent a series of e.xhibits, and they 
were at once tliought tobejustthe tiling for American 
trade schools, and they were adopted at Chicago, New 
York, St. Louis, and other centres. But the great 
defect of the introduction of the Russian system %vas 
stated to he that “ what is now wanted is tiiat there 
should be a missing link supplied lictween the kinder- 
garten and the trade school,” so undoubtedly they 
have always regarded the absti-act exercises as the 
work of the trade school, not of the primary school, 

10213. Captain Ssaw. — T he regulations of the 
Department allow you to take eight hours a week as 
the maximum in laundry work? — Yes. 

10214. Would not that correspond with four mera- 
ings in each week? — Yes, but we should have a great 
dilficulty in getting the clothes just in the proper 
condition for tiie chtidren to go on with. 

10215. You don't think it is possible by only 
taking them b«1f a day for four consecutive days to 
get through the week's washing 1 — Our great difficulty 
would be to keep the clothing in that condition to 
carry on the work effectively. 

10216. The system in cookery is to have five or six 
dishes each day) — Yea ; that ia a mistake, and we 

2M 
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found it SO, and are trnug to remedy it. We are 
trying to amange rmr work so that there should be a 
definite principle involvetl in each lesson, luul a few 
dishes to illu-stvate that principle, so ns to uuikc it as 
much an object lesson and educational ti-aining as 
possible. 

10217. Under the present sy.steiu one child is 
roasting meat and anothor doing gTOimd rice I — 
Yes. 

10218. And the child who does ground rice will 
never practically roast the meat ? — The aim lin;? 
hei'etofore been to cook a dinner, uot to have some 
educational principle involved in the lesson. Now, 
we think there ought to be an educational principle 
involved in the lesson ; that the lesson should deal 
with educational principles. 

10219. Chairiian 'Would you suggest that one 

day they should roast meat and another day make a 
rice padding? — Ob, yes. I would have one lesson 
dealing specially with the roastuig of meat. They 
should consider that as their priniai-y leason. Tliey 
could also ro.ast potatoes. W'heu baking meat they 
they could also bake potatoes, hut each ai-ticle cooked 
should still involve the same principle of roasting, 
baking, boiling, or stewing, whatever the lesson is on. 

10320. Mr. Strothers. — That is your present 
course? — Yes: the amended course is not yet com- 
pleted. I am completing it in conjunction with two 
ladies — oue who is a member of the School Board, 
and the other was lately a member. 

10221. Captain Shaw. — Don’t you consider that a 
great deal of advantage has lieen dei'ived from the 
fact that no definite syllabus has been laid down for 
these varieil occufKitious or manual instruction, and 
that each place ha.s to work out its own salvation ? — 
I think BO, decidedly, in varied occupations. If you 
notice in the scheme, I suggest I do uot lay down any 
definite coui'se of exercises, and os to not trying down 
a tle6nite coiiiiie of exercises, I quite agree with you 
for woodwork. In fact, I have been asking the De- 
partment that we should he given freedom. 

10223. --knd yon have it I— -"We have it given to us 
with one hand, and it is taken away from us with the 
other. 

10223. Is it not rather against the training of 
teachera if you tiain them all without laying down 
any course " — Not if you give the educational prin- 
ciples hand in band with it. 

10224. If you train them to understond the system 
in the Training Colleges, is not it more popular with 
them in the school 1 — Not necessarily. 'W'e don’t 
find tluit to be the ease. We have two bv three 
teachers who have been trained in the City and 
Guilds’ coiuse. They have come here, and have 
become enthusiastic in Sloyd work. 

10225. Tliis is because they had Sloyd here to 
inlluence them probably, but if they had no deciding 
influence after leaving the Ti'aming Colleges? — That 
I can’t say. Tlieir first lessons have been in abstract 
exercises and afterwards in Sloyd, and they heesame 
convinced that Sloyd is the better training for them. 

10226. Mr. Struthess. — M ust not the teachers in 

woodwork be trained in some fashion or other ? 

Yes. 

10327. And any course of exercises he goes through 
does not prevent turn developing a course of his own 
afterwards ? — No. 

102-28. You find by experience they generally de- 
velop a course of their own ? — Yea j take our own 
teacher who is strongly imbued with Sloyd principles. 
He is developing a courae of his own. 

10229. Professor Fitzqerai.d. — H ave not most of 
the teachers been trained at Naas ? — Only one here. 

10230. But have not a large number in England 
been trained at NaasT—Not so many as in the City 
and Guilds’ course. 

10231. Have any of themadopted the Naas course 
or the City and Guilds’ courae in its entirety ? Have 
they not all actually, as a matter of fact, modified the 
course in which they were trained ? — They have. 


10232. Mr. Struthebs. — So that if there wag a 
definite course of nistruetion in the Training Collegea 
we may ex]>ect the teachers will develop their own 
cour.se f — ^Undoubtedly. 

10233. The systems of woodworking you know 
may be reducetl to two primary types — the French or 
Moscow school, and the iSwefikh siioyd as taught at 
Naiis 1 — Yes. 

10234. What the French or Moscow school aim at 
is to develop technical skill?- -Teclmicai skill, 

10235. And the aim of Swedi.sh Sloyd is to educate 
the pupil ? — Yes. 

10236. Specially to develop his individuality? 

Yes. 

10237. So that tliere canbenoobjoctionto theusing 
of tools the etiects of which will depend upon theindm- 
duality of the pupil, such as the knife ? — None what- 
ever. 

103SS. You don’t use the knife so much as they do 
in Sloyd? — No. 

10230. Because you find ceitain difficulties in prac- 
tice 1 — Yes. 

10240. Is the use of the knife in Sloyd a very great 
obstacle to its introdnetion into England? — Un- 
doubtedly. I wa£ discussing tliat matter last night 
with a tradeanian in the town as to what be would 
do under cei’tain conditions, He said, “ Certainly, if 
I were alone I should use my penknife, hut if I used 
it in the work shop I should be laughed at ” 

10241. You find, as a matter of fact, tiiat with 
many peojde, whom you would expect to bo better 
acquainted with the diiToreut forms of manual inatme- 
tion, theie is a very prevalent misconception that Sloyd 
consists in making things with a penknife ? — Yes. 

10242. Even such things as a peu-tray are supposed 
by people who are believed to be acquainted with 
maniuil instruction to be made with a penknife?— 
Yes; or who should he acquainted with manual 
instruction. 

10243. If you were left free to work out your own 
couree you would not introduce any sejiaa’ate or prepar- 
.atory exercises ? — No, but we wouhl not bind ourselvea 
We wouhl, in the case of a boy who was going wrong, 
demon.strate the correct method, let him try it, aud 
then go back to the model. But still in our main 
lines we would make things and not parts of things. 
Now we have abstract exercises. 

10244. You say that the working out of your 
systein has Iwen rather interfei'ed with or hampered 
by the test ajiplied by the inspector ? — Yes. 

10245. Does not that apply to other branches of 
instruction — take needlework for instance ? — Oh, yes, 
largely. 

10346. Is it not a cotninon complaint that the test 
that has Ijeeu pro.scribed by the Code to be done by the 
children at e.xaininations prevent the teachers teach- 
ing needlework on garments to the extent that they 
would ? — Tes. 

10347. As a matter of fact the teacher is occupied 
many weeks before the examination in practising the 
separate stitches on separate bits of clothing? — Yesj 
exactly as teachers spend time practising on hits of 
wood, exercises for the examination in manual work. 

10248. There is a pretty general feeling that the 
time BO spent on these little exercises is time lost? — 
Yes. 

10349. Professor Fitzgerald. — It has very little 
educational value? — "Very little. 

10250. Mm-e manual dexterity has not much edu- 
cational value? — No. You find that they apply 

methods to the small bits of material in needlework 
that they would not apply to garments. 

10251. Mr. Stedthebs. — T hey practice the thing 
over and over again in order to become expert at 
these particular exercises? — Yes, to perform partiim- 
lar exercises within the sroallest possible time m 
which they could be performed accurately- 

10252. Professor Fitzgesald. — That would ^ 
more important bo- apprentices? — Yes, or a trade 
school. 
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10:i5:}. Mr. STHCTHEK3. — Stu.jKjsinji you liiul to 
buj^csL u nietho(J by whicL the quality of your in- 
stroction was to be teste<l. Low would yon ]iro|>use to 
havu it inspcctctl — we will take w.H-.iiwoi'k for iu- 
gtancel — I should like tlie inspector to nouie into 
tie school and see exactly what tlie boy is doing, 
aad see if he handles his tools correctly, We have 
here in Barrow — and we have to thank Captain 
Sbaw very much for some liints lie gave hr some 
years ago— we have here in Barrow really made 
great changes in our woodwork, because Captain 
Shaw put Utt on the right lines, viz., to aim ut the 
correct handling of tools. The mspecLor, if he 
knows his work, can see that. Captain Shaw saw it 
at once. 

10254. Then you would prefer inspection to in- 
dividual exiunination 1 — ;Yes. 

10255. And in otlier subjects you would have in- 
spection totally Bitbstituted for individual examina- 
tion t — Yes. 

1025C. Y^ou would not merely piopose that wood- 
work filiould be exuuunetl in the same way t — Yes ; I 
would have <!rawing examined in tl»e same way. 

10257- -Vs to needlework, what is the test at pre- 
sent under the new reguLitionsl — The inspector 
comes in itud sees what stitches the children liave 
done, and iuRtructs the teadicr to give out bits of 
calico or flaiuiel for the working of exercises. The 
tftichera must, continually practise these exercises, 
and also get the garments made. 

10258. So they are worse off than before? — Yes; 
but if the garment were going on throughout the year, 
die insjK.'Ctor would see the girls at work on tlie gav- 
ment, and he would be able to form a sound cpiuion. 

10259. And It would be possible, of course, to ask 
the pupils to continue to do a little more work on the 
garment on which they were already at work ? — Yes. 

10260. Or rcpcat the moilel they have already done 
in woodwork? — Yes. 

10261. Profe&sor FmoEBALD. — Would not it be 
possible for teachers to teach one girl top-sewing, an- 
other running, and a tliird girl hemming, and not 
teach all die girls these stitches, but to have Le mm ing 
done by one set of girls, top-sewing by another set 
of girls, so that each one would be tremeudously 
proficient 1 — That would not remain long. The 
inspector would soou see tiircugb it. 

10262. Mr. Strdtuers. — A n iuspector of onlinaiy 
obsen'ation would detect it 1 — Yes. 

10263. You said you could teach the metr ic system 
by these occupations? — Yes. 

102G4. Is the metric system pi-escribed in the 
English Code? — Yes, the elements. 1 mean to infer 
that 1 would teach the meti-ic system more largely by it. 

10265. You speak in your system of the description 
by the children of mental images of prisms, ifcc. 1 — 
Yes. I mean you would ask a child to desciibe in his 
own words the form he had in his mind and thus get 
practice in oral composition. You thus apply your 
form lesson to the general edneation of tho cliild. 

10266. It would form a i-ather restricted theme for 
conversation ?— No. You conld ap])ly it to objects in 
nature like the solid, or that seemed to be described 
from thes olid, and to descriptions of “ why like " and 
“ why unlike." 

10267. You say that form of iustruction for three 
or four years has in view the syllabus of the Science 
aud Art Department. Why syllabus ? — The drawing 
^llabus, not the alternative scheme, though I sliould 
like to introduce the altematiTe scheme. We have 
practically carried it out. I couaider the use of the 
brush ought to bo taught throughout. 

10268. What do you consider the circumstances in 
fhe way of your introducingthe alternative scheme? — 
I think the want of an intelligent gr&sp of the value 
of brushwork by the teacher, and probably the deaire 
ou the part of some teachers to keep within the 
beaten track. 

10269. You have in view the introduction of brush- 
workt— Oh, yes. 


10270. And are making preparations ? — Yes. Burow-in- 

10271. By iraining teachers ? — We have uot trained Fumew. 

teachers much, but I have eliiborate<l a series of erer- ^pruiTiSsi. 
cises that I think I shall bring before them. 1 — 

usually leud my notes on drawing and similar work Hawerldg* 
to the ttsiicLcrs, and see what they think about them, 
before suggesting any development. 

10272. You lind the system of taking girls for a 
week continuously in laundry very successful ? — Very 
succeastul. 

10273. Might uot the same system be applied to 
the teaching of cookery ? — There is not the same 
necessity in cookery. You must complete what you 
arc doing within a certaui time. 

10274. There is some necessity, and ought it not be 
done? — Y'es, it might he done ; Lui I am afraid iu 
cookery it would become mouotonous. 

10275. You tliink it morc uionutonous than wash- 
ing 1 — Oh, yes ; because in laundry you vary your 
operations. 

I027G. And you vaiy your things ? — Yes j yon 
vary your principles. I have no knowletige by ex- 
pierience, but I would not like to say it would l»e 
successful unless I liad cxperinienlvd. 

10277. Suppose yon Lad a system of teaching 
cookery in rural schools — itinerant tenclicra — would it 
not Iw luudi Ijetter to take tlic girls in ono school 
continuously bcfoie going to anotlier school ? — Yes ; 
if the schools were wide apart it would l>e so. 

10278. Aud so taking cookery continuously, would 
it not l>e a convenient system in riiral scliooisi — It 
would ; but T am iucl'med to believe in ruml schools — 
a course iu domestic economy, os taken in Brussels 
and other tutvus in Belgium, would be better. A 
course of domestic econoiuv, combining cookery, 
hiundiy work, aad the principles of hygiene. 

10279. Have you visited these schools ? — I Lave 
not ; but 1 have directed the attention of our luundiy 
teacher to these schools I also got Mr. Marsh to 
spend his holidays in Leipsic and Amsterdsiu. 

10280. What do you think stands in the way of 
training teachers in training colleges iu manual 
work ? — I think ihe lack of sj-mpathy on the part of 
the tminiiig college authorities to a new d«{Kirture in 
education, and the lack of syiufutUy in seme senior 
inspectors. 

10281. You don’t tliink the amount of other worit 
the students Lave to undertake would prevent them 
taking it up ? — I do not ; because we find in other 
schools tlie change of occupadou is a rest for a certain 
set of faculties, and that they can be more success- 
fully used afterwards. 

10282. Monsignor Molloy. — The inteoduction of 
manual occupation in all the schools has been pro- 
gressive ? — Yes. 

10283. Aud CO a certain extent expei-imental-^ 
you felt your way as you were going on? — Yes. 

10284. Over what period of time Las the experi- 
ment extended 1 — For the past four years iu tho case 
of advanced kindergarten. In infant schools we 
ex]»erimented with kindergarten for six years before 
we laid down a definite scheme. We have been 
teaching woodwork for four years, laundry work for 
four years, and cookery for over ten years. 

10285. I think you said the system is caimble of 
still further development? — Yes. 

10286. But is it sufiiciently established to enable 
you to form an opinion as to the educational value of 
these manual occupations 1 — Oh, yes, I think so. 

10287. And that opinion is decidedly in favour of 
oontinuing it?— Yes, decidedly. 

10288. Am I light in supposing that your School 
Board are satisfied that the money expended in the 
development of manual occupations has been fully 
repaid by the value of the education given ?— Oh, yes. 

10289. Is there any tendency on the part of any 
educational authorities connected with your schools to 
abandon these occupations, and go back to the old 
system of the three E’s, with geography and history ? 

—No. 
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10290. Then we may conclude genei-alJy that expe- 
rience has proved tlie advantages of the new develop- 
ment 1 — Undi'ubtedly. 

10291. 'Would you kiiully .state in a few words 
what these advantages arc? — We find, esjtecially in 
onr smaller schools, that as a result of the time given 
to these occupalious, the progress made in the ordi- 
nary school work, is more rapid. One of Her Ma- 
jesty’s iuspectora visited Roose school last week, and 
at the end of his i-eiwrt stated that tlic school, in some 
classes, had practically completed its yeai-’s coui'se in a 
little over live months, and he wonted to know what 
was going to he done for the remainder of the year. 
Now the teaching in that school before the inti'oduc- 
tion of manual work was not ejitirely successful. 
Probably you would judge of the pi-esent success of 
the school by the last report on it. 

10292. The literary education, so fai- from suffering 
by the mtroduction of these subjects, has gained? — 
Has gained. This is the report on that school- The 
children appear to be intei-ested in their work, and 
answered brightly and intelligeutly in the oral exami- 
nation. The general progress is very satisfactory." 
This relates only to literary work. 

10293. Are there otlier advantages that come 
from the teaching of these manual occupations? — 
[ thiuk wo ai'e securing a luore regular att^O.auce on 
the days when manual occu\>atioDS are taken. The 
children are mor-e interested in their work. 

1029'i. And thw acqirire skill and dexterity of 
hand and eye? — XJndouhtedly. 

10296. And are better fitted for fcheii" work in 
life ? — Yes ; they are more keenly observant. 

10296. Can you state approximately what has been 
the rise in the rates that has resulted frem the intro- 
duction of these new subjects — tlie rise in the rates 
that can be ascribed directly to the introduction of 
the new subjects? — I don’t think you can ascribe 
any rise in the rates to the introduction of the new 
subjects. 

10297. They have been introduced without any 
additional cost 1 — Yea j but we have reaped on 
additionid grant. 

10298. The grant that you obtained by tlie intro- 
duction of these additional subjects has practically 
covered the expense of introducing them? — Yes; 
the net cost to the rates for this and last yesir was 
£99 17s. id., and a penny rate here produced last 
year X780. 

10299. Then any additional cost that they liave 
involved is paid out of the Impeiial Exchequer and not 
out of the local rates ? — That practically is the case. 

10300. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do you think the 
increased efficiency in the other subjects is worth 
that £l00 ? — I think so. 

10301. Monsignor Molloy. — Now, as regards the 
parents of the children who come to your schools, 
are they pleased with the new development ? — Oh, yes. 

10302. Were they in favour of it at first? — No; 
I specially mention laundry work. In one school 
alone, when wo had opened our laundry, we had a 
request from forty-four parents that their oliildren 
should not attend the laundry. During the past 
year we have not had a single request for permission 
to keep away from laundry work, and in the same 
way with the other subjects. 

i0303. Then it is true to say generally that both 
the educational authorities and the parents of the 
children are now plehsed with the new development 
of manual occupations? — Yes. 

10304. And they would not wish to abandon th«e 
occupationsand go back to the old system? — X believe so. 

10305. And further, that some prejudice which at 
first existed against has disappeared with ex- 
perience ? — Certainly. 

10306. I think you said that it ' is desirable that 
these manual occupations should be taught in Training 
Collies? — Yes. 

10307. Do you think any intelligent teacher 
properly trained could teach these manuM occupations 


in addition to teaching literary subjects ? — Oli, ygg • 
find that to be the case. All onr occupations’ are 
taught by people who have been teachers. 

10308. We saw yesterday, in Roa Island school a 
lady who teaches tliese subjects for girls? Yes. ’ 

10309. And also kindergarten for boys? Yes 

10310. Do you thmk that in large towns, whew 
ceuti-es could l>e established, it would be prefer- 
able to liave special teachers for .such subjects ns wood- 
work, cookery, and lauudiy ? -It would no doubt he 
an economy, as we have found in woodwork, to have 
one centre under a trained successful teacher. 

10311. Have you found a practical difficulty 

arising from the use of hard words for infants words 

like sijliere, liemisphere, triangular prism, eUipsoid? 
— There may be. “ Ellipsoid ’’ is not used in an 
infant school, and we find that a child, if yon develop 
its iutelligeuce, will know that sphere is a name you 
must use. There is no difliculty about that The 
only names m>ed in an infant school would be sphere, 
cube, cylinder, square prism, triangular prism, and are 
uot things that to a good teaclter would present any 
difficulty. 

10312. At the woi-st, I suppose, if a child failed to 
grasp these words, it has at least learned the thin^ 
and the qualities of the things? — Yes. 

10313. And that is real knowledge even if it 
blunders over the niraes ? — Yes. 

10314. Professor Fitzgerald. — I t is no more 
difficult to understand “ sphere ’’ than the tanii 
“adjective” ? — No. 

10315. Monsiguor Molloy. — I should like you 
to give us your opinion as to whether modelling 
in clay assists very considerably in giving a knowledge 
of form ? — Yes, undoubtedly. 

10316. Do you consider that it supplements the 
value of object lessons ? — Yes. 

10317, 1 thiuk it is adopted in most of your 
schools ? — Yes. 

10318. You see no reason from experience to 
abandon modelling in clay ? — None whatever. 

10319. Mr. Redingtos. — W hen putting in the 
table in reference to tlie cost of woodwork, laundry 
work, and cookery, would you kindly add the de- 
tails of the woodwork expenses, the yeai-'s giant, 
and the number who are taught 1 — I have not the 
figures for the back yeara — I can give them to yon 
for ’95-'96 ; — 1,140 pupils were taught — of course now 
the grant is paid on the attendances made above a 
certain number ; 847 of these pupils were {iresent for 
examination. The grant we earn now is not 
estimated on the number who were octuaUy present 
at the examination, but on the numbei' of attendances 
made during the year. 

10320. Cta how many pupils was the grant paid? 
— It would bo paid on the attendances, notindi™ual 
pupils, and not, as in the cookery and laundry work, 
where individual pupils who have completed the 
attendances are paid for. 

10321. Captain SuAW. — Do you know how many 
failed to make the atteudances out of the 1,140?— A 
very small proportion. 

10322. Mr. Redikgtok. — 1,140 pupils are stated 
to have been taught woodwork. How many of these 
went through the whole course ? — That I could hardly 
say ; 847 were tliere on the day of Examination, and 
would practically have complete the whole coiuse. 

10323. Is there any course of form study in the 
fii-st year in the infant school ? — No. The &st 
of definite foim study is the second year the child is 
in the school. 

10325. Is there an expansion of the study of forffl 
and colour in the second year 1 — Yes ; the se^d 
year’s form study is an expansion of fonn and colour 
in the second year. The tliii-d year’s course of fo® 
study is the first standard, and it progresses to the 
fourth standard. 

10326. In your paper you can give us tie 
stages of woodwork instruction under the organifled 
science school 1 — Y es. 
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1S327. Aie tliose stages for toys wlio hare passed 
through the seven Rtandaitls ?— No. We get boys in 
the science school who luive not been in the wood- 
working classes at all, wlio come from distiicts imme. 
diiitely around Barrow, who come in by tvaia. They 
begin the finst year’s course, which covreapouds to some 
extent with tlie year's worlt a boy would do if lie were 
ia the fifth staiulaixl. If a boy ba.s gone through 
stnmhirtl seven in a Bairow school he would jirobably 
be working at the thh-il year's comtM» in the organised 
science school. I believe an e.'caniple of tliat was seen 
the other <lay — a '>oy wlio began Itoui standard seven, 
and who wiis doing the third year’s course in the 
science school. 

10328. As reg;irdb the revised syllnbus for cookei-y, 
will you kindly put it in as soon as you have it di-awn 
up 1— Yes. 

10329. Is a diplouui neceasftvy before cookery can 
be taught T — Yes, or the teacher must lie approved. 

10330. Where do they get Lhe diploma'! — There 
are certain training schools at Manchester, LiveqKiol, 
Leeds, and Newcastle for the North of England 

10331. And in order to get the diploma, bow long 
must the teachur stay at the tnuning school t — At least 
ta-elvc months. 

10333. Is thin regulated by the School Board or 
the Department ) — Tlic Department. 

10333. And no ]>eison con tench cookery unless 
they have liccn twelve months in a cookery schooll — 
Unless they are specially approved. I may say that 
the Department has at present the whole position of 
the cookery teacher under consideration. 

10334. I 8up|K>se it would he (iniHWsible for a 
teacher wlio has a school in the conntiy to give it up 
for a year and go through a course of cookeiyl — 
That was a gieat ditEcuIty, but it was got over at one 
time in Manchester by an evening comae of training. 
We hod a separate coui-se of training at one time in 
BairoWj comlucteil a complete course of lessons, and 
had an examination for diploinoa in Barrow, but then 
the Education Depavtiiieiit declinei.1 to recognise it for 
tlie future. 

10335. Of coui-se the number of lessons so given 


would be very much fewer than they would be in a 
training college 1 — Yes. The teacher would have the 
opportunity, however, of revising the work and pi-ac- 
ticiU leiwous in the interval. 

10336. As a matter of fact, is cookery taught in 
many mj-sl schools in this neighbourhood t — Not to 
any considerable extent. I believe it has been taught 
in one or two rural schools in Cuiubeiiond, but iMiss 
Deane, the Inspectress of Cookery, told me that in 
some of these rural schools the work was not satis- 
factory. 

10337. Cookery, of coui'se, is taught in the ordi- 
nary school hours of the school 1 — Y'es. 

10338. And woodwork also ! — Yes. 

10339. In tlie laundry classes do tlie pupils biiiig 
the materials to be washed i— They bring their own 
garments, and tlicre aie certain school gaiments kept 
there if the pupils are without garments. 

10340. When you introduced tliis manual work, 
and also tidvuuced kindergarten, te what subjecls was 
leas time given? — That was left largely to the teacher. 
In some caees it was token from the arithmetic. In 
one school the time was taken truur arithmetic for 
the use of jihyaical exercises and manual work, and 
tlie resulte obtained in arithmetic were better if any- 
thing than before. 

10341 . Did you wholly omit any subject 1 — None, 

10342. WJmt weie the class subjects in your 
schools! — Up to lust year Englisli and geogmphy in 
ull standards for boys ; English and needlework for 
girls : now a S]iecial course of object lessons together 
with geography in standards 1, 3, and 3, uml a course 
of Eiiglifih and geography above tliat In Uoa Island 
.school the subjects are, in the up{>er standards, 
geograiihy and history. In Waluey Island school, 
natural history and geography. 

10343. Have they not also in the upper standards 
manual work 1 — Yes. 

10344. ilr. Stbuthers. — Y our jmsition is that of 
peneraf superintendent of the schools I — Yes. 

10345. So you are not iutei-ested more in manual 
training than in other subjects, from your office at 
ony rale 1 — No. 


Miss A. Andbbws. Laundry Inswuctress to t 

10346, Ckaihsian. — Y'ou are instructress of 
laundry work in connection with the Bwrow School 
Boiu-d ? — Yes, my loi-d. 

10347. What do you consider the economical 
reasons for the organised teaching of laundiy work ? 
— For healtli and home comfort ; it ia also imiwrtant 
in regard to the health of the individual. 

10348. What is the educational importance of the 
course as practised in Barrow 1 — To .supplement 
generally the educational training of the cbil^ 

10349. Will you develop that a little if you please? 
— Yes; the class and the soi-ta of nratemls washed, 
and the class and the sorte of maierials used in the 
washing are fireo dealt with. It is shown that flannels 
and woollens are obtained from the animal kingdom, 
therefore they ai-e animal fibres. Fine things, bedding, 
and table linen, and also coarse tliiugs are made of 
cotton and linen, and are derived from the vegetable 
kingdom. Then there ia a great ditference again in 
die materials employed in the washing, some belong 
to the animal, and some to the vegetable kingdom. 

10350. That is wliat you call “object teaching”? — 
That is “object teaching." 

10351. The object being to further develop the 
powers of observation of the children, and to train 
the children to ap^M-eciate the why and the wherefore? 
— Yes. I should supplement the really educational 
importance by the necessity of getting correct answers 
in sentences. 

10352. You carefully supervise a lot of written 
work? — ^Very carefully. 


B Barraw-in-Fumess School Board, examined. 

10353. In writing, sitelling, and composition? — 
Yes. I have some exercise books here {producing 
ihent). During tlieir writing I did nothing else ; I 
detected and marked or cori-ecteJ the eiTors at once. 

10354. lu this particular ixx>k before me there 
appear to be very few errors indeed ? — We have very 
few generally. 1 spell the Lard words or those to 
which tliey ore not accustomed. These ai'e not i-eally 
picked books, nor chosen from the rest. I had the 
books pi-esentcd on the morning of your visiL Tliey 
had not been in the scliool for above a month, and 
they have not been corrected or revised in any way. 

10355. Going beyond the mm you mention of 
supplementing their genei-al educational tiuining, do 
you find it secures iucreosed attention, and indirectly 
inculcates cleanliness, neatness, love of order, patience, 
perseverance, pleasure in bodily labour, nnd respect 
for it, and an appreciation of good sound mateiials 
and workmanship i — ^Yes ; I find it so, because each 
girl is responsible for her work, and the fact that it 
is her own garment, and that a moment's carelessness 
with the iron, may deprive her of that garment, 
maintaina her interest. She may burn it if she is not 
careful and interested in what she is doing. Cle.'in- 
liness is enforced hy the knowledge, obtained from 
the lessons, that the average body exudes one and a 
half pints of sweat in a day— my hygieuic teaching 
comes in here — then she feels obliged regularly to 
change her garments and regularly to wash her skin. 
Again, the making up of good sound materials and 
good workmanship, illustraies the necessity of gar- 
ments being well cut and well stitched to fold well. 
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1035C. Does it also socitrc ninmial ilcxtcntyl — 
Yes, it does : for if j{irU ol>t;vin while they nre youisg 
a i-orrect niotIii>il of wiiugin;.', luhbin™, ii-uiiinq, 

■with inowa.»e(l stn-ngtli licl'lntss and tlfixtcriry will 
come. 

10357. Do you find tliey lose any of thoir niami.’tl 
dexterity as they older and their muaelra get 

harder } — No, they di)n't lose it. They increase it by 
guininy more sti-cngth to carryout the inetliods taught. 

I13nJ<. Will you tell us how these uiin.s you nicni- 
tiou are attained! — The supplcmentaiy object teaehiiii' 
niaylic illustratetl by Uie following outlineoi the lessons 
on water, its sources, its iiupuiities that affect the 
washing, and how they may l)e removed. I take a basin 
of water and tell them how it ran down the mountain 
.sides in the Lake District, that it is soft, comparatively 
speaking, Ijccause wc have uo lime .salts in our 
neighlwurhood or iu that aeigldiourhoofl. Then I idl 
them where our water is stored at Ulverston : th;i[ it 
runs in a stream from the Ijikc District, is stored in 
a i-eservoir at Ulverston, and is brought in pipes fmm 
Lilverston to llarrow. I also tell them that the 
Manchester people, ninety miles aw.ay, obtain their 
supply of water from the same soui'co os wo do, and 
although it goes s*i far that it is soft water. Then 1 tell 
them how to remove the impurities should they resi<lr 
in g district ■n'here the water is harrl, and why they 
should do so. 

10350. Tlien you go on aixl apply the lessons on 
soap. Yes. Then I take other materials, and I show 
all the constituents of sonp and the various mate- 
rials I have to deal with during the course of the 
lessons. 

10360. You mean besides soap} — Yes, such as rice 
for starch-making, and various disinfectants. 

10361. Then you pay attention cai-efully to the 
arrangement of the children’s not<H ? — Yea. 

10362. Do you find that the lessons have the effect of 
securing interested attention with its incidental effects, 
and perhaps you would illustmtr that ? — I do. This 
interest is secured by combining home with the school. 
They bi-ing their own soilerl garments, and in their 
minds there is a coimcctioii between their homes and 
that garment, which agaiu connects otir school with 
the home. Tlie garment brought by the child luis an 
influence over Uie child M-liich is not shared by the 
teacher. The mother sees the work done by the cliild, 
and should allow her to practise with tlie ordinary 
home arrangements, bringing the two iutcrests 
together. TLeu, hy bringing their own garments they 
know how dirty they are and the need for cleanliness. 
Again, a certain process will always be aasociated 
with tL.it gaimient and with that class of garment. 

10363. And is one of the effects that they take a 
pride in their own handiwork i — During the ironing 
les-sons especially, the spirit of emulation is greatly 
exercised, and then pride in their own work is shown 
by their very careful manner of carrying the finished 
■work so that it shall nut he crushed, and the pain* 
they take to keep their wm-k free frorff creases, and 
also 10 carry it home a.s nicely as tliey possibly can . 

10364. And in that way they learn perseverance 
and patience and accuracy* — Yea, my lord. This is 
very evident in the second course of training. Greater 
case in manipulation tends to show that tetween the 
courses home interest has been secured. What T 
teaa'h is carried out in their homes by mothers ■who 
take an interest in their diUdreo. 

10365. And do you find the children gain ex- 
perience under your direcuon of the ■various modes of 
making up articles, and of the utility and use of 
certain materials ! — I show them such material as this 
(Prcducinff ffarment.) That was taken from a child. 
You see some corrosive substance has been used to 
take out the bine colour, and leave the white spots. 
Such a material as that they should not buy. Then 
there is the old-fashioned fast-coloured material. It 
is well boiled, and the colonrs ■will not come out. 
'Then there is another material (produced.) A child 
had a pinafore of this. It was neai-ly new at the 


time she brought it to me. The pinafore vas 
gradually losing its colour, so I :usked her. when that 
pinafoi-e was done, would she biing me a piecu of the 
old muteriiil to show the difl'erence between tbc oi.l and 
the now. They cm see for themselves which cohjurs 
will scancl washing, and which will not, aud which 
nuiterial should be bought to wear the best. Tlien 
with regal'd to tliciv tlannel waidiing, here I have 
thi-ee garments tlmt were all the same size at the 
l)eginning {produced.) 

103C6. To show the effect of shrinkage } — Yes and 
biwl washing. 

10367. The shrinking was caused by the bad 
material ? — No ; by the wasliing ; I ulloweti them to 
spoil it. 

103GS. Will you tell us what arrangemenw tliere 

are os regards the lessons which the girls attend } 

I lielievc there i.s a syllabus of the course on the 
table. The firet lesson is a theoretical lesson in 
which I explain the reasons for washing, the choice 
of day, the material rts^uired. Tlicn the next three 
lessons are wosliiug lessons. The first lesson wo.sh- 
ing anintal fibres, the ne.xt lesson washing collars 
and cuffs aud anything included in nncniourud u-ge- 
table fibi-cs; and the. third lesson tcache.s Low to 
wash ooioiuiid vegetable fibres. 1 like the girls to 
understand the sources of these iiiuteviul.s, and if 
they can learn to wash animal I'uitl vegetable fibres 
correctly they cannot spoil any material aftei-wurJs. 

103C9. There is one question 1 should like to ask, 
do you wash in movable tubs or do you use fixed 
tabs 1 — 1 use what would be a bath iu a workman 'r 
home. 

10370. Professor Fitzgbrald. — I t is moveable! — 
Yes, the}' pick it up and empty it as necessary. 

10371. Chaikman. — Y ou don't wse fixed troughs 
with taps! — Notliing of the kind ; we use zinc baths, 
20 inches long, which aro arranged on stools. 

10372. You don’t find there \rill be any occasion 
owing to the weight of these tubs being i-aiber heavy 
to put in any fi.xcd troughs 1 — I don’t think it 
necc.ssary at all. ily baths stand on stools, and the 
children easily take them fronr the stools when neces- 
sary, and when they nro too high for the shorter girls, 
the washing jilatfurm is adapted to their height. 

10373. Mr. Rkdinqton. — A rc tliey not very heav 7 
when the water is in them! — No. We have not 
above two gallons of water. 

10374. Chaibuak. — I t would not be necessary for 
the children to mo\’C those tubs when the -water is in 
tliem ? — Two girls always work together. It is one 
of my strong points that no child shall lift anything 
by liei-self. They work together, and the two handles 
of tlie hath are always held. 

10375. Do you find tlie plan of giving ten conse- 
cutive lessons has the efiect of more systematic work 
beiug seemed, each child feeling that it is her oam 
personal responsibility and individuality which is thus 
encouraged 1 — In the consecutive lessons the various 
stages ai'e noted. Each lesson is i-ecapitulated, and 
as the same girls get the some information, a greater 
hold on their attention is secured. No child is ex- 
cused, but must take her turn in answei'ing, and 
certain work is assigned to each girl apart from her 
lesson, and this she must perform. In the ten con- 
secutive lessons the child begins with the garment 
and finishes it completely. Washes it, irons it, and 
airs it, and it is kept clean all that time. It does 
not get smutted nor dii-tied, as it would if carried 
home. Mrs. Lord finds th.it difficulty in her lessous 
sometimes, as she states in this paper, “The Girl’s 
Mistress." 

1037C. Is she giving lessons on the same principles, 
or taking mtervjds between the lessons ! — ^Mrs. Lord 
takes ia-tervals. 

10377. Under that system the child would }ierhsp8- 
wash one garment, and must iron a totally difi'erent 
garment ?— Yes, seven or eight weeks aiterwarda 
You can see my attendances under the old style, and 
my attendances under the new (produeinff booif)- 
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These aro the registers for the same school in 1S93, 
ancl tliesc are the regist-irs used a i'ew months ago. 

1037S. Captain Suaw. — The general effect is that 
the attenclaneo is much more regular ?— Much more 
so. Another point in regard to the bringing of 
garments under the intermittent system. One lesson 
is carried out each week with different cl.'xsses of 
girls, and gii’hi of the labouring classes cannot allbrd 
many changes of garment, and the beginning of the 
week is set apart for the r’cnewing of those garments, 
and the cleansing of them. Towards the week’.s end 
TTc should not be able b.> get tliese garments. They 
could not be spared, and nnle.ss the child lirings the 
garment, tho le.s.sous lose their value. 

10379. You find, by your system, that the value 
of systematic wasliing is inculcated ? — Very much so. 

liiSSO. What is the effect of disjointed teaching J 
—It fosters a slovenly habit of wasiiing, setting a 
pan on the fire, atul just washiug the garment through. 
That is one of tlui great faults now of tho labouring 
cliisscs. 

10331. Vou mean they have the article 1 — They 
don’t boil tlie garment. They only licat the water, 
and just wash it through in so many cases, whereas 
the garment slioulcl be in tire boiling water for twenty 
minnte-s or lialf an hour. 

10382. That system they adopt would be merely to 
pour the boiling water over it i — Yes, or in many cases 
just to wash it through, thw it, anti put it on the child 
straight away. Wa.shing day in many houses is a 
time of great discomfort, and that is what I want to 
dispense with. I don’t see wliy it shmihl be so. 

10383. How do you manage to dry the garments! 
I suppose the garments ai-e veiy small ! — Usually 
they have their own wearing ganuents. 

10.184-. t>o they dry t'lcm iu tlie laundry 1 — On .in 
ordinary clothes hor.se, such as they liave in tlieir 
owjv liomes, and a ruck a!x»vc{aa msecl in many kitchens. 

10385. You tlon’t require a drying gi*ounJ in the 
open air ! You luive no room for tli-it 1 — 'We should 
have room, but on such a dtvy as tliis we could not 
dry outside. 

10386. Then jou cannot luive a systematic coui’sel 
—No, but I liave kindergarten poles and clothes lines 
to show them how to hang outside. 

10387. Is it advisable when possible to dry in the 
open air in preference to warm air 1 — Oh ! certainly, 
in every respect. 

103S8. And do you find that manual dextericy is 
given by insisting on correct methods of using 
ordinary appliances'? — We use Just tlie ordinary flat 
iron in the .school, and we should heat them iu fixiut 
of an open fire-place, but wo require more than we 
could possibly heat in an open hre-pl.iee. I take a 
class out in the country where we use an ordinary 
artizan’s kitchen, and heat tlie irons there. We put 
the oven plate on the top of the fire and heat the flat 
irons in that manner. 

10389. Wliat is the general feeling towards laundry 
work a.s a branch of elementaiy education In Bairow 
aud elsewhere ! — It is now keenly appreciated by 
parents. The child never or very seldom comes with- 
out its proper garments, and if the child has not one 
®he will borrow it, and it is •willingly lent. Last 
year from December to December we washed 2,810 
garments belonging to the children of Barro'w. 

10390. And now yon find the pai'ents appreciate 
this class of education ! — They do, very much so. 

10891. At first they did not? — They did not. It 
also affects the attendance. The head teacher said she 
wand her average attendance increased six per cent, in 
Rawlinson-sti-eet school while the girls were attend- 
ing the laundry centre. Wo were at work three 
w(»ks without one absentee, showing that this class of 
children are eager to come. The children who have 
Partial exemption from attendance rise early to do 
Aeir work, so that there is no need for them to stay at 
home. Tho workhouse officials and Roose residents 
^ for it, and girls are w illing to walk long distances 
Roose at one end and Onnesgill on the other, 


and they .are now agitating for it at Walney Island. Barrow-ia- 

10392. Do you know about other districts outride Furnesi. 

Dari'ow '} — It has not taken at ait in Leeds, I believe, wpoIgTiMr?. 
an>l it is riithur resented in other districts. — 

^ 10393. You are not alluding to tlie neighbouring 
districts It is not taught in tlie neighbouring dis- 
tiicts, except at Dalton, and that i.s an off-shoot from 
our district, as that teacher and I were friendly. 

1039-1. Is it laimilry work that is resented in your 
particular pku ?— Oh, no. I don't think my plan is 
udo[itC‘d anvwhcre else. 

10395. Have the Depoi-tment taken any objection 
to your plan 1 — They have, by inserting clauses in the 
Code. They have not seut us any official objection 
but we quite expect it. Tliey liaie inserted ii clause 
that laundry work slioulJ uot l>e taught more than 
t'vo days in one week. 

10396. That will upset your system? — It will. I 
don't know how it will be caniefl on in this 
iiiternuiteiit system to get the work nicely done, and 
Mrs. Lord has exjvirienccil that difficulty, for she says 
“ Don't allow a child to iron a dirty garment.” How 
can it be clean when it is carried a long distance J 

10397. Professor FiT7.uKa.iLi). — These object les- 
sons in laundry work that you have brought down, 
they might be put into a museum for the children to 
look iit I — Eacli child liaiidJes the garment herself, 
anr! that i.-) better than museum work. 

10398. Do you not think thatliaving w.ashed it 
until it shruulc gives them a pmctical iiupiv.s.sion as 
to what will happen if they do it wrong, and no 
amount of looking at in a museum would do that ? — 

Tliey have their notes dowm l>efore I bring out tlds. 

In washing flannel, materials requii'cd — luke-warm 
water, melted soap; ammonia if white or undyed 
flannel : salt or vinegar, if coloured. What are tlie 
points to aim at — Quick wasliiug and quick drying. 

WJiat have you to avoid! Avoid steeping, rubbing, 
boiling, tlie use of soda, the use of cold water, too 
much heat, too much soda. Now I can show what 
has shrunk these — too much heat, and the use of cold 
water and too much soap. 

10399. And the knowledge that they have been 
shrunk in the school ! — The children all know this, 
for if they come a second t ime they remember it 
from tlie first. We never -wet these now ; they 'were 
spoiled in our first year’s course. 

lOiOO. Would it not be well that they should 
spoil them occasionally year after year in order to 
see the effect ! — It would be only one set of fourteen 
that would do that, and we have fourteen new girls 
every week. 

10401. A school garment might be used week after 
week and gradually sjmiled I — It would not take 
much spoiling. One bad washing would spoil it 
completely. 

10402. Captain Shaw. — Tlie regulation of the 
Department does not a-iy that you are only to teach 
laundry work two days of the ■week. It is a maxi- 
mum of eight hours in one week. Tliat would allow 
you to give four lessons of two hours each in the 
week ! — Yes, it -would. 

10403. Could you curry it on with that? — I could, 
to a certain extent, for one day's lesson. In the 
morning they could bring collars and cuffs and wash 
them, and in the afternoon they could iron them. 

10404. Suppose you had the children for four days 
a week conld they not go on as well as il in the 
morning and evening — is there not an objection to 
their doing so much on the one occupation? — Yes; 
there ^ the objection that they may get tired. That 
is to my mind the ouly objection, but if you remember 
the children sit a whUe to taka down their notes. 

10405. But j’ou don’t consider that in eight hours 
in one week in four lessons in the morning you could 
get through a satisfactory course of laundry ; if they 
went away in the afternoon they conld leave their 
things there and they could not get them very dirty ? 

Not for that time, but I have not really thought 

out the new course yet. In regard to mangling and 
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D*rn>?r-in- foldin'', I don’t think Mi-s. Lnr<l takes foldinj' ami 
Furocai. njan"linp, and it is one of tbe irmin points that in a 
^priTsTiss:. Inhourev's liome, move folding and mangling is done 
J~ than ironing. 

ladrtw* 1040C. But bov much time do j’ou proiKrse that a 

labourer’s wife should devote to washing in the week 1 

She should wash and fold in one day. £he sliould 

prepare on the Monday, thou get up early and wash 
all day Tuesday if necessary, fold them before slie 
3*etirejj for the'night, leave them all night in the 
basket, and then finiali them next day, mangling and 
i'oning; but she cannot do them p^o^^e^lyin one day. 

10407. Tlieo in throe days tliey get through the 
operations 1 — They do. 

10408. If you have four days to teach the childreu 
could you not get through il' 1 

10409. Professor Fitzgerald. — Can children wash 
as quickly as grown upi'eoidel — But you must re- 
memhiT there are the fJieorotical reasons that would 
take uji one half day in the 6n>t lesson, aud another 
half-tUy in taking home their garments when they are 
finished. Each child folds them as if they wei-e 
coining from a steam laundry, and they get into the 
way of seeing how a garment looks when it is com- 
pletcfl. 

10410. Could you give ns a little mforniation a.s 
to these hfiusevHfery clas.scs in Belgium which you 
visited 1 — I can, but it is all memory work ; I 
took notes at the time — but I cannot find tliem now. 

10411. Perhaps your impressions of them would 
be useful to us. fn tbe first place, in these house- 
wiferv classes, what do they teach 1 — Cookery, laundry 
work", home mending, such ns darning stockings and 
mending clothing, and in another section dressmaking. 

10412. They do some sick nursing, tool — ^ea ; I 
believe they do. 

10413. Is there a special laundry and special 
kitchen in each centre. I— In the centre I visited there 
were four large cla-ssrooins in the basement of the 
building — the first clnssroom was devoted to washing, 
as far as I rememl)er ; the second one to ironing, tbe 
third, a kitchen in which mending and household ar- 
rangements were taught; a fourth for ptirchaaing, and 
for the cooking of goods bought. 

10414. "Were there four rooms devoted to laundry 
work 1 — Xo ; to domestic economy. The firet room 
was devoted to washing: the second to ironing ; then 
a kitchen, in which they did their darning, and in 
• the fourth room cookery. 

10410. How long do the girls attend there! — 
For the di'essmaking I believe it was eveiy afternoon, 
and, I fancy, forty attendances in the other — that I 
cannot be sure abouL 


10416. Did they attend consecutively there for 
laundry work ! — 1 believe they did, but that is a. 
point on which I cannot be sure. Mr. Hawci'idgp 
told nie about these centres in the first place, and I 
read of them afterwards in this paper, TAe A’inetfe/ilh 
C'«j/nry. My brother lis'ea in Holland ; 1 thought I 
should like to see him and afCerwai'ds visit the schools 
of domestie economy in Brussels. He wrote to tbe 
Director but he received no reply, so I went on my 
own i-esponsibility, and a.sked to be allowed to visit 
tins scliool. 

10417. Can you teach laundry work in an ordinary 
kitchen! — We have done so to twelve girls in the 
Roose district. 

10418. I suppose habitually the washing is done in 
the kitchen t — It should be done so. 

10419. Tiien it la no disadvantage to combine one 
room for cookery and laundry instruction at separate 
times! — It is no disadvantage, uj fact, it should be 
a preparatory home training ; but I fancy Miss Doane 
the in.sti*uctress, would object to it; she seemed to 
wonder at our taking a course of lessons in such a 
room — the children wished it, aud we could not do 
otherwise. 

10420. Mr. SrauTUEna. — Do you propo.se to change 
your system of teaching laundry work in view of tbe 
new demands of the Code! — We shall be forced to 
change our system if that clause is retained in the 
Code. 

10421. But you will probably make some repre- 
sentation to the Department) — I should like to do so. 
I take up the borne training and home living, and in 
tlie working classes they do not possess muuy changes 
of gai-ment. 

10422. Fourteen girls come every day of the week 1 
— Y es ; for two hours each lesson. 

10423. Mrs. Bird took thirty hours for her course 
of lessons ; she says a lesson cannot be given in less 
than thi-ee or tliree and h half iioui's — do your four- 
teen girls come every day of tlic week, both forenoon 
and afternoon 1 — Yes ; Monday morning until Friday 
afternoon. 

10424. And you think you could not got the some 
result by children attending on half days ) — 1 am sure 
we could not. To see tlie interest tbe girls take in 
the work, you have to bo pivsent at tbe whole course, 
of the foui’teen present on Wednesday morning — 
twelve had brouglit their old exercise books. 

10425. Crairhan, — T suppose you don’t know why 
the Department have made that new rule ! — I do not. 

10426. It has not arisen out of anything that has 
happened in your school ) — Nothing to our diamlvan- 
tage that I know of. 


Mr. Rilnmnd 


Mr. Edmund Morris, Instructor in Woodwork to the BaiTow-in-Furness School Board, examined. 


10427. CnAiRiiAN. — You lire head master of the 
woodworking school under the Barrowin-Fumess 
School Board ) — Yes. my lord. 

10428. Will you tell \is what you legard a.s the 
general cuosiderations afiecting tbe manual training 
exercises for boys betv/een tbe ages of ten and four- 
teen! — In tlie first place, we must take into con- 
sideration that the work is not a prepai'ation for a trade, 
that it must be a {lart of genenil education ; the 
reasons for this are that the age, aud physical and 
mental powers of tbe children prohibit us from giving 
a trade training. Then we have to consider that all 
the boys will not follow a trade; some of them, of 
course, will take up professions. Then if our iuslruc- 
tion is to be a trade training we arc compelled to 
teac-h difi'erent trades, because all boys will not follow 
the tame trade. If we teke Barrow, there are over 
fifty distinct tradn taught in this town ; and if we 
are to give a trade training to the boya, then we 
must either teach all trades, or make a selection of 
tradee If we make a selection, that would be unfair 
botli from the workman’s point of view and from 
the child's point of view. Another reason wliy we 


should not attempt to teai'h a trade is, that a boy after 
he attends a course of woodworking for three years, 
that is, passes thiough standards 5, 6, and 7, in ibat 
time he will not make more than 240 hours atten- 
dance at lessons on a subject, and that is only equal 
to what an apprentice in a workshop will put in in 
about five weeks, so Umt ic is an impossibility for us 
to teach a trade in about five vreeks, if we are to teach 
trades. 

10429. Do you say an apprentice could put in 240 
hours in five weeks 1 — Am apprentice will put in at 
least 50 Lours per week, and in five weeks he will 
have put in 250 hours, whereas a boy who has been 
in the school workshop for three years will not put in 
more than 240 hours. 

10430. What do you consider to be the essential 
conditions of succe^ul effort? — In the first place, 
tbe subject must be interesting. What we want to 
obtain on the part of the pupil is voluntary attention., 
and if the subject is not made interesting we don t 
secure that attention. 

10431. You consider, do you, that the necessity of 
securing this increased attention is the chief factor 
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which determibc Uic character of the exercises to 
heanJcrtakenI — Yes ; if the exercises are not intcrest- 
iac.tiieattention is only tcmponirv anil Jue to curiosity. 

Ilowwould you secure this iticreaseU atten- 

Bv waking the subject as interesting as poa- 

cjble. The objects which we should wake should be 
completed objects ; if a boy is waking a complete 
he is more interested in his work tlum if lie is 
working at an abstract exercise. 

BJ433- You would have to take care that the work 
fiioiild be within the pupil’s capacity in the earlier 
stiVJcs \ es. 

i0434. And upon what should it he based in the 
nrlier stages?— It should really be bivsed upon the 
work die boy has done in the ordinary schools ; it 
should proceed on the lines of working from the 
ea>v to the diflicult — from the known to the unknown. 

10435. Explain that a littln more by illustration. 
Do vou menu be should pinceed from advanced kinder- 
pirien to manual work ? — The children in the infant 
school toko up kindergarten ; in the other standards 
thev continue those kindergarten exeixises in the 
s’uijie of cardboard modelling, ikc., and the les.sons 
shouhl be really a continuation of these lessons given 
in the lower standards. 

1043G. And you consider they should involve no 
narked departure in metliod from the ordinaiy school 
TOrk ? — No. 

10437. You further think that tliey should gra- 
dually and imperceptibly proceetl from simple maui- 
pulations readily performed to those mure complex, 
anJm.aking greater demands on the worker! — If the 
work is too difficult at lirst the boy becomes dis- 
muriged, and gets tired of the work loefcire he Las 
completed it. 

1043fi. Should the teacher remember that the men- 
tal development of his pupils i.s only such as to 
jierrait perfect knowledge and expression of what is 
the result of actual personal experiment and obser- 
vation? -A boy only understands that which he can 
make, or has made himself. If he is working on 
some object that he docs not see the value of, or 
umierstand the appplication of, then we are not 
following on the lines that we ought to. 

10439. Do you think that the aims that you have 
in view are best secured by making completed things, 
and not details or parts of things, and if so, why?— 
In the first place, we ought to make complete things 
instead of parts of things, because a l»y takes a 
greater interest in making a completed object that 
he can use for himself, or that can be used at home. 
It causes more interest in that kind of work than 
doing abstract exercises. Then I don't think it is 
necessary to give abstract exercises, because if the 
necessary exercises aro made upon the wood from 
which the model is to bo mode, the boy, besides giving 
greater attention, concentrates his mind more upon 
it tlian he would do if engaged in abstract exercises. 

10440. Do yon find that more wood is consumed 
is making the completed tilings or in making abstract 
exercises 1 — Abstract exercises. In the first place, 
the models ought not to take up a large quantity of 
niateriol ; a boy ought to be taught and ought to 
nnderstand that he can make a useful object from 
small pieces of wood ; that it is not necessary that he 
should have a large piece of material in order to moke 
something useful. 

10441. Has woodworking in Borrow been looked 
opoQ as an essential part of the school course? — Tt has. 

10442. With what intention ? — The chief being to 
develop the physical and mental powers of the child, 
end also to give dexterity. 

10443. Do you find that the regulations of the 
Science and Art Department have restricted you in 
anyway? — Yes. 

10444. Will you tell us how ! — In the first place 
tils Science «id Art Department issued a circular 
stating that managers are left a free hand in formu- 
lating their own schemes, provided certain tools are 
®*ed. Then they give a number of suggestions on 
'hich the scheme, might be drawn op. These sug- 


gestions are generally interpreted or lather looked upon Burow-in- 
by the insiKTtors a.s regulations, and the tests which Funi«M. 
arc given on the examin.ition day are in necovflance Apni'^issi 
with llifse suggestions, .so that we, practically speaking, ,, 
are told tli.at we have a free hand, but still on the 
examination day wc find we have not had the free 
liaiiil WB thought we had. 

10445. Will you tell us something about the work 
done in Biirrow-in-Fumess, and the conclnsions that 
have been drawn from thia work ?— In the first place 
when manual instruction wan commencing at Barrow- 
in-Fumess a carefullv graduated coarse of exercises 
in the luaking of models was drawn up. This was 
stiicth' adhered to, and we obtained very satisfactory 
results ; in fact the inspector told us that he had come 
to the worksho]) prejudiced against our system. He 
ho<l prescribed previous to the coming to the work- 
sliop what tlie test.*! should he. These ware exercises 
in carpi-ntry, and they were done with the greatest 
skill, nrul he told us that he had come to the 
conclusion, and would report to the Department, that 
he considered the sccnracy displayed by the boys 
was owing to tlie system of makbg completed objects 
rather than working a course of abstract exerciso. 

Then, of course, I have just mentioned with referenco 
to the suggestions that are given in the circular, 
that the method that we would adopt if we were 
left with a free hand would l>e the making of com- 
pleted objects. We would include in that course a 
number of joints, but any joint th.at was made must 
be involved in the makiug of the model, not in an 
abstract exercise. 

1014C. Huw docs tliQ work assist and continue the 
ordinary school course? — Jn the first place with 
respect to drawing, from what I have heard from the 
tencliei'S, they find that solid geometry is taught more 
intelligently to boys that are undei^ning a course of 
training in woodwork than to boys who don’t undergo 
that course. 

10447. They can see what is meant, as well as leam 
it from the flat 1 — The boy sees the use of his drawing 
copy and life is given to the subject 

I044S. What are the incidental results obtained 
by the woodworking ? — Tlie incidental results arc that 
we notice that boys readily adapt Uicmselres to the 
various trades they go to. 

10446a. They acquire manual dexterityand powers 
of observation 1 — Yes. T have a case in hand where 
our caretaker has a boy undergoing an apprenticeship 
at the ship-yards as a joiner. The father told me that 
the roan the boy is working with said that the boy 
was almost as far advanced when he went there as 
most boys are when they have been there twelve 
months. Then we have another, to show that the 
boys get a good general training in manual dexterity, 
namely, tlie boy assisting the science demonstrator at 
the school, who shows that he can readily make any 
simple apparatus that is required in the laboratory. 

10449. Rev. Dr. WiisoK. — Is working in wood- 
work made compulsory in all the Board schools in 
Barrow ? — It is t^Iy looked upon in the same light 
as the ordinary subjects. All the boys in stands^ 

5, 6, and 7 attend the classes. 

10450. With regard to cookery and laundry, are 
they made compulsory for the girls ? — Wall, I cannot 
really answer that. 

10451. Professor Fit 2 QERALD. — Do you make all 
the boys in the schoob go at the same rate or do you 
let each boy go at his own rate ? — Let each boy go at 
bis own rate. 

10462. You think it is important that each boy 
should be allowed to go at his own rate?— Very 
important. 

10453. Do you do the drawing in the school or in 
the mnnna? training centre? — In the manual training 
centre. 

10464. Do you think it could be well done in the 

school ? I wonld prefer to do it in the manual 

training centre ; then the rnannai instructor knows 
wbiit is really being done. It is better to have it in bis 
own hands than to leave it in other people’s hands. 

2N 
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COMMISSIO^’ ON MANUAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Fnroesa. 


Mr. W. Marsu, Head Master, Holker Street Subool, Barrow-in-Furness, examined. 


Apn^isar. CnAiRUAS— T tliink jou are tbe head 

Mr. W. Marsb- master of the Holker Street Junior Mixed School f— 
Yes, my Lord ; it is a school of COO cliildren, roughly 
divided into 300 iu each standard, 1, 2, and d. 

104SG. You have DO standard above standard 31 
—No. 

104B7. Have you an infant school 1 — Next door. 

10458. As regai-ds manual and practical instruction, 
how is the scheme of the Davrow School Board adapted 
to tho needs of standards 1, 2, and 31 — The 
scheme of manual instniction issued by tbe School 
Board in February, 1894, indicated the following lines 
for standards 1, 2, and 3. \Ve had to consider 
tbe oleveu solids, the sphere, the cube, the cylinder, 
tho hemisphere, tlie sqiiare, the prism, the righ^ang]e 
aud tlie triangular prism, ulic ellipzoid, the ovoid, the 
cone, and the pj'mmiiL They had been considei-ed 
slightly in the infant school, we liad to consider them 
ill greater detail, and tlic following continuation of 
the kindergarten was adopted. First, modelling in 
clay ; second, colour work ; third, fohling, cutting and 
LiountiDgof paper ; fourth, modelling iu carton ; what- 
ever methods we adopt in carrying out this schoiue 
tlic habits of exact observation, accuracy aud ucatucs.s 
arc to be carefully trained, aud the faculties of hand 
and eye developed, so as to relieve the undue iKiiuing 
of [lurely mental activity. The teachers had full play 
gi ren to their indivUluoiity, and I at once set to work 
to bridge over the gulf that had previously existed 
between kindergarten and the woodwork iu the upper 
standards and laundry and cookery. I tike clay 
modelliug. Every authority I had consultcl (except 
Br. Goetzs of Leipsic, who is rather {^^aiust clay 
modelling) Br. Creighton Browne, and others were 
fully convinced it wa.s the most fruitfully educational 
of all the occnp.itions. Fnim its plastic nature, soft 
clay seems to liave a sympathetic attraction for u 
chilli. To train a child’s powers of observation, accu- 
racy, especially in jierreption of form, dexterity of 
hand, improving the sense of touch, concoiitrating 
attention, clay-uiodelling easily out-distances all tho 
other occupations. Unfortunately, teachers iu jirimary 
scliools seem to have an objection to it } they fancy it 
is dirty, and not educationally beneficial ; we find it 
anything but dirty if carried out in the riglit direction, 
and a very valuable training. It lacks a training in 
the sense of colour, but wc meet that difficulty with 
our Colour work. It is most beneficial, it helps the 
teaching of geography and object lessons. I have 
drawn up a scheme, and before any model is made 
tlie children have an object lesson on it. When Her 
Majesty’s inspector first saw clay modelling in my 
stamlai-ds 1 and 2, he was so pleased lie ut once said — 
“ I will ask no questions in geography in this school, 
you shall have the full marks. ' 

1U459. What had you doue 1 — Standards 1 and 2 
have to know all about tlie definitions of land and 
water. I simply said — “You can model as many 
geographical forms as you can on your slates.” The 
children can readily answer any questions in geography 
after having a dozen lessons in clay modelling ; tliey 
are describing what they have really made and not 
what we have told them. We might tell them, for 
instance, that an island is a piece of land stihking up 
out of the water ; but wlien they model the island, 
and put the water on the slate, and let it run round, 
they remember it, and we liave no more trouble. You 
might have written the definition a liundred times 
and they would not remember it 

10460. What they learu by the modelling is the 
definition of isles, peninsulas, and continents 1 — Yes; 
in the upper standards I should take up solid 
geometry or history, modelling of battle-fields, 4;e. 

10461. Would you tell them to make a raised model 
of the Lake country 1— No; it is a very difficult 
part to model, but we draw a map of Walney 
island, from which we make a raised model. I have 


seen some very good models in Swiss schools but 
they were very exi>ensive ; I asked the price of oha 
of the districts round the school and was told il 
was £80. 

10462. Who was that made by 1— Some pro. 
ftissioual modullcr, it had not been made in the 
school. It is the cheapest of all tbrnw of 
work, when you bavo once bought one cwL of day 
and a tin to keep it in, you have no more cipeuse. 

10468. Cun you give us some illustrations of 
tbe individual lines taken in your own schoolk- 
It svould be far better if I take you round this 
room, and show you the models. I have taught 
this systematically and continuously for four years, 
and the objection usually brought forward that 
other subjects sullercJ, I have proved to be an otter 
fallacy. My own repoi'ls I oiler in coutirmation of 
this, I have always obtaincil the Liglieat grant, and I 
have got it easier the last four years than I ever got 
it before. Itluw helped me to counteract iu soiuBwoy 
the growing nervousness which I find in childrea of 
tlie clay. A nervous child, if it is given sonietlun'' 
to do soon forgets its nervousness, aud I think it is 
the only elTectual check to nervousness. For the 
first time in his life, adiill lad Ima chance of getting 
on the same plane with sliarpcr children, and that 
gives him an incentive to renewed vigour in his Oder 
lessons. 

104G4. You sometimes find that a child who b 
quick at books in comi>arison with another child is 
not so quick a.s the otiicr child at ni.anuni worki— 
Certainly ;Lhavea claiu of children tliat ure mentally 
woak or very backward, have been drivuu in by the 
School Board officers, and wollud tbe best clay-modrilicg 
is done by them. In carton work I luivc iican ex- 
tremely successful. 1 saw tho first idea in a school in 
Jjcipsic, and I wu.s so taken with the idea tliat I at once 
took a course of advanced kuxdeig.artcu after 1 hod 
llninhed my aardiioiird modelling, 1 have here models 
made by adult German teachers, and livrc are niixieh 
m.ide by little children of the thinl standard. You 
can compare for yourselves. We really don’t know 
what a child con do. It is such a grand pieparatiua 
for coi'dboard modelling ; it also helps in tho under- 
stinding of solid geometry. (iSyiecinMi/u j>rodu£cJ.) 

1046/5. Monsignor Mollot. — I t is in fact teaching 
solid genmetiy in a concrete form 1 — Y'es. 

10466. Professor Fitzgexald. — I would like to ask 
whether they find it more difficult to understand tbe 
word peninsula or the word sphere 1— We uioJtl a 
sphere. 

104G7. But you don’t find it a bit morcdifficult to 
teach them tiie word sphere than the word peninsala 1 
— No ; we model a sphere and model a pcuiu.'iula, then 
cat away some of the chvy and make the jieninsuia an 
island. The Colonr work in standard 3 is tbe most 
po[iular work in my schooL 

10468. Bo they do any designing of their own for 
this colour work 1 — No, but when a lad liM done a 
good drawing he may be allowed to colour but not 
until ho has got some sense of harmony. 

10469. Mr. Redington.— T ouhavc laien inl^ips^ 
following a course of manual training 1 — Yes, at Dr. 
Goetze’s college. 

10470. Are you acquainted with the system of 
Etruction in elementary schools there 1 — I visitm 
several, bnt could see no manual work. 1 visited the 
Sixth Biirger school, and there is no manual wor» 
done there. 

10471. Is there cardboard work J — Not done m 
the school. The children assemble at the ilauuri 
Training CoDege, twenty-five on a Weilaesday, aw 
twenty-five on a Saturday afternocm, and it is tangh* 
by tho teacher. 

10472. Is it done out of school hours 1 — I 
not say. Saturday afternoon would bo out of school 
hours. 
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J0473- Do all the childrea in turn go to these 
■I flecag ? — No, they were the same children I saw for 
iree weehs running. 

10471. Have you any idea what number of cliild- 
^ in Leipsic are doing cardboard work 1 — I asked 
itpeatedly to be taken to schools where I could see 
tin done, and I could never get an answer. I visited 
three of the brgest schools and asked them to abow it 
to me and they could not 

10475. And manual work is not taught!— No. 

10476. What is the object of Dr. Goetze’.s training 
jjligge } — To train teachers in manual work : there 
tre not enough teachers. 

10476a. How long has the coll^ been established! 
-Six or seven years. 

1047&. The teachers that are trained there might 
teach this manual work if they wished; why do 
ibej not ! — I don’t know, but they did not do it in 
U^c, except at the Manual Training College on 
We^esday and Saturday afternoons. 

10479. Do you think that the school authorities in 


Saxony object to this manual work in elementary B»Tow.in- 
schooisl—I could not say. r-ini««. 

10480. There must be some reason for this not jpniMSS? 
being taught in elementary schools !— The question I " — 

asked was “ Why do they come here for tnuning if 
you cannot show mo schools in which this ia 

being carried on.” 

lOlSl. Do you know whether it is taught in other 

parts of Germany in elementary schools ! I don’t 

know. I should think it would be taught when these 
teachers have been trained. 

10482. In what year were you at Leipsic 1 — 1893. 

10483. Do you know whether any change has 
occurred since 1 — 1 do not. 

10484. Did you hear any expression of opinion 
from school authorities on the subject of manual 
training ! — No, not from school au^orities. With 
English teachers we dlsciissedit among ourselves. 

10485. You arc of opinion that cardboard work 
is valuable training ! — Certainly. 


2 N 2 
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INDEX TO EVIDENCE 


[Note. The Figures refer to the I^umbers of the Questioits.] 


A. 

Age Classification of Pupils. 

New Rule of Code of Educatioa Department as to, 
Boil, 7717-22. 

Results of removal of age limit as to, OviUm, 
7050-8 ; fiance, 7282-92, 7297-303. 

Leakage in attendance of pupils in the various 
standards, Ouf^on, 6938-48, 7096-101; Hance, 
7336. 

See also Coupdlsoht Attendance. 

Aobicultdbe. 

In Elementary Schools — 

Experiments illustrating, utility of, Chalmers, 
9675-7. 

Exclusive use of Text Books of, condemned, 
Armstrong, 3763-4; Gordon, 7552-3. 

Relation of Chemistry to, Chalmers, 9668-71. 
Limited extent to which taught in Rural Schools, 
Rooptr, 5176, 6197-200 ; Du Port, 5537-8. 

In France, Hooper, 5192—3 ; Du Port, 5529-31 ; 

Gordon, 7554-60: Somerville, 9013-9. 
Experimental Science Course, preliminary to, 
Armstrong, 3766, 3834 ; Gordon, 7557-60. 
Lomas, 8302—3 ; Courtenay Hodgson, 8779-80, 
8853-76; ffladsione, 10044-8. 

Object Lessons, their relation to, Chalmers, 
9672-4, 9746-3. 

Instruction in, advocated, Gilkes, 9470, 9545-50; 

Baieman, 9561-2, 960^9; Oudmers, 9669-70. 
Instruction in, objected to, Courtenay Hodgson, 
8697-8, 8726-45, 8794-8, 8S21-3. 
Expeiiniental Plots, Object Lessons and Elemen- 
tary Science leading to, approved of, Somer- 
ville, 9010-9, 9029,9062-66, 9087-91; Law- 
rence, 9249, 9367-76 ; Punchard, 9393-5, 
9400-2. 

In Burton School, Westmorland, Chalmers : see 
major portion of evidence, 9672-876. 

Evening Classes in, Courtenay Hodgson, 8799— 
806; PwTicAarif, 9390-1, 9397. 

In Evening Continuation Schools, Somerville, 
8983 ; Laiorence, 9249 ; Gilkes, 9529-38; Chal- 
mers, 9S06-1I, 9820-4. 

In Training Colleges, Chdlmers, 9739, 9877-9. 

Training of Teachers in — 

Under Cumberland County Council, Courtenay 
Hodgson, 8664-7, 8719-25, 8785-91, 8803-5 ; 
Lau;rence,9251~2; Punchard, 0290-1, 9397-8; 
Under Westmorland County Council, Somer- 
ville, 9078-82 ; Gilkes, 9401-14, 9456-60, 
9471-3, 9564-6 ; Bateman, 9563-6, 9688-92, 
9605-6, 9619-33 ; Chalmers, 9696-703, 9739- 
46, 9761-74, 9880-2. 

School Gardens — 

DuPort, f>^4S)',Bemays, 9l61;.Bot«no«, 9612-8. 
In Boacombe, Bournemouth, Rooper, 6177-04, 
5303, 5366-7, 6377-82. 

Farm Schools — 

In Joint Farm School, Newton Rigg, Courtenay 
Hodgson, 8668-61, 8700-18, 8766-7, 8776-8, 
8782-4, 8824-9, 8847-63, 8876-83 ; Law- 
rence, 9256, 9384—7 ; Punchard, 9388-9 ; 
Gilkes, 9527-8. 

In Farm School of Northumberland County 
Council, 8977-8, 9001-9, 9074-7. 


Experimental plots for instruction to fanners in, 
Courteiuxy Hodgson, 8781 ; SomerviUt, 8967-76, 
9020-8,9032-48, 9070-1; Lawrence, 9364-6; 
Gilkes, 9454—6, 9487, 9507—19, 0521; Bateman, 
9560-9, 9613-8, 9664-7. 

Model Garden plots for, under Northumberland 
County Council, Somerville, 8979-82, 9030-1. 
Lectures on, for farmers, Somerville, 8984-5 ; 
Lawrence, 9214-8; Punchard, 9389-90; Gilkes, 
9467-9, 9525-6. 

Lectures on veterinary surgery to farmers, Gilkes, 
9444-7, 9500-6. 

Art. 

Birmingham School of — 

Su]tervi3ion of drawing by, in Birmingham 
Board Schools, Ed. Taylor, 3340-2, 3420-2, 
3434-5, 3449-57. 

Design, instruction in, in, Ed. Taylvr, 3393. 
Brass repouss6 work, poker work and plaster 
casting in, Ed. Taylor, 3469—71. 

Birmingham School of Book Decoration, originat- 
ing in, Ed. Taylor, 3393. 

Instruction in, in elementary schools— 

Approved, Fitch, 6617-24. 

Flatwashing as a medium of, Ed. Taylor, 3364. 
Plaster casting as a medium of, Ed. Taylor, 
3383-90. 

Needlework as a medium of, Ed. Taylor 3391. 
Brushwork, Digglr., 4787-9 ; Yavghan, 6042-5 ; 
Chalmjcrs, 9715-8 ; see also “ Alternative 
Scheme ” in Drawing. 

Ironwork as a medium of, Robinson, 3604-5. 
Clay modelling as a medium of. Barter, 4895-7 ; 
Rooper, 5108—14; Vaughan, 6020-3 ; 

6604; OuUon, 7025; Hance, 7304-6; Pear- 
eon, 7990, 7996, S04S, 8065-6 ; fiixon, 

8255-62. 

Brass repouss4 work in Keswick, Bernays, 
9141-6. 

School of Industrial, Keswick, Courtenay Hodgson, 
8649-51 ; Bernays, 9141-6. 

B. 

Booe-eeeping. 

Educational value of, Fitch, 6606-9. 

Chemistry. 

Taught as a specific subject, Heller, 4056-7. 
Practical, taught in centres in Liverpool, Lomas, 
8157-8. 

Introduction of, desirable in Agriculture, Rooper, 
6191. 

Classes for teachers, under Cumberland County 
Council, Courtenay Hodgson, 8662 ; Gilkes, 9554. 
Value of, in Agriculture and Object Lessons, 
Chdlmers, 9668, 9671. 

<S«e oZao Science Instruction. “Course H.” (Code 
of Education Department). 

City and Guilds op London Institute. 

Relation of Joint Committee to, Magnus, 4173; 
DiggU, 4512-4. 

Classes of, for training elementary school teachers 
in wood-work, Magnus, 4188. 

Now an examining body only, Magnus, 4356. 
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CJTf AND Guilds or Ia>kdon Ixstitutb — continued. 

Certificate of, in manual work — 

Institution of, Magntu, 4191-2. 

Number of teachei-s obtaining, Magnus, 4192-4. 
Course of training for, Magnus, 4191-8: John 
Cooke, 5829-32. 

Value of, Barter, 4829-30, 4870; Ilance, 7220; 

Pearson, 8012-3,8078, 8132; Kelson, 8469-70. 
Eequired of teachers in London, Barter, 4865-70. 
Classes to train teachers for, in Birniinglura, 
BeoU, 3177. In Cumberland, Courtenay 
fiot^wn, 8667, 8676, 8681. 

Objections to confining, to elementary school 
teachers, Courtenay Hodgson, 8676, 8690-6, 
8774, 8810, 8815-20 ;E«may«, 9157. 

See also Joint Comuittee. 

Code op Education Depahtsiest. 

Elementary, class and specific subjects in, Beois, 
3175-6; Faw^Aan, 6962-70; Filch, 6722-32; 
Botl, 7643; Lomas, 8209-12; Nixon, 8S28-.67. 
Number of pupils required in rural schools by, 
Berixays, 9206-8. 

Latitude in ayllabuse-s of, Etller, 4161-3 ; Lyvlph 
Stanley, 437C-9 ; Lomas, 8236-45 ; Chaltnen, 
9672 ; Bemaya, 10079 ; Sawcridge, 10221-3. 
Number of pupils to a teacher under, BoU, 7717- 
22 ; Nixon, 8284-7. 

Compulsory Attendance. 

Under London School Board — 

Lyulph Staidey, 4412-23 ; Biggie, 4583-605, 
4641-9, 4796-809, 4816-22. 

Under Liverpool School Boai-d — 

Hanee, 73u2-3 ; Bott, 7675-91 ; Nixon, 8314-8. 
In Somerset — 

Graves, 6132. 

See also Age Classification op Pupils. 

Cookery. 

Materials for, Miss Colder, 7363-5, 7409. 

System of instruction in, under London School 
Board, Mrs. Ncmian, 6321—50, 6356-03, 6370-3, 
6391-3, 6416-20. 

Recognition by Education Depai'tment, Du Port, 
5420-1; Mias Colder, 7351-3,7435; Naucridge, 
10191-2. 

In Training Colleges, Du Port, 6474; Miss Colder, 
7361 ; Hauxi^e, 10187. 

In Taunton, trmningof teachers in, Graves, 6145-9. 
In Ireland, necessity of instruction in, Graves, 
6212-7. 

In Livei'pool, Oullon, 6990-2, 7078-83; Sance, 
7202-4; Miss Colder, 7373, 7377-8, 7385-7, 
7414-7, 7444-7. 

Opposition to introduction of, Lyvlph Stanley, 
4489 ; Miss Colder, 7369-72, 7379-80. 

In London — 

In evening continuation schools, Diggle, 4719. 

In primary schools, Du Port, 5407 ; Gladstone, 
9926-8. 

•Relation of science instruction to, Gordon, 7482, 
7485-8. 

Apparatus for, and cost of, Miss Colder, 7381-4, 
7433-7; Bemays, 9108-9. 

Peripatetic teachers for, Lyulph Stanley, 4486 ; 
Mies Colder, 7354, 7399-402, 7438 ; Bemays, 
9107-8, 9167-73; Maworidge, 10147-9. 

National Union, certificate of — 

To special teachers of. Miss Colder, 7357-60, 
7403-5, 7418-20, 7439-40, 7457-61, 7472 ; 
Baioeridge, 10329-35. 

To ordinary school teachers of, Miss Colder, 
7406-8, 7440-1, 7462-9. 

Syst^ of instruction in, under Barrow-in-Furness 
School Board — 

Cost of teaching in, Eavxridgs, 10099-102, 
10113-6, 10191-2. 


Cookery— coa/mucrf. 

Defects arising from non-relation of literary in- 
struction to, Haieeridge, 10117-21, 10166-3 
1018S, 10328. 

Extent of, Hawcridge, 10148—51. 


Dairy Instruction. 

Peripatetic courses in, SomervUle, 8999-9000 
9092-101 ; Latcrenee, 9253-5; Gilkes, 9446-51 
9461-6. 

Design. 

In Birmingham School of Art, Ed. Taylor. 3.393. 
Capacity of children for, Ed. Taylor, 3443-8 ; 
Biggie, 6784—6 ; Ebenezer Cooke, 6348 ; Bemays 
9120. ' 

In the Alma School, ‘Wliitecbapel, .ffieiwar Cooke 
6842-5, 6860-2, 6873. 

Ordinary school teachers and, Biggie, 47SB-8. 

In Hand and Eye Training, JBetaitt, 7889-92. 
Domestic Economy. 

Modification of syllabus of, on scientiBc method 
suggested, Annstrong, 3790-4 : HeiUr, 4004-5, 
4112-6; Mrs. Homan, 6413-5; Mrs. Lord, 6463-7: 
Bemays, 9110, 9180-4. 

In Liverpool, Oullon, 7006-8, Mias Colder, 7430-2, 
7442-8; Bott, 7759 ; 7814-8; Xomaa 
8155, 8173-81, 8213-28. 

Set also Hoceewipebt. 

Domestic Science. 

Origin of conrse of, in Code of Education De- 
partment. etc., Gladstone, 9903-14, 10033-45, 
10051 ; Bemays, 918(W. 

Drawing. 

Syllabus in, in English elementary schools, John 
Taylor, 3677-8. 

Age clas^cation of pupils not followed in, John 
Taylor, 3679-81. 

Time of instruotion in, in Birmingham, John Taylor, 
3682, 8686-7. 

In Liverpool, BoU, 7764-6. 

Grant for, how awarded, John Taylor, 3692. 

Should precede hand and eye training, John Taylor, 
3714-6, 

In infant schools, EdL Taylor, 3352-4. 

Inspection of, by Science and Art Department, 
Ed. Taylor, 3460-8; John Taylor, 3679—81, 
3689-93; Bucfaniafer, 6569-75; if eiciii, 7624—30 ; 
Bernaye, 9120-3, 9126-31, 9199-208. 

Model and perspective, Ed. Taylor, 3426-31; 

J6hn Taylor, 3683-5, 3713, 3717-9, 3739-44. 
Elementary course in, suggest^ scheme, Ed. Taylor, 
3355-63. 

In Birmingham Board Schools, Ed. Taylor, 3339- 
485 ; John Taylor, 3676-3753. 

Origin and extent of introduction of, into elementary 
schools, Btvis, 3280 ; Lyulph Stanley, 4406—7, 
4466-7, 4484-5; Biggie, 4522-4, 4566-7; Bu 
Port, 5430-8 ; Fiteh, 6524-7 ; Buckmasler, 6674 
-5 ; Hewitt, 7823-30 ; Slater, 8940-4, 8958-9 ; 
Bemays, 9120. 

Vere Foster’s Drawing Series, Ed. Taylor, 3351, 
3363. 

Teachers of — 

Centres for training of, under Cumberland County 
Council, Courtenay Hodgson, 8662-6 ; Slater, 
8892-903, 8904-6, 8931-5, 8937-9, 8946- 
63, 8955-6. 

Centres for training of, in rural ecboola, approved, 
Ed. Taylor, 3476-82. 

Model and perspective, beyond ability of class 
teachers as, Jd. Taylor, 3426-31. , 

Saturday classes for training of, Ed. Taylor 
3468-9. 
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Drawiko — cmlinued. 

Training of, and certificate to, Ed. Taylor, 3346- 
50, 3365-74, 3399-419, 3438-42; John Taylor, 
3701-8, 3722-4; Barter, 4868; Fitch, 6594- 
6; Slater, 890C ; Beruayt, 9124-5. 

Classes fur training of, at 'I'auiiton School of Art, 
Graves, 6132-44, 6150-3. 

In relation to Manual Tustmction — 

Its position, Barter, 4854-7, 4863-3 ; Du Port, 
5532; Buchnatler, 5589-91; John Cooke, 
5866-8; Pearson, 8115-C. 

In metal-work, Digyle, 4537. 

Geometrical, ueceesity of, Magnus, 4260-2, 
4323-32 ; Morris, 10446-7. 

In Birmbgham, BecU, 3275-7, 3299; Bobinson, 
3533, 3538-9. 

In France, Barter. 4852-3. 

In Sweden, Barter, 4852; Behon, 8529-39. 
la Barrow-in-Fumess, Bemays, 9217-20; 
Morris, 10453-4. 

In Liverpool, Bolt, 7696-701 ; Hewitt, 7868-9 ; 

Pearson, 8067-61, 8115-8. 

In Manchester, Belson, 8501-9, 8541, 8586, 
8609-22. 

In Naas, Helson, 8533-9. 

In London, Barter, 4868-62 ; Vaughan, 5986. 

Id certificate of City and Gailds of London 
Institu^ Pearson, 8012-3. 

“ Alternative Scheme ” in — 

Origin of, Ebentzer Cocke, 6836-8. 

Educational principles underlying, Ebeneser 
Cooke, 6839-42. 

Its uses for children, Ebmszer Cooke, 6840-76. 
For small schools, Ed. Taylor, 3472-4. 

Compared with Kindergajten-drawing, Ebeneter 
Cooke, 6856. 

Expensive nature of, Chaliners, 9715-8. 
Approved of, Du Port, 5435 j Hawcridge, 10267- 
71. 

In the Alma School, Whitechapel, Ebeneser 
Cooke, 6842-5, 6860-2, 6873. 

E. 

Evenino CojmsDATios Schools. 

In London, Diggle, 4714-20, 

Their relation to Science and Art Classes, Gilkea, 
9434-9, 9485-6, 9529-41. 

The 'Whiskey Grant and, Graves, 6169-67. 

In Liverpool, Banco, 7347-8. 

Latitude of Education Department in instruction 
in, Lomas, 8166-7, 8236-46. 

P. 

PoasSTST. 

Instruction in, Somerville, 8986-94, 9049-51 
9072-3. 

Fbexch. 

Absence of special certificate to teach. Graves 
6379-80; Fitch, 6589-92, 6599-601. 

0 . 

Gsoobaebt. 

In Birmingham, Bevii, 3219-31. 

In Liverpool, Bott, 7641-53. 

Elementary Science preferred to, Armstrona. 
3938-41. ^ 

System of instmction in England, Sooper, 5116-24: 
Gravss, 6312-3. 

Readers in, preferred, Fitch, 6556-9. 

Not compulsory in England, Bemays, 10080-1. 

In Burton School, Westmorland, Chalmers. 9785-8 
9876-6. 

In Holker-street School, Bairow-in'Fumess 
Marsh, 10458-62, 10466-7. 


Graiiuar. 

Modification of instruction in, by introduction of 
manual ti'ainingand elementary science, Magnus, 
4235-41 ; Diggle, 4619—21 ; Rooper, 5255-61. 
Graves, 6230—47, 6255 ; Fitch, 6548—55, 6634- 
90; Gordon, 7585-6; Fixon, 8280-1 ; (Jfadstiwtp, 
9054-6a, 10061-8; Bemays, 10079-81. 

In Liverpool, Bott, 7639-42. 

In Biiminghiuii, Bevis, 3219-21. 

Id Rea-strect School, Birmingham, Bobiiisov, 
3503-11, 3619-20, 3643, 3668-72. 

In London, Lyulph Stanley, 4446-7. 


H. 

Hasd axd Etb Training. 

Its position between ICindergarten and Manual 
Instruction, Bevis, 3262-4 ; Barter, 4884-95 ; 
Btichnaater, 5576-86 : Fitch, 6515-7 ; Hudson, 
6761-5, 6782-7 ; HetoiU, 7887-8 ; Morris, 
10433-7. 

Its educational advantages, Bevis, 3095, 3113-4; 
Bobhison, 3487-502 ; John Taylor, 3735-8 ; 
Buekmaster, 6592-3 : Yaugban, 5978-85, 

6064-8 ; Graves, 6221-4, 6305-12 ; Fitch, 6517, 
6543-7 ; Hudson, 6751-5 iBott, 7666-74; A’izon, 
8311-4 ; Bemays, 9105-6 ; Marsh, 10463-4. 

For girls, Robinson, 3528-30, 3534, 3621 ; John 
Taylor, 3714-6 ; Mrs. Hor>\an, 6351-5 ; Hudson, 
6765 7619. 

Literary proficiency increased by, Bevis, 329G-7 ; 
John Taylor, 3695-700. 

Distinction between Manual Instruction and, in 
Biriuiogham, Bevis, 3163-8; Magnus, 4180, 
4182 ; John Cooke, 5694 ; Vaughan, 6040-1. 
Class teachers as teachers of, Bevis, 3180-6, 3249; 
John Taylor, 3709-12 ; Magnus, 4193; Hudson, 
6788-92 ; Hewitt, 7883. 

In Rural schools, Lyidph Stanley, ; Rooptr, 

5391-6 ; John Cooke, 5787-90 ;2fetw«, 7957-62 ; 
Fiaon, 8414-24; Bemays, 9162—6, 9211-6; 
Bateinan, 9596-9 ; Chalmers, 9709-13. 

In Manchester, Ftlson, 8525—8. 

Cardboard work in Standard I"V., absence of grant 
from Education Department for, Robinson, 3547- 
63; Lyulph Stanley, 437.5, 4457-60; Du Port, 
5493-7 ; Fau^Aon, 5971-7. 

Recognition of, as Suitable Occupations in Code of 
Education Department, Vaughan, 3954-58 ; 
Fitch, 6493-6, 6523 ; BoU, 7621-8, 7804-5. 
Grant for, Bevis, 3215-8 •, Robinson, 3540, 3547-53. 
Proposal of Education Department to make compul- 
sory, Lyulph Stanley, 4481—3 ; Du Port, 5495 ; 
FougAan, 5959-61 ; Nelson, 8525-8 ; Bmuiys, 
9105. 

Scheme of, under Barrow-in-Furness School Board — 
Origin of, Hatocridge, 10082—90, 10282-4. 
Various exercises in, Hauxridge, 10U95-8, 
10324-5 ; J/hr«A, 10458. 

Cost of equipment for, Hatocridge, 10143-4. 
Metric ^stem taught in, Hatocridge, 10151, 
10263-4. 

Art instruction in, Hniocridge, 10172-3. 
Latitude of syllabus in, Hauxridge, 10221. 

Oral compositioD in, Haweridge, 10265-6, 
10311-4. 

Clay modelling in, Haweridge, 10170, 10174-7, 
10316-8 ; Marsh, 10458-62, 10464-7. 
Modification of literary curriculum for, Haw- 
crxdge, 10340-3. 

Scheme under Birmingham School Board — 
Certificate to teach in, Bevis, 3302-3 ; Robinson, 
3523-7. 

Classes for training of teachers in, Bevis, 3115-6, 
3206-12. 

Cost of equipment and matorials in Standards 
I. to Iv. in, Bevis, 3138-41. 
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Hakd AjfD Eye Trainiko— c<mri?t«e(/. 

Grant by Edxication Department for, Bevis, 
3315-8, 3332-7 ; R.ivuon, 3540, 3547-53. 
Literary subjects omitted forinclnsion of, Revis, 
3219-21 ; Snbiiuoii. .3.'>0fl-16, 3654-9. 

Id Standard I., PHj>erfol«liug, Beris, 3097 ; Robin- 
son, 3584—94. In St^indaril II.,BrickIflving and 
Parcel-tying, Bevit. 3097-103. In Stiindard 
III., Wirewnrk, JSci-is, 3104. InStandavd IV., 
Cai-dboard modelling, Bevu, 3104-5, 3253-5. 
Time of instruction in, Bavis, 3214; Robinson, 
3658, 3617-8, 

Pupils, number of, in class for, Bevis, 3294-5. 
Opinion on, DuRori, 6426-30 ; Hudson, G783-7. 

Scheme of, under Liverpool iSdiool Board 

Gap between Kindetgarten ami Manual Trainin'^ 
filled by, Onlton, 6882-5, 6968-77, 7086-90.° 
OrigitJ of intixxluctiou of, Ueicilt, 7808-22 ; 
Hix.on, 8247. 

Various exerciseH for Standards I. to IV. in, Bott, 
7603-15 ; ii'iwic, 8255-62, S 108-1 3. 

Girls instructed in, Bolt, 7619. 

Duration of mstruction in, Bott, 7663-5, 7757. 
Modification of literary curriculum for inclusion 
of, Boll, 76C2; Xi.ron, 8300-11. 

Training of teachers in, Bott, 7750-3, 7789-91 ; 

Iletoiu, 7914, 7956-62. 

Compulsory nature of, Boll, 7781-6. 

Nmiilier of pupils under a teacher in, IleniU, 
7860-3. 

Drawing, conversational lessons, arithmetic, 
i-elatcd to, Metciu, 7868-82,7016-20; A’tawn, 
8248-9. 

Cost of materials for forty children in Standards 
I. to IV. in, IlsKilt. 7907 -11. 

Opinion on, Pcaiwx, 8033-7. 

Inexpensive nature of. Uance, 7330-4 ; Nixon, 
8250, 8389-90. 

Scheme of, imdtr London School Board — 
Paperdolding. design, brush work, cardlionrd 
work, and cloy woi'k in Stiuulartls I. to IV. in, 
John Cooke, 5094-734, 5741-58; Vaughan, 
5987-6045. 

Cost of tools and materials fur cardboard work in, 
John Cooke, 5769-65. 

Size of class, itc., John Cooke, 5762-5. 

Training of tcachera in, Lyulph Stanley, 44G0 ; 

Vaugkayi, 6039, C046-53. 

Extent of instruction in, Higgle, 4568-9 ; Barter, 
4884-9. 

Coat of, per pupil, Iludson, 6793-4. 

History. 

Headers in, Grares, C227-9, 6248-52. 

Elementary Science preferr^ to, Armstrong, 393S 
-41. 

Housrwifert. 

IntroduotioQ of, by Joint Committee, Higgle, 
4634—6 j QladsUme, 0929-31. 

System of, under London School Board — 

Bethnal Green centre for, Higgle, 4688-91 j Mrs. 
Etrnian, 6331-30, 6367-9, 6374^90, 6401-20; 
Mrs. Lord, 6444-62, 6457-76. 

Teachers of, in, Mrs. Soman, 6382-4, 6389-90 ; 
Mrs. Lork, 6448-62, 6470-6. 

Centres for, in Belgium, Mrs. Soman, 6406-7 ; 
Miss Andrnos, 10410-6 ; Saweridge, 10278-9. 

In Domestic Science School, Prince’s-road, Uver- 
pool, Miss Colder, 7373-7, 7431-6, 7448-66. 


Inspectorate under English Education Deptft- 
mcD^ Rooper, 4976-91 ]2>« Port, 5397-401. 
Extension of English system advocated, Armstrong, 
3783, 8923-7, 3952-62 ; Hu Port, 6563. 


Irish and Eoglish systems compared, Lyulph 
Stanley, 43S0-1 ; Grows, 6285-95. 

English .system approved, Hu Port, 5450-3. 

Effect of now system, Hu Port, 3520-1, o53i~i3 ; 

Graves, 6316-20 ; Bott, 7773. 

History of the various stages of, Rooper, 4992- 
5031 j Du Port, 5453-CS'; Fitch, 6717-67. 
Various systems of, criticise.-!, Fitch, 6631-44, 
6653-9. 6663-3, 6741-4 ; Nixon, 8447-8. 

Ste also Rcsolts Fees System and Sciekce and Art 
DEPA aTUE.1T. 

J. 

Joint CouumEE. 

Origin and scope nf, ihgnvs, 41 72-9, 4226 ; Higgle, 
4312-21, 4721-5, 4813-5 ; Vavghan, 5918-53 ; 
Graves, GIS.I-T. 

Voluntary schools and, Magnus, 4178, 4224-5; 
Higgle, 4538-9, 4705-7. 

Action of, OS to stlectiou of artiz-ans .and teachers as 
teacliers of umnuiil work, Magyim, 4188 : Graves, 
6165. 

Eecognitioa by Science and Art Department of. 
Higgle, 4510-9. 

Laundn'-work, HotiHewifery, and Mctal-work 
Centres established by. Higgle, ■1.534-6. 
Unfavounvble Rujiort of, on literary work in 
relation to manual work. Hv Port, 5444-9, 
6469 ; Bucknmstcr, 5607-16 ; John Cooke, 5906— 
8 ; Faii^Aan, 5928—39 ; Graves, 6195-200, 6302- 
4 ; Hudson, CSOl-5. 

K. 

Kisdergartey. 

History of intiTHliictinn into Cmlc of Education 
De[iai traent, Fitch, 6493-500. 6509-14. 
Educationjil value of, 11oo}kt, 5034-0 ; Fitch, 6498 ; 
Bevnays, 9104-5. 

Extent of instnictioD in, under London School 
Board, Higgle, 4555-65, 

Teacliers of — 

Difficulties with, on iutrodiiction of, Fitch, 
6500, 6580- 5. 

Absence of special certificates for, Fitch, 
6586-96. 

Speml certificate to, in Birmiogham, Bevis, 3279. 
In lural schools, opproreil, Rooper, 5036-50, 
5172-5. 

Introduction into Huddersfield of, Graces, 6122-3. 
Arithmetic, how taught in, Graves, 6256-8. 

In Training Colleges, Grace?, 6277-8 ; Fiich, 
6501-8. 

Extension of, into higher stnndnrd-s, FUch, 6515-7. 
In America and Holland, Fitch, 6674-5. 

Manual instruction an extension of, Hudson, 
6761-4, 6780-800. 

Expensive nature of, Sana, 7332-3. 

Advanced Hiudergarten. See Hand and Eye 
Training. 

L. 

Laondry Work. 

Introduction of, by Joint Committee, Higgle, 
4530-3 ; Gfo«fsfi>ne, 9929. 

Advantages of instruction in, Graves, 6217-8. 
Official recognition of, Du Pori, 5420-1 ; Miss Cedder, 
7366-8. 

For rural schools, Benays, 9111—2, 9185—7, 
9209-10, 9233-5. 

System of, under London School Board — 

Mre. Soman. 6321-50, 6356-66, 6391-401, 
6406-8 ; Mrs. Lord, 6426-43, 6463-6. 
Humber of classes and attendmee in, Higgle, 
4633-4. 

Particulars of. Higgle, 4679—87. 
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Laundry Work — eoiitinued. 

System of, under Barrov-in-Fumess School Board — 
iliu Andrewi, 10346-10426. 

Anticii>atioD of interference of Education Depart- 
ment with consecutive instruction in, Saio- 
eridge, 10152-9, 10213-5, 10273-6; Miia 
Audrttet, 10375-S2, 10395-6, 10420-26. 

Cost of instruction in, Baiccridge, 10107, 10113, 
10191-3. 

Tiino when introduced, IJawcridye, 10162. 

In Belgium, Min Andrexes, 10410-6. 

In Liverpool, Min (Joftfw, 7366, 7410-6, 

Centi-e for, Oulfon, 6990-2, 7078 ; Mance, 
7201-4. 

M. 

Manual Instructioh. 

Scheme of, under Barrow-in-Funieas School Board- 
Number of pupils under instruction, Maweridge 
10136-7, 10319-22. 

Duration of mstruedon in, Hau’cndge, 10161-2, 
10.387-8. 

Cost of equipment, teaching, <fec., in, Uaxccridge, 
10107-13, 10191-7, 10296-300. 

LitemrT curriculum, Low affected by, Uaiocridgs, 

10340-3. 

Completed models preferred in, Eaweridge, 
10123-8, 10189-90, 10243-4 ; i/orris, 10430- 
2, 10438-40, 10445. 

Compulsory nature of, Morris, 10441, 10449. 
Tests required by Science and Art Department 
objected to, Eatecridge, 10121-7, 10198-200, 
10253-6; J/orris, 10443-4. 

Drawing in, Morris, 10453-4. 

Progress of instruction adapted to ability of 
pupils, Morris, 10446-7, 10451-2. 

Scheme of, under Birmingham School Board — 
Cost of system of instruction, Bevia, 3199, 
3288-91, 3326-31. 

Number of central workshops, Bevis, 3274. 

Cost of tools and material for metal-work, Bevis, 
3156-7. 

Cost of building, tools, and material for wood- 
work, Bevis, 3142-53, 3155. 

Cost of instruction in wood-work, per pupil, 
Bevia, 3222-35. 

Drawing in relation to, Bevis, 3275-7, 3299 ; 
Barter, 4869-61. 

Special teacher for, and salary, Bevis, 3164, 
3179, 3244-9. 

Wood-work and metal-work for Standard 5, 
Bevia, 3'105-8, 3298. 

Wood-work and advanced metal-work for 
Standard 6, Sevit, 3109. 

Wood-work and metal-work for Standard 7, 
Bevia, 3110-2. 

Introduction of, Bevia, 3236-42, 

Director of, Nettie, 3093-4. 

Grant of Science and Art Department for, Bevis, 
3199-205, 3229-35. 

System of inspection for, Bevia, 3317—24. 

Classes for training of teachers in, Bevis, 3177, 
3179. 

“ Exercises ” preferred to completed objects in, 
Bevis, 3257-9 j Bobinson, 3597—603. 

Seventh Standard School and, Bevis, 3110-2, 
3187-93. 

Voluntary Schools and, Bevis, 3282-5, 3300-1. 
Ages of pupils, Bevis, 3193-8, 3287. 

Time given to, Bobinson, 3659-60. 

Arrangement of classes in, Bobijison, 3622-4. 

Scheme under Cumberland County Council — 
Cost of equipment for, Slater, 8907. 

Apparatus for, Slater, 8911-4. 

Sememe of instruction in, observations on, 
Slater, 8915-7, 8928-30. 

System of inspection of, Slater, 8918-9. 

of training of teachers for. Slater, 8954-6. 


Grant of Science and Ai't Department for 
Slater, 8920-3. 

Cost of materials for, Sluter, 8024. 

Extent of iasti'uction, Slater, 8925, 8945, 8961, 
8964-6. 

Scheme of, under Liverpool School Board — 

Origin of, Oidton, 6881. 

Syllabus of, for Standards 5, 6, and 7, rearson 
7994-5, 8103-12. 

Centres for, Ovlton, 6901, 6909—14, 7078-80; 
Eanoe, 7211-8; Pearson, 7988-9. 

Cost of buildings for, Ovlton, 6915-24 ; Pearson, 
7997-8004. 

Metal work in experimental stage in, OulUm, 
7042, 7091-3; Bolt, 7617-8; Pearson, 8046- 
7. 

Ijength of course in wood-work, Oullon, 7043. 

Director of, OuUon, 7142-7. 

Tools adapted to powers of pupils in, Pearson, 
8067-8. 

Duration of instruction in, Oullon, 7015 ; BoU, 
7657-9; Eewitt, 7954-5; Pearson, 7990. 

Ages of pupils, <kc., in, Ovlton, 6903-4 ; Pearson, 

8045. 

Completed objects in wood and metal not the 
object of, Oullon, 6937—9, 7037-40; Eewitt, 
7885-7, 7949-53. 

Literary cumculum bow affected by, OulUm, 
7016-8 ; Bolt, 7664-6, 7660-1. 

Clay modelling in, Oulton, 7025 ; Eattce, 7304-6. 

Cort of maintenance of, per pupil, ifance, 7205— 
10, 7219, 7319-33; Pearson, 8005-10. 

Compulsory nature of, Eanee, 7236-7, 7589a- 
91, 7236-7 ; Pearson, 7987. 

Voluntary schools, cost of provision for, in, Bancs, 
7223-5, 7249-55. 

Number of pupils under instruction at a time in, 
EewUt, 7864-7. 

Relation of drawing to, Eewitt, 7868-9 ; Pearson, 
7990, 8057-61, 8088-9, 8115-8. 

Metal-worfc, machine drawing, and clay modell- 
ing in Ex-7 Standard in, Pearson, 7990, 7996, 

8046. 

Salaries of teachers in, Pearson, 8005. 

Pupils, progress of, dependent on ability, 
Pearson, 8051-3. 

Yellow pine preferred in, Pearson, 8007, 8054-6. 

Scheme of, under Loudon School Board — 

Number of centres for, Magnus, 4178 ; Lyxdph 
Stanley, 4435-6, 4490. 

Not applicable to Ireland, Lyxdph Stardey, 
4384-8, 4391-2. 

Salaiy of assistants and instructors, Lyvlph 
Siardey, 4408, 4432-4. 

Cost of tools in, Aor<er, 4899-905, 4913-4. 

Cost of material per pupil, Lyulph Stardey, 4408. 

Grant of Science and Art Department, Lyxdph 
Slaxdey, 4409-10. 

Cost of materials, Barter, 4915-6. 

Organizers of, Lyulph Stanley, 4428-30 ; Barter, 
4917-8. 

Voluntary Schools, participation in, Lyxdph 
Stanley, 4442. 

Literary curriculum not curtailed by, Lyulph 
Stanley, 4443 ; Diggle, 4697-8. 

Number and percental of pupils under instruc- 
tion in, L^dph Stanley, 4413, 4421, 4434-7, 
4490-500; Liggle, 4626-30, 4720; BarU 
4919. 

Central workshop system in, Diggle, 4626, 
4623-8, 4726-31 ; Barter, 4831. 

Compulsory natiue of, Diggle, 4790. 

Centre for training of teachers in, Barter, 4831, 
4871, 4880-2, 4942-4. 

” Models, ” execution of, in, Barter, 4843-8. 

Drawing in, Barter, 4862. 

Qualifications required in teachers of. Barter, 
4864-70. 
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Hakual lysTRDCTiON — Continued . 

Diu'wing certificate required ia teachers of, 
Barla-, 4865-G. 

Tools, sharpening of, in, Barter, 4906-11. 

Ages of pupils, Barter, 4883. 

Origin of introduction of, in London, Barter, 
4827-31 ; Gladstone, 9895-7, 9916-22. 
Dui'ation of instruction in, 4263-5 ; 

Barter, 4898-9. 

See also “ Joint ComirrrEE,” 

Scheme of, under Manchester School Board — 
Nelson. See entire Evidence, 8458-647. 

Advantages of— 

Increased attendance attributable to, Lyulph 
Stanleij, 4464-5 ; Diggle, 4578-82, 4636-9, 

4791 ; OuUon, 6905, 6933-48, 7000-5 j liance, 
7195-98, 7238, 7302-3 ; DoU, 7670-4 ; Hav>- 
cridge, 10293. 

Increa.sed intelligence attributed to, Magnus, 
4168-71; Biggie, 4577-8, 4629-37, 4640, 

4792 ; Barter, 4833-4 ; Roopcr, 6142-4, 
5849-50; Graves, 6193-4; Fitch, 6516-7; 
Bolt, 7692-4 ; Gladstone, 9923-5 -j Hawcridge, 
10294-5. 

As a training for technical work, Bevis, 3134-7 ; 
Mag^tics, 4220-1, 4227-8, 4322, 4650-61, 
4792 ; Barter, 4830, 4838, 4928-34 ; Jiooper, 
5138-41 ; O’dtoii, 6906-8, 6931-2, 7041, 
7047—9, 7069-73; JIance, 7196; Bearson, 
8096—7 j Nixon, 8267-9 ; 8586-7 ; 

Morris, 10448-8a. 

Literary proficiency increased by, John Taylor, 
3695—700; Magnus, 4172, 4185; Lyulph 
Stanley, 4401-2, 4471 ; Hance, 7199 ; Pearson, 
8079-80 ; Hamdge, 10282-92. 

In Elementary Schools — 

Tn Ticipsie, Rooper, 5234-6, 5336-8 ; Marsh, 
10469-84. 

In America, Vaughan, 6077-87, C095-101, 
6107 ; Haweridge, 10210-12. 
lu Germany, Magnus, 4366-8 ; Roopei', 5051- 
60, 5234-6, 5336-8 ; Vaughan, 6107. 

In Fmnce, Maymis, 4189; Barter, 4846-7, 
4877-9 ; Rooper, 5052-3 ; Vaughan, 6062-76, 
6088-93. 

In Sweden, John Cooke, 5702-3, 5780-2 ; Sud- 
son, 6780, 6832-5 ; Nelson, 8546-51, 8623-7. 
See also Sloyd. 

In Wales, Z/cflCfi, 7214-5, 7293-6. 

In Ruiul Schools — 

In Cumberland, apathy of managers and School 
Boards an obstacle to, Courtenay Hodgson, 
8668-76, 8682-4, 8758-62, 8811-4; Batman, 
9576-81. 

Extent of instruction in, Rooper, 5166-70; 
Nelson, 8634-7. 

Metal Work in — 

Woodwork preferred to, Robinson, 3519 ; 

Du Port, 6489 ; Buchniaster, 5605-6. 
Approved of, Havxridge, 10128-9. 

Cost of centre for, Hatccridge, 10130-1. 

More advanced ^an .woodwork, 4168, 

4229-31. 

Under Joint Committee, Diggle, 4536-7. 

Under Loudon School Board, Du Port, 5406; 
Gladstone, 9921—2. 

Under Inverpool School Board, Oulton, 7042, 
7091-3; Tlott, 7617-8; Pearson, 8046-7. 
Under’ Birmingham School Board. See Scheme 
of, under Biimingham School Board. 

Inf^rection of, by Sdence and Art Department — 
Payment of grant on, Bevis, 3229-31 ; Lyvdph 
“Staidey, 4409 ; Slater, 8920—4. 


Nature of, Lyidjdt. Stanley, 4373-6, 4381-2, 
4389-90 ; Du Port, 5412 ; Buckmast.:)-, 5569- 
73, 5587 ; John Cooke, 577S-9; B^idson, 6S16- 
7 ; IlnncK, 7259. 

Rule regarding liteiiiry curriculum in, Lyulph 
Stnnh-y, 4443. 

Regulation concerninguseof knife in, Bur.kniaster, 
5597-60.3 : John Cooke, 6784-6. 

Tests requb'ed in, objected to, Hmveridge, 101 21- 
7, 10198-200, 10253-G ; .l/bn-w, 10443-4. 

Introduction of into Bradford, Rooper, 50CO-1, 
5125-6,5131-5, 5142-4. 

Rigid syllabus not desirable in, Bevis, 3130-3; 
Magnus, 4251 ; Barter, 4872-9 ; Onltou, 7044-6 ; 
Nelson, 8488; Haiocridge, 10221-32. 

Ordinary suLool-rooms and centres for, compared, 
41S9; Roofter, 6252-4; Gmves, 6284; 
Hudson, 6745-9, 6777-31; OuUon, 0901 ; Nelson, 
8521-3, 8577-9, 863C-8. 8644-7 : Bauxridge, 
10145-7. 

Exhibitions of school wort in, Magnus, 42.53—9 ; 
Graves, 6201-5; Bott, 7702-8. 

Tools, nature of, danger in using, dtc., in, Rohinson, 
3517 ; Magnus, 4252-5 ; Barter, 4391-901, 
4906—12,4972; 5594-6 ; Penrsori, 

8067-70; Nelson, 8.544-5, 8366-9. 

Elementary science and, compared, Armstrong, 
3800-3; Heller, 4147-50; Magnus, 4217-9, 
4232-41, 4266-7 ; Lyulph Stanley, 4472-5 ; 
Diggle, 4670-5, 4700-1, 4732, 4743-.^; Barter-, 
48-13; Rooper, 6351-5; Cordon, 7641-6, 7577- 
80;P«arso«, 8099-102; 8358-60, 8391-9 ; 

Gladstone, 9941-2, 9989-97, 10022-4. 

Teuchei-a of — 

Avtuans and oi'dinary teachers as, compared, 
Bevis, 3127-8; .1/ayjius, 4188-99, 4211-6, 
4242-9, 4257, 4363 ; Lyulph Stanley, 4408, 
4432-4; Barter, 4871, 4942-4; Du Port, 
5441-3; John Cooke, 5791-300; Filch, 
6697-8; Hudson, 6769-76 ; Oulton, 6902, 
6925,7012-3; Hance, 7222; Botl, 7724-5, 
7742-5; lleiuitt, 7883-4; Pearson, SOU; 
Aba-on, 8319-23; Nelson, 8475-6, S593-5. 

Trainuig of teachers of — 

In Birmingham, Bevis, 3177-9, 3243-8; John 
Taylor, 3709-12. 

In Ixmclon, Diggle, 4694 ; Barter, 4880-2, 
4942—4; Roojier, 6285; John Cooke, 5826. 

In holiday courses, Rooper, 5286-7 ; Courtenay 
Hodgson, SG91. 

lu Barrow-in-Purness, Eaweridge, 10135, 
10138-42, 10221-32. 

In Bi'adford, Rooper, 5061, 6131-5. 

In Naiis Training College, John Cooke, 5837-42, 
6892-7. 

In University College, Liverpool, Oulton, 6901- 
2, 7014, 7124-7, 7153-4; Hance, 7220-2 ; 
Bott, 7787-93; Hewitt, 7935-8; Pearson, 
8042-4. 

In Manchester, Nelson, 8460, 8469-74, 8593-8, 
8639-41. 

Under Cumberland County Council, Courtenay 
Hodgson, 8661-3, 8667-9, 8676. 8G81, 8691, 
8807-10 ; Slater, 8919, 8954-6. 

In Training Colleges, absence of. 5ee Tuainino 
Colleges. 

In City and Guilds of London Institute. See 
City and Guilds op London Institute. 

TTat^d and Eye Training and, distinguished, Bevis, 
3163-6; Magnus, 4180-3. 

Technical Training and, distinguished, Bevis, 
3260-2 ; John Taylor, 3731-3 ; Mag^vus, 4167, 
4207-10, 4260 ; Lyulph Stanley, 4373 ; Diggle, 
4574-6 ; Barter, 4838-9 ; Rooper, 5136-9 ; 
John Cooke, 5622-37 ; Hudson, 6750-4 ; Ovlton, 
6956-65; Heuiitt, 7921-3, 7942-4, 7965-84; 
Pearson, 8049-60 ; Nelson, 8488, S606-8 ; 
Morris, 10428-9. 
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COMMISSION ON MANUAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Makual Ikstkuctiom — continued. 

Coustrnctioa of Suic-nce .\pi«n-atus in Classes of, 
Mnqnut, 4316 ; Roopcf, 5267-8 ; HudMn, 
030^12; Gordon, 7566-71; 8517-20, 

8618-9. 

Oi>|X)sitioQ to introduction of — 

By teacliers, Bevi», 3129 ; Lyulph StanUy, 
♦489 ; Diy'jU, 4606-12, 4668-9 ; BarUr, 
4832-7, 4920, 4924-7; Rooper, 5125-30; 
Dm Pori, 5414-9; OuUon, 6952-5; Boti, 
7696 ; xVicwH, 8296-8. 

Bv educiitiuoalists and parents, Bcv%$, 3159-61, 
’3286-7, 3310-6 ; John Taylor, 3725-33 ; 
Biggie, 4614-7 ; Oulton, 7019 ; Nance, 7250-3 ; 
Nixon, 8293—i ; JjfaiwritZt/e, 10301-5. 

By Tracies Tluions, Magnm, 4177 ; Higgle, 
4613; Dorter, 4838-40, 4921-3 a; Onllo^t, 
6949-55; Boll, 7695; Diioii, S295;5atocnc^e, 
10163. 


Inti-oduction of, into Code, Gleulalone, 9889. 

Oricin of, Glathlone, 10014. 

Elementary science and, distingui.shcd, Gladahme 
9943-63. 10015-7. 

The farm-yard as a subject for, Gladatane, 10018- 

21. 

Not related to elemeuturv scieoco under Barrow- 
iu-Fumesa School Boan}, Uauxridge, 1017S-85 

OROANISI.D SciEKCK ScilOOLS. 

la Birmingham, lievin, 3093-4, 3110-2, 3187-92. 

Relation of, to Science and Art Department, Seller, 
4058; Biuikinaeter, 6569-72; Filch, 6568-79; 
Gordon, 7514-8. 

In Liverpool, Ilance, 7181, 7226-31, 7272-9 • 
Pearson, 8084 ; Nixo^i, 8263-5. 

Priace’a-i-oad, Liverpool, MiasCalcler, 7373-6, 7421 
-6, 7448-56. 

Tn Alanchosber, Nelson, 8466, 8512-6. 

Id Barrow-in-Furuess, Haweridge, 10326-7. 


N. 

Natigation. 

Hooper, 5316; Ovltoei, 7047 ; Danes, 7242-8. 

Nbeoleu'Orr. 

As a medium for Art expression, Ed. Taylor, 3391. 

In Birmingham, materials pravided free, Rcd)inaon, 
3535-7. 

Ins]>ection of, Rooper, 5302. 

51ctbod of instruction in, Du Port, 5422-5. 

Its uses and abuses, as a form of manual insmiction, 
FitcA, 6528-39, 6563-7, 6625-30. 6664-73; 
Hudsoai, 6766-S. 

Examlnatiou ui Training Colleges, for certificate to 
teach in. Filch, 6540-1. 

Educational aspect to be kept in view in, (hdlor^ 
6995-9 ; Miss Colder, 7427-9. 

Dressmaking in rm-al .schools, Bernays, 9113-8, 
9188-96, 9224-9. 

For boya, Bernays, 9118-9, 9197-S. 

Objection to tests applied by Code of Educanon 
Department in, haiccridge, 10244-62. 


0 . 

Object Lbssoxp. 

In Rea-street School, Birmingham, Robinson, 
3607-14. 

Reform in instruction, suggested, Armatrong, 
3781-5, 3843-53. 

Latitude in Code regarding, Lyulph Stanley, 
437fr-9. 

Misconception of teachers os to nature of, 
Du Port, 5498-501. 

Compulsory in the Code, Lyulph Stanley, 4449-52 ; 
Faughan, 5963-7. 

Inti-oductory to elementary science, FatM^i^n, 
5967 ; Oulton, 6972. 

Scheme of, under tho Liverpool School Board — 
Farticuloxs of, Teachers of, eto., OvUon, 7030-3, 
7310-2; Bott, 7629-39, 7767-8; Eeuntt, 
7841-7. 

Cost of apparatus for, ffetoiU, 7693-902. 
Latitude of, Newiti, 7947-6. 

Trttining of teachers in, SewiU, 7956-7. 

Suitable to rural schools, Eewitt, 7963-4. 
Sequence in subject matter essential in, Nixon, 
8251-4. 

Failure of, to satisfy requirements of Code, 
Nixon, 8375-86, 8432-41, 8449-67. . 

In rural schools, difficulties with, Bernays, 
9174-7, 9221-3. 

In Burton School, Westmorland, Chalmers, 9672— 
4, 9678-81, 9688-95, 9746-50. 

Introduction of, by London School Board. 
Gladstone, 9886-93. 


P. 

Pupil Teachers. 

Caudidatea and, central classes for science instruo* 
tion to, in Liverpool, Dance, 7182-88, 7345-6; 
lletritl, 7846-7, 7853—5, 7935, 7939-41 ; Lomas, 
S164-6 ; Gladstone, 9935-7. 

Particulars concerning half-time, Ac., for, Dance, 
7189-95, 7307. 

Preparatory courses of training for, Hanae, 7268-71. 
Salary, isc., of, Nance, 7340-4. 


R. 

Reading. 

Fitch, 6646-62, 6660-1 ; BoU, 7646-53. 

Results Fees Svsteu. 

System of English Eduattion Department and, com- 
pareil, Robinson, 3542—6, 3561-83, 3595-6, 3641 ; 
Du Port, 5535-67. 

Objected to, Heller, 4033-4, 4094-11 ; Magnus, 
4341-55; Rooper, 5211-5. 

English system j>referred to, Magnus, 4203-6. 
Opinions of Tencliers on, Du Port, 5414-9. 
Peculiar circumstances necessitating introduedon of, 
Dll Port, 6453- 7. 

Stages of evolution of, Du Port, 5458-68. 

Manual work and, Du Port, 4477, 54S4 ; Rooper, 
5389-90. 

Criticism on, Fitch, 6741-4; Gladstone, 9960-6. 
See also iHapxcTlOH. 


8 , 

School Museovs. 

OUtdsUme, 9893, 10032-6. 

Science and Art Depabtuent. 

Relation to curriculum of higher grade 
elementary schools, Fitch, 6570-9. 

Inspection of organized science schools by, Buck- 
master, 5669-75. 

Injury to science teaching by requirements of, 
Armstrong, 3779. 

New r^ulation excluding elementary schools from 
grants in science subjecte from, Seller, 4058; 
Lyulph Stanley, 4461. 

Objecdons to science training in training colleges 
under syllabus of, Heller, 4001-2, 4130-2 ; 
Lomas, 8164-9 ; Gladstone, 9935-7. 

Objecdon to written examinadon of, Lomas, 
8160-3. 

Inconvenience ariaiDg from dual control of Educa- 
tion Department and, in cardboard work, 
Courtenay Hodgson, 8685-9, 8746-53, 8763^-74, 
8888-90; Bomays, 9146, 9237-43. 
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Science and Art Department — continued 

Classes for training teachers under syllabus of 

Under Cumberland County Council, Courieiiay 
Hodgion, 8654-7, 8662-6 ; Slater, 8892-005. 
Under ‘Westmorland County CouneU, Punchard 
9390-1 j Gilkes, 9403-14, 9432-3, 9474-5 
9554-5. 

Inspection of Drawing by. See Drawing. 
Certificate to Teacliera of Drawing See Drawing. 
Relation of, to Technical Education Committees. 

See Technicai. Ecucation CoinirrrBBa. 

Relation of, to Evening Continuation School.'?. 

See Evrsinq Continuation Schools. 

Certificates of, in Training Colleges. jSea Training 
Colleges. 

Inspection of Manual Instruction by. See Manual 
Instruction. 


Science Instroction. 

System of, under Liverpool School Board — 
Introduction of, Hewitt, 7806-18, 7833-42. 
Centre, demonstrator, and assistants in, Oidlon, 
6886-900, 7023-4, 7129-30; Hance, 7201-3, 
7220, 7231 ; Lomas, 8142-.'53. 

Ordinary class teachers and, Oultoiiy 6888, 
7020-2 ; Hance, 7232-3 ; Lomas, 8150-3, 
8170-2. 

Experiments performed by instructor, the 
featui-e of, Oullon, 6980-9, 7084-5 ; Bott, 
7715-8, 7762-6; Lotnas, 8154, 8196. 
Standaitl of commencement of, Oiiitoa, 7030. 
Mechanic.s, the syllabus in, Oullon, 7034-6 ; 
Hance, 7239-41, 7313-7 ', BoU, 7748; Lomas, 
8209-12. 

CompuLsory nature of, Hance, 7234-7, 7689a- 
91 ; Bott, 7781-6. 

Increased percentage of passes in ordinary 
subjects attributed to, Oullon, 6930, 7059-64, 
7155-60. 

Cost of apparatus for, Lomas, 8204-6. 

Power of description in pupils attended to in, 
Hixon, 8322-7. 

System formerly in use in Ireland, compared 
with, OuUon, 7131—3. 

Science classes for pupil teachers, a portion of, 
OuUon, 7182-92; Hewia, 7846-7, 7853-5, 
7936, 7939-41; Lo^naa, 8164-5, 8167; 
Gladstone, 9935-7. 

Scheme of Object Lessons in, under Liverpool 
School Board, dee Object Lessons. 

Under London School Board — 

Object Lessons in, Gladstone, 9886—93. 

Report of Committee on, Gladstone, 9S96-7. 
Science Demonstration in, Ife/Je?', 3990-2, 4051-4, 
4059-60 ; Gladstone, 9897-902. 

"EiXtent of instruction in, Lyulph Stanley, 4455- 

6 . 

Balance in, importance of, and cost of, Armstrong, 
3779 j Heller-, 4126 ; Diggh, 4733-43 ; Hooper, 
6149-60 ; <?ordo«, 7562-3 ; Chalmers, 9801 ; Glad- 
stone, 10003, 10038-40. 

Experimental course of — 

Cost of apparatus for, Go^'don, 7481, 7500-2. 
Necessary for girls, Armstrong, 3897-9 j Heller, 
4003-4 ; Gordon, 7488. 

Apartment for, Gwdon, 7489-91. 

Number of pupils in a class for, Gordon, 7492, 
7633-8, 7564-5. 

Difficulties with teachers in, Gordon, 7479-80. 
Manual training introduced into, Gordon, 7503— 
6 . 

Stage of instruction in, Gordon, 7672. 

Lectures, their function in, Gordon, 7622-32. 
Necessity and importance of, Armstrong. See 
entire Evidence, 3765-3989. Magnus, 4183- 
4, 4186 ; Lyulph Stanley, 4396-400 ; Rhoper, 
5146-8, 5294-9, 6360-5; Granes, 6296-301; 


Gordon, 7478, '.514-8, 7S61, 7579-84, 75S7- 
9 ; Lomas, 8195-9; Gladstone, 9971—81, 9192-- 
10013, 10022-.S1, 10069-78 ; Hnxocrily-', 

10133-4. 

In Rural Schools, Nixon, 8361-70, 8375, S3S1. 
Bernaxjs, 8178-9. 

Peripatetic Instructors for, Biggie, 4757-63 ; 
Gordoii, 7513, 7539-40 ; S371-4. 

Scientific method of Instruction and Humanistiv 
Training compared, dee entin- 

Evidence, 3755-3989. 

“ Coui’se H ’’ (Code of Education Dej)artment). — 
Advocated by Joint Scholarship Bo.ard, Arj<.- 
strong, 3762. 

E.xtnnt of adoption of. Armstrong, 3765, 3857- 
9, 3880-1 ; Heller, '4035, 4044, 4048-9, 4051-- 
5; Lyulph Stanley, 4453; Biggie, 4670-7 ; 
Gordon, 7519-21, 7529-3(1, 7573-6. 

Origin of, Armstrong, 3771-3 ; Gordon, 
7511-2, 7573-6. 

Grant for, Heller, 4050 ; Buckmaster, 5617-8. 
Chemistry in, Armstrong, 3873-9 ; Seller. 
4067-8. 

Syllabus of, Heller, 4069-77. 

Educational principles underlying, Heller, 3993- 
8, 4091-3, 4133-4. 

Number of pupils in class for, &c., Heller, 4073- 
87, 4115. 

Cost of apparatus and renewals for teaching of, 
HeVer, 41 lC-20, 4123-5 ; Biggie, 4733-43. 
Balances, acem-acy of, in, Armstrong, 3779 ; 
Heller, 4125. 

Teachers of, Heller, 4035-43, 4082, 4088-90, 
4121-2, 4128-9, 4165. 

Educational value ot, SisWer, 4028-33, 4133-8 ; 
Lyulph Stanley, 4396-400, 4474-5; Biggie, 
4744-7 ; Graves, 6296-301 ; Lomas, 8195-9 ; 
Gladsfoxie, 9947-50. 9971-81, 9992-10013, 
10041-8. 

Shorthand. 

Educational value of, .^VtcA, 6610; Beniays, 9137- 
40. 

Slotd. 

English and Swedish, comoored, Barter, 4849—57, 
4945-72; Hooper, 6074-'l01, 5237-40, 5249-50, 
5288-93; BoU, 7726-41 ; Pearson, 7991-3, 
8016-32, S062-4 ; Nelson, 8529-40, 8570-9, 
S62G-33; Bernays, 9151-7, 9236. 

Definition of, John Cooke, 5638-43. 

Distinction between “Model” and “Exercise” in, 
John Cooke, 6644-51, 5671. 

Non-division of labour an essential of, Hooper, 5079- 
83 ; John Cooke, 5672-6. 

Drawing in English and Swedish, compared, John 
Cooke, 5677-90, 5866-8; Nelson, 8629-33. 

Swedish — 

Fundamental principles of, Barter, 4851-2 ; 
Hooper, 3Q7^-97] John Cooke, 5904-5, 5652-9; 
Hudson, 6813-5 ; Hawendge, 10201-7, 10233- 
42. 

Use of knife in, Hooper, 5093-101 ; John Cuoke.^ 
5661-70, 5853-65; Pearson, 8014-5; Haw 
cridge, 10204-5, 10240-2. 

Regulations of Science and Art Department ns 
to use of knife in, Hooper, 5344-8 ; Buckmaster, 
5597-604. 

Use of sandpaper in, John. Cooifce, 5735-40 ; Nd- 
son, 8573-5, 8628-33. 

Suitable to temperament of Irish pupils, Qruues, 
6206-11, 6275-6. 

French, Russian, American, Danish, compared, Haw- 
oridge, 10208-12. 

— I<eipMC Sohool .of, Hooper, 5234-7, 5336-8 ; John 
Cooks, 6901-3 ; Hawaridge, 10210 ; Marsh, 
10469-84. 
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Sli'v'YD— 

French or Russian, Barttr, 4852-3 ; Yaughan, 
6088-95, 6105-7; Hatocridge, 10208-9, 10233-7. 

American, Vaughan. 6077-87, 6095-107 ; Haw- 
eridge, 10210-12. ' 

See also Mavi'al Instruction. 

T. 

Tkaohebs. 

Efficiency of, how tested, Armslrtmg, 3923-7, 
3942-51. 

Reform in tniining of, required, Aifns(rmg, 3835- 
9 ; Hiller, 4155. 

Multiplicity of certificates no proof of efficiency of, 
Amulrong, 3918, 3942-51. 

Certificate to guaiantee efficiency to teach, ap- 
proved, Amulrong, 3907-80. 

Humanistic training of, objected to, Armstrong, 
3768-9. 

Training of, in method of teaching, a necesaity, 
Heller, 4156-60. 

In Germany, sujwriority of, Magnus, 4364-5. 

Special certificates and the certificates of com- 
petency to, Filch, 6587-96. 

Manager provides entire apparatus of School, 
Kooper, 5046-50. 

Su))erannuation allowance under London School 
Board, Airs. Homan, 6421-24A. 

Conferences of, Du Pori, 6512-21 ; Graves, 6170- 
89, 6266-8. 

Dismissal of, Bolinson, 3580-3. 

See aJ.io PupiL Teachers. 

Technical Education Act. 

Grants to organized science schools under, Eance, 
7275-81. 

Grants to training of teacher's in LiTerpool under, 
Hewitt, 793.5-41. 

Definition of Technical Instruction under, Courtenay 
Hodgson, 8838-45. 

Technical chissesin Liverpool under, Oulton, 7110, 
7165-8; Hewitt, 7924-31. 

See also Manual Instruction (Technicid Training 
and, distingnished). 

Committee of London School Board on Technical 
Instmction, Gladstone, 9S95-9. 

Teclinical School at Keswick, Courtenay Hodgson, 
8649-61 ; Bernays, 9141-5. 

Technical Board, London, Higgle, 4570-6. 

Technical Education Committees. 


Training Colleges. 

Inspection of, Fitch, 6492. 

Manual Instruction in — 

Extent of introduction of, Lyulph Stanley, 4488, 
4468-70 ; T)u Port, 6486-8. i 

Opposed, Diggln, 4749-83. 

Advocated, Magnits, 4333-4 ; Booper, 6245-8, 
5271-2 ; Du Port, 5509-10 ; John Cooke, 
5827-36 j Pearson, 8071-7 ; Baweridge, 
10164-5; Pearson, 8137-41. 

Reasons for absence of, John Taylor, 3709-10; 
Roaper, 5280-4 ; Dn Port, 5474-6 ; Graves, 
6279-80; Owfton, 7148-54, 7165-78; Haw- 
eridge, 10280—1. 

In France, Graves, 6094, 

In America, Vaughan, 6102-5. 

In Dr. Goetze’a Traimng College, Leipsic, Marsh, 
10469-84. 

In Irish Training Colleges, advocated, Graves, 
6281. 

In Naas Training College, John Cooke, 6837-42, 
5892-7. 

Day Training College, Liverpool, Ouiton, 7148-54 ; 
Hatice, 7308-9, 7336-9. 

Mountpleasant Training College, Liverpool, Oulton, 
7150-1; Zfance, 7254-7. 

Drawing in — 

Absence of instruction in metliod of teaching, 
Ed. Taylor, 3346-50, 3371-4 ; John Taylor, 
3745-53 ; Rooper, 5245-8. 

Agriculture in — 

Failure to introduce, Chalmers, 9739, 9877—9. 
Cookery instruction in, Du Port, 5474 ; Eaweridge, 
10187. 

Kindergarten instruction in, Graves, 6277-8 ; 
Filch, 6501-9. 

Certificate of competency to teach, ho'w awarded 
in, Rooper, 5479-83. 

Instruction in method of teaching in, and Sdence 
and Art Department ccrtificatesin, criticised, JoAm 
Taylor, 3745-53; Anr^stTong, 3835-6, 3916- 
22, 3942-51, 3967-80; Eeller, 3999-4002, 
4006-27, 4130-2 ; Rooper, 5245-8 ; Du Port, 
6503-S ; Gordon, 7507-10; Eewitt, 7848-52, 
7856-60, 7915, 8145-7, 8182-91, 8200-1 ; 
Batemam, 9634—40; Gladstone, 9936-7, 
10005-13. 

Modification of existing courses in, opposed, 
Higgle, 4749-83. 

Needlework, eramiaation for certificate to teach, 
in, Fitch, 6540-1. 

Hand and Eye Training in, Fou^Aan, 6032. 


Constitution of, and relation to. Science and Art TvPR.wuiTrTjn 
Department, Lavrrenee, 9246—7 ; Gilkes, 9403—25, 

9441-3, 9476-80, 9489-90. Bernays, 9148-60. 
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